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GENERAL STATEMENTS 
WITNESSES 


HON. HAROLD E. TALBOTT, SECRETARY OF THE AIR FORCE 

GEN. NATHAN F. TWINING, CHIEF OF STAFF, UNITED STATES AIR 
FORCE 

HON. JAMES H. DOUGLAS, UNDER SECRETARY OF THE AIR FORCE 

HON. ROGER LEWIS, ASSISTANT SECRETARY OF THE AIR FORCE 
(MATERIEL) 

HON. H. LEE WHITE, ASSISTANT SECRETARY OF THE AIR FORCE 
(MANAGEMENT) 

LT. GEN. C. B. STONE III, DEPUTY CHIEF OF STAFF, COMPTROLLER 

MAJ. GEN. OLIVER S. PICHER, DEPUTY CHIEF OF STAFF, ASSISTANT 
FOR PROGRAMING 

MAJ. GEN. MANUEL J. ASENSIO, DEPUTY CHIEF OF STAFF, COMP- 
TROLLER, DIRECTOR OF BUDGET 


Mr. Wiaeieswortu. The committee will come to order. 

We have the Secretary of the Air Force with us this morning and 
we will be glad to have your statement at this time, Mr. Secretary. 

Secretary Tatzorr. I have a prepared statement that I would like 
to read to the committee. 


STATEMENT OF SECRETARY TALBOTT 


Mr. Wiacieswortu. We will be glad to have you do so. 

Secretary TaLsorr. Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, 
when I appeared to support our 1954 budget on May 22, 1953, I told 
the committee that the program supported by the 1954 budget was 
an interim program which would permit the Air Force to continue its 
buildup while the total Defense Department structure was being 
resurveyed by the Joint Chiefs of Staff. The 1954 budget has been 
adequate to permit the continued orderly buildup of the Air Force. 


AIR FORCE PROGRAM 


The Joint Chiefs of Staff resurvey has been completed and new 
force levels determined for the Army, Navy, and Air Force. The 
Air Force budget which we are presenting to you calls for $11.2 billion 
not including our request for A ser $1 billion which will be presented 
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in our public-works bill. These appropriations are necessary to build 
the Air Force program which is approved by the Joint Chiefs of Staff, 
by the Secretary of Defense, and by the President. Specifically, the 
Air Force program calls for 115 wings by June 30, 1954; 120 wings by 
June 30, 1955; 127 wings by June 30, 1956; and 137 wings as our final 

lanned structure by June 30, 1957. This means that the Air Force 

as a definite 3-year program, and that its procurement, training and 
construction can all be planned ahead for efficient accomplishment. 
The changing world situation may require adjustments in our planni 
from time to time as we continue to study enemy capabilities an 
intentions and our ability to meet them, especially in light of techno- 
logical developments, but we now have a firm base and a goal which 
can be reached on schedule. Also, it is a force structure which is 
designed to be maintained over a long period of time, and I believe 
that it is a structure which will impose a reasonable and acceptable 
burden on our economy. 

In the planning of our forces it seems clear that airpower—par- 
ticularly the striking power represented by the Strategic Air Com- 
mand—is today the keystone of our military strength. The deterrent 
force of the massive striking power of the Strategic Air Command 
coupled with the growing defense potential of our Air Defense Com- 
mand is our best hope for peace. Our growing power to defend and 
to strike should deter even the most reckless. And it should be 
remembered that the force we are building is not static. It must be 
dynamic in its imaginative leadership and in the utilization of every 
technological advance of our great scientific and industrial know-how. 
We must maintain our airpower qualitatively second to none in this 
troubled world. Deployed troops on the field of battle and battle 
fleets on the high seas can only expect defeat unless the air above them 
is controlled by friendly airpower. 

The Chief of Staff, General Twining, will discuss the nature of the 
threat against us and his views on our ‘Air Force requirements and our 
program to meet those requirements. 

During the last year we have moved forward by adding 12 win 
to the Air Force and building a firmer base for further expansion. We 
have examined requirements and operations. We have eliminated 
much that could be eliminated without adversely affecting combat 
capabilities, and we bave brought new economies into our operations. 


AIRCRAFT PROGRAM 


Constant study of aircraft requirements and production schedules 
have strengthened our aircraft program. Some aircraft were elimi- 
nated from the program but no combat aircraft that were required 
to equip 143 wings, until the program was fixed at 137. 

We have recomputed our jet engine requirements based on more 
valid experience factors. As a result we have cut back substantially 
on our engine production. 

At the same time, however, we have ordered Boeing Aircraft to 
establish a second production line for our new 8-jet heavy bomber 
the B-52 which will replace our B-36’s. We have also placed earlier 
quantity production contracts on the North American new supersonic 
jet fighter, the F-100. These actions will enable us to achieve a 
greater combat potential in the Air Force at an earlier date than we 
would have accomplished it under our old schedules. 
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PERSONNEL REQUIREMENTS 


We have restudied our programed requiremenis for both military 
and civilian personnel to man and equip our Air Force units. This has 
disclosed a number of areas in which substantial savings have been 
made and further savings are anticipated. In the Training Com- 
mand a definite and reasonably level load in both pilot training and 
technical training indicates a program reduction of 36,000 military 
and 4,600 civilian personnel. In Air Materiel Command a program 
reduction of 1,400 military and 93,200 civilian personnel is taking 
place. These figures represent our comparative personnel positions 
on June 30, 1957. 

And overseas we are realizing the benefits of a project known as 
Native Son which promises to eliminate some 43,000 military per- 
sonnel of the Air Force overseas by July of this year. More than 
two-thirds of this saving has already been realized. This program 
will be continued. 

Such savings have permitted a restatement of personnel require- 
ments for the Air Force program. 

To be specific, the Air Force has now committed itself to man its 
115 wings by June 30, 1954, with 955,000 officers and airmen. This 
reduction is a voluntary Air Force action since our authorization, 
based on the original program for 110 wings was for 960,000, with 
1,031,000 originally established as a requirement for 115 wings. 

We have made adjustments in our officer procurement programs. 
First, we turned to the Air ROTC program to get a larger proportion 
of flying officer material. 

Against some 3,000 for flying training out of 9,600 graduated and 
commissioned in 1953, 8,800 out of 14,000 in the present senior class 
have indicated their willingness to take flying training. 

We have also adjusted our pilot-training program. The original 
143-wing program called for a sharp buildup in our training estab- 
lishment to produce 12,000 pilots per year. Subsequent changes in 
this program which, as you know, call for a more gradual buildup, 
reduced our pilot requirements. We have now determined that a 
training rate of 7,800 pilots per year will produce the pilots necessary 
to man properly the units to be created in our new 137-wing program. 
Consequently, our pilot-training program has now been adjusted to 
increase it from our present rate of 7,200 to 7,800. 

The actions we have taken to adjust our programs were not to 
correct what would appear to be basic mistakes in Air Force planning. 
Most of the adjustments we are making are necessary because we 
have rejected the concept of a fixed D-day and are now planning 
on a floating D-day. We are retaining a high degree of flexibility 
in our planning action to insure more rapid adjustments to changes 
in the world situation. 

We are well on the road to the 137-wing force. We can proceed 
with less money and fewer people than I thought was possible a few 
months ago. I am determined that we shall continue our effort to 
eliminate every unnecessary man, unit, and piece of equipment from 
our Air Force requirements and to make each dollar you appropriate 
for the Air Force provide our Nation with the essential combat air- 
power. 
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During this year that I have been Secretary of the Air Force, I 
have traveled around the world visiting some 141 Air Force installa- 
tions learning the problems of the Air Force. In these travels I have 
been constantly impressed by the quality of our airmen and officers 
who make up the United States Air Force. I find all of them loyal, 
devoted, and hard at work going about their jobs of flying their air- 
planes and maintaining their complicated equipment. 

{fn my travels I have observed a number of things that require 
corrective action to insure a more efficient Air Force. Some of these 
problems apply equally to the Army and Navy. I am sure you 
gentlemen will assist us in their solution. With respect to our mili- 
tary personnel, I believe we are, in many ways, being pennywise and 
pound foolish. 


IMPROVEMENT AND CONSTRUCTION OF INSTALLATIONS 


In the Air Force I find that we are procuring sufficient aircraft for 
our programed units, and that we have sufficient personnel to man 
them. However, in the field of installations I find that the Air Force 
program is out of balance. We will have to place sharp emphasis on 
the improvement and construction of our bases to insure that we 
can achieve efficiently the 137-wing program. 

As one example, I found in the area of warehousing that the Air 
Force has 30 million square feet available today as compared to a 
requirement for some 60 million square feet. I also find that we are 
spending some $37 million a year to replace, maintain, and overhaul 
equipment that is deteriorating in open storage. Proper closed 
storage would save us a great portion of this $37 million. 

In addition to the warehousing problem, I find generally that the 
ersonnel facilities to accommodate our Air Force personnel have 
een neglected. Family housing, airmen’s barracks and recreational 

facilities have all been neglected or deleted from construction programs 
in favor of minimum combat facilities. The facilities which provide 
better living conditions have great bearing on the problem of retaining 
our personnel in the service. I would like to discuss that with you 
in detail. 

PROBLEM OF PERSONNEL BENEFITS 


I find our greatest problem is in the field of personnel benefits. 
This problem hinges only partly on our poor base facilities. 

The complicated aircraft ak equipment which we must operate in 
our Air Force require a high state of training and experience among 
our officers and airmen to insure efficient operation. This efficiency 
and experience comes about only through intensive training and 
continued service. 

REENLISTMENT RATES 


We have much lower reenlistment rates in the Air Force than is 
desirable or efficient. In addition, many of our good, highly-trained 
professional officers are choosing to resign from the service and take 
employment in industry. We estimate that we have spent an average 
of $14,600 on each airman in a single 4-year enlistment to pay him, 
clothe him and train him to a state of e ciency for a job to be done. 
No one can say exactly what a reenlistment is worth to the Air Force 
and the Government, but the cost of basic trai , of a minimum 
period of technical training, and of some GI benefits constitutes a 


direct saving attributable to each reenlistment. Each reenlistment 
of an airman after his first term is certainly worth $4,000 to $5,000. 
I am personally inclined to put even a greater value on a reenlistment. 
Officers, and particularly experienced pilots, represent an investment 
of many times $5,000. Our average pilot training cost is $60,000 
while the B-—47 pilot who is also trained as a bombardier, navigator, 
and radar operator represents a training investment alone of approxi- 
mately $210,000. 

The obvious conclusion is that we can afford substantial expendi- 
tures to keep our airmen for more than one enlistment, and to permit 
our officers and airmen to stay in the Air Force as a lifetime profession 
without some of the sacrifices now required. Our military personnel 
in each service are proud of their service, but too many feel they can’t 
afford to stay in. 

We have canvassed our airmen and officers to find out why they 
do not want to make the Air Force a career. The causes are many, 
but basically I find that these men have a feeling of insecurity—a 
feeling of not being fully appreciated for their services to the country. 
This feeling has been brought about to a considerable extent by reduc- 
tions of traditional benefits such as post exchange and commissary 
privileges, medical care for dependents, continued attacks on incentive 
pay, lack of adequate and proper housing for both single and married 
personnel, poor recreational facilities, long separation from families 
and relatively low pay. 

We have some 800,000 airmen in the Air Force. 185,000 of these 
airmen will be eligible for discharge during this next year. We have 
conducted a sample survey of this group to determine what their 
plans for continued service are. We found that 24 percent indicated 
that they would reenlist, 27 percent indicated that they had not yet 
decided what they would do, while 40 percent had decided against 
reenlistment. 

If we were able to increase our reenlistment rate by just 10 percent 
among the men who do not plan to reenlist or who are undecided— 
and we will have to do this by making service in the Air Force more 
attractive—we would accomplish a savings to the Government 
of more than $100 million annually, not to mention the overall 
improvement in the efficiency of the Air Force. The appropriation 
of relatively small amounts of money for personnel benefits will, I 
am sure, bring about savings and efficiency which will be worth many 
times the original investment. 

I would like to recommend to this committee that full support be 
given to the Armed Forces to restore traditional service benefits: 
that moneys be authorized and appropriated for the construction of 
adequate barracks, family quarters, and recreational facilities. Cor- 
rection of these problems will go far toward the elimination of the 
feeling of uncertainty that underlies and causes the unrest among 
the men of our armed services. 

I want to assure this committee that the civilian officials and mili- 
tary leaders of the United States Air Force are deeply conscious of 
their responsibility to provide this country with an adequate, highly 
trained, and ready Air Force. We have and must have the finest 
Air Force in the world today, and we are determined to take every 
step necessary to maintain it in that position. 
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The program which this budget represents continues our airpower 
buildup to maintain our qualitative dominance. It is part of a pro- 

am which we believe will give our country security through strength. 

e have reviewed and re-reviewed the programs represented by this 
budget. In these reviews we have voluntarily cut out every item 
which will not contribute to the D-day efficiency of our Air Force. 
This is a tight budget, which I take satisfaction in presenting, and I 
have no hesitation in stating that it accurately reflects sound 
requirements. 

r. WiaaLteswortH. Thank you, Mr. Secretary. 


OBLIGATIONS, EXPENDITURES, AND UNOBLIGATED BALANCES 


I would like at the outset to pull the dollars and cents picture to- 
gether, if I can, as we have done in respect to the other services. 

I understand your request for obligational authority for the fiscal 
year 1955 amounts to $11,200 million, which compares with $11,409 
million for the current fiscal year and $20,346 million for the fiscal 
vear 1953. 

Mr. Doveuas. I think the correction on that is the $11,409 million 
included $240,776,000 of the public works bill. The $11,200 million 
request for 1955 includes nothing for public works. 

Mr. WiceLeswortu. In other words, if we exclude public works 
from the current fiscal year, to put the figures on a comparable basis, 
ae for the current fiscal year should be approximately $11,200 
million? 

Mr. Dovetas. It will be substantially the same for both years. 

Mr. Wiaaiesworrnu. As far as new obligational authority is con- 
cerned, as you say, it is substantially the same for 1955 as in 1954, 
and about $9,146 million less than 2 years ago? ‘That is the difference 
between $20,346 million and $11,200 million? 

Mr. Dovetas. That is correct. 


UNEXPENDED FUNDS 


Mr. WiaciteswortH. Could somebody give me the actual, or 
estimated, carryover of unexpended funds of June 30, 1953, June 30, 
1954, and June 30, 1955? 

General Asensio. The unexpended balance as of June 30, 1952, 
$22,855 million. 

Mr. WiaeLesworrnH. And that was carried over into the fiscal 
year 1953? 

General Asrensio. That is correct, sir. 

Mr. WiaeLeswortH. What is the corresponding figure for June 
30, 1953. 

General AsENsio. June 30, 1953, $28,074 million. 

Unexpended balance, June 30, 1954, estimated at $23,628 million. 

Mr. WiaGLeswortH. That will give us available for expenditure, 
in the fiscal year 1953 and subsequent fiscal years, $43,201 million. 

General Asgnsio. Yes. There is an adjustment for transfers. It 
is $43,279 million. 

Mr. Wice.esworrn. And for the fiscal year 1954 you have avail- 
able $39,274 million? 

General Asensio. Again, sir, there are some adjustments. It is 
$39,485 million. 
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Mr. Wiacieswortn. And for the fiscal year 1955 you will have 
$34,834 million, with adjustments. 

General AsEns10. Yes, $34,834 million. 

Mr. WiaeieswortnH. Now, the actual and estimated expenditures, 
according to information we have been furnished, I understand to be 
$16,300 million in the fiscal year 1955, $15,600 million in the current 
fiscal year, and $15,087 million in the fiscal year 1953? 

General Asunsio. Those figures are correct. 

Mr. WicGLeswortnH. Reflecting an increase, as compared with the 
current fiscal year, of about $700 million and, as compared with the 
fiscal year 1953, of $1,200 million? 

That will leave as a carryover into the fiscal year 1956 of approxi- 
mately $18,534 million; is that correct? 

General Asensio. Yes. I have $18,458 million. 

Mr. WiaetesworthH. That is as a result of adjustments? 

General Asensio. Yes; transfers and lapses. 

Mr. Wiaceteswortnh. Of that figure, how much is it anticipated will 
be obligated? 

General Asensio. At the end of 1955? 

Mr. WiaGLeswortu. Yes. 

General Asensio. I will have to furnish that figure. 

Mr. Wicciesworta. Will you do that, please? 

(The information requested is as follows: ) 

As of June 30, 1955, it is estimated that the unobligated balance in the direct 
appropriations will total $299 million. Of this amount, approximately $237 mil- 
lion represents funds for engineering changes and first-destination transportation 
which will be obligated subsequent to June 30, 1955, and $62 million represents 
estimated savings in fiscal year 1954 annual appropriations which will revert to 
to the Treasury at the end of fiscal year 1956. In addition to these unobligated 
funds, it is estimated that unobligated working capital in the Air Force manage- 
ment, industrial, and stock funds will amount to $161 million as of June 30, 1955. 

Mr. Wiae.teswortu. You tell us that in addition to this picture 
there is to be presented subsequently something in the nature of a 
$1 billion request for public works? 

General Asrensto. Yes, and the $18,458 million would necessarily 
be increased by whatever amount is made available for obligation in 
construction in the fiscal year 1955. 

Mr. Wiaeiesworta. From such public-works funds as may be 
appropriated? 

General Asensto. Yes. 


WING BUILDUP UNDER NEW PROGRAM 


Mr. Wiacuieswortu. Now, turning to organization by way of sum- 
mary, you point out very clearly that the new program permits a 
steady buildup in the number of wings. 

It appears that there were 106 of these as of June 30, 1953; and 
from there we go to 115 as of June 30, 1954; to 120 as of June 30, 1955; 
to 127 as of June 30, 1956, and 137 as of June 30, 1957, as compared 
with 48 wings as of June 30, 1950. 

That is correct, is it not? 

General Picuer. That is very close, sir. 

Mr. Wiaatesworts. Off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 


Mr. Wieeieswortu. I also understand from tabular information 
from the Department of Defense that in terms of active aircraft 
inventory there is a steady buildup from 18,412 as of June 30, 1953, 
to about 24,710 as of June 30, 1957, these figures comparing with 
12,295 as of June 30, 1950. 

Are these figures correct? 

General Picner. I do not have our old figures for 1950. 

Mr. Wiaeciesworru. If those figures are not correct, please correct 
them when your remarks are revised. 

Mr. WiaGieswortu. Now, I notice from your statement that dur- 
ing the last year we have moved forward by adding 12 wings to the 
Air Force. 

How many wings did we have when you took over, Mr. Secretary? 

Secretary Tatsorr. Between 85 and 90 operational, but we call 
them a wing when they are in the process of being formed, so I will 
use the figure of 99 wings as of January 1953. 

Mr. Wiaeiesworrn. Ninety-nine wings, of which between 85 and 
90 were operational? 

Secretary TaLsorr. Yes. 

Mr. WieeLeswortn. You have added about 12 wings to that since 
you took over? 

Secretary TaLBorr. Yes. 

Mr. Wiceitesworrn. That would give you about 111 wings now? 

Secretary TaLBorr. One hundred and twelve. 

Mr. Wiceiesworrn. About how many would you call operational? 

Secretary Over 100. 

Mr. Wiacieswortu. To get the picture as a whole, there is also, of 
course, the National Guard and the Air Force Reserve. How many 
wings are there in (a) the National Guard and (b) the Reserves? 

General Picner. Thirty in the reserve and twenty-seven in the 
National Guard. 

Mr. Wiceitesworru. As of now? 

General Pichrer. Yes. That is their end position. There are 23 
wings in the Air Force Reserve now and 27 in the Air National Guard. 

Mr. WiaGLesworrn. I note in your statement that no combat air- 
craft that were required to equip the original 143 wings was eliminated 
from the program until the present overall program was decided upon. 

Secretary TaLrorr, That is correct. 

Mr. WiaGiesworrnu. Also that, in your opinion, the new program 
will enable us to achieve a greater combat potential in the Air Force 
at an earlier date than we would have accomplished under the old 
schedules? 

Secretary TaLnorr. What we are doing is reiterating the thought 
we do not believe we have lost any time. That is what it amounts to. 


MILITARY MANPOWER 


Mr. Wiae.teswortu. Looking at your military manpower, I notice 
in the Regular service there is an increase of about 57,500 between 
December of 1953 and June of 1955—an increase from 912,500 to 
970,000. 

There is also an increase contemplated in the National Guard, 
apparently in the same period, of about 25,400—from 40,300 to 
65,700. 

There is also an increase contemplated in the Air Force Reserve of 
about 18,600, rising from 16,900 to 35,500. 
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Also, you emphasized the part in the picture to be played by more 
powerful weapons which are to be available. 

Have you, in arriving at your personnel figures, thoroughly re- 
viewed your tables of organization? 

Mr. Wuirtr. We have reviewed them and we are reviewing them, sir. 

Secretary Tatsorr. They are under constant study. 


SUBSTITUTION OF MILITARY BY CIVILIAN PERSONNEL 


Mr. WicGLeswortH. Are you substituting civilian personnel for 
military personnel to any extent? 

Secretary Tatsorr. That is what we call our project “Native Son.”’ 
It is out of the country. We have gotten great results out of the 
country on that. 

Mr. WigGLeswortu. Has there been any substitution within the 
country? 

Mr. Wurre. We have not done it as yet, but we are starting it now. 
We wanted to do it overseas because that is where we could do the 
best first. 

Mr. Wiaa.eswortn. Have you made any changes in respect to 
what has been referred to by this committee as dual assignments in 
supervisory positions? 

Mr. Wuire. Between military and civilians? 

Mr. WicGLeswortrH. Yes—unnecessary duplication in many cases? 

Mr. Wuirr. We have a review going on for that particular thing 
right now. 

Mr. WiacieswortnH. The progress realized with respect to the use 
of indigenous personnel is covered by what you have told us about 
project “Native Son.” 

Secretary TaLsorr. Yes. 

Mr. Wuirr. That is only what we have done so far. 

Mr. Wice.eswortnu. Forty-three thousand dollars? 

Mr. Wuire. We will, under the matters we have in front of us, put 
in 31,000 civilian indigenous and we will get out for it 43,000 military. 
But that is not the end of the job. That is what we have been able 
to schedule in the last 6 months. That is scheduled for the end of 
fiscal year 1955. 

Mr. WiceieswortH. That is a net saving of 12,000 people, plus 
the indirect savings resulting from decreased salary costs, housing, 
transportation, and other indirect costs? 

Mr. Wuire. That is right. 

Secretary Tatsorr. There is a terrific saving in that. 

Mr. WiacieswortH. You do not feel you have by any means com- 
pleted the savings in that field? 

Mr. Waite. That is right. 


RATIO OF TRAINERS TO TRAINEES 


Mr. WicetesworrtH. The committee in its report last summer made 
reference to what seemed to be a very high ratio of trainers to trainees 
in the Air Force training program. Has that ratio been reduced? It 
is given in the report at about 1.5 trainers to every | trainee, and that 
was the highest ratio of all as compared with the Army, the Navy, 
and the Marine Corps. 

Mr. Wurre. I would like to submit figures on that, sir. We have 
been taking a look at it. I think that we look better than the figures 
that you have given. 
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Secretary Tatsorr. It depends upon what you take in as house- 
kee ing and all the other collateral things, and how they compare 
with the Army and the Navy. Until we can get to the bottom of 
this we cannot give you a comparative figure. 

Mr. WiaG.eswortu. I am not asking for a comparative figure. 

Secretary TaLBorr. We have made some progress with it, but I 
do not think we really know exactly what is in that figure, where 
there are housekeeping or collateral expenses. 


SUPPORT—TRAINEE RATIOS 


Mr. WiacteswortH. Give us for the record, please, figures that 


will show the trainer personnel and the trainee personnel actually in 
the picture. 


r. Waiter. We will do that. 
(The information requested is as follows:) 


Support-TRAINEE Ratios 


The total trainee load compared to the total number of military and civilian 
personnel supporting them is as follows: 


Fiscal year 1953: 2.12 trainees to 1 support. 
Fiseal year 1954: 2.54 trainees to 1 support. 
Fiscal year 1955: 2.95 trainees to 1 support. 


(Support includes instruction, administration, aircraft maintenance and opera- 
tion, supply, food service, motor vehicle operation and maintenance, base main- 
tenance, air police, medical support of tenant units, field printing, and training 
headquarters within and above station level.) 

The ratio of full-time, active duty, trainees to support is: 


Fiscal'year 1953: 0.94 trainees to 1 support. 
Fiscal year 1954: 1.05 trainees to 1 support. 
Fiscal year 1955: 1.16 trainees to 1 support. 


Certain limitations and contradictions in the use of a ratio of students under- 
going training at any one time to their support, should be recognized in evaluating 
the trainign program: 

(1) Extremes, such as 764.54 to 1 in extension course training, 18.03 to 1 for 
training conducted by mobile units, and 0.08 to 1 for combat crew training, are 
included in the overall ratic. A large number of personnel in any particular type 
of training will thus distort the total ratio. 

(2) The Air Force has made significant reductions of personnel in support 
functions amounting to more than 10 percent at technical training stations, and 
up to 24 percent at certain types of flying stations. However, as a greater pro- 
portion of our military manpower is allotted to the operating forces, and less to 
support, and as more complex equipment is adopted, the requirement for highly 
trained technicians increases, which will eventually offset many of the reductions 
made in support functions. 

(3) Improvements in ratios for each type of training are not necessarily re- 
flected in the aggregate. This can be noted from the Reserve and Air National 
Guard portion of the chart below. Each item has a better ratio in fiscal year 1955 
than in fiscal year 1953, yet the aggregate ratio declines from 15.04 to 1 to 12.12 to 1. 
This demonstrates the necessity for comparing similar types of training rather 
than aggregate training. 

(4) e ratio of trainers to student load is not a reliable measure of manpower 
economy. For example, in January 1953, we changed the length of our basic 
military training course from 13 weeks to 9. Under the 13-week course, one of 
our training bases produced at the rate of 55,200 graduates per year, with a 
13,800 trainee load and 5,000 trainers. After converting to the 9-week course, 
this base required only a 9,600 trainee load and 4,100 trainers to produce the 
same number of graduates per year. Measured on a ratio basis, we dropped from 
a ratio of 2.76 trainees to 1 trainer to a ratio of 2.34 to 1. Measure by true 
economy, however, we saved 5,100 personnel spaces (4,200 trainees and 900 
trainers). 

A detailed tabulation of loads, support, and ratios, by type training follows: 
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SAVINGS 


Mr. Wiaciteswortu. For one, Mr. Secretary, I am very much en- 
couraged by the specific savings that you have pointed out to us here, 
in your Training Command, in your Air Materiel Command, in your 
Native Son project, in the number of officers and airmen required to 
man 115 wings, and in the number of pilots required to be trained 
annually. 


FLUCTUATION IN NUMBER OF CIVILIAN PERSONNEL 


Looking at the table which has been furnished us in respect to your 
civilian personnel requirements, I notice there is an increase contem- 
plated from 290,228 in December 1953, to 300,664 in June of 1954, 
and further, to 322,472 in June of 1955. Are those figures correct? 

Mr. Wuire. Those figures are correct. The figures will go up as 
we expand project Native Son and as we accomplish some of the other 
projects, because we are trying to get the optimum relationship be- 
tween military and civilian. Actually, our requirement this year for 
civilian, if you take the true documents and figure out the require- 
ments, would be for about 330,000, but we are going to try to do it 
for the figure you have there. 

Mr. WiaGLeswortn. You mean that while these figures go up with 
the increase in the size of the Air Force, there is a decrease relatively, 
or in terms of a ratio? 

Mr. Warre. In civilian and military, that is right, as against what 
we originally programed. 

Mr. WiceLteswortH. When you revise your remarks, will you 
please put something in the record that will develop that picture? 

Mr. I will 

(The information requested is as follows:) 


CIVILIAN PERSONNEL REQUIREMENTS 


The operating program of the Air Force, at the beginning of fiscal year 1954, 
called for 305,100 civilians (paid from personnel funds). The decrease to 290,228 
in December 1953, and the projected buildup to 300,664 by June 1954, reflect the 
Air Foree action to reduce civilian hiring in Air Materiel Command and other 
activities and the increased hiring of indigenous workers to replace military over- 
seas. The figures reflected in the budget documents for these points in time do 
not indicate the exact sequence of events, since reduction in the United States 
and increased hiring overseas have progressed concurrently. It should be noted, 
however, that the Air Force will end the current fiscal year with fewer civilians, 
hired at a lower per capita cost, than were programed at the beginning of the year. 
This is being accomplished in spite of the increased hiring of foreign nationals and 
the readjustment of civilian manpower resources to accommodate the increased 
operating forces. 

The inerease to 322,472 by June 1955, refiects further substitution of civilians 
for military overseas, activation of new bases, and the increased flying hours as 
the operating forces expand. 


Mr. Doveuas. I think that it might be appropriate to call atten- 
tion to the fact there has been an actual reduction in civilian personnel 
over the last year, because we had 318,000 at the start of the year and 
we are down now to about 293,000, which is a substantial reduction. 

Now, we have taken out a lot of what we discovered was not re- 
quired, but as we build up both in the wing strength and in civilian 
personnel overseas to release military spaces, there will be an increase 
that you have indicated in those figures. 
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POLICY RE FILLING VACANCIES 


Mr. WiaGLeswortH. What is yeur policy with reference to filling 
vacancies? If somebody resigns, for instance, who determines whether 
the position shall be filled? 

Mr. Wuirr. The commander of the station. Let me explain. 
I think I see what you are driving at. The way that we are handling 
it, rather than handling it that way, we are moving into stations and 
areas and trying to ascertain whether or not that area or that station 
needs as many civilian personnel. For example, we moved in this 
year to AMC and took out of AMC 14,000 civilians. Now, we took 
them out by telling AMC not to fill vacancies until they had reduced 
by 14,000. 

Mr. Wiae.ieswortu. All | was intending to develop was whether 
or not you have a similar overall policy to that which prevails in both 
the Army and the Navy whereby the greatest care is exercised before 
vacancies are filled so that we can effect necessary reductions by 
attrition. 

Mr. Wuire. I would say we do. 

Mr. WiaGieswortu. And painlessly? 

Mr. Waire. That is the way we are doing it. 


SLIPPAGE 


Mr. Wiee.iesworrn. Is there anything to be said about your 
various programs? Has there been any serious slippage with respect 
to any one of them, or are they all pretty well up to date? 

Secretary Tatsorr. I think they are pretty well up to date. I 
think the only time that has been lost during this so-called New Look 
has been in our airbases, where we have taken them out and put them 
back in. There has been a little delay in there for reprograming. 


AMMUNITION PROGRAM 


Mr. WieGieswortn. Is the ammunition program all right? 

Secretary Tatsorr. I do not believe there is any problem there. 

I would like to correct one thought in Secretary White’s statement. 
When we give instructions to AMC, none of those instructions have 
been bald instructions. In other w ‘ords, there is complete coopera- 
tion. There has not been any instruction without complete coopera- 
tion within our military organization. 


DELAYS IN PLANE PRODUCTION PROGRAM 


Mr. WiccGLeswortu. Is the lead time required for our planes com- 
ing down? 

Secretary TaLsorr. Of course the lead time comes down when you 
are in good production, but it has not changed with regard to bringing 
new types in. When you ask about delays, we have had 2 del: ays 
in production, 1 due to the long and serious strike at North American 
Aviation, but I believe they will make that up. The other has been 
as a result of engine problems and structural difficulties with our F-84P’, 
which is being made by Republic on Long Island and by General 
Motors out in Kansas City. We have had serious delays in the F-84 
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program. Those are the only two spots in which we are not on 
schedule. 

Mr. Lewis. That is right. Those are the only two important 
deficiencies in the program last year. 

Secretary Tatsorr. I think that Congressman Scrivner is con- 
versant with that problem. 

Mr. Scrivner. | live rather closely with it. 


SURPLUS PROPERTY AND WAREHOUSING PROGRAM 


Mr. Wieeieswortn. Is there anything to be said on the subject 
of surplus property? I notice your reference to a lack of warehousing. 
r Secretary Tatsorr. I would like to tell you what we did on ware- 

ousing. 

Giese Rawlings of AMC asked General Wood to come down from 
Chicago and they made a very thorough study as to how much ware- 
housing was necessary for the Air Force. The figure they arrived at, 
60 million feet, is the one before you. 

Mr. WicGaLteswortu. Have we a serious surplus property problem 
in the Air Force? 

Secretary TaLsorr. Yes, surely, and we cannot get rid of a lot of 
material because of the redtape. I believe that the Defense Depart- 
ment is working that out through the Logistics Department over 
there, and I think that problem will be relieved, but we have had a 
great deal of surplus material that has taken warehouse space, and 
we have not been able to get rid of it. 

Mr. Wiaeteswortu. Is there a disposal program in operation? 

Mr. Lewis. Yes. 

Secretary TaLporr. That is headed up by the Assistant to the 
Secretary of Defense, Mr. Thomas, whose work has been concen- 
trated on that program. 

Mr. Dovuauas. We have had Air Force programs. We have had 
project Spring Clean. We have managed to dispose of several hun- 
dred million in surplus property during this last calendar year, and as 
the Secretary indicated, the program is taking shape and the road- 
blocks for its accomplishment are being removed, little by little. I 
think the surplus property problem is coming under control. 


SPARE-PARTS PROGRAM 


Mr. WieGieswortH. Has there been any change in policy with 
reference to spare parts? 

Secretary TaLzorr. I do not know what you mean. 

Mr. WiaGieswortu. I remember last year we were requiring 
something like 50 percent spares in the field of planes. 

Secretary Tatsorr. We have made a very thorough study and are 
revising our whole spare-parts program. think the Air Materiel 
Command has been in constant study and has called in a good many 
consultants to assist them on the problem. Secretary Lewis has also 
been working on it constantly, and I think that we are showing 
constant progress on the spare-parts program. 

Mr. Lewis. That is correct. We have been devoting a great deal 
of attention to it. I would say that we have been more than radical 
in our conception of spares and the percentages required. We have 
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been able to reflect in our requirements procedures more experience 
and more care and that has resulted in a reduction in the requirements. 


NUMBER OF TYPES OF PLANES 


Mr. WiGGLeswortH. Have you reduced or increased the number 
of types of planes? 

Secretary Tatsorr. I do not think there has been any material 
change in that. 


MILITARY AIR TRANSPORT SERVICE 


Mr. WiaG.Leswortu. In the committee report last summer reference 
was made to the Military Air Transport. Service. Among other 
things, the report stated: 

The distribution of costs to 6 different appropriation items for what is generally 
understood to be 1 activity has resulted in a deficiency in effective management, 
effective fiscal control, and in a practical impossibility for proper evaluation of 
this Service either by top officials of the Department or the Congress. Some 
details of current operations of MATS are discussed under the Air Force portion 
of this report. Suffice it to say, the Service should be placed on a businesslike basis 
similar to the Military Sea Transport Service. 

Is there anything to report in that field? 

Mr. Dovetas. Mr. Chairman, there is not a short definitive answer 
on the action taken. A great deal of consideration has been given 
to the problem, and I would like to take this opportunity to review 
the problem. 

I have some background in it because I spent all of World War II 
in the Army Air Transport Command. After the war, and before 
the establishment of MATS, there were required a number of special 
services in the Air Force, such as communication, weather, air rescue, 
and flight services, which had a natural affinity toacommand. Those 
activities went outside the country just as communications and 
weather services go outside the country. 

Then, to try to consolidate the transport facilities of the armed 
services, the air transport facilities, MATS was formed with a con- 
tribution in both personnel and equipment by the Navy and the 
Air Force. 

The Air Force continued to be the operational authority for MATS; 
and the Joint Chiefs of Staff, through a joint military transport 
committee, acted in effect as the traffic control of MATS determining 
what service materials and personnel should move overseas on MATS. 
It was suggested some time back this is really transport service for 
the military forces and for other Government agencies, and it would 
lend itself very easily to the type of fund organization that has proved, 
I think, to be very successful with the Military Sea Transport Service. 

Mr. White, Mr. Lewis, and I have spent a good deal of time, at 
least some months, reviewing with the air staff the various problems 
that present themselves for consideration when one tries to determine 
whether the Military Air Transport Service would lend itself satis- 
factorily to the so-called corporate fund operation. 

We are not ready at this time to state an Air Force position to the 
committee or to the Office of the Secretary of Defense, although we 
have been in consultation with representatives of that Office. 
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I would just like to indicate at least 2 considerations, or 3 con- 
siderations, which to me present real problems to be resolved in 
determining on any change in the form and structure of the Military 
Air Transport Service. 

The first is that this command includes the services that I referred 
to—communications, weather, air rescue, and flight service that 
extend outside the country and would necessitate some command 
authority appropriate to a worldwide operation. Iam not at all sure 
there is any place where those services can be as appropriately handled 
as i. an Air Transport Service that goes pretty much all over the 
world. 

The second problem is this: Air transportation is a premium type 
of transportation, and it is a very important part of the airpower that 
the Air Force is providing for the defense of this country. I am sure 
it is a mistake to look at MATS just as a facility to provide a limited 
amount of air transportation for the three services, particularly on a 
peacetime basis. 

The facts are, on any estimate of requirements, there is always a 
deficiency of military airlift for any D-day that is ever assumed, and 
we have not a situation where you can run a relatively small military 
air transport activity in peacetime on an efficient utilization basis 
and put a lot of transport aircraft in mothballs and pull them out and 
then look for the crews to fly them. 

The MATS operation frequeutly comes in for criticism—and quite 
naturally by one who takes a casual look at it because the utilization 
of the aircraft and crews is not a high utilization—but it is only 
through having a transport operation with a rather low utilization 
- you can, in emergency, immediately expand it to a very high 

egree. 

I ought to mention that the Air Force has spent a great deal of time 
on the program to utilize civil air transport in emergency, but that is 
a second source of immediate expansion and not an adequate and 
complete source of immediate expansion. 

The problem we have to look at is whether or not this is just an 
efficient air transport operation we are looking for, which seemed to 
be the assumption of the committee in its remarks last year. 

There is also the problem of how we can combine providing efficient 
air transportation for the services and the Government agencies with 
a ready air transport activity that will meet the demands of a D-day. 

I will be glad to answer any questions, and I am glad to have had 
the opportunity to give the committee what I feel very strongly are 
serious problems in arriving at any solution to the military air trans- 
port problem. 

It may very well be we can work out a type of fund operation for a 
part of MATS, but we are simply not ready to state an Air Force 
position on it at this time. 

Mr. WiaGLesworru. Do you have apy idea how much of a job is 
ahead of you in this respect? 

Secretary Tausorr. I think the fundamental thing is this: Are we 
f° ing to have a MATS operation that will be ready on a D-day? 

f we are, and if it is going to operate on that basis, it will be hard to 
to put it ‘back on the other basis. We are continuing to study it, as 
Mr. Douglas has told you, and I think we will continue to study it 
and will do whatever we think is the thing to do. 
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Mr. Dovetas. I will read a complete report to the committee, or 
Mr. Scrivner’s committee, later in the process of the budget. 
Mr. Wiceieswortn. I| think it will be helpful if you will do that. 
From the committee’s standpoint, it appears that some improvement 
in the existing situation is imperatively called for. 


CHANGES IN ORGANIZATION AND METHODS TO ACHIEVE EFFICIENCY 
AND ECONOMY 


Under the heading of efficiency and economy, are you satisfied 
with your present organization, and do you have methods of control 
over inventory, over obligations, over expenditures and other matters, 
that are satisfactory? 

Secretary TaLsorr. No; of course, we are not satisfied with it. It 
is improving all the time, and I think we will continue to improve it. 
We are far from satisfied. 

I think the fact that we have a 3-year program gives us all the 
opportunity we need to put every economy into effect—as to pur- 
chases, personnel, our whole program. 

Mr. WiacieswortH. Without taking the time now, when you 
revise your remarks, could you give us a picture of any changes in 
organization, or methods that have been put into effect since you 
took over a year ago? 

Secretary TaLtzorr. We can put that in a written statement. 

Mr. Dovetas. General Stone could make a statement right now 
which would probably be what you would like to have. 


MONETARY PROPERTY ACCOUNTING SYSTEM 


Mr. Wuire. I think one thing you would be interested in is we 
have put in a monetary property accounting system this year. It is 
in all the depots now. We will have it in the bases during this calendar 
year. 

Mr. All depots, worldwide? 

Mr. Wuire. The Zone of the Interior, is that not right? 

General Strong. All the depots, Zone of the Interior, have it now. 

Mr. Wuarre. That is right. 

We have the approval of the Cooper committee in OSD to test our 
new cost-accounting system, and that is being started now. 

Mr. WicGcieswortH. That property control will give you informa- 
tion as of each month? 

General Stone. Yes. It is a complete accounting system, Mr. 
Wigglesworth, so we can tell our inventory. We can have complete 
control over the turnover of inventory, the increases and the decreases. 
- Mr. Wiec.esworrn. Made monthly by each depot? 

General Stone. We can get that type of report; yes. 

It will be an accounting system, a complete accounting system, of 
inventories which will be integrated into our overall accounting. 
system, which we have made a plan of and which has been submitted 
to the Cooper committee and which has been approved by them, and 
we have been told to go ahead with its installation on a test basis. 

The monetary property accounting is just one phase of it, and it 
does give us the necessary summary dollar figures so we can do prac- 
tically anything with inventory control. 
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Mr. WiaGieswortH. When you revise your remarks, if there are 
additional items that are in the picture in the past year in terms of 
organization or methods looking to efficiency and economy, I think it 
would be interesting just to summarize them at this point. 

General Stone. I will do that. 

(The additional information requested is as follows:) 


Some areas in which the Air Force has improved its management through 
changes in organization, methods, or techniques are as follows: 


FINANCIAL PROCEDURES: ACCOUNTING 


During 1953 some improvements in eccounting methods and procedures, as 
contemplated in the amendments to the National Security Act of 1949 and the 
Budget and Accounting Act of 1950 have been developed and installed. 

An overall financial control plan, developed during the past 5 years, was pub- 
lished and the Advisory Committee on Fiscal Organization snd Procedures, 
appointed by the Secretary of Defense, has directed the Air Force to test this 
procedure. The plan should provide more meaningful and understandable man- 
agement-type reports and make possible the exercise of greater control by Con- 
gress and top management. It is to be emphasized that the plan has not yet been 
approved by executive agencies and the Appropriations Committees of the 
Congress, which must be done before complete implementation. 

An essential component of this financial-control plan is monetary inventory 
control. After a thorough study of inventory-control methods in industry, an 
11-phase program was developed, the first phase of which was tested and installed 
in all depots in the United States during 1953. The second phase was developed, 
is now under test, and will be installed in all United States depots in April 1954. 
By the same dete, monetary inventory control for base stocks, which was tested 
in 1953, will be installed on all Air Force bases, worldwide. Since overseas 
depots are under the jurisdiction of the several commanders, the operational 
procedures are not uniform end, therefore, a monetary inventory-control pro- 
cedure must be designed for each depot. This will be accomplished in 1954 
and 1955. 

The appropriation and expense system, which was begun in 1948 and has been 
in use in its present improved form since July 1952, has been modified to include 
inventory 2ceounts and is scheduled for test and installation on July 1, 1954. 
With the addition of fixed-esset accounting, the revised appropriation and expense 
system will approach the type of accounting system used by industry and make 
possible the rapid conversion to the commercial-type accounting system provided 
under the financial-control plan. 


FINANCIAL PROCEDURES: INTERNAL AUDITING AND USE OF AUDIT REPORTS 


This procedure provides military commanders with information on procedures, 
methods, and internal controls on the management of Air Force activities. It 
includes the independent audit of military property and sales accounts, appro- 
priated and nonappropriated funds. Internal auditing assures commanders that 
their operating activities are being properly administered. 


FINANCIAL PROCEDURES: CONTRACT AUDITING 


Contract auditing, the independent examination of contractors’ accounting 
methods, systems, and procedures points out deficiencies which might lead to 
waste and subsequent disallowance of costs. It insures that the Air Force 
receives true value for every dollar spent. During the first quarter of fiscal year 
1954, Air Force field auditors reported estimates of actual or potential reductions 
in contract costs of more than $100 million. 


MANAGEMENT IMPROVEMENT: EXECUTIVE CONTROL TECHNIQUES 


The Air Force has instituted the use of executive control techniques to improve 
its management in several major commands. For example, at Air Materiel Com- 
mand and Strategic Air Command the comptroller assists the commanders at 
monthly executive meetings by collecting and analyzing essential information on 
major programs and accomplishments within the command, pointing out devia- 
tions and progress made in meeting objectives. By the use of management by 
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exception techniques, programs not progressing according to plan are highlighted 
and the commander is able to take prompt action to correct deficiencies. 

United States Air Force in Europe and Air Training Command have recently 
adopted the same approach to more effective management control. 


MANAGEMENT IMPROVEMENT: HIGH-COST ITEM CONTROL 


The Air Force has determined that a small part of its total inventory of spare 
parts accounts for the major portion of spare costs. Approximately 60 percent of 
the dollars expended for initial spares is invested in only 2 to 3 percent of the 
number of items provided. 

The Air Force has introduced into its inventory control system a method of 
classifying items into high-cost, medium-cost, and low-cost categories. The 
objective of this new system is to concentrate control on approximately 16,000 
items which constitute the major dollar expenditures for materiel. Emphasis 
of management is being placed on high-cost items, those which may cost from 
$500 to $250,000 each. Procuring and stocking a minimum number of high-cost 
items can save millions of dollars. 

The initial application of this type item control was service-tested on the B—47 
airframe spares. The concept is now being expanded to other classes. Instructions 
have been issued for a phased implementation of all other classes of property to be 
completed by October 1, 1954. Several classes have already been completed as of 
this date. 

MANAGEMENT IMPROVEMENT: INCENTIVE AWARDS 


The Air Force, like private industry, conducts a civilian employees suggestions 
and awards program which encourages better individual performance leading to 
efficiency and economy. 

During 1953, 34,000 adopted suggestions made estimated savings of more 
than $11 million possible. This was more than one-fourth of the total savings of 
incentive awards programs in the entire Government. 


FINANCIAL PROCEDURES: LOCAL PURCHASE 


The Air Force has increased the economy of its supply operations by the ex- 
pansion of its local purchase system. Items common to civilian use, but used 
by the military in small proportion to total civilian production, are now obtained 
by local purchase. A substantial portion of everyday consumption-type adminis- 
trative and housekeeping supplies, including minor civilian-type maintenance 
items are involved. 

Substantial savings are expected from the procurement at the using level of 
these expendable items from the normal civilian distribution system. The 
costs of supply operation related to central procurement and wholesale distri- 
bution within the military system have been eliminated; a large inventory in- 
vestment is no longer necessary; reshipping costs are saved; and manpower and 
facilities requirements for these functions have been reduced. 

At present, approximately 75,000 items have been, or are in the process of being, 
authorized for local purchase. 


PEQUIREMENTS PROCEDURES FOR SPARE ENGINES 


The Air Force has revised its actuarial procedure for computing projected 
requirements for square engines. The revisions are based on the use of factors 
developed from a procedure similar to that used by life-insurance companies in 
predicting life expectancies. The Air Force can now predict more realistically 
how long an engine of a certain type will last before it must be removed for major 
overhaul. These new procedures improve the basis for determining require- 
ments and the scheduling of engine deliveries. 

This technique, coupled with greater engine life expectancy and the effect of 
changes in aircraft programs, made it possible to eliminate over 9,000 engines 
costing an estimated 449.5 million dollars. This number included 5831 J—47 
engines at an average cost of approximately $45,000 each, 1024 J—65 engines at 
an estimated average cost of $80,000 each, and 2337 R-2800 reciprocating engines 
at a cost of about $45,000 each. ’ 

This method is now being applied in developing spare requirements for all major 
engines for which statistical data are available. Additional savings should result 
from a lowered requirement for most of these engines. 
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REPAIR PROCEDURES: JET ENGINE MINOR REPAIR PROGRAM 


More than a dozen United States air bases have been equipped to perform minor 
repair work on turbojets, increasing time between overhauls some 40 to 50 percent, 
reducing the number of engines out of commission, and cutting costs of transport- 
ing engines to and from depots. Approximately 140 others are partially equipped 
for this work, and soon these will be able to do full minor repairs. No provision 
for jet engine parts, tools and test equipment had initially been provided with 
turbojet procurement. Now engine manufacturers have been asked to design 
future engines that are easily reparable in the field. 


PERSONNEL MANAGEMENT! REDUCED PIPELINE TIME OF OVERSEAS REPLACEMENTS 


During 1953 the Air Force implemented a plan to reduce the pipeline time of 
airmen replacements assigned to overseas areas. To accomplish this, the Air 
Force worked closely with the Department of the Army and the Navy’s Military 
Sea Transport Service in obtaining firm allocations of troop spaces on MSTS 
vessels several months in advance of scheduled sailing dates. Airmen previously 
were held in processing groups an average of 16 days. As a result of this new 
transportation procedure during the first month of operation under the new plan, 
this time was reduced to 7.6 days. The result has meant more productivity for 
the same cost, which, expressed in dollars, would amount to approximately 
$700,000 in 1 month’s operation. 


SUPPLY PROCEDURES: REDUCTION IN PACKAGING COSTS 


By standardizing packaging procedures and techniques the Air Force has 
increased its effectiveness and reduced packaging costs. These costs are going 
down as smaller and lighter containers are being developed and used. Changes 
in packaging techniques and the use of padded vans for shipment of expensive 
electronic trainers and accessory test equipment led to an estimate of $1,023,000 
savings that are expected in fiscal year 1954. In like manner, the development 
of new packages for aircraft rockets led to an estimate of $8 million savings for 
fiseal year 1954. 


PRODUCTION PROCEDURES: REDUCTION IN PRODUCTION COSTS 


By continued cooperation between the Air Force and industry on production 
techniques in the engine industry, new and better production methods are being 
incorporated. Under Air Force guidance, the interchange of information con- 
cerning improved production methods, production costs of the newer power- 
plants are steadily decreasing. As a result, one of our largest jet engine manu- 
facturers had reported a direct savings to the Air Force of $13 million cost reduc- 
tion in its management production program for a period of 1 year of operation 
ending in 1953. 


MANAGEMENT IMPROVEMENT: DISTRIBUTION—-REDUCTION OF PIPELINE TIME 


Requisitioning pipeline time in the supply system is being reduced. This is 
the elapsed time between the date a requisition is transmitted by a base to the 
appropriate depot, and the date the material is received at the base. It will 
result in monetary savings resulting from lower inventory requirements, faster 
service to the customers, and operational cost savings. 

In recent months, pipeline time standards have been established, statistical 
reporting of pipeline time has been inaugurated, and standard methods have been 
developed for computing pipeline time to determine stock control levels. 


USAF ORGANIZATIONAL CHANGES 


While the Air Force has not made any major organizational changes during the 
past year, it has closely examined methods of operation and has pursued programs 
which are expected to improve its structural pattern and combat effectiveness. 

Briefly, some of these areas include: 

(a) Logistics organization and requirements: Action has been initiated to 
achieve a more efficient global supply capability. For example, the concept of 
having a prime contractor deliver a substantially complete weapons system is 
to be service tested. Supply and maintenance support contracts for weapons 
a have also been signed to give depot level support for certain of our new 
aircraft. 
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(b) Relationship between Air Materiel Command and Air Research and 
Development Command: Changes in the relationship between the Deputy Chief 
= Staff, Development, and the Deputy Chief of Staff, Materiel, have been made 

to strengthen and centralize procurement and dev elopment responsibility within 
the Air Force. 


Mr. Mr. Scrivner. 


SUPPORT OF PROGRAM 


Mr. Scrivner. Mr. Secretary, some place along the line maybe 
we did not do too good a job in selling the public and a few other 
people on the fact that this was an interim program which we were 
undertaking last year. Maybe they did not understand the word 
‘interim.”” But whether they did or did not, we understood it as 
an interim program, and in substance I made the statement which 
was equivalent to a promise, that when the Joint Chiefs of Staff had 
had time to make their study which has been referred to as the New 
Look; that when they would come up with a program for the number 
of wings for the Air Foree—and we said there was not any magic 
in numbers—and when that study was made, and the report given, 
that I would support it. 

As far as I know, I have never made a promise that I did not keep. 
That is why the promise that I made will be kept, and this New 
Look at the Air Force will have my support. It goes without saying 
that as far as dollars are concerned, if our committee can find a soft 
spot, we will try to work on it. 


BASIS FOR ADJUSTMENTS IN PROGRAM 


There is a statement that you made starting at the bottom of page 
1 and going up to the top of page 2 which I feel should be emphasized; 
namely, that this program now before us is one which is to be designe d 
over a “long period of time, and that should be considered in connection 
with the statement you made a little further on on page 5, where you 
say: 

The actions we have taken to adjust our programs were not to correct what 
would appear to be basic mistakes in Air Force planning. Most of the adjust- 
ments we are making are necessary because we have rejected the concept of a 
fixed D-day and are now planning on a floating D-day. 

In other words, under previous programs we have been working 
toward a fixed D-day, which constantly moved ahead of us from 

ear to year. That idea has been abandoned and we are not now, as 
Shlentond it, working for any one particular D-day fixed as of any 
particular time. 

Secretary TaLnorr. That is correct. 

Mr. Wiae.esworrtnu. That is one of the factors that has gone into 
all the changes that have been proposed. I would assume without 
any question that from what you say on page 2 that our airpower is 
growing. 

Secretary TaLBorr. Yes. 

Mr. Scrivner. Is the growth satisfactory? 

Secretary TatBorr. We are never satisfied with it, but the growth 
is a proper, logical growth. 
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Mr. Scrivner. At the bottom of page 2 of your statement you are 
talking about moving forward by adding 12 wings to the Air Force 
and building a firmer base for further expansion. You say: 

We have examined requirements and operstions. We have eliminated much 
that could be eliminated without adversely affecting combat capabilities, and we 
have brought new economies into our operation. 

I would like to say at this time during the past 7 months in the 
visits I have made to many installations, most of which were Air 
Force, that I have been highly gratified by what I have seen, particu- 
larly the zeal and the enthusiasm that so many of the men and officers 
have shown for the saving of dollars and manpower. It is quite 
refreshing and I have seen more of that in the last 7 months than I 
have seen in the previous 7 years. Of course, those men are to be 
commended for it. 

ECONOMIES ACHIEVED 


I would like to ask you if you can state for the record what are 
some of the economies that have been achieved during the past few 
months and how they were accomplished. 

Secretary Tatporr. When you use the word, sir, of “econo- 
mies” 

Mr. Scrivner. I did not use it; you did. 

Secretary TaLtsorr. When I use or we use the word ‘economies’ 
we speak of them as a red :ction in money spent. We have, I think, 
made real accomplishment in our manpower, both as to utilization 
and numbers. We have reduced such equipment contracts as we felt 
we could, particularly in engines and some of our training plans and 
our supporting equipment. 

— following examples of economies were submitted for the 
record: ) 


Manpower EconomIEs 


Economies in manpower during fiscal year 1954 have been aimed at increasing 
the number of combat and combat support units within a lower total strength. 
The result has been a marked decrease in the number of military personnel used 
in support and administrative activities, with a concurrent increase in the number 
in the operating forces. 

For example, substitution of indigenous workers for military personnel overseas 
will eventually permit diversion of some 43,000 military authorizations from depot 
and airbase functions to the operating forces. 

Other examples of manpower economies which have permitted the expansion 
of the combat structure include the reduction of authorizations in the food-service 
function by 8,096 through imposition of stringent manning standards and re- 
duction of the number of helpers to the minimum required for training into higher 
skills; the arbitrary reduction of Air police authorizations by approximately 20 
percent; reduction in motor-vebicle function of 9,132 authorizations by decreasing 
the number of vehicles through analysis of their utilization, and by applying the 
results of several controlled test operations to the entire Air Force; a decrease in 
the number and size of headquarters above base level, resulting in a personnel 
reduction of about 10 percent. Illustrations of other economies are indicated on 
pages 18 and 24. 


ENGINE OVERHAUL 


Mr. Scrivner. You have just mentioned engines. What is the 
resent basis used by the Air Force on its replacement program? 
Pechage I should say: What engine life are you now using for the 
basis of your overhauls and procurement? 
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Secretary TaLzorr. I would say about 300 hours between overhauls 
at the present time. 

Mr. Scrivner. Well, some of your Air Force people have been 
quite proud of the records they have made. I have read statements 
where they are running substantially in the neighborhood of 700 
_— between Pain soi They are proud of that, and we would 

, too. 

If that is possible then, of course, we may have an opportunity to 
look again at the jet-engine program, especially in view of the fact 
that just a few nights ago on one of the TV programs General Electric 
spokesmen stated that they were furnishing Air Force engines with 
1,200 hours of life between overhauls. 

Secretary Tatsorr. They may have one or two engines that have 
done that, but that is not what you can possibly figure as our average 
utilization of them. 

Mr. Scrivner. They were puffing their product a little, then? 

Secretary Tatsorr. I think so—speaking a little out of turn. 

Mr. Scrivner. You can see where it puts the members of this 
committee when some manufacturer says “1,200 hours” and then what 
is given to us is much, much lower than that. It makes us wonder 
sometimes. 

Secretary TaLBorr. Would you like to comment on that, Mr. Lewis? 

Mr. Lewis. There is no single overhaul figure that can be applied 
across the board. Engines have different rates, depending upon the 
maturity of the engine and its power, and so forth. 

We have engines on which the overhaul interval is as low as 100 or 
150 hours. ost engines start out with a very low life. As they are 
developed their life increases. 

I think the Secretary’s statement that we are thinking in terms of 
300 to 600 hours in the more mature engines is an accurate statement. 

I did not hear the broadcast to which you refer, but | certainly 
feel that was puffing it a little bit, and probably it was a pious hoyie 
and expectation rather than something that had been realized. 

Mr. Scrivner. Of course, if they have something that can give us 
long life, we should not turn it down. 

Mr. Lewis. We should not. We are, of course, cognizant of that. 

Mr. Scrivner. Off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 


COST OF DEVELOPING NEW PROGRAM 


Mr. Scrivner. Your statement indicates that there has not been 
any loss of time as a result of the New Look but statements have been 
made to the effect that this New Look has cost the Air Force in the 
neighborhood of $2 billion. Have you seen anything to indicate a 
loss such as that? 

Secretary Tausorr. I think that is a terrific exaggeration. 

Mr. Dovatas. I would like to make one comment on that, Mr. 
Scrivner, if I may. 

Mr. Scrivner. All right. The field is open. 

Mr. Dovetas. I think the only possible answer to that is that I 
would like to have anyone who thinks there has been a loss of $1 
billion, $1% billion, or $2 billion spell out what makes him think so. 
Secretary TaLzorr. Or $200 million. 
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SAVINGS FROM NEW PROGRAM 


Mr. Dovetas. Because I can figure a great many savings that have 
been accomplished. Iam unable to think of any substantial expenses 
that have resulted from the New Look, the interim program, and the 
return to a larger program. 

Mr. Sertvner. It might be well, when the record comes down to 
you, to itemize some of the savings that have been made. 

Mr. Dove.as. I would be glad to. 

(The information is as follows:) 


There has been included in the record a report of some areas in which the Air 
Force has improved the management through changes in organization methods or 
techniques, and a statement of manpower economies. As the hearings progress, 
various witnesses will testify further as to economies in the different areas. There 
are, however, some significant items to which attention is invited at this point. 

The Air Materiel Command was redueed by 14,000 civilian personnel, with a 
resultant saving of $32 million. This saving enabled the Air Force to finance 
project Native Son for $5 million for the balance of fiscal 1954 and provide funds 
for other necessary expenses. 

When the fiscal 1954 budget was presented, the Air Force objective was 960,000 
military personnel for a 110-wing Air Force by the end of fiscal 1954. Under the 
manning standards and manpower policies existing at the beginning of calendar 
1953, however, the valid requirement for the 110-wing Air Force appeared to be 
997,000 military personnel and 1,031,000 for 115 wings. As a result of the actions 
already taken, by the end of fiscal 1954 the Air Force will have activated 115 com- 
bat wings instead of 110, together with essential air transport squadrons and 
miscellaneous flying units, with not more than 955,000 military personnel. This 
manpower saving will result in a substantial economy in dollars. 

As of February 25, the ‘‘Early Out’ program has resulted in the release, in 
fiseal 1954, of 14,800 airmen due tor release later in fiscal 1954 and 49,040 airmen 
who were not due for release until fiscal 1955. Also scheduled for early release, 
during fiscal 1954, are 9,600 airmen who were not due for release until fiseal 1956 or 
thereafter. Savings resulting from this program and from utilization of a lesser 
number of officer man-vears than programed, are estimated to be approximately 
$58 million in fiseal 1954 pay and allowances. This policy was established to 
remove from the Air Force those unessential persons with nontechnical skills. 
Concurrently, the training program was geared to replace these people with 
persons capable of being trained in the technical skills where shortages existed. 

On the basis of studies already made, it appears that the enplovment of 31,000 
foreign nationals will relieve 43,000 military personnel for utilizavion toward the 
additional military personnel requirements for the 137-wing program. 

Under the revised program, from fiscal 1954 through fiscal 1956 the Air Force, 
with approximately 48.7 percent less ROTC graduates, will produce 17.5 percent 
more rated personnel under the revised pregram than would have resulted under 
the initial program. This recasting of the program will reduce fund requirements 
from fiscal 1956 bw at least $10 million. 

In the areas of procurement, econornies have also been accomplished. Fer 
example, a reduction in the ‘‘Heavv Press’? program is expected to result in 
savings in excess ot $100 million. Forecast o: engine requirements have heen 
improved by the installation of procedures such as the actuarial method of 
computation and has eliminated recuirements for over 9,000 engines—costing 
$449.5 million. 

Tn project ‘Spring Clean’, excesses in 49,000 line itemis were found and dis- 
position thereof is being made. This disposal program will permit the movement 
of some property stored outside ‘o inside storage, with resultant dollar savings 
due to imvroved scorage. 

Application of a more conservative policy on the introduction of new models 
of aircreft, engines, electronics, and other aecesso-ies and equipment has per- 
mitted a substantial reduction in the required fiscal 1954 and prior-vear funding. 
Shortened lead ‘ime and decisions to eliminate models o1 questionable usefulness 
has also reduced dollar requirements. 

The fact that this budget proposes the use of $2,540 million of funds Gnieine 
public works) previously appropriated, but not now required to be committe 
during fiscal 1954, and, as a resuli, may be applied against fiscal 1955 needs, is 
indicative of the economies which have been and sre being effected. 
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REDUCTION IN MILITARY AND CIVILIAN PERSONNEL 


Mr. Scrivner. It is quite refreshing to me to read some of the 
further statements here about the progress you have been making in 
the savings of military and civilian personnel. Some of the figures 
seem rather large. I suppose that there might be some suggestion 
that it is merely done with mirrors, but you do not get actual results 
by working that way. 

I would be interested in having some further explanation of just 
what steps you took to accomplish this remarkable reduction. 

Secretary Tatsorr. I would be very glad to have Mr. White, the 
Assistant Secretary in Charge of Management, give you a detailed 
statement on the personnel and the reduction in the program, if you 
would like to have it for the record. 

Mr. Scrivner. Of course, we will get some of that when we go into 
the detailed hearings, but I think a brief review of it would be well. 

Mr. Wauire. I can tell you a couple of things, sir. One of them is 
this project ‘Native Son” that the Secretary mentioned. 

Mr. Scrivner. [ have not gotten to that yet. I am talking about 
the savings in the Training Command and in Air Materiel. 

Mr. Wuirte. Those savings which were mentioned in the Secretary’s 
speech are the difference between the 137-wing program and the 143- 
wing program. 

Take it this way: If we look at what the program requirements were, 
based on the manpower policies that were in existence on January 20, 
when we looked at the interim 120-wing program the estimate of the 

military personnel requirement for 115 wings was 1,031,000, and the 
estimate of the number of military personnel necessary for 120 wings 
was 1,053,000. 

Now we are going to attain 115 wings this year with 955,000. So 
just comparing the 955,000 to the 1,031,000 you have practically 
80,000 military spaces that have been saved. 

If you compare the 970,000 with which we are going to end fiscal 
1955 with the 1,053,000, again you see something like 83,000 people 
have been saved. 

It was not done with mirrors. Everybody got behind it. One thing 
was project ‘Native Son” because it will-save approximately 43,000 
military spaces. 

Mr. WicGieswortH. That is gross and not net? 

Mr. Wuire. That is right, but you see what you have to do. 

Mr. Wice.Leswortn. It is about 12,000; is it not? 

Mr. Wuire. The difference between military and civilian? 

Mr. WIGGLESworTH. Yes. 

Mr. Wuire. Dellarwise it is more than that, because we do not pay 
the same. 

Mr. understand. 

Mr. Waiter. Let me show you how project ‘Native Son” worked, 
and I can give you an example. 

We got the money for project ‘Native Son” out of the 14,000 cut 
at the AMC, which totaled about $32 million. We will spend out of 
that $32 million, only $5 million from now through the balance of the 
year, and for that we have gotten 20,000 overseas civilians. For those 

20,000 we are taking out 30,000 military people. 


In addition we did other things to save many men. We cut the 
air police 20 percent. We found we were a little bit too heavy on the 
basics and apprentices and we could use them as air police on a roster 
basis if necessary. 

The day is going to come when we will need them, but those over- 
ages are going to be used to take care of that 20-percent cut. 

We made a study of the bands. We cut the bands. 

We reduced personnel in food services. Instead of using an artificial 
formula for the food services, we went out and studied and found out 
how many people were eating at our messes, and we made the pro- 
gram up on the basis of the number of people eating there. 

The other problem that we had was one due to the Korean war, 
which resulted in people being pulled into the Air Force in large num- 
bers and grades out of phase in our skill levels, so that we had about 
70,000 people too many in certain skill levels. like the food services 
and motor vehicle operation and maintenance. Also, we had about 
70,000 shortages, principally in the hard core skills, but the overage, 
in the food services, for instance, did not help out on the shortage 
in the other areas. 

In order to maneuver within the 960,000 we put in what we call 
an early release policy. We are going to move out in our early release 
Lino this year, fiscal 1954, somewhere between 66,000 and 81,000 
people who were in surplus skills. 

We reduced this way: Each individual coming back from overseas 
who had only 6 months to go on his enlistment, and who had no deisre 
to reenlist, was released. We said: “All right. There is no use in 
keeping you for another 6 months, because by the time you can use 
your leave and be reassigned to the next work station we will not get 
any work from you, and we will have paid for two travel vouchers,”’ 
so we let him go. 

Also, anybody who had not gotten past the grade of basic airman 
in 2 years was not much good to the Air Force in meeting the present 
requirement for high-skill people. We said to those fellows, “We 
are going to let you out,’”’ and we would not let them reenlist, if they 
were surplus. 

The third group comprised those who had only 1 year to go on an en- 
listment in an area that was surplus. If they did not intend to re- 
enlist and if they would not cease to become surplus before the end of 
the enlistment they were let out, the thought being that there was 
not any point in paying them for a year if they were to be surplus. 
Those people came out. 

I have given you a few examples of some of the things we did in the 
personnel field. 

Mr. Scrivner. Of course you could not do that from Washington 
unless you had very good cooperation all the “pf down the line. 

Mr. Wuire. We had perfect cooperation all the way, sir. 

Mr. Scrivner. That is true. 

Secretary Tatsorr. Mr. Scrivner, these oo have been done by 
the Air staff itself and by complete cooperation between military and 
civilian echelons of the Kir Force. 


Mr. Scrivner. That is good. Of course, those of us who traveled 
in Europe last fall saw the possibilities of what you now term “ Native 
Son" and recommended that it be carried on and expanded. I am 
glad to see that it has been done. The results are gratifying. We 
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save more than mere dollars, because we are keeping that many more 
young Americans at home where they are better off. We are saving 
transportation. We are saving on the problem of dependents. We 
are saving on housing. We are saving ourselves from some compli- 
cations that have developed in some of the countries where we now 
have some of our men. 

So all the way through the beneficial results are a little bit hard to 
define, but they Brot go further, in many cases, than we originally 
anticipate. Therefore, the Air Force is to be highly commended for 
the program it has undertaken and the results of getting more for less. 


AIR ROTC PROGRAM 


The Air ROTC program is one which gave us quite a bit of concern 
last year. I suppose it is still a problem. It was one of those things 
that was set up without any great thought being given to the fact 
that it would not work as well when we have selective service as it 
works when we do not have selective service. In other words, it is 
a peacetime program which is established without the ancicipation of 
trying to make it work at the same time we have selective service. 

In view of the situation that developed last year it would seem that 
a more comprehensive statement should be given as to the situation 
in the Air ROTC program as it now exists. There is quite a lot of 
concern, so I understand, among those men who are now seniors in 
the ROTC, as to what their future is and what is going to happen to 
them. So who would be the best man to discuss that? 

“ae Taxtsotr. Mr. White. That comes under Secretary 
ite. 

Mr. Scrivner. What more can you tell us than is in the Secretary’s 
brief statement on the Air ROTC and its future? 

Mr. Wuirer. Our problem with the Air ROTC was the fact that u 
until this year we were not getting enough pilots out of the ROTC 
program. 

he ROTC program, as you stated, originally started in peace time. 
The ROTC was primarily created for the purpose of getting officers 
for the Reserves, who would not be called until we had a full all-out 
mobilization war. 

When the rule was established in 1953 that all ROTC people had 
to serve on active duty, and we looked at it this year, the difficulty 
was that we had no place to put the nonrated ROTC officer. 

Mr. Scrivner. Those are the nonflying officers? 

Mr. Wuire. The nonflying officers. 

Further, we found, when we looked at it, that few wanted to be a 
flying officer, because in order to be a flying officer they had to serve 
3 years in the Air Force, whereas to be a nonrated officer they had to 
serve only 2 years in the Air Force. The differential there was 
because of the time it takes to make a pilot. 

To give you just an example, out of the graduating class that we 
had last year only 2,900 men wanted to be pilots. Out of the grad- 
uating class coming up this year, under those standards, only 3,500 
people had indicated they wanted to be pilots. 

Of course, being a pilot is a voluntary thing. 

When we shifted the emphasis, with that same group, where only 
3,500 before had wanted to be pilots now 8,800 wanted to be pilots. 
So we very quickly picked up 5,300 additional applicants. 
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Last year we took every person who graduated—those graduating 
between May 1, 1953 and April 30, 1954—pilot or nonpilot. This 
year we will probably graduate around 13,235 officers. We will 
probably commission about 8,395—7,000 or them will be pilots, 
1,000 will be technicians, and 395 will be veterans. 

We will then give to the other 4,840—assuming that they do not 
change their minds and decide to become pilots, because we want 
on all if they will become pilots or observers—certificates of com- 

etion. 

. We have made a special deal with them whereby we have said— 

Although we have a 4-year enlistment in the Air Force we will count your 
4 years of service in the college as a credit of 2 years in the Air Force, and you 
will then only have to serve for 2 years as an enlised man. 

Then at the completion of the 2 years of service we will commission 
them as second lieutenants in the Reserve, so that if they are called 
up again they will be called as second lieutenants. 

After this class we will run a maximum of about 1,000 to 1,600 
people who will not be commissioned, although if we have need for 
additional officers of their qualifications on active duty, the numbers 
will be less than that. These men will receive certificates of comple- 
tion with the same rights referred to above. ; 

Before we put this plan into operation I personally talked with 
various college presidents, and they thought it was a good program. 
It gives us certain things. It gives us flexibility. It shifted our 
program so we would not have any more of those ups and downs in 
the ROTC program. It provided officers of the type we needed on 
active duty and some additional for the Reserve. 

We reduced the numbers of our ROTC people going to school so 
that this program, by fiscal year 1956 when it would have jumped 
under the old program, will cost us $10 million a year less than it 
would have cost before. 

I have not heard any criticism in the last 2 or 3 months about the 
way the ROTC program is set up. Before that we had quite a bit. 
But, as I say, most of the college presidents have gotten behind it, 
and the Reserve Forces Policy Board—the Office of the Secretary of 
Defense setup— has approved the Air Foree ROTC program. 


WAREHOUSE SPACE 


Mr. Scrivner. Is it possible, Mr. Secretary, that if you continue 
and fully develop your program of inventory control you might find, 
as the Army has found, that you will not need as much warehouse 
space as you have indicated? 

Secretary Tausorr. No, sir. 

Mr. Scrivner. Was that taken into consideration in the study? 

Secretary TatBorr. Yes, sir. We have broken that down, Mr. 
Scrivner, in the most careful detail. So much is allotted to each part. 
The study has been very complete and exhaustive. 

I felt that we had the best consultants and best brains in the United 
States to look over this report, and that is the figure they have come 
up with as our minimum requirement. 

Mr. Scrivner. We have had the Army report, and it shows quite a - 
savings in warehousing. Has any consideration been given to the 
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fact that in all these instances you do not need completely closed 
warehouses but could make quite a bit of use of covered space not 
completely enclosed, in many areas? 

Secretary TaLsorr. Yes; we are doing that. Our losses are pretty 
bad. Of course, certain things you can store outside. Your engines 
in their big sealed containers could be stored outside. There are a 
good many things we store outside. 


FREQUENT TRANSFER OF PERSONNEL 


Mr. Scrivner. You discussed some of the problems relating to 
personnel. One thing you did not mention that has come to my 
attention as one of the biggest sources of dissatisfaction, and one of 
the major reasons why some of our men are leaving the military to go 
into civilian life is because of the highly frequent shifts in assignments. 
You did not mention that as being one of the problems. 

Secretary Tatsorr. Well, it is a problem, but we do not know how 
to obviate it. 

Mr. Scrivner. That is one of the reasons they are going out. 

Secretary Tatzorr. Well, sir, what are you going to do? Take the 
Strategic Air Command; those boys must move. That is the Air 
Force mission. 

Mr. Scrivner. That is one of the problems, but that is one of the 
reasons they are going out. 

Secretary TaLsorr. We know that. 

Mr. Scrivner. I have talked to several of them, 

(Discussion off the record.) 


(AFTERNOON SESSION) 


Mr. WiaccieswortH. The committee will come to order. 
Mr. Scrivner has the witness. 


REENLISTMENT PROBLEMS 


Mr. Scrivner. Mr. Secretary, before the noon recess we were 
discussing some of the reenlistment problems that you mentioned 
in your statement. 

One thing that you did not mention that is involved here was the 
fact there are in the Air Force a great number of young men who never 
intended to make the Air Force a career. They enlisted in the Air 
Force rather than taking their chance with the draft and perhaps end- 
ing up in the Infantry, Engineers or some place else along the line 
that would not be to their liking. So if that was the reason they went 
in, you would not expect them to reenlist, would you? 

Secretary Tatsorr. That is right. 

Mr. Scrivner. Unless you did do a good job of selling the Air 
Force while they were under your supervision when you had personal 
contact with them? 

Secretary Tatsorr. That is right, sir. 

Mr. Scrivner. While you complain, the Marine experience is that 
the men they got in under Selective Service, which is similar in certain 
respects, are only getting a 5-percent reenlistment, so the Air Force, 
I would say, is doing a pretty good job. 
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Secretary Tausorr. I think we are doing better than the Army, but 
I believe we could do a better job. 

Mr. Scrivner. I have talked to a lot of these men who are going 
out of the service into civilian life. They mention one thing—the 
frequent shifts in assignment and moves and breaking up of the family, 
and that is a matter of administration that could be changed consid- 
erably. You could build up a better feeling in the Air Force and 

Secretary that is correct. 

Mr. Scrivner. You mentioned one thing here about the fact there 
was a feeling that they were not being appreciated for their services. 
I have not had anyone complain to me a that. I have talked to 
hundreds, if not thousands, of them. I have not had one say, “The 
reason I am getting out is because people do not appreciate what I 
am doing for my country.” 

Secretary TaLtsorr. Maybe that is an exaggeration, but we felt 
that was correct. I think all the officers feel that is a correct state- 
ment. What percentage that is is something else again. 

Mr. Scrivner. It is odd that I would never run into something 
like that with as many as I have talked to. I have made it a point 
to see why, and for 9 out of 10 it is the frequent moves, plus the fact 
that they feel they can do so much better financially out of the 
service, because in a few instances men have done several times 
better than they could in the service. 

The service cannot compete with that. 

Secretary Tatsorr. No, sir. 

Mr. Scrivner. I was interested in the statement that they have 
a feeling of insecurity. I do not know how they could feel insecure, 
not nearly as much as a young businessman, or a farmer, a lawyer, 
or a doctor, or a dentist. 

Secretary Tautsorr. For a permanent position they feel, as 1 
understand it, that they will get up to a certain point and then the 
forces may be cut and they are not sure of their future. 

Mr. Scrivner. I know, but in the foreseeable future there is not 
going to be very much of that. 

Secretary Tatrorr. I think that could almost be eliminated. 

Mr. Scrivner. As far as insecurity is concerned, when I started out 
practicing law, nobody assured me of any income. Nobody assured 
me of any housing. Nobody assured me of any retirement. Nobody 
assured me of any medical care. Nobody assured me of any of those 
things. I did not feel that I was particularly insecure. I had some 
rough days, I will admit that, but that is ‘yes normal living. I cannot 
quite understand the insecurity angle of this. It seems to me they 
have the world by the tail on a downhill pull when they are compared 
to a lot of the other professions, and the Air Force is a profession. 

Mr. Wuirts. With regard to the people who elected the military 
service, one of the things they had to consider at the time they made 
their choice was whether they were going into law, medicine, and so 
forth, where they had a possibility of making a great deal of money, 
or whether they were going into the military service making less 
money but where they thought they had a certain amount of security. 
What has happened is that they have made that election. 

The criticism we get is that they made the election giving up some 
of these other chances they had, and then these various securities 
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they thought they were going to get at the time they made the election 
they are now losing. 

Mr. Scrivner. I can show you for almost every one that feels 
insecure several hundred that would like to trade places with him. 

Mr. Mituer. It is a novel thought to me that a young man goes 
into the Air Force with the idea of security. My boy has enlisted in 
the Air Force and wants to be a jet pilot. I do not consider he is 
embarking upon a secure profession. 

Mr. Wuire. It is economic security that I am talking about. 
When I came out of the service at the end of the war they tried to 
persuade me to stay in the military service, and as they added up the 
pay and things that I would get at the end as compared with what I 
would get in civilian life they included not only pay and allowances, 
but certain of the fringe benefits, hospitalization and everything else 
and therefore they said, ‘This is what you are really getting, and it is 
the equivalent of $12,000 a year.” 

Mr. Scrivner. I was just coming to that. 

Mr. Wuire. Actually what happens, the military officers who are 
leaving feel they have actually taken cuts in pay. 

Mr. Scrivner. Where have they taken cuts in pay? 

Mr. Wuitre. When the fringe benefits were taken away. 

Mr. Scrivner. What fringe benefits? 

Mr. Wuire. Let me take a minute to explain a minor one—the 
movement of furniture. It is not so much the officers themselves as 
it is their wives. I would say if you talked to 500 officers’ wives and 
polled them, the one thing they would feel the most about that has 
affected them would be the limitation of 9,000 pounds on furniture. 

Mr. Scrivner. I have had only 2 men say anything about that to 
me, because 9,000 pounds of furniture is a pretty good gob of furniture. 
It is more than I have. They have complained about having to move 
that furniture so often and get it banged up so by the time they move 
2 or 3 times it is not worth much. 

Mr. Wuire. We started classifying the reasons for leaving in order 
of priority and here they are. This is the order of priority. 

irst they say—inadequacy of pay. 

Mr. Scrivner. You have almost disproved that to me, to my 
satisfaction. I have read a lot of Air Force material that is given to 
these men to induce them to come in, and it is a lot more inducement 
than it would be to go into the practice of law. 

Mr. Wuire. The second one is—lowered prestige of the military 
officer in the civilian community. 

Mr. Scrivner. Where do we get that idea? If they so conducted 
themselves in their communities as we expect them to conduct them- 
selves, I have nowhere seen anybody that looked down on a military 
man. 

_Mr. Warre. I will not argue. I am just listing the reasons they 
ve. 
© Mr. Scrivner. I am trying to figure in my mind why they would 
say that. I have never seen any evidence of it. 
r. Ware. The third reason that they give, is the one you give, 
dissatisfaction with frequent movements. 
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FRINGE BENEFITS 


The fourth reason is they feel there has been a breach of faith by us 
ee because of what they say is the whittling away of fringe 

enefits. 

Mr. Scrivner. What whittling? How many PX’s has the Air 
Force discontinued during the course of the year? 

Mr. Wuire. Only 1 or 2. 

Mr. Scrivner. That has not hurt them much. 

Mr. Wuire. There was a great deal of unhappiness because they 
feared there was going to be more of it with the reports that came out 
from the newspapers. 

Mr. Scrivner. They are thinking about things that never happen. 
I have talked to some of those people about the commissaries, too, 
and they tell me if they put any value on their time, it is not helping 
them nearly as much as we claim, That is the argument we get, 
because they have to get up at 6 o’clock in the morning to get down 
there on time, and they can only buy on certain days, and on certain 
days it is closed, and by the time they go through the redtape and all, 
it has taken half a day to shop when they could just as easily have 
gone to a chain store and gotten it done in 40 minutes. 

It looks like you are setting up a strawman to knock down. They 
are not really genuine losses at all. 

I sometimes wonder why some of these things arise, and what ac- 
tivity, if any, any of the services have taken to combat a lot of this 
propaganda. 

DECREASE IN RATE OF REENLISTMENT 


Secretary Tatsorr. Do you have a figure on how much the rate of 
enlistment has decreased? 

Mr. Waurre. All this time before we have talked about a rate of 
enlistment based on people who came in before Korea and not moti- 
vated by the draft. That rate of reenlistment was about 60 percent. 

Now, we estimate for next year that the best we will get is 33 per- 
cent reenlistment. This assumes that some of our undecided airmen 
in the sample survey will reenlist. The danger of talking about 33 
percent is that that 33 percent averages people who have finished the 
first-term enlistment, second term, third term, and fourth term. The 
biggest group we have coming out this year are first termers that came 
in after Korea. This is the first year we have faced that, and 70 per- 
cent of the people leaving us this year are first termers. We have to 
hit 20 percent of this group in order to average out at 33 percent. 

Mr. Scrivner. Does not that come back to the point that I was 
raising, that a lot enlist in the Air Force rather than take their chances 
with selective service and go into the Army? 

Mr. Wuire. I agree. What we have to do in order to make the 
Air Force survive, qualitywise and not quantitywise, is to make these 
people think the Air Force is a better career than they could get on the 
outside. We have to get them to stay, because if we fall below that 
rate, which is based on a 20-percent reenlistment this year for first 
termers, we could not man the Air Force. We could not do the training 
program we want. We have our intake geared at the highest level we 
figure we can make, which is about an average of 11,000, and with a 
33-percent reenlistment rate we will come out all right. If we exceed 
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the 33 percent, we can reduce the number of new intakes that we have 
to take. 

Mr. Scrivner. Well, all right. 

Now, among these many men who are going out who came in to 
avoid coming in under selective service, you have wasted a lot of time 
in training them because they are not going to be permanent, so if you 
screen them more carefully and see they are going to make a career 
before you put them in a lot of these schools that will last for a long 
time—and it takes them out of circulation for a long time—you will 
save some. In other words, give the training as an inducement to 
those men to stay in instead of giving it because you happen to go 
down the line and count them off, 1, 2, 3, 4, you are going to this 
school and you are going to that school. 

Mr. Wuire. What we are trying to do this year because we have 
a problem besides that—we have to man the force within 970,000 
people—we are taking the people that are coming in and classifying 
them on intelligence quotas, their ability to absorb training and we 
are training only for the hard-core skills where shortages exist or will 
exist in the near future. 

Mr. Scrivner. That is good. 

Mr. Wuirte. We are training only for our higher skills. We are 
going to train for hard-core skills. For example, the ROTC graduate 
who is not going into flying training is committed for only 2 years 
service. We are breaking down electronics, and we are saying to the 
2-year man, “You can only go through this one phase of electronics 
and communication because that is all the good we are going to get 
out of you in 2 years.” 

Mr. Scrivner. That is commonsense. 

Mr. Wurre. But if he will stay on longer we will send him through 
the whole course, so we are doing that wherever we can. 

Mr. Scrivner. It is a little late in the game for some, but that is 
the right way. 

Did any of these people that you talked with as to why they were 
leaving the service tell you pointblank they did not want to stay in 
the military service, they did not like it? 

Mr. Wuire. The things that I gave you were the reasons why the 
officers were leaving. 

Mr. Scrivner. I am talking about the officers. 

Mr. Wuire. I have not seen that, if it is so. 

Mr. Scrivner. I have. 

Secretary Tatsorr. I have seen it. 

Mr. Scrivner. It is a pretty potent factor. They do not care for 
military service. Everybody does not care for it. In many instances 
it takes a particular type of person that the service appeals to. A lot 
of them do not like it. They do not like to move. They do not like 
the discipline. They do not like all the time that it takes for them to 
build up to certain levels where they can participate in certain activi- 
ties. I have had a lot of them tell me pointblank—*I do not care to 
stay in it.”’ 

No matter what you offer them, they will go out. When you have 
a man like that, no matter what inducement you offer, or what you 
do, he just rules out the military service. 

’ Mr. Wuarre. i think what we are talking about on inducements is 
to see if we cannot come out with some kind of a basis whereby your 
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committee, the Congress and everybody that is really interested in 
this problem can come to a solution which would get that rate this 
year above 33 percent because if we can get it above 33 percent this 
year the taxpayer would be way ahead. rere would be a great deal 
of savings in our Training Command, for example. 

Mr. Scrivner. I can see that. 

The Secretary in his statement did not say so, but I think he was 
making a fairly broad hint—that is the way that it appeared to me— 
that perhaps we should hike the reenlistment bonus or something. 
He did not say so in so many words, but he points out how much it 
costs to educate one of the men and all of that. 

Secretary Tatzorr. I did not have any specific thing in mind. I 
think the Department of Defense, through Dr. Hannah, is working 
on a broad program for the three services for something of that kind, 
but I have gathered that in talking to the men it is not the pay that 
is the governing factor, strange as it may seem. 

We have an interesting thing. There are certain of these places 
where they will reenlist. At Limestone, Maine, we get practically no 
rate of reenlistment. At Okinawa we got one of our best rates of 
reenlistment. Okinawa has a beautiful climate and all the facilities 
and everything you could think of and our men will reenlist. You will 
find that at certain of your fields and stations in California. 

Mr. Suepparp. There is no question about it. 

Mr. Scrivner. I come back to what Secretary White has said. 
In Secretary Talbott’s statement he refers at the top of page 8 to the 
relatively low pay. Relative to what? 

Secretary Tatsorr. To civilian pay. 

Mr. Scrivner. J do not know that it is. In some cases it would 
be and in others it is more. 

Secretary Tatsorr. That is true. 

Mr. Scrivner. So when you say “relatively low pay,” we have 
have something to measure “relative’’ to. 

I have read these brochures that the Air Force puts out and if I 
were a young man and able to pass the examination, I think that I 
would have been sold. 

Secretary TaLzorr. We try to. 

Mr. Scrivner. They paint a mighty fine picture. The Air Force 
certainly offers more than taking potluck in a lot of civilian jobs. 

I have only one more question. It is based upon the meaning of 
words, perhaps. 

RECREATIONAL FACILITIES 


You are talking about recreation in barracks and recreational 
facilities. We have been told all through the years one of the reasons 
that you wanted to establish all of these bases near large cities was 
because of the recreational facilities these cities furnish to keep up the 
morale of the Air Force. Do I conclude from your statement here 
that that has not worked out as well as you expected; that the recrea- 
tional facilities are not there so that we have to go into the program 
all over again? 

Secretary TaLsorr. I think where we are near a large community, 
we do not have to worry. 


Mr. Scrivner. Most of your large bases are near large communities. 
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Secretary TaLtsorr. We have a lot that are not, sir. We are 
activating, as you know, some new bases that are pretty far away. 
There are some situations in Mr. Sikes’ territory. At Eglin, we 
have to have those facilities. 

Mr. Sixes. That is true. They are important. 

Mr. Scrivner. You are not having trouble there? 

Secretary Tatsotr. We do not have to have the recreational 
facilities in some places as we do in Eglin, for example. 

Mr. Scrivner. I do want to comment on the statement. It is 
reassuring. It restores a lot of faith and confidence, and should in 
the minds of the public. 

J think the Air Force is to be commended upon the job it has done 
and the results obtained and the way it has been getting better utiliza- 
tion of manpower and a rather striking savings in dollars as well that 
goes right along with it. 

Mr. Mr. Miller. 


MAINTENANCE OF GOOD REENLISTMENT RATE 


Mr. Mituer. Mr. Secretary, I want to talk a little more about this 
personnel business because | fully concur in your statement insofar 
as the vital importance of maintaining a good reenlistment rate is 
concerned and keeping the career people in the Air Force. 

I think it is a tremendously vital part of all the services, particularly 
in one so highly technical as the Air Force. 

- The discussion Mr. Scrivner has just had has been most enlighten- 
ing. I might say briefly, I think, regardless of what has been told 
your staff—and I am not questioning the accuracy of what has been 
told—it is utterly different from the story that we as Members of 
Congress, or veterans, or fathers, or hosts to our children’s mess- 
mates, so to speak, get. 

I think one of the things that is involved is a certain insecurity, 
not financial, and I think at times when we are not at actual war there 
is a good deal of morale work to be done. You cannot write that into 
brochures, but it involves hundreds of thousands of individuals. 

I will illustrate what I mean. Recently a young airman who had 
served in World War II, later served in Korea, is now stationed in 
Mr. Scrivner’s State of Kansas, and he was home on leave and came 
to see me. He had known me in my military days and he approached 
me with all the military courtesies. He said: 

I do not want any special favors, but I understand that you are in a position 
to do this for me. My mother is not likely to live for 6 months. My being in 
Korea had a great effect upon her. She has to undergo an operation and she 
thinks if I were where she could see me once in a whole—I am the only child—it 
might prolong her life. I am not married. My whole life is wrapped up in my 
mother. I hate to come to you with something like this. I am a soldier, but I 


understand the work I do in Kansas is done all around this area and could I get 
a transfer? 


I took up the matter in the usual way and got back a letter which 
said the case had been considered and that under all the circumstances 
his was not such a hardship as would justify compassionate transfer. 
Maybe it would not. 

If I were sitting in the seat of responsibility like you and the general 
here, and there was no combat reason why a thing like that could not 
be done, I think that I would look into it. There is a man who wants 
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to stay in the Air Force, but if his mother dies while he is in Kansas, 
and there is work near his mother that he could be doing, he is probably 
going to be embittered and get out. 

As a member of this group I would be a little more eager to vote 
extra travel pay, which is the only thing that could be involved in a 
case like that, if the policy were to build up morale in worthy cases. 
If this fellow was not the type of man that the Air Foree wants, and 
if he did not want to stay in the Air Force, it might be different. 
But I believe that the services, all of them, and the Air Force in 
particular, could profit by a little more liberality in such cases that 
could not be considered in time of combat. 

Secretary Tatsorr. If I may remark on that, I agree with you, 
and I think a great many of those things we do not do should be done. 
I think we ought to be a little more alive from that morale standpoint. 

Mr. Miurr. I think collectively it would have a great effect on 
this adverse reenlistment if every man in the Air Force felt that it 
was not purely a question or regulation but there was a real interest 
in his personal welfare and they would be considered in the same at- 
mosphere as was the case with an old-time company commander who 
was a father and counselor to the whole outfit. If he could feel that 
way about his Air Force, I think you would find him not wanting to 
get out but to stay in. 

Now, that brings me to another element of insecurity: How many 
of your active Air Force officers up to the present time are Regulars 
and what percent are Reserves or civilians temporarily in the Air 
Force? 

Mr. Douetas. Eighty percent. 

General Stone. About 20 percent Regulars. 

Mr. Miuuer. In a situation where we cannot reasonably foresee 
any curtailment of needs in the foreseeable future, that is a very 
unfortunate percentage. What efforts are being made to build up 
the career personnel among the officers? 

Mr. Wurst. We have to get, I think, the removal of the statutory 
ceiling on our Regular officers. At the present time we are now taking 
a look at what kind of a request we should come to Congress with to 
increase the size of the Regular Establishment. 

Mr. Mituer. You would have a situation if we were suddenly 
called upon to go into all-out mobilization where your percentage 
might drop to nor microscopic proportions of people that are in 
the Regular Establishment. 

Mr. Wuire. We have only about 27,000 officers authorized for the 
Air Force, Regulars. 

Mr. Mituer. That is not the function of this committee, but it 
certainly seems to me the legislative committee ought to take that up 
because the percentage is indeed low. 

For what I am talking about, it becomes even more critical because 
of the difficulties that center in the Reserve system, and none of the 
services have been able to solve the problem yet. I hope they may 
someday. 

I have been in the organized Reserves myself for 37 years, and I 
know something about the difficulties that are involved in it. 
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INVOLUNTARY RELEASE OF RESERVISTS 


When I was with Mr. Scrivner’s committee in Europe this past 
fall we ran into a number of instances, we both did. One of the base 
commanders we talked to introduced us to a captain who was appar- 
ently a very distinguished young flyer. He had done considerable 
combat in World War II and then he had also flown in Korea, but 
they said that he had to go home. 

We asked him why. It seemed because of the flow in the pipeline 
there had to be eliminated so many people. He would have liked to 
stay in the Air Force, he would have liked to make a career of it, but 
he had to go. As I recollect the young fellow was one of the most 
skilled pilots out there, but was being sent back home and put back 
into civil life where he did not want to go, in order that these Reserve 
officers, that might otherwise have missed the draft, could be absorbed. 
It seems to me there is no reason why a highly trained officer should 
be put out of the service at the height of his usefulness so some boy 
who might otherwise skip the draft will be ordered to active duty. 
It does not appear to be in the national interest. It is too big a prob- 
lem to solve here but I hope Mr. Secretary, you will give it very careful 
thought. This business of having to make places for all the graduates, 
whether you have more than you need or not, seems to me all wrong. 
Mr. Hershey’s attitude that otherwise they might evade the draft 
someday does not make sense to me. It would be just as factual to 
say if your son loses a leg in Korea and my boy in the same action 
comes out unhurt he ought to have his leg chopped off too. That is 
not my idea of equality. 

There is insecurity from another point of view, and this is a case 
that has caused me considerable concern. Let me say in view of 
what was said earlier today off the record, I have had fine coopera- 
tion from the liaison group here on the Hill, but as my colleagues have 
pointed out so often their hands have been tied and the answers have 
not been the ones we have wanted. 

I have had several cases of this type, but here is one that I would 
like to call to your attention. I will not mention the officer's name. 
He is a Reserve officer who has been 19 and a fraction years on active 
duty, either as an officer or as an enlisted man. He was not in the 
flying category but in the administrative field. He was a lieutenant 
colonel. 

He was told that his services were no longer needed and was re- 
leased from the service at the age of about 41 with a family to look 
after and no contacts for 19 years in civil life. He is not eligible for 
retirement because he has to have 20 years service for that. He made 
every effort to be retained on duty, and finally his case was brought 
to my office. 

Secretary TatBour. When was that, may I ask? 

Mr. Mituer. Last November, I believe. 

Now, I found out there had been a screening board and they said 
they had to get rid of so many, and they compared the records. 

Not wanting to get excited until I knew the facts, I asked for his 
201 file. It took me 3 months to get it. I do not know why. It 
was said that it was in transit. It took me 3 months to get that man’s 
201 file to assure myself the record was a clean one as he told me it 
was. They said his case could not be reviewed because his com- 
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manding officer had not asked to have it reviewed. At the time the 
findings came through he was in transit from Korea where he had 
been on duty. His commanding general was probably so busy he 
did not know what was transpiring in his case. 

At any rate, I asked to have the matter held up and I could not 
get to first base on it. That officer was told that the only thing he 
could do to qualify for retirement was to serve at least 9 or 10 more 
months and that he would have to enlist as an airman, second class 
and then after he served out that time he would then be able to retire 
under the existing law. 

This particular individual had been a field officer for 15 years. 
I cannot imagine anything that would disrupt morale more than to 
have people who have had relatively high rank going into some 
organization as a beginner, an airman, second class, or whatever the 
rating might be. It would be quite a hardship. 

I would not like to be a sergeant of a platoon if a lieutenant colonel 
were serving as one of my rookies. By the same token, it would be 
embarrassing to everybody all down the line. I would certainly have 

eat sympathy for a man who had held field grade for 15 years and 

ad an honorable record and served through two wars, and in order 
to keep bread and butter in his family’s mouths it is necessary for 
him to serve as a buck private. 

I do not know why those regulations are so strict, Mr. Secretary, 
but it seems to me that does more to hurt the morale and the feelings 
of the men in service than anything else. 

Secretary Tatzorr. I think it is outrageous and that it ought to 
be corrected. 

Mr. Mixer. This man might have had a job available after World 
War IT, but he was urged to stay in at that time, and then when Korea 
came along no good American in uniform would ask to quit when the 
shooting starts. After he had been in service over 19 years there was 
not a place found for him for another 8 or 9 months, and even if the 
re! Force did not need him, it seems that something could have been 

one. 

Secretary Tausorr. | think it is lousy and it ought to be corrected. 
I think it is very bad. 

Mr. Miturr. You have sort of asked for trouble. I have never 
called your office, or would not think of it unless it was a matter that 
affected the Nation and not an individual. I will send you his case. 
I will ask you to see if something can be done. 

Secretary TaLzorr. If you will send me his case I would really 
appreciate it. 

r. Mruuer. I think when we are not actually shooting at people, 
we have to worry about little individual problems in the echelons all 
the way up, and it ought to be a matter of national policy. I believe 
that it would pay great dividends. I can only speak for myself, but 
I know, in the two wars that I fought in, the unit commanders that 
took care of their men got results on the battlefield. 

Secretary Tatzorr. While I was in my office at noon I asked for 
a lot of that information. I wanted to know how many cases we 
have daily. You have brought up a lot of things that I think will 
be very helpful to us. I think this is a question, as Mr. Scrivner said, 
of morale. It is not a question of feeling sorry for an individual—it 
will pay us dividends. 
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Mr. Mriuter. The Members here in Congress know that they are 
elected for 2 years, or a Senator for 6 years, and you may have to go 
back and start life anew. There are a lot of hazardous enterprises 
in the field of business, but when a man has served his country in war 
it seems to me those insecurities ought to be reduced as much as pos- 
sible because that is one of the compelling reasons for being in the 
service. 

I know what a difficult transition it is. I have had to do it twice 
in my lifetime, get out of uniform and start fresh all over again to make 
a living. Fortunately, when I had to do it the first time I had no 
dependents. The second time I had a little something to go to other 
than just what I could earn, but it is a very difficult problem for any 
man to change from military service to civilian life unless he has com- 
plete economic independence from outside sources. Every Reserve 
officer and every reservist is confronted with that insecurity. If 
there is anything we can do—we in the Congress—to improve the 
situation we should spend some money if necessary to see that there is 
something done to tackle this problem. You will never get good 
morale out of reservists in time of peace if there is not a strong effort 
made for them to believe that their interests are going to be protected 
insofar as is humanly possible. 

We are all very interested in this native-son project. Those of us 
who saw the situation abroad think there is a great field for saving 
there. I congratulate the Air Force on the progress already made. 

Mr. Ostertaa. As a member of this committee, I, too, had the 
privilege and opportunity of observing conditions and military opera- 
tions in Europe last fall. I came back with a feeling of grave con- 
cern over | or 2 vexing problems involving conditions there. 


DEVELOPMENT AND UTILIZATION OF BASES IN FRANCE 


I should like to refer to them now; namely, the problem of the de- 
velopment and the utilization of air bases, tactical bases, in France. 

I recognize that the Air Force itself has limited controls over cer- 
tain developments there; because these developments are a part of 
the NATO picture, and that the supervision, specifications, contracts, 
and such responsibilities are by and large within the jurisdiction of 
the French Government. 

However, I was disturbed over finding that the United States as 
the user nation, and the United States Air Force as the responsible 
military service, was spending money into these air bases to bring 
them up to United States standards all of which leads to a bad situa- 
tion. J] assume that you are familiar with them, Mr. Secretary. 

Secretary Tatsorr. I do not know which problems. I know that 
there are a lot of problems, and I have been to the bases. I know 
that problems exist. 

Mr. OstertaG. It may be a case of locking the barn after the 
horse was stolen, but I would like to inquire if you have any knowl- 
edge as to the improvement of our relationship and contro! over the 
construction of these bases during the past 6 months—improvement 
in our relationship over the control of our money and NATO’s money, 
which is going into the construction of these airbases? 

Secretary Tausorr. I do not know that there has been much im- 
provement. It is a little better. 
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Mr. Douetas. I am not quite sure what you have in mind. 

Secretary TaLsorr. What base do you have in mind? 

Mr. OsrertaG. Practically every one in France. 

Mr. Dovetas. The bases that our Air Force will occupy in NATO 
are scattered in several spots. There are perhaps eight in France. 
I will just refer to a rough number. There is a NATO standard to 
which the bases will be built without special contributions by the 
United States. Although in arriving at that standard, my recollec- 
tion is that we provide something like 40 percent of that cost. 

Mr. Osrertac. Of the NATO? 

Mr. Dovauas. Yes. 

Mr. Osrprrac. That is right. 

Mr. Douctas. Although the cost of the bases varies, the NATO 
standard, I think, runs anywhere from $10 million to $13 million. 

Mr. OstertaG. On each base? 

Mr. Doveé.as. On each base to bring the base up to our standard, 
which involves an additional expenditure of something like $6 million 
to $8 million more, or perhaps a little more than that. 

Mr. Osrertaa. Considerably more in some instances. 

Mr. Dove.as. That is correct. But on the normal, a fighter- 
bomber base such as Chaumont, I think that is not a bad figure. 
There is no question but there have been repeated and continuing 
difficulties and roadblocks in the selection of the sites in the develop- 
ment of the bases. All of us who have gone over there and taken a 
look at it are aware of it. We have moved through a good many 
organizational problems as to how to build these French bases. 

A little over a year ago, before any of us were concerned with it, a 
group of American contractors was formed to provide management 
control of this base construction effort. Then about a year ago, 
under the executive directorship of the Army in that theater, the 
joint construction agency was formed which took over full responsi- 
vility for the construction of the NATO air bases, along with other 
military facilities in France and in some other spots. 

Now, I think General Nold, who is the head of the joint construction 
agency, has made a good deal of progress in establishing better rela- 
tions with the French authorities involved in the construction of 
NATO bases in which we have a particular interest. I could not give 
you right now examples of any material changes, but in reviewing the 
program and the progress that has been made on them, those bases 
are finally coming along, and we are going to have operational bases. 

Secretary TaLsorr. Did you go to Chateauroux? 

Mr. Osrertaa. Yes. 

Secretary Tatsorr. That is a pretty discouraging picture. 

Mr. Ostrerrtac. I intended to refer to Chateauroux because Chateau- 
roux offers another type of problem that concerns us. 

Secretary Tatnorr. I think that Chaumont is pretty well along. 
The one that worried me more than any of the others was Chateau- 
roux. 

Mr. Dovetas. We can throw in a remark on Chateauroux. I 
spent a day and an evening with General Tunner and inspected 
Chateauroux with him in September. I was interested in being 
brought up to dateon a firsthand basis, and he tells me military per- 
sonnel are out of the tents; they are in permanent structures. 

“a0 Scrivner. How about the material? That was not good 
either. 
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Mr. Doveatas. It was scattered all over the countryside. 

Secretary TausBort. I think one of our problems in all those bases, 
and one we will eliminate in Spain, is getting our material in before 
we get our warehouses. 

Mr. OsrerraG. You hope to profit by your experience? 

Secretary TatBorr. By the mistakes made. A lot of those mis- 
takes were made because of time. Everybody was hurried and they 
rushed that. We are trying to take things at a little more normal 
pace. I think Chateauroux was the most discouraging of the prob- 
lems I ran into on my first trip over there. 


EMPLOYMENT OF COMMUNISTS 


Mr. Osrrertaa. Mr. Secretary, in addition to the problem you are 
pointing out as existing at Chateauroux; namely, the construction, the 
housing of the military personnel, and the proper care of the supplies 
at this depot, you have an additional problem—a problem that has 
to do with the employment of indigenous personnel, and if I am prop- 
erly informed, you have, or did have in the fall, approximately 6,000 
Air Force military personnel at Chateauroux. However, this depot 
can be operated with approximately 3,500 personnel by the substitu- 
tion of indigenous personnel. I grant you that with the substitution 
of indigenous personnel for military personnel you are confronted with 
the added problem of communism. 

Now, one of the answers—which is a weak answer, in my judgment— 
is that we can do very little about it because of the French Govern- 
ment’s jurisdiction in such matters. 

If I understand the situation correctly, Chateaureaux is the life- 
blood of the Air Force in that part of the world so far as your supplies 
are concerned, and if this vital facility is vulnerable to grave danger 
by the employment of Communists, why do we tolerate this condition 
and what are we going to do about it? 

May I add that | am more concerned about our position and 
policies than those of the French Government in these matters. 

Secretary Tatsorr. Well, I cannot answer that. I can speculate 
on what we are trying to do, but whether we are going to whip it or 
not, I do not know. 

Mr. Wuirr. Maybe I can answer that. You are talking about 
project Native Son and the swap of indigenous for military? 

Mr. OsrertaGc. Let me make sure that I am understood. I am 
not talking about the employment of Communists by civilian con- 
tractors. 

Mr. Wuire. You are talking about our own people. 

Mr. OsrertaG. | am talking about the employment of civilian per- 
sonnel by the United States Air Force. 

Mr. Wuire. That is right. 

Our problem is that when we hire these civilians in France we are 
supposed to hire them through the French Government. 

Mr. Ostertaa. That is right. 

Mr. Wuire. Off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Ostertag. Do you hope for a proper solution of this problem 
within a short time? 

Mr. Wuirs. I think we ought to get it. 

Mr. Ostertaa. I do, too. 

(Discussion off the record.) 
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Mr. Hruska. May I suggest if the solution is not a happy one, and 
the one apparently you and the committee want, that we be advised 
- that so we can probably jointly consider what the alternative might 

e? 

Secretary TaLBorr. I would like to give you a more full report on 
it as we move along. 

Mr. Hruska. I would not personally, as one member of the com- 
mittee, like to drop it at this point—that we hope for a happy solu- 
tion—and leave it at that. It deserves all the importance given it 
by Mr. Ostertag and further treatment. 

Secretary Talbott. We will report back to you and Mr. Wiggles- 
worth just what we are accomplishing. We will be glad to do that. 

Mr. Dovatas. May I ask one thing? It seems to me that we have 
been making a record of statements that might not be appropriate. 

Mr. Hruska. Strike them from the record if you think they are 
not desirable. 

Mr. Dovetas. I think that we should go back and eliminate most 
of the conversation about Communist employees. 

' Mr. Manon. I would not agree to that unless the transcription is 
made for the use of the committee. 

Mr. Dovetas. Certainly, I have no possible objection to that. 

Mr. Manon. As far as the record is concerned, I have no objection. 

Mr. Osrerraa. It is common knowledge. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Wiaecieswortu. Do I understand this matter is receiving the 
active consideration of the State Department right now? 

Secretary Tatporr. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Miter. I think, Mr. Secretary, it goes a lot further than that 
one base. While I fully agree that it is not within the scope of your 
depart-nent to solve it on the international level, it does bring up the 

oint which I would think would be very much in your Department’s 
ap, and that is that there may be some place where for strategic or 
tactical reasons it would be desirable to have a base in the future but 
this very thing might make it an unwise location for you to put in an 
installation. 


INCREASED UTILIZATION OF INDIGENOUS PERSONNEL AT CHATEAUROUX 


Mr. OsrertaG. On the question of indigenous personnel, aside 
from the Communist aspect, are you planning, Mr. Secretary, to 
increase the number of civilian people at Chateauroux, thereby 
relieving military people for duties for which they better serve our 
national security? 

Secretary Tatsorr. Certainly. We do that every place we can. 
Where we run into a situation like Chateauroux we are moving very 
slowly. 

CONSTRUCTION OF NATO BASES OVERSEAS 


Mr. Osrertaa. I should like before I conclude to go back to the 
NATO infrastructure problem, so to speak. It seems to me that 
in such arrangements we have a problem which should greatly concern 
the Air Force because you are the users of these airbases. Therefore, 
in order to meet your standards and to save dollars, the policy or the 
position of the United States exercise greater insistence on participa- 
tion in the development of specifications and in the supervision of 
these contracts. 
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I concede that the French Government should have the right to 
negotiate the contracts and that they have a right to supervise the 
contracts that they negotiate. If our specifications or our requirements 
are brought into play in the first instance and our engineers or super- 
visors have a better opportunity to keep abreast of that construction, 
considerable of our funds in the long run can be saved, and we will 
have better airbases for our ultimate use. 

Now I will grant you that the Joint Construction Agency is doing 
a fine job within the limitations that they have operated. 

I did discuss this subject with the United States Review Organiza- 
tion. As I understand it, negotiations were under way at SHAPE to 

ive us more of an opportunity to look at the plans and specifications 

efore construction actually gets underway. 

But our voice or our rights in that connection are very limited. 
It would seem to me that the Air Force more than any other service 
or agency, should take a forceful position in trying to protect its own 
interests and security in these matters. 

Secretary TaLsnorr. General Twining and I discussed that with 
General Norstad and General Gruenther when we were there in 
October or November on that particular thing. I think certainly 
General Norstad, our Air Force man, and General Gruenther are 
thoroughly alive to the problem you have stated. 

Mr. Ostrertaa. I just want you to know, Mr. Secretary, that I am 
not unmindful of the complexities that are involved. I recognize 
them. Yet it seems to me despite the fact that they are complex and 
difficult, we should not take a soft attitude in connection with them. 

After all, the United States is contributing more than 40 percent 
of all costs of the NATO program. On top of this 40 percent for 
basic construction we are paying 100 percent to bring it up to United 
States standards. 

Secretary Tatzorr. Right. 

Mr. Osrertaa. The construction of each of these air bases over and 
above the NATO standards runs into millions of dollars and J] am sure 
it would cost us much less if the basic construction and the plans and 
programs were proper in the first place. I am confident you under- 
stand what I mean. 

Secretary Tatsorr. That is right. 
¥ oC OstertaG. | think we should do something about it. That 
is all. 

Mr. Mr. Hruska. 

Mr. Hruska. Mr. Mahon has to leave by 3:30. May I defer to 
him, Mr. Chairman? 

Mr. WiaGiesworru. Very well. Mr. Mahon. 

Mr. Manon. Thank you, Mr. Hruska. Off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 


SECURITY RISK DISMISSALS 


Mr. Manon. Mr. Secretary, there has been a lot in the press about 
the removal from the Government during the last year of 2,200 civilian 
personnel who were considered unsuited for one reason or another by 
the administration. Do you know how many of those were removed 
from the Air Force? 

Mr. Dovetas. I think we had better come up with that information. 

Secretary Tatnorr. Very few. We would be glad to come up 
with that information. Very few. 
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Mr. Manon. Very few security risks of any kind? 

Secretary TaLnorr. Compared to the total. I would like to get 
those things, if vou would like to have them, sir. 

Mr. Manon. Have any of them been removed because they were 
Communists? 

Mr. Wuire. I would rather say they have been removed because 
we think they might be security risks. Some of them, yes. By 
security risks I do not mean a drunkard. I mean there is enough of a 
suspicion they might be Communist or Communist sympathizers. 

Mr. Manon. I believe the law provides for prosecution of people 
who make false oaths that they are not Communists and so on. 

Mr. Wuirer. That is right. 

Mr. Manon. I take it you have not found any Communist on your 
payroll, because otherwise you would have sought prosecution. 

r. Wuire. Not necessarily. It depends, you see, whether or not 
they are out-and-out Communists. We would not know whether or 
not they were out-and-out Communists, but there might be some 
evidence that would indicate leanings that way, and the Defense 
Establishment would be better off without them. 

Mr. Manon. I can understand that you would like to remove people 
whose loyalty was in any way questioned, even on a farfetched basis. 
What I am getting at is this question of whether or not you have dis- 
covered any Communists, whether you have been able to identify 
them, and whether you have prosecuted them, or what the facts are. 

Mr. Wuire. Not that I know of, narrowed to that point as to 
out-and-out Communists. That does not mean there are not any. 
I just do not know. 

Mr. Manon. I see. We do not know in all cases whether people 
are loyal or not. We just have to do the best we can. 

Will vou give us for the record, Secretary Talbott, what your 
information is on that? Be sure to give us the information as to 
those you were able to prove were Communists, and then a breakdown 
as to the types, as has been requested. I think that information is, 
no doubt, in the making in the Government, and I think it ought to 
be provided for the Congress, and I think it will be. 

Mr. Wuire. It will be some time, Congressman. We are trying 
to get that now. You are right on that. 

Some of the records are in our field offices, in our bases. We are 
trying to get it together. When, I do not know; it is quite a job to 
bring them all in. 

Mr. Manon. I thought you had only a very few people involved? 

Mr. Wuire. You mean people we have found guilty, or people that 
have been discharged? The 2,200, as I understand it—though I have 
not followed it too closely—includes people who were given a chance 
to leave as well as against whom proceedings were brought. 

Secretary Tatsorr. You see, sir, we have in our security group 
over 1,000 men who are studying and taking care of our internal 
security in the Air Force. That is scattered all over the world. 
There may be instances of all kinds all over. 

I know we have been discussing it. We have not really got a 
summary of it. We will bring you what we have up to date. 

Mr. Manon. Give it to us at this point in the record. 

Secretary Yes. 

(The information is as follows:) 
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Based on information reported and currently available in the Department of 
the Air Force in Washington, during the period from May 27, 1953, the effective 
date of Executive Order 10450, to December 31, 1953, 25 security risks in the 
Department of the Air Force were either removed under the procedures of Public 
Law 733 or would have been processed under that act had they not resigned. 
All of these cases involved actual or alleged membership in the Communist 
Party, or affiliation or sympathetic association with communistie organizations or 
persons, or communistic inclinations. 

There were many additional resignations and separations which involved 
security reasons but which were not reported to the Department of the Air Force 
in Washington as they were removed under other administrative removal pro- 
cedures. In order to verify and complete the overall Department of the Air 
Force statistics relative to this program, approximately 250 field activities are 
being circularized on a worldwide basis. These statistics, which should be 
available within the next 60 to 90 days, will show all removals and resignations 
involving adverse security information, including specifically the number involv- 
ing communistic activity, association, or affiliation, for the period May 27, 1953, 
to December 31, 1953. 

Mr. Manon. Do you have the approximate number now? 

Secretary Tatsorr. I would rather not guess at it. 

Mr. Manon. No doubt there will be some sort of a clarifying picture 
given on the whole thing. Otherwise there would be some misunder- 
standing. 

I hesitated to bring up this question, but I felt I should, under 
the circumstances. 

Mr. Taser. Off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 


ACTIVATION OF ADDITIONAL AIR FORCE BASES 


Mr. Manon. I have just read in the afternoon paper where some 
8 or 13 additional Air Force bases will be activated. Would you 
comment on that? 

Secretary Tatsorr. That is in our program the way we worked 
our program out. It is not settled and cannot be settled until they 
are approved by the Department of Defense. That is our program 
for the 137-wing program. 

Now, some of those are definite and some are not quite definite. 
I think you can go down that list. We can give you the list of where 
they are. 

Mr. Dovatas. Mr. Congressman, I have a list here of the bases. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Secretary Tatsorr. There has been a good deal of speculation on 
all these things, as to what we were going to do in the centers. The 
staff has come up with its recommendations. They were held up for 
a long time, and they were studied. 

Mr. Douatas. We have released this list. 

Mr. WiaG.Leswortn. Off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Manon. I do not want to take a lot of time here. 1 just want 
you to clarify this picture. 

I want to know when you might want funds for these fields and 
when you might seek to activate them, if you have any information 
that is helpful. 

Secretary Tatporr. All of these bases are necessary when we get 
to the 137-wing program. 

Mr. Manon. Give us a little picture for the record. All members 
are interested in it. I have no personal interest. 

(The information is as follows:) 


_ 
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In expanding from a goal of 120 wings to 137 wings, the Air Force reinstated 
5 bases which had previously been in the 143-wing program and subsequently 
deferred. These bases are as follows: 


Location Utilization Date required 
Blytheville, 1 light bomber April 1056. 
Clinton-Sherman, Okla.............-....| 2 strategic fighter wings... Do. 
Seymour-Johnson, N. C__-....--.------- 2 fighter-bomber wings and 1 fighter-inter- | March 1956. 
squadron. 
2 fighter-bomber wings. April 1956. 
Moore Field, Mission, Primary training January 1956. 


In addition, seven municipal airports will be utilized for accommodating addi- 
tional fighter-interceptor squadrons. Some additional facilities will be required 
at all of these bases: 


Location Utilization Date required 


The utilization of Columbus AFB, Miss., will be increased to accommodate one 
strategic reconnaissance fighter wing. Additional facilities will be required in 
place by January 1957. 

Secretary TaLtsorr. We have Blytheville in Arkansas; the Camp 
Pendleton area in California; the Houghton area in Michigan; the 
Bismarck area in North Dakota; Medford in Oregon; Lockbourne in 
Columbus, Ohio; the Glasgow area up in Montana—that is a small 
one-fighter interceptor squadron—Fargo; Traverse City; Seymour- 
Johnson; Myrtle Beach 

Mr. Manon. South Carolina? 

Secretary TaLBotrr. Yes. Moore; Clinton-Sherman; and Columbus. 

Mr. Manon. Just give us that picture, if you will. 

Mr. Scrivner. Off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 


SPANISH BASES 


Mr. Manon. What about your program for bases in Spain? There 
is no money in this bill for that. That would be in the public works 
bill; would it not? 

Secretary TaLtnorr. That would be in the public works bill. 

Mr. Manon. Do you know at this time about how much you will 
ask for that program? 

Secretary Tautsorr. About $40 million. 

Mr. Dovatas. About $40 million is reprogramed from 1954 funds. 
In the 1955 program, now under review, in the Office of the Secretary 
of Defense, t think there is another $50 million. There is $40 million 
in 1954 funds. 

Mr. Manon. This is a continuing program, of course? 

Mr. Dovetas. That is right. 

Mr. Manon. Additional funds would be required? 

Mr. Dovauas. Yes. 
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BASES UNDER 137-WING PROGRAM 


Mr. Manon. Then from the standpoint of the bases for the 137- 
wing program, you have just about completed your plans? 

Secretary Tatsorr. With this list it will be practically complete. 
We may make some little shifts. 

Mr. Dovatas. This should be a firm program. 


PROCUREMENT PROGRAM 


Mr. Manon. Mr. Secretary, are you making any headway in 
getting more for the Air Force dollar in the field of procurement? 

Secretary Tatsorr. I think so. I think we are in our contracts. 

Mr. Manon. You are not buying airplanes any cheaper, are you? 
Are your engines any cheaper? That would not be true unless they 
are getting into mass production or something. 

Secretary TaLtsorr. When we started, Mr. Mahon, one of the things 
we wanted to do was to try to get these big plants on one 8-hour single 
shift. If we can get these big plants, such as Marietta and Tulsa, 
which produce the B-47’s, on the 1 single shift of 8 hours, we then have 
a reserve capacity of 2% times that production rate. 

In those two plants I speak of we have gotten now down to where 
we are only 5 percent overtime. They are right on schedule, and the 
costs are coming right straight down, because of the efficiency you can 
get on a single shift. 

We are doing that. 

Now, we hired 3 good engineering firms, and they went out at our 
expense, not letting the companies do it, and we made investigations 
of 5 of our large aircraft and engine companies. There were Wright 
Aeronautical, Northrup, Republic, Consolidated Vultee, Allison 
Division of GM. 

Each made an independent survey of their efficiency. Those three 
engineering firms then are to come up with a new form of contract. 

What we are trying to do now is to buy as much on fixed price as 
we can. On the contract that we gave to Fairchild on the C-123 
we had five bids come in and we asked for a fixed-price contract. 
We are buying on fixed price where it is possible. 

That one is the first big contract we placed on a straight, fixed-price 
contract. We are going to go into fixed price contracts in as many 
places as we possibly can. 

With the engineering information we get from all these firms, with 
the various companies that come in and recommend to us the most 
efficient and most economical form of contract, we are working on that 
in our buying. 


ADEQUACY OF AIR FORCE PROGRAM 


Mr. Manon. Are you satisfied with the present Air Force program? 
Secretary Tatsorr. I am never satisfied with it, sir, but I think 
this 137-wing concept is good. We are not fighting people. We do 
not know, but that is the program that the Air Force staff came up 
with as the program they wanted. f 
Mr. Manon. You think that this committee can afford to support 
it with confidence? 
Secretary Tauzort. I feel absolutely that is the fact. 
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After the Air Force made up that program, they turned it over to 
the Joint Chiefs of Staff, and Ronesal Teleue presented it to the 
Joint Chiefs of Staff, and that was the one that was accepted. It has 
been accepted by the Defense Department. 

That varies from the old 143-wing concept very little. There is a 
little more on interceptors and fighter bombers, with a little less on 
the bombers. If you look it over, the only real reduction, six wings 
less, is in the troop carriers. 

Mr. Manon. In other words, we are just about on our way to 
accomplishing substantially the 143-wing program, according to your 
testimony? 

Secretary TaLporr. That is correct, sir. I would say the same 
strength. 

Mr. Manon. The same strength. 


AIRCRAFT DEVELOPMENT 


I do not suppose the chairman would want to into a detailed 
discussion as to the aircraft in the various units, and so forth, because 
we will go into that in the regular hearing? 

Mr. WiaG.ieswortn. I should think you would take that up in the 
subcommittee. 

Mr. Manon. Yes. If there is anything especially significant in 
your changed plans and new concept of the use of our aircraft, I 
would like to have it. 

Secretary Tatsort. I do not believe there is any great change in 
concept, except we have developed more efficient aircraft. 

Mr. Manon. You expect to do that from year to year? 

Secretary TaLsorr. That is an actual evolution that has come along 
over the years. 

Mr. Manon. Ever since we have had airplanes, we are getting a 
little more efficient year by year in certain fields. 

Secretary Tatsorr. And they grow. The F-100 is the outgrowth 
of the experience of the F—86, and so forth. 

Mr. Manon. Off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 


EFFICIENCY IN OPERATIONS—-ECONOMIES EFFECTED 


Mr. Manon. Are you making constant studies to get more efficiency 
in the operations of the Air Force, Mr. Secretary? The Air Force, 
Army, and the Navy have been inefficient for years, and they are 
still inefficient, but it is a matter of degree. Are you making any 
improvement? 

Secretary Taxsorr. I think we are making definite progress. 
General Twining’s group is concentrating on that, and we are making 
real steps forward. 

Mr. Manon. I think you should. 

Secretary TaLporr. Certainly. We do not deserve any gold medal 
for that. That will be a taken-for-granted thing. 

Mr. Manon. What I am trying to say is that I do not think any- 
body expects perfection of any of the Armed Forces, any more than we 
expect perfection anywhere else, but the taxpayer wants to feel, as 
well as Members of Congress—who are also taxpayers, as you are— 
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that the best job you know how to do is being done in utilizing the 
dollar to the maximum advantage. 

Secretary Tausorr. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Mauon. If you have any outstanding examples of economy 
that you have been able to make over the last several months, I would 
like for you to list them here. 

1 think perhaps the greatest saving may have been in the changed 
buying policy, buying fewer engines, for those you did not need, and 
soon. Give us the information you think would be helpful. 

Secretary Tatporr. I think the greatest saving, of course, has been 
in our manpower adjustment. I think we have been able to save a 
great deal of money in the development of the life expectancy of our 
engines. That is a gradual development. It will come, as we talked 
about this morning, because you get more utilization and longer life 
of the engines and equipment. 

Of course, our electronics equipment becomes terrifically expensive. 
As we go up in these efficiencies, our overall expense for every plane is 
much greater. 

TITANIUM AND COLUMBIUM PROCESSES 


Mr. Manon. I| have read in the press references from time to time 
to titanium and to columbium, two important elements in aircraft 
manufacture. We have discussed those elements here in the com- 
mittee from time to time. The difficulty we have encountered is in 

etting sufficient quantities of titanium and columbium, which has 
een discussed. What do you know about the subject? 

Secretary Tatsorr. I know a little bit about the titanium project 
and the numbers of our top companies who are working on the titani- 
um processes. Production is stepping up in several spots. 

While we can eventually use a lot of titanium, if we now had a lot 
of titanium, we could not use it to advantage. It is expensive and 
difficult to produce. It takes time to engineer it into your planes. 
We do not need titanium skins on our planes at the present time. We 
will when the speeds get so great that the friction heat will be too great 
for aluminum alloys to withstand it. 

Mr. Manon. Do we not use some titanium now in our aircraft 
manufacture? 

Secretary TaLnorr. A very small amount; yes. You see, the titani- 
um alloys that will be developed, if you can get them, will mean you 
can design new aircraft structures and that various parts of jet engines 
can be made from it, thus hold up under high temperatures. 

Mr. Manon. I was under the impression that, except for titanium 
and columbium, we would not be able to get the maximum utilization 
and production and construction of our aircraft. 

Secretary TaLnorr. We do not need any large amount of titanium 
at the moment, for instance, in the B—52 or the F-100. We would 
like to have it, but we have not got it at the present time. It would 
have to be engineered into them. 

Mr. Manon. Who would be best prepared to discuss this subject 
rather in detail? ’ 

Secretary TALBotr. We have some engineers who have been follow- 
ing this. General Metzger is one. 

General Twin1na. General Metzger at AMC is really the best 
man. 
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Secretary Tatsorr. General Metzger is a businessman from Cleve- 
land who has made some money and who is now devoting himself to 
the Air Force. He works 15 hours a day and has been perfectly 
wonderful in his application to the job. We just recently made him 
a major general. He is happy and is going to stay there. He is the 
titanium expert. 

Mr. Manon. When we have the Air Materiel Command we can 
discuss it. 

General Twinrinea. He is very enthusiastic about the program, and 
stepping it up. 

Secretary TaLnorr. We are all very enthusiastic. I have been 
after some of our larger companies to step it up. I think Monsanto 
Chemical is doing research work at the present time. 

It is one of those things where they have not settled on a process 
which they are sure is “the’’ process for the production of titanium. 

On columbium you will have to get that information from General 
Metzger and his group. I can talk on it, but not intelligently. 

Mr. Scrivner. We can get that in the subcommittee. 

Mr. Manon. I think so. Thank you very much. 

Mr. Mr. Hruska? 


OPERATIONAL FORCES 


Mr. Hruska. Mr. Secretary, this morning in discussing the number 
of wings we had a year ago and again now you designated a certain 
number of them as being operational. The assumption is that a 
certain number were not operational. What does that mean? What 
does “operational’’ mean? 

Secretary TaLnorr. You start to develop a wing, and you assign 
a certain number of men to it. You have to get it organized, and 
you have to get the planes assigned and get it really working. It isa 
functional thing, like starting a small bakery, getting the men and the 
machinery in and getting it into operation, That is what I mean. 

They start by assigning a certain number of men. Then they 
assign the planes. From the time you start to activate a wing until 
you put it really into combat operation takes up to a year. Is that 
not correct? 

General Twintnc. About 7 months. 

Secretary TaLtsorr. From 6 to 7 months is what they are planning. 


COMBAT READINESS 


Mr. Hruska. You make reference also to the greater combat 
efficiency and so on. We had some testimony last summer which 
bore on the relative combat readiness of some of these operational 
wings. It was spread out from a very small percentage to a much 
larger percentage. 

T meade that in the committee there was not only disappoint- 
ment expressed but a deep sense of shock at some of the percentages 
that avere disclosed. Just to say a wing is operational does not mean 
that it is combat-ready, does it? 

Secretary TaLsorr. I think General Twining could answer that. 
better than I could. 
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General Twintrnc. When a wing is operational that means it is 
combat-ready. It may be short of some of the things in the wing. 

We class these categories you speak about for our own information. 
A wing that has the highest classification has everything, down to 
its last cook. It is perfectly complete in every way. 

Another wing with a little lower classification is ready to go to 
war, but it may be short of some categories »f people or equipment. 
But it is still operational. We do that for ourselves, to call our atten- 
tion to it. 

Mr. Hruska. Then what you are saying is that there are degrees 
of combat readiness? 

General Twintna. That is right. 

Mr. Hruska. With reference to the degrees of combat readiness 
which existed, let us say, as of a year ago, has improvement been 
made in the first 90 wings or first 95 wings? 

Secretary Oh, surely. 

Mr. Hruska. So that there has been more done than just the adding 
of the 10 or 12 wings which you have added? There has been more 
done than just adding those 12 wings toward this greater combat effi- 
ciency you speak of; is that correct? 

General Twinina. That is correct. 


EFFECT OF INTERIM PROGRAM 


Mr. Hruska. Mr. Secretary, this morning I believe that Mr. 
Scrivner asked some questions with reference to some criticism of the 
program on the ground that maybe $1 billion or $2 billion was wasted 
in this past year by reason of an interim program, and you referred 
somewhat to the idea that we have not lost any time. In that same 
type of criticism we have had statements made publicly that we have 
lost as much as a year by reason of having adopted this so-called 
interim program. What comment do you have on that? 

Secretary Tatsorr. I do not think that is correct. I think that 
the only place that we have lost time, and we may have lost some 
money, is in reprograming. 

We have held up tase construction. We have made new plans. 

But I do not believe that when the smoke clears away we wiil have 
lost any time in arriving at this goal of 137 wings by 1957. 

Mr. OstrertaG. Have we gained any? 

Secretary Tatsorv. | think we will come up with a very much more 
economical and orderly organization. I think that the program that 
was put up to the Air Force was almost an impossible program, with 
143 wings of the type of aircraft that we will have now in the 137 
wings. They could not have done it, with modern aircraft. 

Mr. Hruska. So that qualitatively we have gained. 

Secretary TaLBort. They could not have done it by 1955, the way 
the original program was. 

Mr. Hruska. Qualitatively, then, it can be said that some gain has 
been made. 

Secretary TaLBorr. Qualitatively we will gain a lot, because we 
will not have filled in with what we may say is obsolete aircraft. 

Mr. Hruska. On another occasion it was stated publicly that the 
administration now recommends virtually the same Air Force pro- 
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gram which it vigorously opposed just 1 year ago. Was there opposi- 
tion on the part of the administration to the program a year ago 
that is now being proposed and advocated? 

Secretary Tatrorr. I think, sir, that the program as we saw it 
when we first came down was not a realistic program. It could not 
have come through by 1955. 

I think we accepted the 120 wings as an interim program which 
would not affect the ultimate success of the larger program, as we 
thought it should be, and delayed until a new group of men took 
another look and another study. 

Mr. Hruska. So we understood—certainly I understood—the 
matter as being one in which 143 wings necessarily were not con- 
demned. That was simply held in abeyance until such time as a 
resurvey, a restudy, or a reappraisal had been made. 

Secretarv Tatsorr. | think that is correct. 

Mr. Hruska. Would that not be more accurate, rather than 
looking at it as vigorous opposition on the part of the administration 
to the very thing we now advocate? 

Secretary Tatsorr. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Hruska. That is all, Mr. Chairman. 

Secretary Tateorr. In fact, I said at a press conference that we 
had never abandoned the 143 wings. We were proceeding in an 
orderly way to get as many modern aircraft as we could during the 
period that was being used for these men to take a new look. 

Mr. Hruska. As a matter of fact, even with your present program 
you have not ceased that process of reappraisal and continued study, 

ave you? 

Secretary Right, sir. 

Mr. Ostrertaac. Mr. Secretary, there is nothing magic about any 
number like 143. It is the actual effect and result that counts; is that 
not right? 

Secretary Tarnorr. That is right. You see, you should not forget 
that this program is the program that our own Air Staff after their 
study during this period came up with, because of the change of our 
weapon potentials. 

So a lot of this has changed. This 137-wing program is the Air 
Force program, and is approved by the Joint Chiefs of Staff, the 
Department of ‘Defense, and the President. 


EFFECT OF REDUCTION IN ADVANCE FINANCING OF AIRCRAFT 
PROCUREMENT 


Mr. Hruska. One of the large items in the cut that was made last 
year in the Air Force budget as originally proposed had to do with 
advance financing of aircraft procurement, as I remember it. 

Secretary Tatsorr. I never have felt it was a proper thing 
that $5 billion was cut from the Air Force program. I do not “think 
it was. Ido not think it could have been expended. - 

Mr. Hruska. The figure which was proposed, however, originally 
in January of 1953 was another $5 billion. We can go that far. 

Secretary Yes. 

Mr. Hruska. The largest part of that $5 billion, as a matter of 
fact, had to do with advance financing, which was considered so far 
in advance that it could be dispensed with, certainly for the current 
fiscal year. 
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Secretary TaLnorr. That is correct. 

Mr. Hruska. Have the events which have transpired since, and 
the facts as they exist now, proved the validity or invalidity of that 
assumption? 

Secretary Tatsorr. They have proved the validity of it. 

Mr. Hruska. They have? 

Secretary Yes, sir. 

Mr. Hruska. And no harm has been done to the aircraft procure- 
ment program by reason of the reduction of that advance financing 
to which I referred? 

Secretary Tatrorr. No, sir. 

Mr. Hruska. Thank you. That is all, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. OsrertaG. Do you agree with that statement, General 
Twining? 

General Twinina. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Mr. Sheppard. 


EUROPEAN BASES 


Mr. Suepparp. With respect to the reference that was made to 
our European bases, Mr. Secretary, how many bases do we have in the 
European countries today that are not in the NATO category but 
are in the Air Force category? 

Secretary Tatsorr. Well, all the Spanish bases are outside of the 
NATO category. 

Mr. Dovetas. I do not believe I can give that. 

General Twinina. I think we can get that for the record. 

Mr. Doveatas. I think we had better. I could indicate the num- 
ber of places, but I am afraid | would not be accurate on the opera- 
tional bases in the UK at the moment. 

Mr. Sueprarp. You can supply that. 

(The information was furnished the committee.) 

Mr. Suepparp. I understand you recently covered the major por- 
tion of those bases; did you not? 

Mr. Dovue.tas. Yes; 1 think I did. 


STATUS OF BASE MAINTENANCE 


Mr. Suepparp. What were your observations, or what reports have 
you had from any source from which you have receievd reports rela- 
tive to the expenditures being made for the maintenance of the bases 
under the jurisdiction of the Air Force? What was your personal 
observation, and what reports do you have pertaining to that issue 
as of the moment, if you have any? 

Mr. Dovatas. I would just have to pick out different bases and 
give you my reasons and any information that has come to me since 
that time. 

Our trip concerned with bases started from here, and the first base 
that I inspected, although very rapidly and in the evening, was at 
Goose Bay. 

Goose Bay is far along as an adequate base. Some large construc- 
tion is still required. It is being well maintained and is a fine opera- 
tional installation. 

Next was Thule. 
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Secretary Tatzorr. You might say about Goose Bay that it is 
operated by the Canadians and ourselves. The Canadians are on 
one side of the field and we are on the other. 

Mr. Suepparp. What I was addressing myself to, Mr. Secretary, 
was that I had had reports to the effect that some of our operational 
bases were not in a status of good maintenance. In the absence of 
being there myself and knowing anything personally about it, it 

rompted my inquiry as to what your reports and observations had 

een. I am speaking not of those under construction, because we 
would feel that they would be all right, but rather of those we have 
had in any service for any period of time. 

ee Tatsotr. Well, in Libya I think the base is being well 
operated, 

“hie, Doveuas. I would go all the way around, and I would say that 
with varying degrees of complete facilities the operations are generally 
satisfactory. There are many bases on which we are operating on 
where we do not yet have complete facilities, and where we are still 
in a construction program. 

That is particularly true on the Moroccan bases, where I would 
say that of the 3 bases I believe that 1 base is probably to be described 
as 80 to 85 percent completed, constructionwise, 1 base probably 60 
percent completed, and another 40 percent completed. 

That is rather general. When you get to the 50 percent completed 
base it is not a question of maintenance but it is a question of acquiring 
facilities you have not gotten yet. 

Mr. Suerparp. And they have not been operational long enough 
to have any experience in the maintenance category anyway. 

Secretary Tatsorr. That is right. 

Mr. Doveatas. Understanding your question as I do now, I would 
say that all installations in their present state of readiness are being 
well maintained, where we have Air Force operating units on them. 
I think your colleagues on the committee would refer particularly to 
the bases in West Germany as being excellent examples of a wholly 
satisfactory modern air installation. 

Mr. Scrrvner. I will say that Spang Dahlem probably is one of the 
best I ever saw. 

Mr. Osrertaa. Off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 


CEMENT VERSUS BLACKTOP SURFACING 


Mr. Suerrarp. What reports have you had brought to your atten- 
tion—and I address this question to anyone here who would be, in 
our opinion, the recipient of that information—relative to our ad- 
erence to blacktopping in preference to that of cement runways, 
parkways and so forth, particularly in the field of operation of your 
ets! 
Secretary Tatsporr. Let Mr. Dougias answer that. 

Mr. Dovetas. I have spent quite a little time in discussion on that 
subject. I think the Air Force has reached a reasonable position and 
a position that they state with strong conviction, that there are man 
areas where blacktop is not suitable as a surface due to the fuel spil- 
lage which dissolves the asphaltic concrete to an extent which permits 
it to break down. 
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For some time our standard approach has been with new bases to 
require 1,000 feet of cement concrete at each end of the runway, per- 
mitting blacktop between those two concrete areas, and then generally 
blacktop except for the big hardstanding areas or parking areas where 
aircraft stand and are serviced; and there we go again to cement 
concrete. 

Mr. SHerparp. Do you not mean by your answer that it is your 
intent to go to concrete, but we have not been doing that until quite 
recently? 

Mr. Doveuas. We still are willing to take blacktop in a number of 
spots, but there is no question but that the Air Force prefers cement 
concrete when possible to get it. 

Mr. Suepparp. Please understand this: I am not trying to be 
critical. In fact, I am following the phrase you express, Mr. Secre- 
tary, on page 5 of your statement. I think it is quite applicable, and 
I would like to quote the phrase in the next to the last paragraph in 
the last line: 


I believe we are in many ways being pennywise and pound foolish. 


I think your comment is quite acceptable. It is very obvious to me 
from the different places I have been, where I have seen the use of 
jets, particularly in the parkway aspect of it, that it just is not working 
out. 

Mr. Dovetas. That is right. 

Mr. Suepparp. While I will admit it is cheaper to use your black- 
top as against the cement, in the long haul we would be much better 
off if we just put in the cement. 

Mr. Dovaetas. We did have a standard which permitted asphaltic 
concrete of the so-called temporary bases. A lot of those have come 
to look like more than temporary. It is mostly in those situations 
where we have blacktop where we wish we did not have it. 

Mr. Suepparp. Then is it reasonable to assume that where you 
possibly can and if the funds are provided it is your intention to go 
to the concrete and get away from the blacktopping, where you have 
this deteriorating effect by the spillage and so forth? 

Mr. Doveuas. That is correct. 


HOUSING 


Mr. Suepparp. I notice a further comment in the middle paragraph 
on page 6 of your statement, and I quote: 

Family housing, airmen’s barracks and recreational facilities have all been 
neglected or deleted from construction programs in favor of minimum-combat 
facilities. 

That is definitely evidenced throughout many of the bases in the 
continental United States. 

I know, Mr. Chairman, that we are not at the moment reviewing 
any appropriations for construction as such, but I think it has a 
contributing effect to a degree to this budget. 

Is there anything in the housing aspect specifically upon the part 
of the Air Force, to consider taking on any more Wherry housing, or 
is it the attitude of the Air Force to get away from that function as 
rapidly as possible? What is the policy aspect as you reflect it, 
gentlemen? 
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Mr. Dovatas. We are very favorable to Wherry housing. We like 
it and are still certifying to the requirements when it is appropriate 
to do so. 

Mr. Scrivner. It looks like it is awfully hard to get your approval 
on some of them, once in awhile. 

Mr. Dovetas. That is true, Mr. Scrivner, but it is only because 
we have to report that the base with respect to which the housing is 
being considered is a permanent base. Particularly in the last year 
it has been sometimes difficult to do. 

Mr. Suepparp. There is another aspect of the Wherry housing 
that I noticed, which left a question in my mind. We have been 
spending a lot of money on architectural and design work in the 
Wherry housing category. 

At the Victorville Air Force Base they were the guinea pigs on Wherry 
Housing, and they went through the headaches and all of the dis- 
turbances thot obviously follow a new function of that character. 

Now, if vou go to March Field you will find that we are interlocked in 
a climatic condition which is parallel. I think the general will concur 
in that, the climatic conditions at March Field are very comparable 
with those of Riverside, San Bernardino, Victorville, et cetera. 

General Twinina. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Suepparp. I was wondering why it appears to be so incom- 
patible to take the blueprints that they use in one area and apply 
them to another area, with the extension, of course, of 3-bedroom 
accommodations versus the 2-bedrooms. That could be done by the 
use of your Victorville prints. 

I am advised that those prints, once bought, are then the property 
of the Air Force or the Navy or the Army, whichever service has them. 
Why have we found it necessary to continuously go into another con- 
tract hypothetically within that geographical and climatic area? 

Perhaps you have some ideas on this thing that will clear up my 
thinking on it. 

Secretary TaLtsorr. Mr. Sheppard, I do not know the answer to 
that at all. 

Mr. Dovauas. I will be glad to try to find a comment, and I will 
say that we will try to avoid the duplication of design work that we 
find existing, and give a reason for it. 

(The information follows:) 

1. Since individual house plans are only a small percentage of the cost of 
designing a Wherry project, the use of standard plans is not practical. The 
major portion of design costs involves surveying of the housing site to provide 
topography of existing conditions, design of site lavout, including road and drive- 
way system, water, sewer, gas and electrical distribution systems and design of 
proper grading, storm sewerage and landscaping and planting. All of the above 
items are of necessity different at each base. 

2. Special house designs are required to provide proper orientation on the 
housing site, to take advantage of sun and prevailing breezes. 

3. Since the amount of acreage available is different at all sites, houses have 
to be specially designed to fit in pronerly with the ground available. 

4. Topography varies at all sites, thus requiring different foundation designs. 

5. he in different localities will dictate the size of houses and amenities to be 

rovided, 
: 6. Appearance of houses should be varied to adhere to existing base or com- 
munity designs. 

7. Heating, ventilation and insulation vary at different bases. 

8. Design costs are not borne by the Government as the advertisement for 
proposals requires the successful sponsor to reimburse the Government at the time 
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of closing of the project, the amount expended by the Government for architectural 
and engineering services. 

9. The plans used for the George Air Force Base (Victorville) project were not 
the property of the Air Force, but the property of the sponsor, and therefore 
could not be used for other projects even if this method had been practicable. 

Mr. Suepparp. J will admit that there might have been this general 
thought, and were I in command of a base I might take the same 
position: If the project is going to be on the base I would like to have 
it structurally compatible with the rest of the base. I think that is 
a buman thing. 

On the other hand, you are going into a rather expensive operation 
here. Obviously, gentlemen, the housing situation is still bad. There 
is no question about that. It would look to me that with the restricted 
budget under which you are operating, and properly so, wherever 
we can reach into a category of operation or function of that character 
and not hurt curselves and still get the end result we want, it might 
might be compatible with our desires. ; 

I see very little difference, climatically speaking, as between let us 
say this side of the mountains and the southern part of California, 
including San Diego, et cetera. On your temperatures, generally 
speaking, you do not have any extremities, other than that of the heat, 
and we all participate in the same thing. 

I do not know; there may be engineering reasons involved here that 
I know nothing about. 

INSPECTION REPORTS 


Without belaboring the issue, Mr. Secretary, which I very frankly 
have no desire to do, we find that your budget expenses for your 
Inspection Division, covering your overall interservice operations, 
in the fiscal year 1952, were $20.8 million. That is a pretty sizable 
operation. Of course, undoubtedly it is thought justified. 

Consequently, and in order to obviate the personal, if there is any 
personal problem involved at this time—Mr. Chairman, I am address- 
ing this to you, sir—I am making a request that the Air Force supply 
for this committee inspection reports from the dates of July 10, 1953, 
to September 10, 1953, not in excess of seven reports, and you Mr. 
Secretary, can pick the reports. 

Mr. Wiacieswortu. That is for the confidential use of the 
committee. 

Mr. SHepparp. That is right, for the use of the committee, to be 
supplied by the proper Inspection Officer through the Secretary. 

Mr. Dovatas. July 10 to September 10, 1953? 

Mr. Suepparpb. Yes. Seven of those reports, and I would give you 
the option of picking the seven. 

I do not hear any response from my chairman. I addressed the 
question to the chairman. 

Mr. Wiaauiesworrn. | understand they will be furnished. 

Secretary Tausorr. | want to reserve that. Mr. White is an 
attorney. Sois Mr. Douglas. 1 would like to know. 

We went back to find out what our directive was on that, and that 
is what influenced me, when Mr. Sheppard thought I had been incor- 
rect or impolite to him. ' 

Mr. Wuire. Our problem is this, as I started to say this morning: 
I wanted to make sure I was right. I am still not sure yet. That is 
why the Secretary reserved it. 
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The Executive order signed by President Truman on the 24th of 
September 1951 says that privileged documents cannot be made avail- 
able outside of the Department they are in. 

Mr. Suepparp. Just a moment before you go any further. The 
same instrument also leaves the prerogative of determination of 
privilege within the Department. 

Mr. Wurrs. But the privilege is on these documents now. 

Mr. Sueppanrp. In other words, you have put the privilege on them. 
The Department itself has. 

Mr. Wuire. Well, I do not know. It falls in the same classification 
as the FBI and CIA reports. 

Mr. Dovauas. I think we would like to answer this tomorrow, 
instead of trying to take a theoretical position, Mr. Sheppard. 

Mr. Wurre. That is why I am trying to say the Secretary would 
like to reserve on it until we find out where we stand. 

Mr. Srerrarp. I may say this to you, gentlemen: If for reasons 
best known to yourselves, in your own interpretation of that executive 
order you maintain your position I am going to take it to the Secre- 
tary of Defense and see if his legal counsel takes the same attitude. 
If I fail there I am going to take it to the White House. If I fail there, 
then to the House. 

That is all. 

Mr. Wiacieswortn. I understand that the request for the reports 
will be furnished unless some obstacle is encountered, in which event 
the matter can be further discussed between representatives of the 
Department and the committee. 

Frankly, offhand I do not see any reason why privileged documents 
should be in any different category from other secret or classified 
documents which are frequently made available for the confidential 
use of this and other committees. 

Mr. Ostertaa. Mr. Sheppard, you are not asking for this informa- 
tion for the record, but merely for the committee, am I correct in that 
assumption? 

Mr. Suepparp. I asked for the committee to make a request of the 
Air Force that reports under those dates I specified, seven of them, 
where the Secretary would have the right to make the selection of the 
seven, be presented to the committee. That was my request, and it 
was relayed by your chairman for the benefit of the committee and 
not for the record. 

Mr. Wiaeteswortu. For the confidential use of the committee. 

Mr. SHepparp. Off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Suepparp. That is all, Mr. Chairman. 

I want it distinctly understood, Mr. Secretary, that irrespective of 
our difference of opinion about this issue, that at every air base that I 
visited on my recent inspection trip I received the utmost courtesy 
and there was certainly a rapidity of response to the questions pro- 
pounded. I do not want our differences of opinion about a procedure 
reflecting upon the comands in the field. It might so be interpreted 
from the record at this time. 

Secretary Tatsorr. Thank you very much. 


|_| 
i 
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REDUCTION IN PERSONNEL 


Mr. Sixes. Mr. Secretary, I want some additional information on 
the reductions in personnel which you listed in your statement to the 
committee. Do I understand that these reductions represent the 
total which was scheduled at the time that you brought the fiscal 
1954 budget figures to us, or do they represent additional reductions 
beyond that early estimate? 

Beceetane Tatsorr. I would like to have Mr. White answer that. 

Mr. Wuire. These figures are the difference between the figures as 
they would have been in the 143—wing program as against the figures 
in the 137-wing program and do not represent savings from changes 
in manpower policies. Do | make it clear that way? 

Mr. Sikxges. Not entirely. Do they represent reductions that were 
forecast when you brought us the fiscal 1954 budget a year ago? 

Mr. Waite. When we brought you the 1954 budget we were on the 
120-wing interim program. These are the figures on the basis of 143 


wings. 

Mr. Sixes. When you brought us the fiscal 1954 budget you gave 
us an estimate of the number of civilians and the number of military 
personnel you would have at the year end. 

Mr. Dova.as. They are from the first submission to the Congress. 

Mr. Wuire. From the Truman budget? 

Mr. Dova.tas. In two instances. 

Mr. Wuire. That is right; in two instances. 

Mr. Sixes. Then these are not further reductions below the fore- 
cast that you made when you brought us the revised budget? 

} Mr. Warre. No. That is right. Those reduction were stated by 
me this morning. 

The things that came off as a further reduction from what we 
brought in in 1954 were given. You must remember this: The figure of 
960,000 we brought in when we brought in the 1954 budget was to 
man 110 wings. We now man 115 wings with 955,900, so that the 
savings in manpower this year is the amount of men which it would 
take to man 5 wings plus 5,000 people. 

Mr. Sixes. Is the reduction you have brought us a reduction below 
the original or Truman budget which was presented to us early in the 
first session of the 83d Congress? 

Secretary TaLBorr. We brought you two different ones. 

Mr. Dovatas. Should we not be specific and say that the Training 
Command figures and the AMC figures fall in that category? 

Mr. Wuire. Not for fiscal 1954 and 1955. The last sentence shows 
they are the difference in the two positions, where we would have been 
June 1957. 

Mr. Sixes. Those figures show a reduction below the personnel 
figures which you gave to us under the revised budget. 

Mr. Wurre. These figures quoted here? 

Mr. Srxes. Yes. 

Mr. Wuire. They have nothing to do with figures given to you on 
that budget. 

Mr. Stxes. Are they the same as the other figures? 

Mr. Dovetas. There are personnel savings here that represent 
savings from 1954. For instance, Native Son is a savings from our 
program for the year. 
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I think we should give you a little different figure, to answer your 
question with respect tithe Training Command and AMC. 

Mr. Sixes. I want to know whether there have been reductions in 
personnel, either military or civilian, in addition to the reductions 
which you forecast when you brought us the budget. 

Mr. Dovatas. There have been, but these are not those figures. 

Mr. Wuitre. These are not the figures. 

Mr. Srxes. What are those figures? 

Mr. Wuire. As I tried to explain, it was this way: There was a 
savings which was not contemplated of 43,000 military pee>le, which 
resulted from project Native Son. 

Mr. Srxes. Are those military people to be dropped during fiscal 
year 1954? 

Mr. Wurrer. They will not be dropped. Those 43,000 people will 
be used to activate more wings than we could have activated without 
the 43,000 people. 

Mr. Sixes. They do not actually represent a reduction in force? 

Mr. Wuirr. No. You see, we are building up so that you cannot 
reduce in force. 

Mr. Stxes. They represent a change in activity for 43,000 people? 

Mr. Wuire. And a recommended reduction against the end pro- 

am. 

“is Dovetas. But it is very important to say that we have gone 
down from a peak this year of about 986,000 to 912,000. 

Mr. Waite. 916,000 right now. 

Mr. Sikes. Was that forecast when you brought in the revised 
budget? 

Mr. Wuire. No. 

Mr. Sixes. That was an actual reduction in bodies? 

Mr. Doveuas. That is right. 

Mr. Stxes. That will be accomplished during fiscal year 1954? 

Mr. Douglas. That has been accomplished already, but we will 
build back fairly rapidly from here. 

Mr. Sixes. It is being accomplished during fiscal 1954? 

Mr. Wuire. Let me say it this way, sir—— 

Mr. Sikes. Wait just a minute. You have reduced personnel by 
that figure? 

Mr. Dova.as. That is right, sir. 

Mr. Sixes. Preparatory to building up again? 

Mr. Dovetas. That is right. By early release and so forth, as 
was indicated this morning. 

Mr. Sixes. Is that good economy, to cut down and then build up 
again? 

Mr. Dovatas. Yes. 

Mr. Wuirs. Yes. 

Mr. Sixes. Would it have been possible for you to maintain a 
constant level or straight line of personnel figures and then to build 
up the number of wings during the period that you have been dropping 
the number of personnel? It seems this would have resulted in a 
more rapid strength buildup. 

Secretary TaLtsorr. You could not build the wings. 

Mr. Dovetas. I think I can give you an oversimplified explanation. 

Mr. Stxes. That is what I need. 

Mr. Dovetas. Which may answer your question. 
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You see, we were at 970,000; that is approximately where we were. 
If we were to maintain that 970,000 throughout, we might lose 10,000 
a month, and we would have to take in 10,000 a month, which also is 
rather close in a rough way to the situation that has existed. 

As was explained this morning, in a variety of categories we found 
we had a great many airmen who, for practical reasons, were not 
very useful to us. Some of them had come back from overseas and 
had less than 6 months before going out. Some of them were in what 
we call group 4 and were in surplus categories besides. Others were 
in surplus categories and had no prospect of coming into technically 
necessary categories. So we said: 

“Tf we can get rid of a very large group that have very little value, 
particularly when we are losing them in the not far distant future 
anyhow, we can by early release get down to a hard base and save 
substantially funds by the early release and then take in 10,000 a 
month,” to oversimplify it, “‘as a net gain every month,” so that at 
the end of the period we would theoretically be back where we started. 

Mr. Sixes. That is helpful. Now, will you, when you start build- 
ing up personnel figures again, reemploy some of those same people 
you have previously dropped? 

Mr. Dovatas. As to the group that we do not think are particularly 
suited, we are not permitting them to reenlist. 

Mr. Wuire. Let me say one thing on that. 

We did not force anybody out. We said to the man, “If you will 
reenlist, we will keep you.” 

In other words, if the man was willing to stay for another 4 years 
where we would have had a use for him, we would keep him. Only if 
he came to us and said, ‘‘No; I will not stay any longer than that 
extra 6 months or that extra year,’’ and we had no use for him for that 
6 months or year, we dropped him out. 

This was particularly important to us because it is necessary that 
we sheke down and get in now as many people who are willing to put 
in 4 years with us as possible. 

Mr. Srkus. I think that is logical. 


REPLACEMENT OF MILITARY PERSONNEL 


Tell me this: How many of the military personnel you dropped 
have had to be replaced with civilian personnel? 

Mr. Wuire. None of them. 

Mr. Dovetas. Well, except that might be misunderstood with 
relation to Native Son. 

Mr. Wuire. Native Son has nothing to do with it. 

Mr. Dovatas. As to people we actually released, the answer is 
“No.”’ 

Mr. Wuire. The answer is “No.” 


UTILIZATION OF INDIGENOUS PERSONNEL 


Mr. Stxes. Now, will you tell me clearly what the Native Son 
operation is? 

Mr. Wuirr. The Native Son operation was this: We had two con- 
current programs running in the Air Force, which you cannot confuse. 
One was the early release policy, which was to shake us down. The 
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other policy was to attempt to get additional units by moving military 
people out of support and moving them into combat units. 

So, when we started Native Son, we reviewed our figures and came 
up with the fact that we had four different categories: Combat, com- 
bat support, indirect support not tied to combat, and depots. 

We did not make any shifts in the first two, which were tied to 
combat. We took only the depots and the indirect support not tied 
to combat, and we pea in these categories: 

‘‘What we should do is move indigenous foreign civilians in to take 
the place of the military, and every military man we get out of there 
we can move into a combat unit.” 

The reason we did that was the following reason: We can hire 
Japanese at $800 a year. We can hire Frenchmen for $2,100 a year. 
We can get an Englishman for around $1,700 a year. It costs about 
$4,000 for the airman. 

Mr. Scrivner. It costs more than $4,000. 

Mr. Wuirs. Even if you use $4,000 as an example. 

Secretary TaLsorr. $6,000 is about right. 

Mr. Waite. In addition to that you get a lot more. If you take 
the military man out, you do not have to support that military man. 
Immediately, when you take one military man out, you take a per- 
centage of a military man out in support of that military man. 

The second thing is that you do not have to transport his dependents 
overseas. You do not have to support the dependents. You can 
take the military man out who is supporting the dependents. 

We immediately cut the pipeline down. For instance, if you save 
40,000 people by this method, you can take another 4,500 or 5,000 
out by the reduction in the pipeline. 

Also, you cut your turnover down. In many places, because of the 
rotation, you have to have more people there than you actually need 
because you are bringing people in all the time. 

If you take a look at what has been accomplished this year, without 
regard to money, without regard to the differential between the cost 
of an airman and a civilian, we have authorized the hire of 20,000 
overseas people and are withdrawing 30,000 military people. Those 
30,000 military people that came out were not brought out with the 
idea of releasing them from the service. Those 30,000 were taken 
out so that we could activate the additional 5 wings to bring our 
fiscal year 1954 program to 115 wings rather than the original esti- 
mated 110 wings. 

The early release policy which vou are interested in is a policy that 
was used to remove from the Air Force surpluses. These people were 
released; and, as I say, we are going to get about 62,000 to 81,000 out 
that way. We shook down to a bottom level 912,000. Now we are 
building the 912,000 to 955,000. We now have 916,000. Each one 
of the people added will be in the Air Force 4 years. 

They will go into areas that are short. We have geared our training 
program so that these people will be trained in the hard-core skills 
so that the hard-core skills will be filled by the end of 1955. 

We got another advantage which has not been mentioned here 
today, and that was that we got a level training program. 

Mr. Wiacteswortn. You got what? 

Mr. Wuire. A level training program. If we had not taken this 
action, there would have been as much as 100 percent difference 
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between the training load in 1954 and 1955, which would have meant 
we would have the problem of either staying manned for the big 
peak that was coming in 1955 or closing bases and moving permanent 
party out this year and moving them back in next. year. 
By doing it this way we leveled off. It has been much cheaper 
the way we did it. 


NUMBER OF INDIGENOUS PERSONNEL EMPLOYED 


Mr. Sixes. What is the total number of indigenous personnel you 
have employed as a result of this program? 

Mr. Wuire. So far, as I say, we have committed on 20,000. We 
are going up to 31,000. 

Mr. Sixes. By what date? 

Mr. Wuire. The 20,000 will be there by the end of fiscal 1954. 

Every time I try to explain this I get into difficulty. We have 
complete agreements with our major commanding officers, whereby 
we will give them 20,000 and get 30,000 military out by the end of 
fiscal 1954. We also have under consideration additional trans- 
actions involving 11,000 civilians for 13,000 military, but we have 
not completed these additional transactions yet. That is the total 
43,000 military for 30,000 indigenous civilians. We will continue 
even beyond these figures. 

Secretary Tatsorr. I would like to say for the committee’s benefit: 
Secretary White has had management and manpower under his 
policy direction in the Air Force. He is very conversant with all 
phases of these programs. Roger Lewis who was here this morning 
has the materiel program. Mr. Douglas has under him the base 
problem, in addition to being the Under Secretary, and as such must 
be conversant with the whole Air Force picture. 

That is why each of us has his own spbere in which we think we 
ought to know the answers. 


RELATIONSHIP OF NUMBER OF WINGS TO MANPOWER 


Mr. Srkes. Have you actually added wings without an overall 
addition to personnel? 

Mr. Wuire. The answer is ‘‘Yes,’’ we have added nine wings and 
various support units. 

Mr. Scrivner. Actually with a reduction. 

Mr. Wuire. With a reduction. 

Mr. Stxes. I said without additions in personnel. Now, have you 
accomplished it by shifting personnel? 

Mr. Wuire. By shifting personnel, by taking them out of support. 

Mr. Srxes. Overall efficiency then, you feel, is greater by virtue 
of the fact that for the same number of personnel you have a higher 
number of wings? 

Mr. Waurre. That is right. 

Mr. Scrivner. Better fighting edge. 

Mr. Srxes. Now, does that include only military personnel, or is 
that also true of civilian personnel? 

Mr. Wuire. The civilian figures are down, too. 

Mr. Stxes. Then you have a larger number of wings for a lower 
number of military personnel and a lower number of civilians? 
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Mr. Wuire. That is right. One thing I want to say on that is that 
so far as the overseas indigenous civilians are concerned, they have to 
goup. But you cannot count a $800 Japanese the same as you count 
a $4,000 American civilian. It is really money we are talking about 
rather than numbers. 

Mr. Stkes. Now since that would appear to be a very creditable 
achievement, are there possibilities that you can continue to add wings 
without a further increase in military and civilian personnel? 

Mr. Wuire. Here is what we mean to do on that: You will notice 
we are going at the end of this year to not more than 955,000, and we 
are going at the end of next year to not more than 970,000, and we 
will finally level our program off at not more than 975,000. The 
difference between 955,000 and 975,000 is 20,000 people, yet we will 
go from 115 wings to 137 wings for that amount of people. So that 
we will have to continue to economize in order to do it. I mean, it 
is not an easy job the Air Force has. It is a tough job in front of the 
Air Force. 

Mr. Sixes. Then the increase in manpower is not a proportionate 
increase to the number of wings that are added? 

Mr. Wuirte. That is right. 

Mr. Sixes. The reduction in the manpower number per wing is 2 
continuing process? 

Mr. Waite. That is right. We will have to keep it up. 

Mr. Sixes. I think that is a creditable accomplishment. 


ADJUSTMENTS IN PROGRAM 


I noted your statement, Mr. Secretary, and I quote, 


The actions we have taken to adjust our programs were not to correct what 
would appear to be basic mistakes in Air Force planning. 

T am not certain that IT understand what you meant by that. 

Mr. Doveuas. What page is that? 

Mr. Srxes. The bottom of page 4. 

Secretary TaLsorr. I would say that that means we are adjusting 
our program on the 3-year plan. 

Mr. S1xes. What are the basic mistakes in Air Force planning that 
you had reference to? 

Secretary Tatsorr. I think they are not basic mistakes. They 
were changes in the concept. That is what we are changing. 

Is that correct? 

Mr. Dovetas. I would say the example of it is the 12,000-pilot- 
training rate, which was not a mistake if you were trying to train 
enough pilots to man a 143-wing Air Force in 1955. 

Mr. Srkes. Do you tell us now that you did not mean to say there 
were basic mistakes, but simply that there have been changes in the 
program? 

Secretary Tatsorr. I think it was a basic mistake to set a 12,000- 
pilot program, on the training program. ‘That mistake ‘you can say 
was a mistake or not a mistake, either way ‘you put it. I feel it was 
a serious mistake. 

When they made the stretchout, the old so-called Truman streteh- 
out of the program, they did not change the pilot training program. 

Mr. Sixes. Are there other things you could mention? 
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Secretary Tatsorr. I think the engine program was exactly the 
same thing. They did not adjust that as quickly as they should have 
adjusted it. Not nearly soon enough. 

Mr. Sikes. Was there information available about the engine pro- 
gram that would have permitted that change to be made earlier? 

Secretary Tausorr. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Stxes. How much earlier? 

Secretary TaLsorr. I do not know, sir; whether it was 3 months or 
7 months. 1 do not know. 

Mr. Sikes. When was the change made? 

Secretary Tatsorr. We got into it very quickly and started in on 
our reprograming after we had been here 4 or 5 months. 

Mr. Sixes. Were the recommendations pending for a change when 
you came into the Department? 

Secretary Tatsorr. No, sir. Do not let us condemn the fellows 
who made those mistakes. I might have made them. Those were 
made because of this life-of-the-engine problem and so forth. I do 
not criticize anybody for having ordered too many engines, because 
the life of those engines, sir, was way low, as we have discussed here. 
It develops to have been that way. 

Mr. Sikes. In other words, the engines were ordered before experi- 
ence and improved maintenance showed they had a longer life ex- 
pectancy? 

Secretary Tatsorr. Before they had enough experience to know. 
That is true. And they spread them to too many sources of supply. 
They spread the base too far, as it developed. 

Mr. Stkxes. Well, was that a fault at the time that this was done, 
at a time when we were desperately trying to build up for what 
appeared to be a distinct possibility of world war? Was it a mistake 
then? 

Secretary Tatsorr. That was the reason it was done. The Air 
Force followed the Marshall directive. 

Mr. Sikes. Yes; but was it a mistake then? 

Secretary Tatsorr. I did not say that. 

Mr. Srxes. A lot of things turn out to be mistakes by hindsight. 

Secretary Tautsorr. That is what I said. 

Mr. Dovetas. We really are saying rather than correcting mistakes 
our program changes are due to a change of concept. We are not 
shooting at a D-day with the expectation we are going to run into 
world war III at a particular time. 

Secretary Tatsorr. I think the sentence is correct. It says: 

The actions we have taken to adjust our prograns were not to correct what 
would appear to be basic mistakes in Air Force planning. 

It now appears to have been a mistake. 

Mr. Sixes. Now that considerable time has elapsed and we simply 
know much more than we knew then. 

Secretary Surely. 

Mr. Doveuas. That is right. 


FLOATING D-DAY 


Mr. Sixes. What, specifically, do you mean by a floating D-day? 
Secretary Tatzorr. A floating D-day is this: 1 think the President 
developed that word himself. He said we were not trying to fix a 
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D-day but were trying to be ready to go to war. We feel that we 
should not pick a day like June 30, 1955, but we must be ready, get 
ourselves ready and stay ready. 

Mr. Dovatas. Be able to stay ready. 

Mr. Sixes. Off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Sikzs. Actually is that not just a little change in terminology? 

Secretary Tatsorr. While I think we are only just 25 percent in 
numbers of wings I think we will be 50 to 100 percent stronger. 


MODERNIZATION OF AIRCRAFT 


Mr. Sixes. That brings up a question we have had many times. 
Tell me something about the degree of modernization of our aircraft 
as a whole. 

Secretary TaLsorr. Well, I think when it comes down to the de- 
tailed analysis of that I would rather have General Twining give it to 


ou. 

Mr. Sixes. Off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Srxes. Is it improving? 

Secretary TaLnorr. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Sikes. To the degree that we anticipated when we placed these 
orders? 

Secretary TaLnorr. Outside of a couple of spots we are right in the 
middle on all of our aircraft. I mentioned those two this morning. 

Mr. Scrivner suggested I add certain information which he would 
like to put in the record as to how much time was lost by our strike, 
and some information about North American and the reasons for our 
delay. 

NEW BASES—PUBLIC WORKS PROGRAM 


Mr. Srxes. You stated that you are going to ask us for about $1 
billion for new bases. Will that include the Spanish bases? 

Secretary Tatsorr. Our entire public-works program. 

Mr. Dovetas. That is the 1955 funding program. 

Mr. Srxes. Does that include the bases for Spain? 

Mr. Dovauas. I should say I do not remember the exact figure in 
oe lg program for Spain, but I think it is approximately $50 
million. 

Mr. WiaaieswortH. But it is included in that total, is it not? 

Mr. Dovatas. That is right. 

Mr. Wurre. Whatever it is. 

Secretary Tatsorr. That is right. Even the Air Force Academy, 
I think, comes in that category. 

Mr. Sixes. Will any of this new money for public works be for the 
reactivation or construction of the list of bases which you gave us a 
few minutes ago, the bases which will be needed for the continued 
expansion of the Air Force? 

Secretary TaLsorr. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Srxes. All of them? 

Secretary TaLBorr. Yes; practically all. 

Mr. Dovetas. Perhaps I could give you a picture of that by saying 
that it looks to us now as if it wr take approximately $2,200 million 
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additional of public works funding to complete the base program in 
the United States and overseas for the 137-wing Air Force. 

If we should get $1 billion funding that we think is appropriate and 
necessary for 1955, our present knowledge indicates that we will ask 
for about $800 million the following year, or perhaps a little more than 
that, and $300 million or $500 million in the year after that, but we 
will have operational facilities with the funding and expenditure 
beyond present funds available of about $2 billion. $1 billion we 
hope will be in the public-works program of 1955. 

Mr. S1xes. When is it anticipated you will complete the new con- 
struction program? 

Mr. Dovauas. As to limiting it to the $2 billion, we should have 
that amount obligated by the middle to the end of 1957. 

Mr. Sixes. Off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 


STABILIZATION OF TOURS OF DUTY OF MILITARY PERSONNEL 


Mr. Sixes. I listened with considerable interest this morning to 
the discussion about reenlistments, and in that discussion was men- 
tioned the frequency of transfers of Air Force personnel. 

How strong an effort has been made, Mr. Secretary, to eliminate 
transfers that are not absolutely necessary? Keep in mind that trans- 
fers cost a lot of money, reduce the efficiency of a man by the time it 
takes him to move, pack and unpack and get established in new 
surroundings; and keep in mind we in Congress have many complaints 
from airmen who say that they do not want to move all the time, but 
do have to move very frequently. 

How hard are you working to limit the number of transfers? 

Secretary Tatzorr. We have certain bases where you have to 
move your personnel pretty frequently. 

Mr. Sixes. Do you have anyone whose responsibility it is to seek 
ways to reduce it? 

Secretary Tatsorr. General O’Donnell is in charge of that. He 
is working on it hard now with Mr. White and his office. 

Mr. Sixes. Tell us what you are accomplishing. 

Mr. Wauire. Somebody mentioned an airman this morning who 
had an English wife who requested to be allowed to stay overseas 
longer than our tour of duty permitted. Within the last month or so, 
we have provided that if an airman wants to, he can stay overseas 
48 months. That is one way to cut down. 

Another thing we did, we stabilized the tours of duty for airmen in 
the Zone of the Interior on October 1, 1953. 

Mr. Stxes. What do you mean by “stabilized”? 

Mr. Wuire. Eighteen months before he becomes eligible for over- 
seas assignment instead of the 12 months as before. In the old days, 
at the end of 12 months they became eligible to go overseas again, 
and we have hiked that to 18 months. 

Secondly, in the case of officers, we have said they must have 18 
months retainability in the service before we assign him overseas, 
whereas before they had to have 12 months before they got assigned 
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The next thing we did, on August 1, 1953, we took the overseas 
requirement for the three-level skills and are filling those directly 


from the technical schools rather than letting the quotas be filled by 
the commands. The big advantage is that it cuts down about 2,000 
moves per month. 

Mr. Scrivner. What have you done about letting them stay in 
one place ‘onger when they are doing a good job? 

Mr. Wuire. The first example that I gave was the 48 months. 
We extended in some cases overseas the right to stay 48 months. 

Mr. Scrivner. I am talking about in the zone of the interior. By 
the time you get a man doing a good job some regulation says that he 
cannot stay there any longer and he has to be transferred some place 
else for a broader base of experience. 

Mr. Wurre. | think that we will be better prepared when we get 
before the subcommittee, but in about August, after the hearings 
closed on the 1954 budget, we asked the staff to go to work on the 
question of travel, and on this question of cutting down on rotation, 
and these actions that I have given to you, you will notice, have all 
occurred since then. That is just a begmning. It takes a lot of time 
when vou have the Air Force expanding the way ours is. When we 
are trving to keep within a 955,000 limitation, it is true that we do 
have some unnecessary travel. There is not any question about it. 
I would be the last to argue the question. I think we have made some 
strides this vear and I hope we will make more before the end of the 
vear and that we will get better as the vears go on. 


ESTIMATED SAVINGS IN TRAVEL FUNDS REQUEST 


Mr. Stkes. Can you tell us what percentage reduction vou plan to 
ask in travel funds as the result of the new policies that you have 
inaugurated? 

Mr. Warre. We will probably ask for more, but not as a result of 
the travel. That gives me a chance to say something I have wanted 
to say all morning. 

We have two things, again talking about early release, and again 
talking about project “Native Son.” Those things cost us more in 
travel money than we estimated when we presented the fiscal vear 
1954 budget. However, there was a big net saving. In other words, 
we did not estimate that we were going to save 43,000 people overseas 
and they have to go somewhere. 

We did not estimate in our travel request to Congress that we were 
going to let out people who were due for release in 1955 and 1956; 
that we were going to let them out in 1954. Since we let them out 
in 1954, we have the problem of paying their travel pav home, so it is 
my recollection—and this is approximate—that in addition to every- 
thing we did in the way of increasing the combat wings, we also made 
= savings of about $58 million in the military personnel appropriation 
this year. 

Now, with that $58 million, this is what we did: We had to use 
$14 million of that $58 million to pay for additional travel cost which 
these programs generated. We turned over $33 million to the sub- 
sistence fund of the Army because they put that on a stock fund basis 
and we have to now pay them at the time the requisition comes in 
instead of delivery, so there was $33 million not contemplated in the 
budget, in addition we will have a net savings of about $11 million. 
The reason IT mention that is because it raises a problem that the Air 
Force has, and I think most of the other services have, in trying to do 
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something like project “Native Son” and prereleases when you do not 
have it in mind the day you come to Congress with your budget. If 
we could work out some system whereby we had the ability to transfer 
funds between civilian personnel, which is in the M. and O. account, 
and military personnel, then when you do something which has a 
net savings overall, but raises the cost in one account, you would be 
able to pay for it. 

What I am driving at is this: In project Native Son we were held 
up 2 months in getting going because we did not have the money, or 
it did not look like we had the money to pay for the additional in- 
digenous civilians out of the maintenance and operation account. We 
only got the money after we were able to accomplish the 14,000 
reduction at AMC. ‘There was to be a big saving in the military 
personnel account but the we couldn’t move until we were sure we 
would be able to furnish the small additional cost in the civilian 
personnel account. 

Now, it seems to me if you can save $2 in the military personnel 
account by spending $1 in the civilian personnel account, you ought 
to be able to charge that dollar to your military personnel account. 
We have been thinking some time over in the Defense Department 
whether or not we could not ask Congress this year to provide for an 
interchangeability between those accounts up to 5 percent, subject to 
the approval of the Secretary of Defense and subject to his coming to 
the Appropriations Committee and reporting the transfers that he has 
approved. 

The other thing that has been difficult in this field has been the 
question of the graded ceiling because as we are moving into this 
exchange of military for civilians we are running up against the graded 
ceiling. 

In one of the commands that we talked to about 2 months ago they 
said if we could give them 1 civilian they would give us back 1% 
military. That would be a good move, but with a graded ceiling we 
cannot give them the one civilian in order to make the exchange. 

Mr. Sixes. Now how much money are you going to save in travel? 
You have talked a lot about it. 

Mr. Wurre. I said that we would spend more. 

General Asens1o. That was in 1954. As to 1955 I would like to 
say this—we are requesting in 1955 a sum for travel which we know 
is substantially less than it would have been under the old ground 
rules. Since we have new ground rules as the basis for the develop- 
ment of that estimate, we do not know how much because we have not 
gone through the exercise of determining what it would have amounted 
to under the old ground rules. Under these circumstances, we cannot 
give you an accurate figure. 

Mr. Sixes. I suggest, General Asensio, that you give us the best 
estimate you can. 

General Asensto. Yes. 

(The information referred to follows:) 

The travel portion of the fiscal year 1955 military personnel budget estimate is 
$198,683,000. Without the savings brought about by tne travel economy 
measures the estimate would have been $205,423,000 or a difference of $6,740,000 
attributable to travel economy. ‘This savings was brought about by such actions 
as permitting voluntary extensions of overseas tours of duty; combining certain 
training moves with overseas rotation moves; and establishing new criteria for 
overseas assignment designed to increase length of average tour overseas. 


Mr. Scrivner. We will develop that in our hearings. 
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AIR DEFENSES 


Mr. Srxes. Sometime ago I think General Vandenberg made a 
statement that in the event of an enemy attack 7 out of 10 enem 
lanes would get through to their targets. Has that picture chang 

r. Secretary? 

Secretary Tatsorr. I would think not. 

General Twintnc. I would say that statement is still true. 

Mr. S1xes. Then we have not made much progress in air defense? 

General Twinina. I think we have made quite a little progress in 
air defense, but still airplanes determined to attack will get through, 
some of them. 

Mr. Sixes. Do you mean that planes have improved as much as 
our defenses have improved; is that what you are telling me? 

General Twin1nc. I do not think that you can build an airtight 
defense. You can build a fair defense which will certainly deter 
an enemy from attacking, you can deal out a lot of punishment to 
him, but I do not think you can build an airtight defense against a 
formidable attack from the air which will stop all the planes. 

Mr. Stxes. Is there a continuing buildup in the quality of Red 
aircraft? 

General Twintna. Yes. 

Mr. Srxzs. Is there a continuing buildup in the size of the Red 
air force? 

General Twintna. Yes. 

Mr. Sixes. Do you expect to give figures on that when we get into 
your testimony? 

General Twrntna. I have those figures here. 


INCREASE IN SIZE OF AIR FORCE AND PROPORTIONATE INCREASE IN 
OFFICER STRENGTH 


Mr. Srxes. As the size of our Air Force increases, will there be a 
proportionate increase in the number of officer personnel? 

Mr. Wuire. Because of project Native Son— 

Mr. Sikes. Just give me a table showing the proposed increase in 
the size of the Air Force and the increase of officers in each grade. 

(The information requested is as follows:) 


End, fiscal | End, fiscal 
year 1954 | year 1955 

4, 825 
Nurses and Women‘s Medical Service Corps 3, 3, 269 

Officer strength (excluding officers in flight training) .....................--.--.-- 131, 000 134, 400 


1 3,600 of the fiscal year 1955 increase in total officer strength is due to the 100 percent increase in the number 


pe 
of Air Force Reserve Officer Training Corps graduates (2d lieutenants) entering flight training. 
wn. 


3 Included in number of lieutenants sho 


v1 


Mr. Sixes. Show how that varies proportionately with the present 
strength of officers to enlisted personnel. 
(The information requested is as follows:) 


End fiscal year 1954 | End fiscal year 1955 
| 

Percent Percent 

Strength of total | Strength of total 

strength | strength 
Officers (excluding officers in flight training) __._......- 131, 000 13.72 | 134, 400 13. 86 
Officers in flight training.._._._..._.......__. =e 3, 600 0.38 | 7, 200 0.74 
Airmen (excluding aviation cadets) ascend 810, 7: $4. 90 822, 900 84. 84 
ESS 9, 650 1.00 5, 500 0.56 


SELECTION OF TECHNICIANS FOR DUTY IN INDOCHINA 


Mr. Srxes. Are the technicians who are being sent to Indochina 


. volunteers? 


General Twinina. We will supply that answer for the record. 
(The information requested is as follows:) 
The technicians were selected on the basis of their expert qualifications and 


ability to accomplish the results desired. Since the tours of duty are relatively 
short, no effort was made to obtain volunteers. 


SUPPLY ACCOUNTING SYSTEM 


Mr. Sixes. Have there been changes in the training of personnel for 
and the method of operation of the Air Force supply system? 

Secretary Tatsnorr. That has been in constant evolution. We 
think we are making a lot of progress, and by the accounting inventory 
we have I will say there is a radical change in it. 

Mr. Srxes. Will you tell me what you are doing to bring about 
improvements in some of the poor aspects of the supply handling 
system? 

Secretary Tausorr. I think the inventory control we are putting 
in, the one that General Asensio spoke about this morning, is the secret 
to the control. 

Mr. Stxes. You say “putting them in.’’ When did you start? 

General Stonr. The monetary accountability is in all of our depots. 
It started at San Bernardino. That is the first depot that had a 
service test about a year ago. 

Mr. WiceG.iesworts. It is now operating only in the depots in the 
Zone of the Interior? 

General Sronn. That is right. 

Mr. Srxes. When does it go overseas? 

General Stone. As soon as we can. 

Mr. Stxes You have not told me anything. 

General Srone. I think it will be in April we will have it overseas. 

Mr. Stxes. This year? 

General Stone. Yes. 

Mr. Stxzs. It will begin in April? 

General Stone. I would like to check that exact figure. 
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. Mr. Sixes. Will you give me the beginning and the completion 
dates for overseas bases? 

General Sronr. We can furnish that. 

(The information requested is as follows:) 

The timetable for installing the improved Air Force Accounting System is as 
follows: Base level monetary supply accounting will be installed at all bases 
worldwide on April 1, 1954. Depot level monetary ey accounting will be 


installed in all Air Force depots in the United States in April 1954. This will be 
extended to overseas depots in 1954 and 1955. 


OFFICERS’ CLUBS AND REST HOTELS OVERSEAS 


Mr. Sixes. In order that I may move along, Mr. Secretary, I am 
going to say that I am convinced that the Air Force is topheavy in 
the number of officers clubs and rest hotels overseas. 

Will you supply for me the number of officers’ clubs and the number 
of rest hotels operated by the Air Force as of June 30, 1953, January 1, 
1954, and anticipated at June 30, 1954? 

(The information requested is as follows:) 


Report of officers’ open messes (clubs) and rest hotels in overseas areas operated by 
the Air Force 


Number of 
officers’ open Rest hotels 
messes (clubs) 


129 1 
125 
Anticipated June 30, 1954 124 1 
Anticipated June 30, 1955 124 1 


Nore.—The officers’ open messes were serving 132 installations. ‘The officers’ messes reported are dire: tly 
under the administrative jurisdiction of the Air Force. 


The rest hotel reported is in Hawaii and operated for rest and recreational 
purposes as compared to transient officers billets. 

The term open messes includes messes and associations of officers. They are 
used primarily for the purpose of providing essential services for messing and 
recreation important to the welfare of officers and their dependents. They are a 
specific factor in the morale of these personnel, and are considered especially 
snpornmt in overseas areas where frequently other recreational facilities may be 

imited. 

A rest hotel is authorized to meet local requirements for morale and recreation. 
In some areas where one military service has a rest hotel and other services are 
not equipped with a comparable facility, the personnel of one service utilizes the 
facility of another. As a result, all rest hotel facilities, available to Air Force 
personnel, may not be operated by the Air Force even though Air Force personnel 
may utilize such facilities. 


PREFAB CONSTRUCTION IN ICELAND 


Mr. Sixes. Will you have someone supply an answer to this ques- 
tion? 

I would like to know why the Air Force is using prefab construction 
in Iceland made by a Dutch firm by the name of Schokbeton. I am 
advised it is very costly construction and that the Icelanders say 
they can provide standard housing for less money. 

(The information requested is as follows:) 
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It has been determined that the most economical method of construction in 
the Arctic or subarctic regions is by using prefabricated structures. This method 
results in higher quality work and increased production, as much of the skilled 
labor is performed under better working conditions. The labor required at these 
sites to erect prefabricated structures is minimum which is an important feature 
because of the high cost of housing, transportation and the increased wage rates 
required at isolated locations. 

recast concrete structures have the advantage of being fabricated at the 
home plant during the winter, at a time when it would be impossible to work at 
the sites. Prefabricated structures built by Schokbeton are superior in structural 
strength, rapid erection, insulating value and fire resistance, to any of the types 
previously used in this area, 

Evaluation of bids received September 1, 1953, established the Dutch firm, 
“Schokbeton”’, as low bidder. The Associated Icelandic Contractors (AIC) were 
invited to bid but did not submit a bid. Schokbeton was then awarded the 
contract to furnish prefabricated structures for two small isolated sites. Con- 
struction of the foundations and the erection of superstructures are being accom- 
plished by separate contract using Icelandic labor. 

It is estimated that a sav ings of at least $200,000 will result by using Schokbeton 
in lieu of any other known type or method ‘of construction for this particular 

roject. 
. Since the AIC did not bid against Schokbeton, there is no basis for a claim that 
they could do it for less money. In fact, previous construction accomplished by 
AIC ata pepaieind location cost more than the estimated cost using Schokbeton 
at isolated locations. 


SHIPMENT OVERSEAS OF MILITARY PERSONNEL CONCURRENT WITH 
THEIR FAMILIES 


Mr. Scrivner. While you are talking about why some of these 
men are dissatisfied with military service, did any of them discuss 
with you the dissatisfaction with the lack of concurrent travel over- 
econ A man goes over and his family comes 6, 8, 10 or 24 months 
ater. 

We lose—and I am talking about the taxpayers—because while the 
man is waiting for his family he is not too well satisfied. Then as 
he anticipates the arrival of his family, a lot of his time is taken up 
in making certain arrangements, so we lose on that. Then when his 
family has to leave he has to take time off to get them started on their 
way back, and after they have left he is at loose ends, so if there 
could be—and I feel there most certainly should be—some arrange- 
ment whereby it would be possible for the airman, whether enlisted 
or an Officer, to travel at the same time that the family does, every- 
body is going to be immensely better off in time, money, and every- 
thing else. 

Mr. Wuire. We would like that. We have two problems. There 
is the housing situation. 

Mr. Scrivner. In some of these cases you could eliminate that by 
a better selection of single men to to to these critical housing areas 
rather than taking some file and saying this man goes regardless of 
what he has to take with him. 

Mr. Wuire. | agree. In this travel area we can do a lot. 

Mr. WiaeLrswortH. We thank you very much, Mr. Secretary. 

The committee understands you have to be in Texas tomorrow, 
but that General Twining will be here. We shall be glad to hear 
from the general at that time. 
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Fray, Fesruary 12, 1954. 


Mr. Wiccieswortnh. The committee will come to order. 
We have with us this morning General Twining, the Chief of Staff 
of the Air Force, who has a statement for the committee. 


BIOGRAPHICAL RECORD OF GENERAL TWINING 


Without objection we will insert in the record at this point the 
statement of his outstanding record which was furnished the com- 
mittee by Secretary Wilson. 

(The information is as follows:) 


Gen, NarHan Farracut Twininc, USAF 


General Twining was born in Wisconsin and graduated from the Military 
Academy in 1918. After completing a course at the Infantry School at Fort 
Benning, he was assigned to the 29th Infantry. In 1923, he entered Primary 
Flying School at Brooks Field and after completing this training he entered the 
Advanced Flying School at Kelly Field, Tex. He was rated a pilot in September 
1¥24 and returned to Brooks Field as a flying instructor. 

In July 1932 he was assigned to the Third Attack Group at Fort Crockett and 
in March 1935 he was named assistant operations officer of the Third Wing at 
Barksdale Field. After graduating from the Air Corps Tactical School at Max- 
well Field he attended the Command and General Staff School at Fort Leaven- 
worth. Following an assignment at the San Antonio Air Depot he was named 
Assistant Chief of the Inspection Division in the Office of the Chief of Air Corps 
at Washington, D. C. In December 1y41 he was transferred to the Operations 
Division of the Army Air Forces and in February 1942 was appointed assistant 
executive in the Office of the Chief of Staff of the AAF. Shortly thereafter he 
became Director of War Organization and Movements in that Office. 

General Twining went overseas in July 1942 as Chief of Staff of the Allied 
Forces in the South Pacific and the following January became commanding general 
of the 13th Air Force in that theater. In July 1943 by order of Admiral Halsey 
he was placed in tactical control of all Army, Navy, Marine, and Allied Air Forces 
in the South Pacific, and while serving in this capacity directed the air movement 

rior to and during the occupation of Treasury Islands and Bougainville. In 

ovember 1943 he assumed command of the 15th Air Force in Italy and the fol- 
lowing January became commander of the Mediterranean Allied Strategic Air 
Forces in addition to his other duties. 

He returned to the United States in July 1945 and successively commanded 
the 20th Air Force in the South Pacific theater, had duty with the Continental 
Air Force Headquarters at Bolling Field and became commanding general of the 
Air Materiel Command at Wright Field. 

In October 1947, General Twining was named commanding general of the 
Alaskan Department anddater that month became Commander in Chief of the 
Alaskan Command. In July 1950 he became Acting Deputy Chief of Staff for 
Personnel at Air Force Headquarters in Washington, D. C., in July 1950 and was 
appointed Vice Chief of Staff of the Air Force with the temporary rank of general 
in October 1950, He served in this capacity until he was appointed Chief of Staff 
of the Air Force on June 30, 1593. 


Mr. Wicateswortu. General, we will be glad to hear from you. 


OpENING STATEMENT OF GENERAL TWINING 


General Twrintne. Mr.. Chairman and members of the committee, 
I have here before me a statement that I would like to present. Most 
of the context of this statement is in the copies you have in front of 
you. 

Mr. WiaGieswortn. Off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 
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Mr. WiaGiteswortn. General, you may proceed in your own way. 
General Twininc. Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, 
I last appeared before this committee as a representative for General 
Veasdlesbter 8 months ago. These 8 months have been an important 
eriod, both for the Department of Defense as a whole and the Air 
‘orce specifically. At the beginning of this period our basic national 
security policies were in a state of transition, the programs of all of 
the services were scheduled for review, and the future extent of the 
Air Force buildup was in doubt. During these 8 months much has 
been accomplished toward establishing a stable program for future 
national defense. 
I am pleased to be able to discuss this program and the Air Force 
part in it, not only to state our needs for the next fiscal year but also 
to describe our plans for the future. 


REVIEW OF SOVIET INSPIRED PROBLEM 


First, I would like to indicate the scope of the problem, Soviet- 
inspired, for which the Air Force in partnership with the other ser- 
vices must find a solution. The various strengths of the Soviet 
Union are of course a part of this problem. The motives of the Soviet 
Union are another part. The cleverness of Soviet leadership in mat- 
ters of deceit and opportunism is another. The frightful damage 
that can be caused by even a few Soviet weapons of modern type is 
of course a particular part of this problem, as is also the great damage 
that could be caused us and our allies by the Soviet manpower and 
Asiatic armies 

To return to Soviet strengths, they are many and diversified. 
Some of them, combined with Soviet motives, are the basis of direct 
threats to the United States and our allies. These military strengths 
and the industrial and logistical strengths that may support them 
in any probable course of Soviet action, provide the basis of the Air 
Force needs which we ask you to meet for us. 

Since you will hear the particulars on Soviet land and sea strengths 
from the Army and Navy spokesmen, I will not discuss those strengths 
with you. However, the Air Force is kept well aware of the great 
might, both existing and potential, of the Soviet and other Communist 
armies, and we accept it as a vital part of the Air Force’s duty to 
develop our skills so that combined with our sister services we should 
deter Soviet use of these armies in warfare; or if we must face Com- 
munist armies in battle, be able again with our sister services tomeet 
and destroy them with the optimum combination of the three services’ 
manpower and fire power. 

In addition to Soviet land and sea strengths the Air Force is of 
course much concerned with Soviet air power. It will interest you 
to learn some of our latest intelligence on developments in the Soviet 
Air Force. 

The Soviet air force continues to grow in quality. Our intelli- 
gence studies indicate that its development is not haphazard but is 
skillfully planned, and excellent progress has been made. 

For example a factor which has had a tremendous impact on the 
growing threat of the Soviet air force is her demonstrated progress 
in the nuclear weapon field. Soviet atomic tests have revealed that 
Russia can produce nuclear weapons. 
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Our intelligence on the Soviet Air Forces also indicates that delivery 
forces, commensurate with vastly more destructive weapons also 
continue to improve. 

For example, Soviet long-range aviation is now almost completely 
equipped with Tu-4 medium bombers, which you know are a close 
copy of our B-29, and intelligence indicates that this large force is now 
beginning to change over to more advanced long-range bomber types. 

Coupled with the modernization and buildup of a medium and heavy 
bomber force capable of delivering nuclear weapons against the United 
States, the Soviets have also created a large force of light jet bombers 
with a supporting air base structure, which adds an additional atomic 
threat to our interests in the European and Far Eastern theaters. 

Up to now we have been discussing Soviet forces designed for attack. 
However the Soviets have continued their great effort to build up an 
air defense system. They have completed replacement of piston 
fighters with jet fighters and are continuing to make improvements in 
their jet fighters. There has been a rapid expansion of the early warn- 
ing/ground controlled intercept radar coverage with improved modern 
equipment. Of major importance has been the integration of the 
satellite air forces into an efficient organizational structure for the over- 
all Soviet Bloc air defense system. 

So much for my short review of the Soviet inspired problem which 
dictates our needs. 


POLICIES UNDERLYING NEW PROGRAM 


Secretary Wilson and Admiral Radford have advised you of our 
national policies and plans for meeting the Soviet threat to our secu- 
rity. I will today discuss the responsibilities of the Air Force in 
implementing these policies. 

Our present strategy has evolved from basic national security policy 
recently established the National Security Council. This new 
strategy is based on long-term needs rather than preparation for a 
year of greatest danger. It is intended to satisfy a twofold require- 
ment—preparedness for general war, should one occur; and mainte- 
nance of the capability to cope with lesser situations—with at the 
same time less of a drain on our manpower, material, and financial 
resources. 

It should not be construed that our strategy excludes other weapons 
that are more conventional, or commits us to only one form of military 
action. Overall requirements for free world military strength will 
continue to be diversified. What is intended is that the United States 
will emphasize the development of those capabilities for which we are 
best suited, while our allies will assume greater responsibilities for 
developing other capabilities for which they are best suited. More- 
over, the force levels presently planned are subject to revision in event 
of deterioration in the world situation. 

The Air Foree, in its contribution to the national strategy, is re- 
sponsible for strategic, tactical, and air-defense operations. I will 
discuss these three responsibilities separately and show how they fit 
into the future pattern for national security. 
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The strategic air offensive is designed to deliver a sudden, massive 
blow against the will and ability of the enemy to wage war. Our 
ability to react immediately, and with tremendous force, is the princi- 
pal deterrent to aggression. 

If our strategic air force is to remain an effective deterrent it must 
be reasonably secure against an enemy attack on its bases. Our over- 
seas bases, in particular, while of great value to us, are more and more 
susceptible to attack. In the past, these bases have not been unduly 
vulnerable because the Soviet had only a small stockpile of atomie 
weapons. Growing Soviet capabilities, however, require that we take 
precautions for the future. 

We are providing fighter-interceptor units for the defense of over- 
seas tina airbases, as well as other military installations in the 
vicinity. We are also taking additional steps in the category of 
passive defense. 

Our tactical air forces also have a prominent role in our national 
strategy. Whether in general war or in local actions, the typical, 
familiar operations of these forces, which were carried on in World 
War II and in Korea, will continue to be required. . The purpose of 
tactical operations is, basically, to further the theater mission— 
first, by preventing effective interference by enemy air power; and 
omer by assisting our ground forces in defeating enemy ground 
orces. 

The offensive power of our tactical air forces in the future, however, 
will be tremendously increased by their growing atomic capability. 

The growth of our tactical atomic capability is one of the most 
significant recent developments in modern warfare. A major portion 
of our atomic strength will be available for a wide range of military 
purposes. 

It is an Air Force objective that every offensive fighter and bomber 
aircraft of our tactical air forces be capable of carrying atomic weapons. 
With a tactical air force geared to the frequent, routine use of atomic 
weapons, and using current procedures for the coordination of air 
and ground operations, it will be possible to deliver a weapon to the 
target requested by the ground commander in a matter of minutes. 
This capability to provide immediate and powerful atomic support 
will compensate considerably for Allied deficiencies in other fields. 

We have plans for reducing the vulnerability of our tactical air 
air forces and for improving their flexibility for worldwide employ- 
ment. Inflight refueling from tanker aircraft, a technique originally 
developed for the strategic air force, will be used to extend the range 
of tactical aircraft, especially fighter types. 

I would like to point out the coordinative aspects of strategic and 
tactical air operations. As I have mentioned, strategic air forces 
will be available to participate in the land-air battles when required, 
as they did both in World War II and, to a lesser extent, in Korea; 
and tactical air forces, in turn, will be capable of attacking strategic 
targets within their range capability. These two forces are com- 
plementary and mutually supporting elements of the Air Force’s 
overall offensive strength. 

Our air-defense forces (which are charged with the missions of 
defending the United States against Soviet air attack and of defending 
United States base areas overseas) will become more and more impor- 
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tant as Soviet air and atomic capabilities increase. The mission of 
continental defense is stressed in our national strategy, as is the task 
of defending the overseas bases on which the United States atomic 
retaliatory capability depends. 

It would be easier for us to develop an air-defense system that is 
superior to the enemy’s defensive system than to devise one that is 
better than the enemy’s offense. Inherently, an attacking force 
always has the advantage, in that it is free to choose the time, place, 
and method of attack. These advantages are accentuated in air 
warfare. At the same time, our need for an effective defense against 
air attack is greater than ever before, since one grand-scale atomic 
blow by the Soviets on our industrial and population centers could 
be decisive if allowed to be conducted without interference. 

Modern air defense is a complex operation requiring a large organi- 
zation and costly equipment. The measures that we are taking to 
make our air-defense system more effective (and at the same time not 
unbearably expensive) are being carefully phased to keep ahead of 
Soviet capabilities in types and numbers of long-range aircraft and 
atomic weapons, 

Now I would like to discuss two special requirements of our new 
strategy that have a basic effect on the Air Force, as well as on the 
other services. The first of these is the requirement for immediate 
readiness. 

REQUIREMENT FOR IMMEDIATE READINESS 


In the past, our peacetime readiness could be safely maintained at 
a somewhat reduced level; we relied on distance to protect us in the 
initial phase of hostilities and on our mobilization potential to enable 
us to achieve a final victory. Now distance is scarcely a barrier at 
all, and our industrial strength could be crippled before it becomes 
effective. The nature of modern warfare, and of Soviet capabilities 
for conducting it, make this readiness characteristic more important 
to our national security than ever before. 

Readiness for immediate combat is the objective of each of the ele- 
ments of the Air Force. The strategic Air Force, if it is to be successful 
as a deterrent, must be capable of reacting to the first indication of 
an aggressive move by the Soviets. 

Our tactical Air Force also must be ready for instant action. Those 
units that are based overseas will probably receive the first blow of 
the enemy’s attack. Those that are based in the United States must 
be ready to execute their deployment plan immediately after the 
initiation of hostilities. 

The readiness of our air-defense forces must be measurable in 
terms of minutes rather than hours. As you know, the Air Defense 
Command has been on an around-the-clock alert status for the past 
3% years. Interceptors are ready at this moment to take off in any 
kind of weather, within a maximum of 5 minutes after receiving 
warning of an enemy attack. 

The requirement for readiness means not only the ability to com- 
mence combat operations immediately but also the ability to sustain 
them. In order to provide this essential sustaining ability, we must 
maintain adequate reserve forces and reserve stocks of materiel, 
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REQUIREMENT FOR QUALITY 


The second special requirement of our strategy is for quality. The 
advantages in armed manpower and in geographical position possessed 
by the U.S. S. R. and its satellites must be compensated for by our 
qualitative superiority. This emphasis on quality becomes even 
more important in view of the current trend toward reducing personnel 
in the Armed Forces. 

Quality is the keynote of the Air Force program. Our aircraft 
inventory must be kept as modern as United States technology can 
make it. Our conversion to jet fighters has been virtually completed; 
now we are commencing to introduce supersonic fighter models which 
eventually will replace all of our present jet fighters. The modern- 
ization program for our bomber force is also progressing well, but we 
foresee the need for new bomber aircraft with even better performance. 

The apparent ultimate in aircraft evolution is guided missiles; our 
objective is to develop and exploit these weapons as fully as possible. 
We are introducing them into our inventory to supplement manned 
aircraft, as early as their state of development justifies. 

In addition to quality in our aircraft, we must have quality in our 
personnel. ‘Tactics and equipment are both becoming tremendously 
more complicated and the demands on our pilot and maintenance 
personnel are increasing accordingly. The problems of high speed 
and high-altitude navigation, weather penetration, aerial refueling, 
bombing, and gunnery that confront the crews of modern jet bombers 
and fighters are infinitely more difficult than in the past. The com- 
plexity of new aircraft is indicated by their increasing cost—a modern 
fighter, the F-100, costs almost 12 times as much as the F-51 Mustang 
of World War II. 

At the same time, as these demands are increasing, there is an 
accompanying trend toward smaller crews. The B-47, for example, 
has a crew of 3, compared to 13 in the old B-29. In our newest 
fighter-interceptors, also, we are reducing the crew from 2 persons to 1. 

These trends toward increasing complexity and fewer personnel 
point up the importance of training. Our training programs must 
continue to be designed to achieve the highest possible standards, not 
only for the flying personnel but also for maintenance crews. 

Also important in our emphasis on quality is the need to retain 
skilled personnel and to maintain morale. Secretary Talbott has 
discussed the problem of inducing a higher percentage of our officers 
and airmen to make the Air Force their career, and has shown the 
effect that adequate support and various benefits will have on the 
stability of our personnel structure. I strongly endorse bis remarks. 
- Quality in materiel and personnel will always pay dividends, both 

in combat and peacetime activities. This combination is the reason 
for our exceptional success against MIG—15’s in Korea. It is also 
responsible for our record of flying safety, which in terms of accidents 
aes given number of flying hours was better in 1953 than it has ever 

een before. 

137-WING PROGRAM 


Now I will discuss briefly the new Air Force program. As you are 
aware, the Joint Chiefs of Staff and the Secretary of Defense have 
approved an Air Force goal of 137 wings. 
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The 137-wing program is not simply a reduced version of our pre- 
vious 143-wing program. Its size and composition are based on the 
latest Air Force views on air requirements, and reflect the concepts 
of our new national strategy. The new program provides for air 
defense, in consonance with the national concern over this vital mis- 
sion; for strategic air power in accordance with the emphasis in our 
national strategy that is placed on deterring war by our capabilit. 
for atomic retaliation; ak for tactical air forces in accordance wit. 
our needs for tactical support, including atomic, to United States 
and Allied forces. Later, ‘prea Picher will present a more detailed 
discussion of the composition of the 137-wing Air Force. 

The 137-wing program is intended to provide a stable, level-off force 
that can be maintained indefinitely—a flexible, versatile force, 
in readiness for global missions or theater operations, in general war 
or lesser situations. This force is minimum, in light of present Soviet 
capabilities; and is subject to future revision in event of significant 
changes in Soviet strength or intentions. 

The buildup of the Air Force in the past 3 years, under the 143-wing 
rogram, has served a very important purpose: it strengthened the 
Tnited States military position at a critical time, and the evidence of 

our resolve and capability to develop our airpower rapidly may have 
had an effect on Soviet actions in the cold war. This buildup has 
roduced the foundation and framework for the future Air Force. 
Yow we can look ahead to its completion. For the future security 
of the Nation, we intend to maintain the United States Air Force as 
the world’s best air force. 
Mr. Wiacitesworru. Thank you, General. 


SUMMARY OF FORCES AND MILITARY PERSONNEL 


Without objection we will reinsert in the record at this point, the 
first table furnished by the Department of Defense, entitled ‘‘Sum- 
mary of Major Military Forces and Military Personnel’; and tables 
2 and 4 furnished with respect to the Air Force, the first entitled 
“Military Personnel Strengths” and the second entitled “Reserve 
Component Personnel.” 

I would like to have furnished with respect to each of the last two 
tables an additional column of figures giving us the situation as of 
June 30, 1950. 

(The information is as follows:) 


TaBLe 2.— Military personnel sirengths 
{In thousands] 
Actual | Projected 
Average 
June 30 strengths— 
Type of personnel , 
1950 June |Decem-| June June 
5 | 
1952 1953 ber 1954 1055 | Piscal Fiscal 
year year 
| 1954 1955 
57.0 128. 6 128.3 119.7 131.0) 134.4 124.0 132.7 
Officers in flying 11.9 12.5 13.7 3.6 7.2) 3.2 | 6.1 
352. 1 818.9 837.7 780.7 810.8 822.9 812.6 813.5 
Aviation 22) 82 9.1 8.4 5.5 9.4 | 7.7 
411.3 | 957. 6 977.6 | 912.5} 955.0 | 970.0 949. 2 960. 0 


1 Estimated. 
TABLE 4.—Reserve component personnel 


{In 


Actual Projected 
| | | | 
Average 
Reserve component | strength— 
June 30,, Decem-; June Decem-| June June ~ 
1950 |ber 1952) 1953 jber 1953) 1954 1955 Fiseal | Fiscal 
year year 
1954 1955 
Air National Guard total, number in | | 
CO ee 45.0 26.9 35.6 40.3 50.7 65.7 42.5 | 58.2 
Air Force Reserve total, number in } 
drill-pay status...” 50.6] 13.7] 169] 224] 355] 181] 289 
TOTAL ENROLLMENT 
Actual Estimated 
| a 
June 30,|October| June |October| June |October| June 
1950 | 1952 | 1953 | 1953 | 1954 | 1954 | 1955 
| } 
| 
Air Reserve Officers’ Training 42.4 | 142.3 | 126.6} 121.9 105.7 | 124.7| 106.7 


MILITARY PROGRAM 


Mr. WiceGLesworru. General, I understand that as a member of 
the Joint Chiefs of Staff you have participated in the formation of 
the new military program, the so-called New Look, of which the Air 
Force program before us is a part; and that that program has your 
full endorsement. 

General Yes, sir. 

Mr. WieeLeswortu. I notice that on page 11 you state, as te the 
137-wing program: 

Its size and composition are based on the latest Air Force views on air require- 
ments, and reflect the concepts of our new national strategy. 

And further that you consider that the 137-wing program is adequate 
~ the needs of United States national security as we now foresee 
them. 
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General TwiInina. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Wiaciteswortu. Generally speaking, as pointed out yester- 
day, this new program for the Air Force provides for a steady buildup: 
in planes, for increasing use of modernized weapons and for an increase 
in millitary personnel for the Regular forces, for the National Guard 
and for the Air Force Reserve. 

General Twintna. Yes, sir. , 


MODERNIZATION OF PLANES 


Mr. WiaGiesworrs. You speak of the modernization of Air 
Force planes at one point in your statement. I think you state that 
the conversion to jet fighters is pretty well completed and that the 
conversion to jet bombers is making good progress. 

Genera) Twinina. Yes, sir. 

Mr. WiaGLeswortH. Percentagewise where are we in terms of 
modernization? 

General Twinina. Well, I can roughly go down the Jine of our 
types. 

On the heavy bombers we still have all B-36’s. Starting next 
year we begin to get the B-52’s. 

In the medium bomber force we have eight wings today equipped 
with B-47’s. 

As the force goes up the ones we have will be equipped with jet 
medium bombers. We will not have our full complement until 
1957, of course. 

Mr. Wiaa.iesworrtn. The fighters are completed now? 

General Twintnc. The fighters are virtually complete, in the 
Regular Air Force. 


Compat AND NoncomBat Miitary PERSONNEL 


Mr. Wiecitesworts. Can you give us a breakdown for the record 
as to your overall figure as between combat personnel on the one hand 
and noncombat personnel on the other, say for 1953, 1954, and 1955? 

General Twrntna. I think we will have to get that. 

General Picuer. We should get that for you, Mr. Chairman, and 
submit it, because the definition of what you carry in each one of 
those is important to the understanding of it. 

Mr. Wiaeiesworrtu. That will be quite all right, if you will supply 
it for the record. 

General Picner. Yes, sir; we will. 

(The information is as follows:) 


1. The following is a breakdown of the total Air Force strength into ‘‘combat’’ 
and “noncombat” categories: 


Assigned bs med, | Programed, 
end fiscal end fiscal end fiscal 
year 1953 year 1954 year 1955 


Combat wings and squadrons_.............-.-.-...-----+----- 302, 712 318, 292 337, 865 
38, 101 34, 372 31, 667 
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2. The categories shown above are defined as follows: 

(a) Combat wings and squadrons. —Those flying wings, groups, and separate 
squadrons charged with carrying out the strategic, tactical, and ajir-defense 
missions of the Air Force. Included in this category are units such as heavy 
bombardment, medium strategic reconnaissance, fighter interceptor, fighter 
bomber, and troop carrier wings; air resupply, airborne early warning, and control 
groups; air refueling, strategic support, fighter interceptor, and logistic support 
squadrons. This category includes integral maintenance, housekeeping, and 
administrative components that provide direct support or supervision to the tactical 
elements and thus permit the wing or group to conduct sustained operations as a 
self-sufficient unit. 

(b) Other operating forces—Category consists of three major groupings. 

(1) Radar and air defense: Those forces that operate and maintain, worldwide, 
aircraft control and warning systems and tactical control units. 

(2) Air transport: Consists of the worldwide air transport, air evacuation, air 
weather and airways, and air communications systems. 

(3) Combat services: Those forces which provide the Air Force with its avia- 
tion engineer, communications construction, intelligence, special weapons, support 
communications, photographic, technical reconnaissance, and communications 
security capabilities. 

(c) Supporting firces—The following activities are included in this category. 

(1) Station maintenance: Housekeeping activities on stations or bases not 
directly associated with the support of the combat, logistical, or training missions 
of the Air Force. 

(2) Air depots and materiel: The worldwide materiel system of the Air Force. 

(3) Research and development: Consists of research, development, and testing 
activities, 

(4) Administration and joint activities: Includes headquarters above the wing 
level, special administrative functions, and the Air Force’s contribution to activ- 
ities in which it jointly participates with the other services. 

(5) Special foreign activities: Those forces participating in the mutual defense 
assistance program, the North Atlantic Treaty Organization, the air attaché 
ms and the Latin American military missions and commissions. 

d) Training forces —This category consists of trainees (recruits and perma- 
m5 assigned students) and trainees (personnel whose mission is to provide 
facilities and instruction for the training of individuals and who are permanently 
assigned to duty in connection with the operation of schools, training centers, 
reserve districts, and other miscellaneous training activities). 

(e) Transients and patients.—Those forces consisting of: 

(1) Transients: Personnel whose mission is to proceed to, from, and between 
overseas commands; await shipment overseas; await shipment to the continental 
United States or other overseas command; having returned from overseas await 
reassignment or separation. 

(2) Patients: Personnel whose mission is to receive medical treatment in a hos- 
pital, or those held pending determination of duty status and not chargeable to 
an organization allowance or complement. 


RESERVE FORCES 


Mr. Wiccitesworrtu. You refer to the importance of adequate Re- 
serve forces and reserve stocks of material on page 9 of your state- 
ment. What is the situation in respect to this now? 

General Twinina. Of course, right now we have the 27 National 
Guard wings. They are in a different degree of readiness. They 
are not all fully capable of going to war, but their status will gradually 
improve. The same, of course, applies to the Air Reserve. We are 
building them up. 

Under this program both the National Guard and the Air Reserve 
will get modern combat equipment sooner than they would have 
under the old program. 

Mr. Scrivner. Right in connection with that, might I inquire, Mr. 
Chairman? 

Mr. Certainly. 
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UTILIZATION OF NATIONAL GUARD 


Mr. Scrivner. What, if any, plans does the Air Force have for 
more closely integrating the Air National Guard and Air Reserve into 
the air-defense picture? It seems to me that there is a very logical 
place where they could fit in quite nicely. 

General Twintnc. Well, we do have plans for the National Guard 
participating in air defense. 

Mr. Scrivner. How about your Air Reserve units? 

General Twinine. Well, they can, too, but the thing is that they 
are not on continuous duty. 

Mr. Scrivner. I know they are not. I am quite sure that, if 
everybody would sit down and work it out, there could be by far a 
greater integration. 

Mr. Wuirr. Maybe I can help the general on that. The President 
has ordered a study to be made on the use of the Reserves and the 
Nouwnal Guard, and what the size of the Reserves and what the size 
of the National Guard will be, and how we will use them. We are 
hard at work on that now. 

There has been a task force formed in the Defense Department. 
The Air Force has a representative on it, and the Army and Navy 
have representatives on it. In my own office the Air Force task force 
has been formed. 

We will be up with a report probably by April 1, which may result 
in a new Reserve program. 

General Picuer. Mr. Scrivner? 

Mr. Scrivner. Yes. 

General Picuer. There are in the Air National Guard program 6 
fighter-interceptor wings, which is about 18 squadrons. Fifteen of 
those squadrons are now doing active runway alert with the Air 
Defense Command. 

Mr. Scrivner. Good. 

General Picner. It does not apply so well to the Air Reserve, 
since they have no fighter-interceptor wings. They have fighter- 
bomber wings. 

Mr. Scrivner. Plus concentration of the Reserve on quite a bit o 
transport. 

General Picuer. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Scrivner. I am glad that was brought out because there was 
some intimation last year that there was not too much value to be 
placed upon the Air National Guard, whereas many of us thought 
it had a great deal of value, having seen the results that some of the 
units were able to get. I am glad to see that that program is being 
worked out. 

General Twrninc. We are certainly interested in giving them all 
the training we can give them in air defense work. That is the logical 
place for them. 


RESERVE STOCKS 


Mr. WiaGiesworth. What about adequate reserve stocks of ma- 
terial? 

General Twrntnc. That, of course, is a part of the program of 
stockpiling sufficient materials so that we can sustain operations, such 
as spare parts and fuel. 
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Mr. WiaGLeswortu. Either on or off the record, what do we have, 
percentage or otherwise, in terms of what we consider to be adequate? 

General Twininc. I do not think we could consider our stock 
adequate right now. On fuel, yes. Fuel storage, I think is satis- 
factory. 

But, for the new airplanes and equipment coming out, we have not 
gotten it established yet. That is what we are working on. 

We are also establishing spares overseas so that they will be ready. 
That program is going ahead but is not completed. 

Mr. Wiacieswortn. Either on or off the record, when do we aim 
to reach the point of adequacy? 

General Twintna. I think we should have that program completed 
with the rest of the program in 1957. Have you anything to comment 
on that, General Picher? 

General Picner. Mr. Chairman, the reserves that General Twining 
is referring to are those combat reserves that we are purchasing for 
the forces that we intend to have in being each year, rather than a 
mobilization reserve. 

The one exception to that is that we have bought table of organiza- 
tion equipment —we have 3 in an earlier budget and 3 in this budget 
request—for the 6 fighter-interceptor wings of the Air National 
Guard I just referred to. 

But in the things that we need to fight with—-such as bombs, 
ammunition, tip tanks, JATO bottles for takeoff, and gasoline—in the 
1954 budget we requested only sufficient funds for the forces to enable 
them to fight for a few months. That was not because we did not 
want more but because it kept the budget to a manageable size and also 
because of production difficulties. 

In the fiscal 1955 request that we have before you, we have gone 
further, in varying amounts, depending on the production needs, and 
we have tried to keep them balanced so that the bombs will come out 
even with the gasoline and take-off bottles. We have not gone for- 
. ward from what we call the D to P level, D-day at the beginning of 
hostilities to P-day, the day when production is sufficient to meet our 
expenditures. We are sort of in a median position, beyond the level 
we planned last year but not to P-day, in this request you have before 

ou. 

But it is for the combat forces projected that we will have in being, 
and not the forces we are planning on calling in as mobilization forces. 

Mr. Wiaa.eswortn. I have a few questions off the record, General. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Wiaateswortn. Mr. Scrivner. 


INTERIM PROGRAM 


Mr. Scrivner. Last vear, General, there was presented what was 
then defined as an interim program. Interim, as I understood it, 
meant that it was set up for a temporary interval only, not for a 
permanent period, and that during that temporary interval there 
would be a new study made by the newly appointed Joint Chiefs of 
Staff and that they would come up with their recommendations for 
this present upcoming fiscal year. 

Some people either did not understand or chose not to understand 
what was meant by the word “interim.” They seemed to think 
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that it was some program of permanently impairing and “wrecking” 
the Air Force. I did not so understand it, and I am sure you did not. 

When that program was presented I said in so many words that 
when the new decision was made, whether it was for 130, 140, 145, or 
whatever number of wings should be decided upon, I would support 
it and accept that recommendation. Promises, of course, are not 
to be made lightly. I did not make that one lightly. Promises are 
made to be kept. That one I propose to keep. 

Off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 


DEFINITIONS AND DESCRIPTIONS OF ORGANIZATIONAL STRUCTURE 


Mr. Scrivner. In view of some of the questions that were asked 
last year I think it might be well at this point in the record if we were 
to put into the record some definitions or descriptive language relating 
to the Air Force and its structure and what not, beginning perhaps 
not at the highest level and working down but beginning with the 
smailest unit of the Air Force and working up. 

y. ——— be the smallest unit that you have in the Air Force? 
ight 

General A flight. 

Mr. Scrivner. That is the smallest tactical unit you have, and is 
usually composed of about how many planes? 

General Twintnc. Three to six airplanes, depending on the type. 

Mr. Scrivner. So that starting from a flight, then what is the next 
step up above a flight? 

General Twintnc. A squadron. 

Mr. Scrivner. All right. Normally how many planes are in a 
squadron? 

General Twrnina. It will run from 25 airplanes in a fighter unit 
down as low as 10 in a heavy bombardment unit. 

Mr. Scrivner. Off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

(The following information was supplied for the record :) 
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Composition of USAF combat wings 


Type Number 
Aircraft | Squadrons 
Wing Aircraft per per = per 
squadron wing wary 
Bow B-36, B-521 10 3 | 30. 

B-26, B-45, B-57_- 16 3 | 48. 
F-84,! F-86, F-89, 25 3 | 75. 
Reconnaissance: 

RB-50,! RB-47 15 3 

—4 
Cari RB-57, RB-66. 
TOO! ler: 
1 See the following: 
Type Number 
Aircraft | Squadrons 
Wing Aireraft per per Total per wing 
squadron wing 

Tanker support KB-29, KC-97__.. 20 1 | Adds 20 to wing 

totals above. 


Mr. Scrivner. What is next, above the squadron? 

General Twininc. The group. 

Mr. Scrivner. What makes up a group besides the number of 
planes? 

General Twin1nc. Generally three squadrons. 

Mr. Scrivner. In addition to the groups of planes, you also have 
other groups which we normally refer to as housekeeping groups? 

General Twintna. That is right. You have support personnel 
and facilities that go with the combat group. 

Mr. Scrivner. at is the technical definition for your house- 
keeping? 

General Twrininc. That is the airbase group. 

Mr. Scrivner. Airbase group? 

General Twinina. The airbase group. 

Mr. Scrivner. What is the difference between a group and a wing? 
I think that was one of the things that has been confusing several 
times. 

General Twintna. Actually, the airbase group is purely a main- 
tenance and supply housekeeping unit. 

Mr. Scrivner. As distinguished from a flying group? 

General Twintnc. The flying group of a wing, the same as the old 
group used to be, with 3 tactical squadrons in it, operates as a unit, 
as 1 group backed up by the airbase group. It is the combat echelon. 

Mr. Scrivner. Then above the wing what do we have? 

General Twin1nc. Well, then you have the air force. 
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Mr. Scrivner. What is an air force? Again we come to a rather 
confusing designation, inasmuch as when we talk about the United 
States Air Force that is one thing, and vet we run into designations 
such as the 10th, 12th or 14th Air Force. I did not make up the 
words, but it is something that is pretty confusing to a lot of people. 

General Twrntnc. Take for example in the Far East. General 
Weyland commands the Far East Air Forces. That is composed of 
3 air forces, with approximately 20 wings of aircraft. That is the 
number of wings it was decided was needed to do the job in the Far 
East, so it was put under one command. 

Mr. Scrivner. Off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Scrivner. I think perhaps when you give us the additional 
requested information, pointing out the composition of these various 
units—heavy bombers, medium, light bombers, fighter bombers, all- 
weather and attack and all—it will give us something for the record. 

General Twinina. All right. 

Mr. Scrivner. So that if somebody gets up to say, ‘What is the 
difference between a group and a wing?” or, “What is a squadron 
of a flight?” the definition will be there indicating the answer, and 
he can see for himself. 

General Twintna. We will supply all that. 

(The information is as follows: ) 


DEFINITIONS RELATING TO THE ORGANIZATIONAL STRUCTURE OF THE UNITED 
Srates Arr Force 


1. Flight.—The smallest tactical echelon recognized in the Air Force structure. 
Flights are not formally designated organizations but are subdivisions of combat 
squadrons that provide a compact package for combat formations and for training 
purposes. 

2. Squadron.—The basic organization in the USAF. The squadron is composed 
of the number of men and the amount of equipment required to perform a specific 
military function, such as combat, maintenance, or food service. 

3. Group.—A flexible tactical or administrative unit composed of two or more 
squadrons. The term also applies to combat support and service support units. 

4. Wing.—The smallest Air Foree unit which is so equipped and manned 
that it can operate independently in sustained action until normal resupply and 
replacement action is taken. A complete discussion of the wing structure is 
attached. 

5. Air division.—An air combat organization normally consisting of two or 
more wings. Divisions are operational in nature with minimum administrative 
or logisties responsibilities. 

6. Air force-—The numbered air force is a flexible organization of varying 
size. Its wings may be grouped under two or more air divisions or directly under 
the numbered air foree. Normally, a numbered air force has a single mission, 
that is, strategic, tactical, or defense, Included in this mission is the staff capability 
saeree to perform administrative and logistics as well as operational responsi- 

ilities. 

7. Major command.—The major combat commands of the USAF are Strategie 
Air Command, Tactical Air Command, and the Air Defense Command. These 
are composed of two or more numbered air forces. These and the other major 
commands in the United States have titles which are indicative of their functional 
responsibilities. Overseas the Air Force is organized to control assigned Air 
Force units in order to discharge theater air responsibilities as directed. 

The above pattern, given in ascending order, is that normally found in the 
USAF. However, the appropriate structure for any particular Air Force organi- 
zation is dependent upon a number of variables including, among others, mission, 
size, structure required for mobilization, and geographical considerations. In 
specific cases it is better to eliminate certain of the above echelons, such as air 
divisions, by assignment of wings directly to a numbered air force. 
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AIR FORCE WING 
Definition 
1. The Air Force unit which is so equipped and manned that it can operate 
independently in sustained action until normal resupply and replacement action 
is taken is designated a combat wing. The combat wing is analogous to an Army 
division in this respect. 


Size and type 


2. Combat wings vary in the number of personnel and aircraft assigned. In 
general, a wing contains the optimum number of aircraft which a wing commander 
can control and s:istain in air battle. Numbers of personnel assigned vary 
according to the number and complexity of the aircraft assigned. Hence, fighter 
wings contain more aircraft and relatively fewer personnel than the more complex 
multiengine bombardment wings. A typical fighter wing contains 75 aircraft 
and 1,400 people, while a typical heavy-bombardment wing contains 30 aircraft 
and 3,600 people. Types of combat wings include fighter, light, medium, or 
heavy bombardment, troop carrier, and reconnaissance. 

Composition 

3. Normally an Air Force eombat wing is composed of: 

(a) A combat group of three squadrons. The squadron has its own aircraft, 
flight crews, maintenance, supervisory, and administrative personnel. 

(b) A maintenance and supply group composed of squadrons which service 
aircraft, maintain and repair equipment, store and issue supplies, and maintain 
motor transportation for all units on the base. 

(c) An airbase group composed of squadrons whose functions inelude food 
service, air police, communications, maintenance of installations, and fire protec- 
tion. 

(d) A medical facility which provides medical services for the personnel of the 
wing. 
It should be emphasized that when mention is made of the 137-wing Air Force, 
we speak of combat wings only and not other miscellaneous types such as training 
wings, depot wings, communications wings, ete. 


Variations in wing structure 


4. Differences in the intended tactical employment of combat aircraft, as well 
as desired economy of combat training efforts have each dictated variations 
from the wing structure described. 

(a) In order to provide adequate air defense coverage, it has been necessary 
in some areas for the air defense command to disperse its fighter-interceptor 
squadrons to separate bases. These dispersed squadrons cannot operate without 
support. All of the functions required in a wing are required to some degree 
regardless of location or size of the primary mission unit. To provide these 
funetions the fighter squadron is supported by a materiel squadron, a services 
squadron, and an infirmary when located separately from an Air Force wing. 
This smaller package is called an air defense group. Three of these are equivalent 
to the more standard wing structure. 

(b) In order to permit maximum development of combat units within air 
base limitations, it has been necessary to place 2 bombardment wings of the 
Strategic Air Command on 1 base in most cases here in the United States. To 
prevent duplication of effort, the air base and motor vehicle functions have been 
combined into a single air base group which supports both wings. 

(c) In order to obtain maximum combat aircraft utilization during the early 
phase of the Korean war, another organizational change was made in certain 
wings. Due to severe weather conditions and limited air-base facilities in Korea, 
the more adequte bases and facilities of Japan were used for heavy maintenance. 
Maintenance units were organized from personnel and equipment withdrawn 
from two or more like-type wings in Korean combat. Housekeeping support 
was split to perform the necessary functions at each location involved. 

(d) From the above it can be seen that the internal structure of the Air Force 
wing does undergo changes to fit different situations. However, it still maintains 
the degree of self-sufficiency as dictated by the primary mission capability 
required. 

5. The Air Force has several types of wings other than those included in the 
combat force structure. For example, there are training wings, depot wings, 
communications wings, ete. The wing therefore, is used to denote a level of 
organization for other activities as well as combat. 
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Evolution of the wing 

6. The wing as it is known in the Air Force today is the product of many 
ro of experience and study in developing organization structure. Since the 

tter part of 1918 the designations of flight, squadron, group, and wing have 
been used to dientify the various levels and types of organizations in which 
aircraft and personnel have been concentrated for employment. Until after 
World War II, however, these particular types of organizations consisted only of 
the combat elements of air power, and not the maintenance, supply, and other air 
base supporting elements required to insure the operation of the aircraft. The 
latter group of functions were performed by a separate series of units under a 
different chain of command. 

7. As the size and complexities of airplanes increased, the difficulties of support 
increased proportionately, and it became evident that the weaknesses inherent 
in the separate command of combat and base support were denving to the Air 
Force the most effective utilization of its combat resources. For this reason, 
and in recognition of an important principle of organization, action was taken 
to integrate the control of the 2 major components of air combat and air base 
support under 1 commander. The designation of the organization to exercise 
this control is of secondary importance. Such a grouping of functions could be 
identified as a squadron, group, or a wing, or any other designation, if it was 
merely a matter of terminology alone. herefore, other factors must be con- 
sidered in order to determine which echelon and which designation is more appro- 
priate and more representative of the degree of responsibilities involved. 

8. The basie organization in the USAF is the squadron. The squadron is the 
first of a series of scalar organizational levels identified. Within the squadron, 
the number of men and the amount of equipment required to perform a specific 
military function are molded together under 1 commander and made a formal 
unit of record. Combatwise, the squadron represents a certain predetermined 
potential, the size of which is dictated by the number of aircraft considered to be 
the most effective grouping consistent with their type and characteristics. A 
combat squadron, however, is capable only of limited employment and, for this 
reason, certain supporting functions must be performed to insure a capability for 
sustained action. 

9. Such functions as maintenance, supply, and installations are fundamental 
to carrying out a combat mission. In addition, upon every air-base installation, 
men must be clothed, housed, and fed; security must be maintained; transporta- 
tion for materiel, fuels, and personnel must be provided; many requirements, 
such as fire protection, communications, police protection, and utilities, must be 
dealt with. The personnel required to perform these functions vary in numbers, 
again depending upon the type and number of aircraft and the extensiveness of 
facilities required. Regardless of size, every Air Force base must possess these 
supporting funetions—generally assembled into squadrons. 

10. Due to tactical considerations involved in the conduct of aerial warfare, 
as well as greater economy in the use of supporting elements, 3 or more combat 
squadrons are generally grouped together for more effective employment and 
concentration of power. Such an assembly necessitates an echelon for direction, 
thereby creating the requirement for the scalar level identified as a group. The 
term group, however, is not limited to the combat elements only. Consistent 
with the principle of span of control, this echelon is also used when the supervision 
of several support squadrons and functions cannot be effectively discharged by 
1 commander. Related functional units are assembled together and authority 
for the control of these units decentralized to the respective groups established 
for the purpose intended. Since the group is generally limited to the control of 
certain specialized units, it is at best but a component—in other words, an inter- 
mediate echelon of the wing. 

11. Thus the squadron is the organization of a specific function or functional 
area. The group exercises control over a limited number of related functional 
areas as dictated by complexities which limit its size and span of control. The 
need for a command echelon to mold together all these combat and airbase sup- 
porting forces into a self-sustained “package of power” has caused the evolution 
of the wing. Therefore, the wing has become the Air Force’s primary organiza- 
tion for combat. Detailed comparison between an Air Force wing and any one 
organizational element of either of the other military services would be misleading, 
since the functions, structures, and missions of each are peculiar to the media in 
which they operate. However, a combat wing may be considered as functionally 
similar to an Army division in that both units are designed to integrate into a 
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single organization all of the components required to constitute a self-sufficient 
field combat force. In terms of scalar level of command and responsibility, the 
squadron may be compared to the battalion, the group may be compared to the 
regiment, and the wing be compared to the brigade. 


Mr. Scrivner. Off the record. 
(Discussion off the record.) 


STRATEGIC AIR POWER 


Mr. Scrivner. General, in recent days there have been some 
statements made relative to our Air Force, and particularly our 
Strategic Air. I would like, if possible, for you to obtain some of those 
statements and give us your observations thereon. 

General Twinina. All right, sir. 

(The information is as follows:) 


I have heard that there have been recent statements on the air that SAC is not 
strong enough to do its job. This is what I think about it. The Strategic Air 
Command is the best trained and finest equipped long-range striking force in the 
world. It is capable of delivering on short notice the highest yield nuclear weapons 
on targets located any place in the world during daytime or nighttime. 

This capability has been achieved by equipping this force with a weapon system 
consisting of modern high performance aireraft and the most powerful weapons 
that science has ever created. Some order of magnitude of the air potential of 

ais force is evident when you consider that the Strategic Air Command in one 
mission can deliver more explosive power on a target than the combined Allied 
Air Forces of World Wars I and LI. 

This potential SAC possesses today. By end fiscal year 1957 when the ultimate 
strength of this command is attained, its present capability will be further 
increased. Moreover, because of the rapid strides being made in the development 
of new weapons, the striking power of the Strategic Air Command will continue to 
increase as the size and weight of nuclear weapons are decreased and their yields 
increased. By employing the principle of mass saturation of the enemy’s defenses, 
utilization of cloud cover, altitude and hours of darkness, the present striking force 
can penetrate the enemy defenses with acceptable losses. 

In addition, the Tactical Air Command, which complements the Strategie Air 
Command, is being equipped to employ atomic weapons. When considered in 
their complementary roles, the capability of these two forces provides the Nation 
with the greatest airpower potential it has ever had. 


GUIDED MISSILE PROGRAM 


Mr. Scrivner. General, in view of quite a bit of recent discussion 
in various places concerning our guided missile program and the 
effectiveness of guided missiles I wish you would furnish for the record 
as much material as can be made public, and then give us some in- 
formation which must, of necessity, be off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

(The information is as follows:) 

The magazine article in question apparently was written by a writer who was 
not in a position to know the true status and ability of our systems, probably due 
to security reasons. Had ne had all the true facts, he could not have made the 
statements which he did. The Air Force has reviewed and is continually reviewing 
its guided missile program, and is convinced that its program is sound and that 
the products of the developments will add immeasurably to our ability to carry 
out our assigned tasks. ‘lo refute the allegations point by point would be to 
disclose classified information to the writer, which may be the exact result which 
he hoped he would obtain. 

Mr. Mauon. I believe when Secretary of Defense Wilson was be- 
fore the committee | asked him to give us at that time the total 
amount of money that we had expended and that was being requested 
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for the guided-missile program. It would be well if a reference to 
that information could be placed in our printed hearings at this 
point. 

Mr. Scrivner. It could be. 

Mr. Manon. That is overall, including the other services. 

Mr. Scrivner. There is no objection to that. That way it will 
give us quite a complete story. 

(Editor’s note: The information referred to may be found on page 
85 of the hearing on Department of Defense and Related Independent 
Agencies for 1955.) 

OVERALL PROGRAM 


Mr. Scrivner. Along in January, General, you were reported as 
having stated in a news conference that you were happy over the 
New Look defense program and that vou were satisfied with the as- 
signment given to the Air Force and the plans being made for it. 

General Twinina. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Scrivner. I would assume from the statement you have given 
us that you are still of that opinion? 

General Twintna. That is correct. 

Mr. Scrivner. That it is a good, strong program? 

General Twintnc. That is correct. 

Mr. Scrivner. Off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 


UNITED STATES AIR STRENGTH 


Mr. Scrivner. Some time ago you gave an interview to U. S. 
News & World Report which I read with a great deal of interest, 
and about which I will probably have some questions later, when we 
go into the subcommittee hearings. In that you stated—at least it 
was the inference that I received—that we have an offensive Air Force 
stronger than the Soviets by a good margin? 

General Twinina. I feel that, right now. 

Mr. Scrivner. This program that is now before us for fiscal 1955 
will carry out that strength? 

General Twinina. That is correct. 

Mr. Scrivner. Off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 


RETALIATORY FORCE 


Mr. Scrivner. In your statement you talk about the damage that 
could be done by a few Soviet planes of a modern type which could 
cause a great deal of concern to us and our allies. By the same token, 
are we not able to inflict quite a bit of frightful damage upon the Soviet 
if we were called upon to do so? 

General Twinina. Yes, sir; that is correct. 

Mr. Scrivner. Unless I misunderstood many of the conferences | 
had last fall with our military men—all of them; Army, Navy, and 
Air Force; but most of them Air Force men—I was left with the im- 
pression that there was no doubt whatsoever that, if need came and 
direction were given to use any weapon we have, it would most cer- 
tainly be used. In other words, the determination is there? 
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General Twinina. That is correct. 

Mr. Scrivner. Did I correctly understand their views? 

General Twininc. That is right. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Scrivner. Because I will get another chance to talk to you 
later on, I am going to pass on most of these other questions I have 
so that the gentlemen who ought to have that opportunity can go 
fully into details with their questions, if they desire. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Scrivner. Thank vou, General, for your statement, which has 
been enlightening, interesting, and optimistic. | Quite probably during 
the detailed hearings of the Air Force it may be necessary to call you 
back for additional questioning; and, if so, we will let you know in 
ample time so you can arrange your program accordingly. 


NATIONAL GUARD AND AIR RESERVE 


Mr. Hruska. Did the 143-wing program, which was reviewed and 
resulted in the present situation, include anything by way of the same 
kind of units for the National Guard and Air Reserve that we now 
have in the present program? 

General Twintnc. The same units; no change. 

Mr. Hruska. The same units? 

General Twintnc. That is correct. 

Mr. Hruska. Off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Hruska. Inasmuch as I will have further opportunity to raise 
questions later, I will forego any further questioning at this time. 

Mr. Mr. Mahon. 

Mr. Manon. General, it is a pleasure to hear your statement and 
to have your frank and helpful report in regard to the Air Force and 
the national-defense problem. You are always very cooperative with 
the committee, and we appreciate that fact. 

With Mr. Scrivner and Mr. Hruska, I expect to spend a few weeks 
going into the details of the budget. I do not believe it will be neces- 
sary at this time. I would rather members who are not on the special 
subcommittee of the Air Force have the time. I will yield my time. 

Mr. Mr. Sheppard. 

Mr. Suepparp. General Twining, I think my interpretation of 
your statement, plus the responses that you have given to interroga- 
tion by my colleagues, presents a rather clear picture. While I will 
not be sitting as a member of the subcommittee that handles the details 
of your program, the hearings will always be available. I have great 
confidence in your ability. 

I can see no reason at this time to prolong the interrogation so far as 
Iam concerned. 

Specifically, in view of the fact that the presentations made in 
our statement pointed to certain aspects of the operation of the Air 
orce, I have no further questions. 

I want to compliment you on the manner in which you have frankly 

responded to the interrogations. That is all. 

Mr. Wiaaciesworru. Thank you very much, General Twining. 
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SUBCOMMITTEE ON DEPARTMENT OF THE AIR FORCE APPRO- 
PRIATIONS 


ERRETT P. SCRIVNER, Kansas, Chairman 
ROMAN L. HRUSKA, Nebraska GEORGE H. MAHON, Texas 


Turspay, Fespruary 23, 1954. 
GENERAL STATEMENTS 


WITNESSES 


HON. H. LEE WHITE, ASSISTANT SECRETARY OF THE AIR FORCE 
(MANAGEMENT) 

HON. ROGER LEWIS, ASSISTANT SECRETARY OF THE AIR FORCE 
(MATERIAL) 

LT. GEN. CHARLES B. STONE III, DEPUTY CHIEF OF STAFF, 
(COMPTROLLER) 

MAJ. GEN. OLIVER S. PICHER, ASSISTANT FOR PROGRAMING, 
DEPUTY CHIEF OF STAFF, OPERATIONS 

MAJ. GEN. KENNETH B. HOBSON, DIRECTOR OF MANPOWER AND 
ORGANIZATION, DEPUTY CHIEF OF STAFF, OPERATIONS 

MAJ. GEN. MANUEL J. ASENSIO, DIRECTOR OF BUDGET, DEPUTY 
CHIEF OF STAFF, COMPTROLLER 

BRIG. GEN. W. 8S. STONE, DEPUTY DIRECTOR OF PERSONNEL PLAN- 
NING, DEPUTY CHIEF OF STAFF, PERSONNEL 

COL. JOHN C. McCAWLEY, DEPUTY FOR MATERIEL MANAGEMENT 

TREVOR GARDNER, SPECIAL ASSISTANT TO THE SECRETARY (FOR 
RESEARCH AND DEVELOPMENT) 


Mr. Scrivner. The committee will come to order. 

General Asensio, who is your first witness? 

General Asensto. The initial witness for the Air Force before the 
Air Force Subcommittee on Appropriations is Mr. H. Lee White, 
Assistant Secretary of the Air Force for Management. 


GENERAL STATEMENT OF SECRETARY WHITE ON MANAGEMENT 


Mr. Scrivner. Mr. White, we will hear from you. 

Mr. Wuirs. Mr. Chairman and members of the committee; as you 
know, Secretary Talbott has delegated to me cognizance over the 
following areas: (1) Fiscal management, including budget and ac- 
counting; (2) es personnel and organization; and (3) Air 


Reserve, National Guard and ROTC matters. 

Today I would like to describe to you how my office is set up to 
handle the responsibilities that have been delegated to it, to indicate 
some of the actions in the management area that the Air Force has 
taken this year to reduce expenditures and make operations more 
effective, to recount the steps taken to prepare the budget and, finally, 
to pass on to you some pecs comments with respect to budgetary, 
manpower and personnel policies. 
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ORGANIZATION AND OPERATION OF THE OFFICE OF THE ASSISTANT 
SECRETARY OF THE AIR FORCE (MANAGEMENT) 


I have 4 civilian deputies, 1 each in the following areas: (Mr. H. 
Gillette) budget; (Mr. R. D. Benson) accounting; (Mr. J. P. Goode) 
manpower, personnel and organization; (Mr. C. D. Saftenberg) 
Reserve and ROTC affairs. Also, reporting to me as well as reporting 
to the Chief of Staff, is Lt. Gen. C. B. Stone III, the Comptroller of 
the Air Force, and Maj. Gen. W. E. Hall, the Assistant Chief of Staff 
for Reserve Forces. In addition, we work very closely with Lt. Ger. 
E. O’Donnell, Jr., the Deputy Chief of Staff, Personnel, and Maj. 
Gen. K. B. Hobson, the Director of Manpower and Organization. 
My office deals directly not only with the people holding these positions 
but also with their subordinates. 

During the year and on a continuiug basis, we receive numerous 
statistical reports from the Comptroller’s office which are analyzed 
for the purpose of discovering whether they indicate any problem 
areas and if they do, action is immediately taken to correct the 
conditions indicated therein. In addition, I have three regularly 
scheduled activities which I have found very helpful to me to keep 
my fingers on the Air Force programs, obligations, expenditures, and 
problem areas. These are as follows: 

Weekly there is a Financial Policies Committee meeting of which 
I am the chairman and which is attended by my deputies. Other 
members are Lt. Gen. C. B. Stone Il], the Deputy Chief of Staff, 
Comptroller, and Mr. Geo. E. Ramsey, Jr., his civilian deputy; Lt. 
Gen. O. R. Coole, Deputy Chief of Staff, Materiel; Lt. Gen. FE, E. 
Partridge, Deputy Chief of Staff, Operations; Maj. Gen. M. J. Asensio, 
Director of the Budget; and Maj. Gen. O. S. Picher, the Assistant for 
Programing. At these meetings each week we receive a report on 
a different program indicating to us how the programs are going, and 
how the obligations and expenditures are coming along. If it ap- 
pears that any program needs careful watching, it is scheduled for 
presentation at an early date. If it appears that the obligations of 
the program are not coming up to our projections or that expendi- 
tures are not following the estimated course, attempts are made to 
discover the causes and correct them. If it is found these causes 
cannot be corrected, the funds in the amount that will not be used 
by the end of the fiscal vear in the program as originally presented, 
are directed to be placed in reserve, and then to be programed out 
only with the approval of the Secretary’s office. This is done with- 
out adversely affecting programs because the reserve is set up only 
when it is clear to all, including both our military and civilians, that 
the money would not have been obligated because of delays or other 
reasons. The reasons behind this action are two-fold: (a) to insure 
that the money earmarked for one program is not used for another 
program before the alternate one is given the most careful scrutiny, 
and (b) to earmark the unprogramed carryover so that we can use 
this carryover in planning for the following fiscal year and thereby 
reduce our requirements for new funds. 

For your information, it has appeared from these reviews that ap- 
proximately $2.540 billion of funds (including public works) previ- 
ously appropriated will not be required to be spent during fiscal 1954 
and will be available to apply against our fiscal 1955 needs. This 
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means that for the first time in many years, it has been found pos- 
sible actually at an early date to count on a carryover of substantial 
unprogramed funds for the following year; as a matter of fact, al- 
ready approximately $1.7 billion has been specifically directed to be 
placed in administrative reserve, and additional transfers to this re- 
serve will be made as fiscal 1954 programs are further finalized. 
Practically all of this will be applied to the financing of requirements 
of fiscal 1955, thus reducing the amount that otherwise would be re- 
quired for appropriation for fiscal 1955. I particularly invite your 
attention to the fact that this is not an estimated carryover in the 
usual sense of inability to obligate funds as programed; this is a 
carryover created out of program reviews and revisions initiated to 
pegs to the feasible maximum, our obligations and expenditures. 

make such a point of this because I believe that it demonstrates that 
the Air Force is doing a conscientious job in holding down obligations 
and expenditures. 

The new obligational authority requested in the budget before you 
has been reduced by approximately $1.905 billion. Our public-works 
estimates to be submitted later will reflect the application of a carry- 
over of $635 million to be applied to the 1955 program making the 
total unprogramed carryover of $2.540 billion referred to above. 

There has also been established an expenditure reduction program. 
This program was initiated on August 20, 1953 and is monitored by 
the Deputy Chief of Staff, Comptroller, and my deputy for budget. 
A searching inquiry was made into various areas of the Air Force as 
to where actions might be taken which would ultimately result in 
reduction of expenditures without adversely affecting Air Force 
programs. The areas selected for study have been assigned to that 
agency of the Air Staff having cognizance, action dates are estab- 
lished and the studies are followed up by the Comptroller’s office and 
by my deputies. Monthly reports of actions taken on the areas to 
be investigated are given to me. 

Also, once a month I receive a 2-hour briefing from Maj. Gen. 
C. R. Landon, the Director of Statistical Services. He presents, by 
slides and statements, the latest information on the progress we are 
making on our programed objectives and the status of all our pro- 

ams as against our objectives. These cover personnel, aircraft, 
installations, etc. At these meetings, respresentatives from the 
Staff having cognizance over the areas to be covered by briefing 
are present so that if any questions arise, they can be immediately 
answered and if any directions need to be given they can be given 
at this meeting. 


EXAMPLES OF ACTIONS TAKEN TO MAKE OPERATIONS MORE EFFECTIVE 


I would like now to indicate to you some of the actions the Air 
Force has taken during the past year in the areas under my cognizance 
to reduce costs and improve the efficiency of our operations. 


BUDGET AND ACCOUNTING 


We are pushing hard on implementation of monetary control of 
inventories under development since 1951. This was put on a test 
basis at San Bernardino, Calif., in July 1953. As a result of this test 
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we have now initiated this same system in all our depots in the United 
States. By April 1954 we expect that these important controls will 
have been initiated at all Air Force bases worldwide. This monetary 
accounting is desirable for supplementing what has been a ‘‘quantity 
and item control’? management of supply activities. Inventory con- 
trol will, in dollars, provide management data on turnover of certain 
classes of stocks, will measure true consumption from depot level to 
bases and will provide better data for computation of materiel 
requirements. 

Je are also working on a base level accounting system which will 
ive our commander-managers for the first time commercial-type 
alance sheets and income and expense accounts on the activities for 

which they are responsible. 

We have added the aviation fuels and medical-dental divisions to 
the Air Force stock funds during the past year. Further expansion 
of these stock funds and the industrial working funds are now under 
intensive study. 

MANPOWER AND PERSONNEL 


Last year in the presentation of the 1954 budget, it appeared that 
the Air Force would, with 960,000 military personnel, man an Air 
Force of 110 wings at the end of fiscal 1954. Actually, under the 
manning standards and manpower policies existing at the beginning 
of calendar 1953, the valid requirement for the 110-wing force appeared 
to be 997,000 military personnel, 1,031,000 military personnel for 115 
wings, and 1,053,000 military personnel for 120 wings. As a result of 
the various actions that have already been taken, by the end of fiscal 
1954 the Air Force will have activated 115 combat wings instead of 
110, together with 3 essential air-transpert squadrons and several 
miscellaneous flying units previously considered to be beyond our 
capability, and we will do this with not more than 955,000 military 
personnel, 

On the basis of the manpower savings already accomplished, the 
Air Force will be able to man 120 wings by the end of fiscal 1955 with 
970,000 military personnel. At this point in time, and taking into 
consideration only these same actions and the results obtained from 
them to date, it would appear that the Air Force would need 1,018,000 
military personnel to man 127 wings by the end of fiscal 1956, and 
1,042,000 military personnel to man 137 wings by the end of fiscal 
1957. 

However, the Air Force, military and civilian alike, is firmly of the 
opinion that the policy put into effect this year and additional policies 
which will be put into effect during the next fiscal years will result 
in the manpower economies necessary to remove the apparent deficits 
for fiscal 1956 and fiscal 1957. We are working hard and we are con- 
fident that these savings will be made so that we will man the 127 
wings by the end of fiscal 1956 with 975,000 personnel and 137 wings 
by the end of fiscal 1957 with 975,000 personnel. I call your attention 
to these facts so that this committee will know that additional eco- 
nomies have to be made in manpower requirements in order that the 
Air Force be able to attain its goal of manning the full force of 137 
wings with 975,000 military personnel by the end of fiscal 1957. I 
pad want to assure you that there is no question but that it will be 

one. 
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It should appear self-evident that many actions have occurred in 
the Air Force this year to economize on manpower when you compare 
the requirements as they now exist to what they were in the past. 
Some of the actions that have been taken are as follows: 

1. Originally the total number of bands programed for fiscal 1954 
was 110, to be manned by 4,063 personnel. Under the present pro- 
gram we will have 73 bands with 2,406 officers and airmen. 

2. Manning standards for support functions in such areas as air 
police, motor vehicles, food service, and major headquarters were 
reduced. 

(a) A 20-percent reduction in the number of air police was made. 

(6) In food service, manning had been based on a standard pre- 
scribed by the Department of Defense which provided for 2.5 cooks, 
bakers, and meat cutters for each 100 men. This standard was to be 
applied under the assumption that 75 percent of the military personnel 
ate in the messes. We reduced our authorization by applying the 2.5 
factor to the actual number of rations fed rather than on the basis of 
an estimate that 75 percent of the military personnel ate in the messes. 
The authorization for helpers was reduced to the minimum required 
to provide experienced personnel for duties as cooks and bakers in the 
future. These actions resulted in approximately 8,000 reductions in 
authorizations for food service. 

(c) At several of our stations we placed the operation and mainte- 
nance of motor vehicles under controlled test conditions. We also 
reduced the number of vehicles through an analysis of their utilization 
which in turn had its effect on the number of people required. As a 
result of these actions we were able to reduce authorizations in the 
motor vehicle area by approximately 9,000 spaces. 

(d) The number of personnel in the various major headquarters 
above wing level will have been reduced by the end of fiscal 1954 
by at least 10 percent. 

3. Missions and workloads of major subcommands were analyzed 
with resultant savings. 

4. At the time the 1954 budget was presented to Congress, the 
program showed a pilot-training rate of 7,200 and funds and spaces 
were requested for this rate. Plans implemented during the year now 
provide for increasing the input into pilot training before the end of 
fiscal 1954 in order that the former rate may be increased to 7,800 and 
this will be done within the structure of the fiscal 1954 budget. 

5. An early release policy was established to remove from the Air 
Force those persons, surplus to the needs of the Air Force, who were 
engaged in nontechnical skills. Concurrently, the training program 
was geared to replace these people with persons capable of being 
trained in the technical skills where shortages existed. Under this 
program airmen were to be released during fiscal 1954 in three cate- 
gories, as foliows: 

(a) All airmen returning from overseas who had but 6 months 
remaining on their enlistments and who did not desire to reenlist 
were released. This was done because it was felt that the absorbing 
of these men by a zone of interior duty station would take most of the 
6 months remaining, leaving little benefit to be secured from them. 
Additionally, reassigning them would involve two travel moves: 
One to a new duty station and then home a short time later. It is 
better to replace them immediately with men who would serve in the 
Air Force for 4 years. 
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(b) All persons surplus in nontechnical skills who showed conclu- 
sively they did not have the capability to be cross-trained in a tech- 
nical area where shortages existed were released after 2 years’ service. 
These persons are prevented from reenlisting. 

(c) All persons who had served 3 years of their 4-year enlistment 
and who were engaged in a surplus nontechnical area, and who did 
not desire to reenlist, were separated from the service. This was 
done because it was recognized that there was no point in holding for 
a year a person who was surplus and who would only cease to become 
surplus after the date that his enlistment expired. 

Under the above programs approximately 15,400 airmen due for 
release in fiscal 1954 have already been released in fiscal 1954 but at a 
date much earlier than they were originally due for release. Approxi- 
mately 37,600 airmen have already been released in fiscal 1954 who 
were not due for release until fiscal 1955 and 9,600 airmen have 
already been released in fiscal 1954 who were not due for release until 
fiscal 1956 or thereafter. We are also considering releasing an additional 
19,000 airmen in fiscal 1954 who were not due for release until fiscal 
1955. It can, therefore, be seen from the summary of this program 
that we have already prereleased approximately 62,000 people and our 
prerelease program may result in the release of 81,000 airmen. 

6. It appeared to us that certain benefits would be derived if we 
could utilize foreign nationals to perform work they were capable of 
performing if such hiring resulted in the repaleement of military 
personnel, who could be assigned to combat functions of the Air 
Force. This project has come to be known as Native Son. The bene- 
fits derived from this plan are as follows: 

(a) We would replace a military man by an indigenous civilian 
whose rate of pay by the foreign country was comparatively lower. 
For example, we would have to pay a Japanese only $800 a year, a 
Frenchman on the average of about $2,100 a year, a German at no 
dollar cost during fiscal 1954, since we would pay for him out of 
deutschemarks. ‘This made an airman available for a new combat 
unit. 

(b) We would save military personnel in support-type activities for 
both the replaced airmen as well as their dependents. 

(ec) We would save the money involved in travel of the military 
personnel and their dependents. 

(d) We would reduce the pipeline for both training and travel. 

(e) Relationships with the foreign countries involved would appear 
to be better under such a program. 

Under project Native Son and the early release program, there 
were two extremely difficult problems that faced us; namely, where 
were we going to get the money to pay the civilians, and the money 
to cover the additional travel costs? The 1954 travel costs would be 
greater than estimated since more travel would come into 1954 than 
was originally estimated, although in 1955 and subsequent years it 
would be much less than originally programed. Travel funds did not 


present too much of a problem since they are provided for under the 
military personnel appropriation and, therefore, a savings generated 
in this appropriation by the actions taken could be used in part ta 
pay the additional travel costs caused by the actions in fiscal 1954. 
On the other hand, though it meant a substantial savings to the Air 
Force, savings in the military personnel appropriation could not be 
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used to pay for the additional civilians since they were in another 
appropriation. We were fortunate, however, because progressing 
concurrently were other studies and programs leading toward saving 
civilian manpower and, as a result of one of these studies, it became 
evident that the Air Materiel Command could be reduced by 14,000 
civilian personnel. The 14,000 reduction was put into effect and the 
$32 million derived therefrom, together with certain other personnel 
savings resulting from similar-type reductions, were placed in a 
reserve account to be drawn upon primarily for project Native Son. 
The total funds put into the reserve amounted to $34 million, of 
which we have since allocated approximately $5 million to finance 
project Native Son for the balance of fiscal 1954. 

On the basis of the actions taken this year in project Native Son, 
we have already authorized the commands to hire 11,150 foreign 
nationals (to be paid for by the $5 million referred to above). We 
have also authorized the employment of approximately 9,700 addi- 
tional German nationals to be paid from Deutschemark credits received 
from the Federal Republic of Germany. It can, therefore, be seen 
that we have already authorized the hire of 20,850 foreign nationals 
at a cost of $5 million to the United States Government. As a 
result of these actions we are withdrawing 30,000 military personnel 
from support-type functions. On the basis of studies already made 
this year, it appears that during the balance of this year and fiscal 
1955, the total will reach 31,000 foreign nationals, and we will relieve 
thereby 43,000 military personnel. Of course, we expect that by 
the end of fiscal 1955 we will even exceed these figures, but we could 
rt budget for anything which had not progressed far enough to be 

rm. 

It is, of course, true that during fiscal 1955 and subsequent years 
the cost for foreign civilians will, therefore, be higher than under 
any previous program of the Air Force, but I assure you that the 
joint cost of military and civilian personnel will be less than that 
which was programed before project Native Son started. 

7. The technical-training load has been stabilized so that we do 
not have a violent swing between fiscal years with all the consequent 
costs in manpower and money. We have geared training so as to 
train for the hard-core skills which will be short as a result of expiration 
of enlistments from now through fiscal 1955. 

As a result of the actions taken by the Air Force in calendar year 
1953, the military strength was reduced from a high of approximately 
980,000 as of April 30, 1953, to approximately 917,000 as of January 
31, 1954. The civilian strength was reduced from a high of ap- 
proximately 316,000 on February 1, 1953, to approximately 289,000 
on December 31, 1953. Now that we have shaken down to a firm 
base we are building up toward the 955,000 military figure for the 
end of fiscal 1954 and have geared our training program so that the 
new people we are taking in will be trained in the skills where short- 
ages exist at the present time or where shortages will develop by the 
end of fiscal 1955 and 1956, unless replacements are trained now. 
These same actions and others which I have not covered have resulted 
in reduced program cost which have been taken advantage of in the 
budget presented to you. For your further information, we are ex- 
amining daily into our various manpower policies and programs with 
the idea in mind of reducing officers, airmen and civilians wherever 


possible. 
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RESERVE MATTERS 


We have recognized that our Reserve program has been made 
difficult by the Korean recall to active duty of all 30 of the Reserve 
wings and 22 of the 27 Air National Guard wings, involving more than 
170,000 of the most active reservists. The situation indicated the 
need for a thorough and competent review of the organization and 
training program of the Air Reserve. Accordingly, the Chief of Staff 
was requested to establish such a review board composed of officers 
from the Regular Establishment, the Air Reserve, and the Air National 
Guard. The report of this Board, under the chairmanship of Lt. Gen. 
Leon Johnson, was submitted August 24, 1953, and its recommenda- 
tions have been or are in process of being put into effect. While the 
primary emphasis was on increasing participation by the reservists 
and improving the effectiveness of the training, administration, and 
morale of the Air Reserve, it is a fact that with full accomplishment 
of the Board’s recommendations, manpower and money savings 
will accrue. 

A review of the Air ROTC program indicated quantitative and 
qualitative maladjustment. Because of a lack of emphasis on the 
basic Air Force need (that is, flying), graduates who were either 
unwilling or were not qualified to go into aircrew flying training would 
be coming out in numbers in excess of Air Force requirements for, 
and ability to absorb, nonrated personnel. This, too, would have 
resulted in the failure to meet the Air Force need for quality rated 
personnel. 

Immediately steps were taken to reslant the program toward 
students motivated toward and qualified for the basic Air Force 
skill of flying, and also to create controls over juniors admitted to the 
advanced courses (it is the junior and senior years of ROTC where 
the larger costs per student develop), to keep graduate production 
within numbers which would be efficiently absorbed by the Air 
Force. The plan, we believe, will also stabilize the ROTC program 
so that it will not go through the violent ups and downs that has 
happened heretofore as a result of program changes. 

Attention is invited to the fact that under the revised program, 
from fiscal 1954 through fiscal 1956 the Air Force, with approximately 
48.7 percent less ROTC graduates, will produce 17.5 percent more 
rated personnel under the revised program than would have resulted 
under the initial program. 

In addition to improving the quality and utilization of Air ROTC 
production, it is estimated that this recasting of the program will 
reduce fund requirements for fiscal 1956 by at least $10 million. 


PREPARATION OF FISCAL 1955 BUDGET 


Next, I would like to touch briefly on how we prepared this budget 
and indicate to you the careful scrutiny that was given to it not only 
by the military people involved, but by the Secretary’s office. This 
was not a rubber-stamp budget. While each level of review seeks 
assurance of a complete validation of requirements, proper applica- 
tion of costing techniques, and the phasing of obligations to place 
orders only as deliveries of end products will be needed, there is an 
inherent difference in the level of detail and degree in the application 
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of judgment factors at each level as to each of these and also as to 
matters of priority and urgency. Therefore, both before and after 
the budget estimates reach our headquarters, a continual process of 
reexamining our requests for new obligating authority takes place. 
The budget was prepared by the field in accordance with instructions 
issued by Headquarters, USAF, and then forwarded to Washington. 
We have in the Air Staff a committee called the Budget Advisory 
Committee. This committee is composed of Maj. Gen. M. J. 
Asensio, the Director of the Budget (chairman), and representatives 
of the Deputy Chiefs of Staff, Maj. Gen. W. E. Hall, the Assistant 
Chief of Staff for Reserve Forces, and is attended by Mr. H. Gillette, 
my deputy for budgeting. This committee requires clear justifica- 
tion before it of each budget program and project within each appro- 
priation, based on detailed statements of the method of estimating 
requirements and their costing. Program assumptions are clarified, 
procurement imbalances, and phasing are rectified and redetermina- 
tions frequently are requested of the staff members presenting and 
defending their estimates. At the end of the Budget Advisory Com- 
mittee review, this committee recommended to the Air Force a budget 
in the amount of $12.9 billion (excluding publie works). Shortly 
thereafter and before the budget was finally determined upon by the 
Air Force, expenditure reviews for fiscal 1954 and 1955 were started. 
The Secretary’s office looked into all areas, such as aircraft, mainte- 
nance and operation, ammunition, electronics, manpower, and _ per- 
sonnel. These expenditure reviews indicated areas affecting the 
carryover and the new budgetary requirements. As a result of these 
expenditure reviews and of the reviews of the budget, it appeared 
that certain other actions could be taken with respect to reducing the 
Air Force budget. Therefore, in several meetings, each of the budget 
areas was reviewed jointly by the Secretary’s office and the Chief of 
Staff’s office and, as a result of these reviews, a budget was arrived 
at in the amount of $11.2 billion (excluding public works). 

I would like to mention a few of the actions that were taken to 
get this budget to a realistic figure: 

(a) Where it appeared that the requirements existed but that 
there was some question as to whether the full capability existed to 
obligate the money, the program was kept in in its entirey but dis- 
counted by an amount of money by which the program could reason- 
ably be expected not to be attained. 

(b) In eases of personnel, although we had authority to program 
for a beginning strength in fiscal 1955 of 970,000 military personnel 
and an end strength for fiscal 1955 of 970,000 military personnel, it 
was decided that it was not necessary to begin fiscal 1955 with more 
than 955,000 military personnel and that we could attain an end 
strength of 970,000 military personnel with a man-year average of 
960,000. As a result, approximately $37 million was deducted from 
the budget. This was an affirmative action by the Air Force, military, 
and civilians jointly, without any directive from higher authority to do 
so and indicates again, I believe, the attempts of the Air Force to 
operate as economically as possible. 

From my own participation in the budget formulation policies and 
based upon the facts now known to me, Tan convinced that we are 


presenting to you a sound, carefully thought-out and screened budget, 
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the validity of which can and will be demonstrated to you in sub- 
sequent hearings. 

Mr. ScrivNER. May I comment right there, Mr. Secretary, on 
something that has quite a bit of bearing on what you have been 
talking about; namely, that in the past 8 or 9 months while making 
visits to Air Force installations, I have seen more pride and accomplish- 
ment in matters of economy, both in dollars and manpower, than I 
have seen at any time in the 7 or more years that I have been on the 
Military Appropriations Committee. It is reflected not only here in 
Washington, but out in the field. If it were not being done in the 
field it could not be done here. 

All the men that have a part in this and who are doing the job and 
taking such great pride in it, are to be highly commended for their 
activities. 

Mr. Wuire. We thank you. 

At this point I would like to make four general comments with 
respect to our fiscal 1955 budget. 

1. We have planned to clear up any personnel overages and short- 
ages that exist and to have the personnel inventory on target by the 
end of fiscal 1955. This goal is contingent, however, on the Air 
Force attaining both: 


(A) THE PROCUREMENT REQUIREMENT 


This has been established as an average of approximately 11,000 
nonprior service people per month, and 


REENLISTMENTS 
(B) THE PROJECT REENLISTMENT RATE 


We have in all our calculations assumed a reenlistment rate of 33 
percent, which we recognize is going to be difficult to obtain. If 
we could exceed this rate, we would be able to reduce our new pro- 
curement of military personnel with consequent dollar savings. On 
the other hand, if we do not attain a reenlistment rate of 33 percent, 
the Air Force may be in real trouble since it appears that we will have 
difficulty in compensating for any loss in the reenlistment rate through 
additional procurement. 

The problem we face, so far as reenlistments are concerned, is 
pointed up this vear because 70 percent of the mem due for release 
in fiscal year 1955 are first-term airmen who entered the service 
following the outbreak of hostilities in Korea during the period of 
high-draft calls when motivation was more through duress than desire. 
We would like very much to exceed the reenlistment rate of 33 percent 
because with a 33 percent rate we will, by the end of fiscal 1956, have 
41 percent of our airmen with less than 2 years’ service. As a matter 
of comparison, today only 26 percent of our airmen have less than 2 
years’ service. 

Under these facts and circumstances it would appear that every- 
thing possible should be done this year to increase the attractiveness 
of the military career so that our airmen will be encouraged to reenlist. 
and so that we get the highest possible reenlistment rate. 
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If we disregard the question of quality for the moment, since it is 
difficult to put a dollar value on quality, it is my opinion that by the 
expenditure of funds to restore fringe benefits and to build housing 
and personne! facilities, among other things, the United States Govern- 
ment would, in the long run, be actual dollars ahead. We have heard 
at various times various dollar figures stated as the loss to the Govern- 
ment when a man does not reenlist. If we take the most conservative 
and assume that the only loss to the Government is the amount of 
money spent in training the individual, the Government will lose, when 
an airman does not reenlist, $2,500. 


As you all know, when an airman leaves the service he receives cer- : 


tain benefits. These benefits include, among other things, mustering- 
out pay; lump-sum payment for accrued leave; if he is unemployed, 
he may be entitled to unemployment compensation in the amount of 
$26 a week for 26 weeks; and he has all the rights and privileges of 
the GI bill of rights which includes substantial payments for educa- 
tion. In addition, he may receive a bonus from the State wherein he 
resides. It would, therefore, appear that the incentives that exist are 
incentives to leave the military service. I recognize that as long as 
we have the draft, these benefits cannot be taken away since they 
were established to help the serviceman to make up for the losses he 
sustained because he entered the service of his country. These bene- 
fits, from that standpoint, serve a worthwhile purpose, but they 
certainly make our job harder. 

It is also true that these benefits are a cost to the United States 
and that, therefore, the loss to the United States Government when 
an airman fails to reenlist is not only the $2,500 training cost referred 
to abeve but also the amount of money that the Government is com- 
mitted to pay under these benefits. If we forget all the benefits 
except the benefit for education, we find that it is estimated that on 
the average 40 percent of all the Korean veterans will take some 
educational benefits and that the average period of education to which 
they will be entitled is approximately 18 months at an average cost 
of approximately $100 per month. 

The total of airmen whose enlistments expire (excluding those 
already prereleased) during fiscal years 1955, 1956, and 1957 approxi- 
mate 635,000. If none of these men reenlist, the total cost to the 
Government would be $2,044,700,000, arrived at as follows: $2,500 
training costs for all of the 635,000 men plus $1,800 education costs 
for 254,000 men (40 percent of the total). A 33 percent reenlist- 
ment rate would, therefore, save the Government approximately 
$681,560,000. If we could raise the reenlistment rate to 60 percent, 
we would save approximately an additional $550 million during this 
period of time. It seems to me that it would be worthwhile to use 
a part of that savings to pay for those things which might tend to 
increase the reenlistment rate. 


INCREASE IN REENLISTMENT BONUS 


Mr. Scrivner. May I observe here that after listening to this 
rtion of the presentation on the reenlistment rate, this seems to 
i one place where there seems to be unification between the Army, 
the Navy, the Air Force and the Marines. You are all singing the 
same tune. You are all hinting at something but no one has yet 
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come out with anything. I have tried to find out whether you were 
suggesting there should be a higher reenlistment bonus, but no one 
says. That would require legislation. 

Mr. Wautre. That is right. That is one of the things we have in 
mind. The Department of Defense wil! be over on that. 

Mr. Scrivner Of course, this committee does not have that por- 
tion of the program before it. 

Mr. Wuire. We have in mind a higher reenlistment bonus, but we 
want to advise this committees what we have in mind. 

~y Scrivner. I am glad that we finally have it on the top of the 
table. 

Mr. Wuire. We also have in mind more housing and more personnel 
facilities for our airmen. I think this $2 billion figure, when you 
figure it out, is quite shocking. 

Mr. Scrivner. That is spread over a period of time. 

Mr. Wuire. A 3-year period. Also, I think it is low. We do not 
include in the cost of losing a man, in the estimate that I use, anything 
more than training costs. I think it would be reasonable to include 
their salaries during the period of time they are in training because 
they are not doing us any good during the time they are in training, 
and that would bring the figure even higher. 

Mr. Scrivner. Later on in the hearings I am going to point out 
one or two examples I have seen where you can make more use of a 
man’s time in training and avoid quite a bit of loss. 

hile you mentioned it slightly, it would be realized that though 
we speak of the GI bill of rights, that is not the name of it at all. It 
is the Readjustment Act, and these benefits were given at the end of 
World War IT and were carried over into the Korean war, not so much 
to give benefits to anybody but to help them get readjusted after a 
long term of military service. It was to give them an opportunity 
to get the education that they had missed; to make it possible for 
them to establish a home, which makes them more stable citizens. It 
gave them an opportunity to set themselves up in business, because 
that again makes them stable and better able to cortribute to the 
support of the Government through income taxes. 

The unemployment end of it again is a readjustment proposition. 
It even goes further than that. It offsets some of the things that we 
saw after World War I and other times. 

All of those things were not intended to be incentives to leave the 
service, as you say, but are there to help a man readjust himself in 
civilian life after his military service. 

You made one observation which was realistic, and it has been 
skimmed over before. I do not believe it has ever been given as much 
weight as it should be; namely, that you have a very large number of 
enlisted men in the Air Force who did go into the Air Force primarily 
to avoid being called under Selective Service and being put in the 
infantry or engineers, or any of other army services which they seem 
to dislike. They showed a preference for 4 years in the Air Force 
rather than 2 years under that. 

Also, there is the fact there were a great many who saw this as an 
opportunity, and quite wisely, to get in their military training and do 
it in their younger years; get it behind them before they settled down, 
and after so doing they were able to get an education which they might 
not otherwise have been able to get. 
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These benefits we have been talking about were not provided to 
induce people to get out, but they are there when they do. 

Now, you have told us there is to be a contemplated request for a 
larger reenlistment bonus. Now I am beginning to see the pattern 
that has been established, or at least hinted at. 

Mr. Wurre. I did not mean to imply in my statement these readjust- 
ments were given as an incentive to get out. All of us in the armed 
services are in favor of the GI bill of rights and all the other benefits 
given to military men when they leave the service. 

Mr. Scrivner. The reason I raised the point is because on page 22 
you say: 

It would, therefore, appear that the incentives that exist are incentives to 
leave the military service. 

Mr. Wuire. That is true, even though they were not put in there 
for that purpose, and even though they serve a worthwhile purpose, 
and even though we are all in favor of them for the reasons they were 
established, still by the very fact that they exist they are an incentive 
for to get out. 

Mr. Manon. They were not meant as incentives for people to 
get out, but they act as incentives? 

Mr. Wuire. That is right. 

If we keep them in the service, then we do not have to pay them 
these incentives. If they stay in the service—1, 2 and 3 reenlist- 
ments—the United States will never be called upon to make good on 
that commitment, so you could, it seems to me, give them part of 
that money for staying in the service and the Government as a whole 
would be money ahead. 

Mr. Hruska. The Government would also ultimately be called 
upon to pay some of the benefits? 

Mr. Wuirer. Not the educational benefits. There is an expiration 
date on some of them. If we get a man to sign up for two reenlist- 
ments, he will probably stay in the service and never get out. 

Mr. Hruska. The expiration of those educational benefits is 7 
years from what date? 

Mr. Wuire. Seven years from the date of discharge, or the termina- 
tion of the emergency, whichever is the earlier. 

Mr. Manon. What is the situation with respect to Korea when 
you speak of these readjustment benefits? 

Mr. Wuire. If we get a full peace treaty over in Korea it would 
run 7 years from then. 

I recognize that we in the Air Force ourselves can do much, par- 
ticularly in the field of rotation and assignment policies, to make the 
Air Force career more attractive, and I have recently requested that 
every effort be made in this direction. However, there are some areas 
which we cannot correct ourselves and in these areas we need the 
assistance of Congress. 


CHANGE IN COMPOSITION OF THE AIR FORCE 


2. As the Air Force builds toward 137 wings by only a nominal 
increase in military strength, we will find that the qualitative com- 
position of the requirement changes. The Air Force can expand its 
combat structure within the personnel goals we have set for ourselves 
only by further reduction in support areas. In these support areas, 
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the officer requirement is based on supervision rather than on flying 
or technical skills; furthermore, these areas contain few of the tech- 
nically skilled airmen who make up the bulk of our top noncommis- 
sioned officers. For this reason, when we reduce manning standards 
in the support function, or embark on a project like “‘Native Son,” we 
do not realize a proportionate reduction in officers or top noncom- 
missioned officers, although, of course, we do make reductions in 
these areas. 

Conversely, the activation of additional combat units within ap- 
proximately the same military strength, and the increased require- 
ment for flying training will obviously require more officers in flying 
positions along with a greater number of highly skilled airmen to 
maintain and operate this force. 

For example, the reductions put into effect by us this year were 
substantial, as indicated earlier m my statement, but resulted in the 
recapture of only 17.8 percent of the total reductions in the top 3 
grades with 82.2 percent in the lower 4 grades. Yet, when we added 
the 5 additional wings to the 1954 program with their requisite 
supporting elements, we found it necessary to authorize 39.8 percent 
of the total grades in the 3 top levels in order to provide the necessary 
technical skills with only 60.2 percent in the lower 4 grades. We are 
at the present time intensively making a study of our officer person- 
nel, and we will reduce the requirement as much as possible. The 
only point I make here is that the reductions in officer personnel may 
not be large enough to maintain the old ratio since our reduction in 
airmen in the lower skills are so substantial, and if we continue our 
policies so much of our savings will come out of the lower skills. 


TRANSFER OF FUNDS BETWEEN APPROPRIATION TITLES 


3. It is my hope that your committee will consider the feasibility 
of permitting the Air Force to transfer funds from one appropriation 
to another. It seems to me that this, if properly pose" might 
well result in substantial overall savings. I believe that Project 
Native Son is an excellent example of this type of transfer because 
by spending $5 million extra in the civilian personnel account we were 
able to save 30,000 military spaces. It would also seem that if by 
buying a machine we could save personnel that we should be able to 
pay for that machine out ef the money saved in the personnel appro- 
priation. I recognize that this transferability of funds between 
appropriations would be desirable only if it could be properly con- 
trolled. I believe there are many ways in which this committee 
could be assured of this control. One of them might be that you 
might grant authority to the Air Force to transfer not to exceed 5 
percent of funds frem one appropriation to another with the prior 
approval of the Secretary of Defense, with the further requirement 
that the Secretary of Defense report to this committee the authori- 
zations granted to make such transfers and the reasons therefor. 


CIVILIAN PERSONNEL CBILING 


4. I believe that it might be desirable to remove the graded civilian 
ceiling. It is our intent to apply the principles of Project Native Son 
to areas wherein the replacement for the military might be graded 
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civilians. We do not intend to do this unless it would be more eco- 
nomical to replace the military with such civilian personnel, and under 
such circumstances it would seem desirable to make the replacement 
even though it might mean removing the civilian ceiling limitations. 

I thank the committee for listening to me. It was a pretty long 
statement. 


ErFECT OF STATISTICAL BRIEFINGS AND REPORTS 


Mr. Scrivner. Thank you, Mr. Secretary, for the comprehensive 
explanation that you have made. 

ft might help the committee if we could have examples of some of 
these things you have done and the way they were done. 

For example, on the second page of your statement you talk about 
the statistical reports and the meetings that you had to help keep 
your finger on the Air Force programs, obligations, expenditures, and 
problem areas. 

Give us an example of how that works and what results you get 
from it. Tell us who attend the meetings, who participates in the 
discussions. 

Mr. Wauire. I get the statistics, the statistical briefing, once a 
month regularly. It runs about 2 hours; sometimes 3. I tell them 
about a month ahead of time of the areas I want to look at so they 
have a month to get ready. General Landon, who is the Director of 
Statistical Services, and who reports to General Stone, the Comp- 
troller, is in charge of the briefing. He has at that meeting officers 
from the various sections in the Air Force who have cognizance over 
the areas to be discussed in the briefing. Also, all of my deputies 
appear, and of course I am there myself, because I am very much 
interested in it. 

Now, I remember one of the days I told them, “Give me a skill 
run of the airmen; demonstrate where the shortages exist, if any, 
where the overages exist, if any, and compare them with previous 
years, and how we will look at the end of fiscal year 1954.”’ 

This was one given early last summer. As a result of that skill 
run it appeared that we were about 70,000 people over in certain 
areas—which I call the soft skill areas like food service and motor 
vehicles—but also it appeared we were about 70,000 short in the critical 
skill areas. 

As a result of that briefing that day, we started the early-release 
policy. It was clear then that we had 70,000 too many in the soft 
areas. We were about 70,000 short in the critical areas. Directions 
were given to start the early-release policy to get the 70,000 out and 
bring people in to be trained in the 70,000 short areas. 

Is that the type of explanation you want? 

Mr. Scrivner. Yes. One of the things that I was particularly 
interested in was finding out how much the officers of the Air Force 
participate in the studies. ' 

Mr. Wuirs. Completely. There is one thing that I can say here, 
that we in the Secretary’s office have had enthusiastic support all 
year from our military people in the Air Force in all these matters 
mentioned here. We could not have done it without them. 

Mr. Scrivner. That is right. 
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Mr. Wurre. There is one thing more. We have had no resistance 
from them at all. A lot of times you hear people say, ‘The military 
resists.” I find once they get started they go ahead of us. 


BUDGET ACCOUNTING AND INVENTORY CONTROL 


Mr. Scrivner. That bears out what I have observed in the past 
few months—there has been a very good spirit of cooperation all the 
way through. 

You start on page 5 to discuss budget accounting and inventory 
quantity and item control. 

How does your program compare to the program undertaken by 
the Army? 

Mr. Wuire. I do not know that I can answer that. 

Mr. Scrivner. Do any of your people know? 

General Stone. I know a little about it. The Army is putting in a 
number of industrial types of funds and stock funds. We, on the 
other hand, are trying to install a basic accounting system in which 
we can, if there is a good business reason, some time in the future adapt 
to the extension of the stock fund and industrial fund concept. 

The Army is also hiring a number of consulting firms to assist in the 
installation of their procedures. We are hiring a few consultants and 
trying to do it ourselves. We realize that we may be blundering in 
certain instances in installing our procedures, but we think that by 
doing it and blundering we will learn more which will be of lasting 
benefit to the Air Force. 

We would be afraid under the other circumstances we might have 
good instructors but when they left we would be holding the bag, so 
we are trying to do it slowly and carefully and build up our own know- 
how to carry out the accounting procedure that are being installed. 

Mr. Wuirr. However, we do have some outside consultants. 

Mr. Scrivner. The Army is getting know-how also. The reason 
I asked is because if there can be uniformity—not necessarily complete 
uniformity, but at least enough uniformity so that when the pres- 
entations are made available to us they will be presented on pretty 
much the same basis—it would simplify our job quite a bit. Then 
we would not have to go into one type of presentation from the 
—— another type from the Air Force and another type from the 

avy. 

I am an old Army man, but if I found something good in the Air 
Force I would not hesitate to adopt it. We are all working for the 
same ultimate boss, which is the taxpayer, so if you happen to run 
across something good that the Army is doing, I do not know why 
you should look at it askance, because it happens to have on an O 
uniform instead of a blue one. 

Mr. Wuire. On that, the Air Force got started first. 

Mr. Scrivner. I understand. 

Mr. Wuire. And we have had consultants in, people from Price, 
Waterhouse, and people from Touche, Niven, Bailey & Smart, to 
work with General Stone’s people. Mr. Benson, who is not here 
today, is my deputy on accounting, and he has been working very 
closely with them, 

We started early this year to get ourselves in a position so we could 
go ahead on a full base level accounting system. 
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We finally came up with a plan—TI think it was in December— 
which we sent down to the Cooper committee, created by Mr. Wilson. 
At one time there was the thought that possibly the other two services 
should take the Air Force’s program. In looking at it it was found 
it might not fit across the board. So what they finally decided to do 
was to let us go ahead and test our system because we were so far 
ahead of the other services and see what came out of it with the 
idea in mind that if they could not make all the systems mesh, they 
could still have reports on a uniform basis. 

It does not make much difference what is on your balance sheet so 
long as you get a common report coming off of all three balance sheets, 
pe that is the way things are headed. 1 think that you will get what 
you want. Out of the three systems you will get reports available 
to the Congress that will be of the same type. 

Mr. Scrivner. I could not help but remember that a little later 
in your statement you showed one place where the three services 
were meshing so well together and I thought perhaps in accounting 
and in inventorying you could mesh together. 

Mr. Wuire. We are getting as close as we can get. 


RATE OF ABSENTEEISM IN COMPUTING RATION COSTS 


Mr. Scrivner. You refer to the fact that by making a study of the 
actual number of airmen messing you were able to reflect a rather 
considerable savings in the number of food handlers and food service. 
What did you find? 

Mr. Wurre. I think in some areas we found as much as 50 percent 
were not eating in the messes. 

General Honson. I think it would probably average out about 
60 percent. We found cases of 50 percent of the people not eating 
at the mess. 

Mr. Scrivner. My recollection is that we discussed this matter 
to some extent last-year and there was some question raised as to the 
figures. The figures we developed showed that there was not a full 
messing, by any means. Some people thought that we were talking 
through our hats. 

Now, General Asensio, how does this reflect upon vour request for 
funds for the rationing of these men that are not in the mess? 

General Asensio. As a result of continued investigation of the 
particular features that we discussed last year, we have found that 
we can increase the absentee rate from 12 percent in the Zone of the 
Interior to 15 percent. That is done jointly by the Air Force and the 
Army. The overseas absentee rate continues at 4 percent. Of course, 
we are discussing here all military personnel, and some people are 
authorized to mess separately. 

Mr. Scrivner. I understand that. You recall some of our dis- 
cussions last year when we went into this, 

General Asensto. Yes. . 

Mr. Scrivner. We thought perhaps that the rate then established 
was a little low from the observations and studies that we had made. 

General Asensto. We found that overseas was correct at 4 percent, 
but we could increase by 25 percent the deductions from 12 to 15 
percent in the Zone of the Interior. 
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Mr. Hruska. How is that applied, on an overall basis, or is it 
broken down by individual installations, or bases? 

General Asensro. It is applied on an overall basis for estimating 
purposes, sir. It will vary from station to station. That will be 
taken care of in the distribution of rations. 


USE OF INDIGENOUS PERSONNEL 


Mr. Scrivner. Further, on page 11, you refer to the fact that by 
the use of indigenous personnel—which the committee has very 
strongly urged—there would be no dollar cost in Germany during the 
fiscal year 1954, but you do not say what the situation will be in the 
fiscal year 1955. 

Mr. Wurrer. The reason I did not was because we understand this 
committee, or the full Appropriations Committee, is considering put- 
ting into effect a regulation which would provide—— 

Mr. Scrivner. I know what you are talking about. 

Let us assume for the purposes presently before us that the lan- 
guage in the Appropriation Act will be the same this year as it was 
last. 

Mr. Wuire. So far as the Air Force is concerned—— 

Mr. Scrivner. If 1955 were to be the same as 1954, then the same 
statement would be true for fiscal year 1955? 

Mr. Wuirr. That is right. 

Mr. Scrivner. How has the 1955 budget been made up? 

Mr. Wuirs. My understanding is that the 1955 budget has dollars 
costs in it for deutschemarks. 

General Asens1o. We have provided in the fiscal year 1955 esti- 
mates for the dollar costs of the deutschemarks. 

Mr. Scrivner. If the language is retained in the 1955 bill as we 
had it in the 1954 bill, there would be a reduction in the dollar request 
for this particular item? 

General Asensio. [ think that it should be put this way, Mr. 
Chairman, that in view of the uncertainties as to the continuation of 
receiving the deutschemarks support 

Mr. Scrivner. Let us go back to my question. I asked, assuming 
the language is retained for fiscal year 1955. 

Mr. Wuirs. What General Assensio is referring to is that if we get 
a peace treaty in Germany we no longer would receive the deutsche- 
marks from Germany. 

General Asensto. I say this, we must be in a position if there were 
no treaty, to return to the Treasury the dollars that the Congress is 
providing for this purpose. 

Mr. Scrivner. If the language is retained as is? 

General AsENsIo. Yes. 

Mr. Wuirs. It would seem to me that if it can be worked out that 
way—and this is my opinion, I do not know how the Department of 
Defense feels—it would be better because I do not know what our 
figure is for deutschemarks, but it is what we estimate we need. If 
something came up where we would make some more changes over in 
Germany and we did not have the dollars in the budget, we could 
not do it. 

Mr. Scrivner. My own observation has been under the use of 
indigenous personnel that you could add in a great many items that 
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you have not gone into fully in your statement in view of the fact that 
we do not have to transport as many military over. We do not have 
to transport as many dependents, their furnishings, and private 
automobiles. We do not have to provide the educational facilities 
for the dependents. We do not have to worry about the housing and 
about the medical care. We do not have to worry about recreational 
facilities. We do not have to worry about many of the problems that 
we now have in connection with that. So before we are through, if 
we were to carry this clear on out to the ultimate, taking into con- 
1 ang the possible discharge benefits, it just rolls and rolls and 
rolls. 

Mr. Wuire. I tried to cover it. 

Mr. Scrivner. Plus the fact that by using these people we are at 
the same time building up the economy of that country. We are 
also—and while you do not put any dollar mark on it yet it is quite 
valuable—decreasing a lot of grounds for a lot of ill feeling. 

Mr. Wuire. That is right. 

Mr. Scrivner. Ill feeling that las previously developed. The 
irritations are there. There are human elements involved that we 
cannot always control. The more of the indigenous personnel we can 
use and the fewer of our own Americans that we have over there, the 
happier everybody is going to be. 

Mr. Wuire. You will find them more willing to help us because 
when the people in a town work at an airbase they are more interested 
in keeping the airbase there than they would be if they were not 
getting their pay from that base. 

Mr. Scrivner. If they know more about it they get better ac- 
quainted with us. After all, we are not such bad people as some would 
paint us. Then we have in that community some people who are 
going to be telling our story for us, and coming from their lips it will 
carry much more weight than if we go around and tell how good we are. 


AIR MATERIEL COMMAND—REDUCTION IN CIVILIAN PERSONNEL 


Mr. Scrivner. One interesting statement appears on page 12, 
where you say that the Air Materiel Command could reduce by 
14,000 civilian personnel. That is good, and how did they do it? 

Mr. Wuirs. The way we did it, they had a separation rate of about 
4,000 per month, that is, the number of people leaving per month. 
We did not want to put a reduction in force in if we could help it, so 
we did it primarily by attrition, by not letting them rehire up to the 
full amount of their separations. 

Mr. Scrivner. What I am really interested in is how they can 
continue to do their good job with fewer people. 

Mr. Wuirr. We aed and we found that they had manned 
against future programs. It was decided that some of those programs 
had not been attamed. We felt they should man against programs in 
existence and which were firm—by that basis 14,000 came out. We 
had the complete support of the Air Materiel Command on that. 

Mr. Scrivner. Goo 


Mr. Wuire. On all these matters there was no dissension anywhere. 
As soon as the facts were brought to the attention of the commanders, 
they said, ‘‘Well, we think it is a good idea and we will go along,”’ and 
they did it. 
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AIR ROTC PROGRAM 


Mr. ScrivNer. On page 16 of your statement you say, in connection 
with the Air ROTC— 


In addition to improving the quality and utilization of Air ROTC production, it 
is estimated that this recasting of the program will reduce fund requirements for 
fiscal vear 1956 by at least $10 million. 

How does that savings come about? 

Mr. Wuire. You see, the way the program was originally set up-— 
and I will have to go back into history to explain this—originally the 
ROTC program started out as a M-day mobilization date program 
with no idea that anybody that would come out of the ROTC would 
be called to active duty prior to a full-scale mobilization. 

Mr. Scrivner. In other words, it was purely a peacetime program? 

Mr. Waire. For a war in the future. 

Mr. Scrivner. Without any idea that it would ever be effective 
and functioning at the same time we were operating selective service? 

Mr. Wauire. That is right. With regard to the Air Force, it did 
not make much difference whether they were rated or nonrated. It 
was total numbers we were interested in. No matter what happened 
we were so much below what anybody figured we would need in time 
of war we could take everybody. So they had very, very large 
classes programed for graduation. I think the high point was 27,500 
people that came out in a given year. When you take people in their 
junior and senior years in ROTC it is expensive. It would have cost 
us about $10,000,000 more under that program by 1956 when we got 
to the 27,500 figure. What we did on it was to say, “Since we have 
to call them to active duty, we have no place for nonrated officers on 
active duty. We cannot use them.’’ What we really need are 
pilots, so we recast the whole program to get the number of pilots out 
of the program that we needed. 

Mr. Scrivner. Let me interrupt. Why do you say that you are 
short of pilots when the figures we were given last year showed that 
you have a tremendous number of rated men, many of whom are not 
on flying jobs? 

Mr. Warn. I am not talking about being short right now of pilots. 
I am talking about the new pilots, in order to maintain the 7,800 rate. 
If you are going to maintain the 7,800 rate, you have to have so many 
going in to maintain that 7,800 rate. We get those primarily from 
(1) the aviation cadets and (2) the ROTC. 

Mr. Scrivner. Let me finish my question. You have a great 
number of already trained and qualified pilots who are doing adminis- 
trative jobs. That is why I raised the question. Why do you say 
there is a shortage of pilots? If the chips were down, of course, all 
of those flying men could be taken off their desk jobs and put where 
they can use their skills. 

Mr. Wuire. I said it in the wrong way, sir. I did not mean there 
was a shortage of pilots today. I meant that there was a shortage of 
qualified people for us to get into the Air Force so that we could attain 
the 7,800 rate. 

Mr. Scrivner. It is planning for the future, rather than the present? 

Mr. Wuire. Yes, sir. As a result of that, we did two other things 
which do not appear in this statement. 
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First, we started to physically examine the people when they entered 
their junior year, to find out if they were shoukealty qualified to be- 
come pilots. One of the troubles in the past was that you took in the 
fellows, let them go through, and then when they graduated you 
found out they were not physically qualified. 

Secondly, we started to Stanine test the students to find out whether 
they had the requisite mental capabilities and reactions. 

Mr. Manon. What test? 

Mr. Wuire. The Stanine test. 

Mr. Manon. How do you spell that? 

Mr. Wuirte. S-t-a-n-i-n-e. 

Mr. Manon. Where do you get that word? 

Mr. Wuire. You will have to ask somebody else. 

General Picuer. It is the name of the man who made the test. 

Mr. Wautre. As a result of that we now know when a man enters 
into his junior year and elects pilot training whether or not we have a 
good chance of turning him out as a pilot. 

With these changes we have cut our total of people we have in 
school in the junior and senior year about 48 percent. We have 
almost cut it in half, which is a quite substantial cut. At the same 
time we have increased the pilot output, of people capable of going 
into flying training, by over 17% percent. 

Mr. Scrivner. Off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 


UPGRADING OF NONCOMMISSIONED OFFICERS 


Mr. Scrivner. From my conversations with many airmen—par- 
ticularly the enlisted personnel, but also some of the higher grades— 
there are 2 or 3 things which have come up in almost every conversa- 
tion I have had with them. Some of these things have been called 
to the attention of the Secretary of the Air Force and the Chief of 
Staff. 

One thing which comes particularly from the older men, who knew 
what it was like in prior years, is that as of today the value of stripes 
on the sleeve is not as great as it formerly was. In other words, 
with all the special ratings and everything we have reached a point 
where an NCO does not have the stature he at one time had; neither 
does he have the authority. Many of these men have stated that if 
they could have some change made whereby the stripes would have 
more value, where the NCO would actually have and exercise more 
authority, they would be far more inclined to reenlist and finish out 
their time than they are under present conditions. 

Has there been any thought given to that situation at all? 

Mr. Wuirer. One of the things that we are doing now, which may 
help on that, is the review that we have underway of officer require- 
ments. 

As we begin to pull out some of the officers, if we can do it—we ought 
to know what the extent. of that will run maybe in April or May of 
this year—we can upgrade the NCO’s. One place we are looking at 
is to see whether or not officers are doing jobs that NCO’s could do. 

Mr. Scrivner. I was just going to come to that. I am aot com- 
pletely without military experience. I have observed many installa- 
tions where commissioned officers were doing the types of work that 
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in my own experience I would have felt a good NCO could do just 
as Well, and in mapy instances a little better, because he was living 
right with it and working right with the man involved on the job. 

As a result of this study if a change can be made where again your 
NCO will be built up to where he does have not merely the stripes on 
his sleeve but the authority and the responsibility you will find, I am 
quite sure, that they will accept it in a very fine form and you will 
be able to make use of them in many positions where officers are now 
assigned. It will help in every way. 


FREQUENT SHIFTS OF ASSIGNMENTS 


One of the other situations which was mentioned is where I hope 
something can be done, because it sounds feasible, and that has to do 
with many of your senior NCO’s, who have been in for years—the 
type of men who have experience and background; men you would 
like to retain. Some months ago I suggested that if it were possible 
not to have as frequent shifts of assignments, where they have to 
pick up their families and go from here to there quite frequently, these 
men would be happier. That applies to the officers, also. If that 
could be decreased it would help immensely on getting the men to 
stay in the service. 

Another suggestion made for security was that as they reach the 
last years of their service if it were possible, not merely using a file card 
or a file number, to make an assignment to a station of choice, it 
would take on a more personal aspect and these men could be assigned 
for their last few years of service at a base in an area where they expect 
to permanently retire, so that they could start making their plans 
as to where they were going to live, what they were going to do, and 
what program they could follow for their families. Many of them 
would stay in for those last few years, rather than get out, if that were 
done. That, of course, entails a little more detail, and requires a 
more personal relationship and a closer study of the personal problem 
of the man involved, but it would cost very few dollars. 

If, in order to retain many of these older noncommissioned officers, 
something like that could be done it would be a great help. You 
have to have the men at a certain base anyway, so why not assign 
to that base someone who wants to go there, because that is where 
he is going to eventually live after he retires? To me it sounded 
perfectly logical. 

I realize some of the problems that are involved. It had an appeal 
tome. Some of these men you want to keep, if that is all it takes to 
keep them, are in a position where it can be done. 

I hope that is being given some thought. 

Mr. Wuire. Maybe General Stone can help on that. 

Gen. W. S. Stone. Mr. Chairman, recently the Air Force in- 
stituted a policy whereby a man returning from overseas who has 
26 years or more of service will get his last assignment at the base 
of his choice. 

Mr. Scrivner. Good. 

Gen. W. S. Stone. If he has over 20 years of service he can 
nominate 3 bases of his choice, and he will be given one of those 3: 
if it is at all possible. 

In the case of a man with over 26 years of service, he gets it re- 
gardless. 
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FREQUENCY OF TRANSFERS 


Mr. Wurre. The first point you brought up was on assignments; 
We recognize that that is one of the big problems. We have to 
correct that ourselves. We have done a lot this year. 

I put in the record of the earlier hearing about 5 or 6 things that we 
have done already, trying to cut that down. We have also asked for 
a study to get underway, to see if there is not something else we can 
do to try to cut down the frequency of transfers. 

Mr. Scrivner. That will help tremendously in many ways, plus 
the fact that it is going to cut down your requirement for funds for 
travel and transportation considerably. The big effect will be upon 
the man himself and his family. If his family and particularly his 
wife is not very happy about what is happening to the furniture and 
the way the youngsters get kicked around from one school and church 
to another a man is not very apt to be very happy about it, either. 


TRANSFERABILITY OF FUNDS 


The, finally, you have made a suggestion here which will have to be 
uniform throughout the services, probably, and that has to do with 
the transfer i funds. That would probably be a limited amount, 


but you put your finger on the one thing that probably has made some 
of our restrictions necessary, and that is the control. You recognize 
that situation, because you say twice in one paragraph— 


If properly controlled. 
Then you follow that by saying, 


I believe there are many ways in which this committee could be assured of 
this control. 

You name one, but what are some of the others? 

Mr. Wuirte. This is as far as my thinking went. I am sure there 
are other ways. 

I started out with the idea that there should not be transferability 
just for the sake of transferability. I can recognize that this com- 
mittee would not want to do that. 

Mr. Scrivner. We are in accord there. 

Mr. Wuire. The second thing was that I thought that 5 percent 
would limit the amount of money, because 5 percent equals a certain 
amount of money. Then you would know that was all you were 
testing us out with. 

Then I thought that Mr. Wilson has made a pretty good record in 
the year that he has been here, and he is not easy on letting anythi 
happen unless there are good reasons for it. I thought that if we had 
to get his approval before we did it that would assure you that some- 
body was looking at it besides ourselves. 

Then, also, I thought that if Mr. Wilson would come up to you 
people and report to you and say: 

I granted the Air Force the right to make such-and-such transfers, and the 
reasons why I granted it were these: 
if you were satisfied with it then you might continue it in subsequent 
years; and if you were not satishied with it then you would take it 
from us. 

r. Scrivner. Not only could, but probably would. 
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Mr. Scrivner. Of course, there, again, we come to a program of 
legislating because of personalities involved, and our experience has 
shown us that that is not the right way to do it, because people do 
leave the service and they do die. When that happens then, of 
course, that same person is not there. 

Ras Wuire. That is right. But you see, we need something like 
this. 

To give you an example on ‘‘Native Son’’ we were held up about 
2 months to get it started because we did not have the funds. 

Mr. Scrivner. They told us that, when Representative Miller and 
I were in Europe. I could not understand why it should be held up; 
although the Air Force was proceeding faster than the Army, and 
supposedly they were working under the same regulations. 

Mr. Waurrr. I think the reason for it is this: You have this hesi- 
tancy on the part of the military people, that they do not want to 
do these things unless they are sure the money is available to pay for 
the hire of the civilians. 

Also, you have that with somebody who is in a position like mine. 
We are not allowed to overspend money. If we go ahead and start 

oing on a program and we are not sure that the money is going to 

e available, even though we think there is a 50-50 chance or even a 
60-40 chance, the natural inclination of everybody is to hold up until 
you are sure the money is there. 

As to the 5 percent, to me it is like a letter of credit or a line of 
credit that you have in the bank, that is not earmarked, which you 
can use when an opportunity arises to make some money. It is 
almost immediately available. 


SAVINGS IN PERSONNEL THROUGH UTILIZATION OF MACHINES 


Mr. Scrivner. You say up here a little ahead of that— 
It would also seem that if by buying a machine we could save personnel 


Do you have any specific examples? 

Mr. Wuire. Yes, sir. At one of our Air Force bases,—I think it 
is Castle—we put in an IBM machine that saved 16 people. The 
cost of the macine represented the salary of 1 of those 16 people per 

ear. 
7 It seems to me that if you get an example like that you ought to 
be able to pay for the machine out of the savings you make from the 
16 people, and put the money for the other 15 back in the Govern- 
ment’s pocket. 

Mr. Scrivner. That would be logical, if you did not have money 
in maintenance and operations to do it with; but if you have the 
money there, why not use it? 

Mr. Waiter. I agree that is not too good an example, except that if 
it were military people then that would not be true. 

Mr. Hruska. Of course, to make the example valid you would 
have to be able to get rid of the 16 people you are talking about, or 
put them to work somewhere else, which would make unnecessary 
the hiring of another group of 16 people. 

Mr. Waite. Which is what we did. 
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Mr. Hruska. So often the machinery is purchased and the 16 
people still hang around. 

Mr. Wuire. That is why I say it is a question of the controls which 
are put on. I think the principle is good. Then it comes down to 
the question of how do you work it out so that everybody is assured 
we will all attain the objective we are trying to get? 


GRADED CIVILIAN 


Mr. Scrivner. Then finally you suggest that the graded civilian 
ceiling be lifted. 

First, what is your objection to the ceiling? Second, what advan- 
tages would there be, so far as savings are concerned? That is the 
thing we are primarily interested in, if the ceiling is removed. 

Mr. Wuire. Let me say this: To me the control should be the 
amount of money which you give us for military and civilian per- 
sonnel. Then, within that money we should be able to operate in 
the most economical way. 

Let me give you an example. 

Mr. Scrivner. I will agree with you perfectly that we should. 

Mr. Wurre. That is right. 

Mr. Scrivner. But our experience over the years has been that 
that did not always work out. 

Mr. Wuire. I agree. 

Mr. Scrivner. Here, again, is a situation for which Congress has 
been blamed for doing something, when the services themselves did 
not take the remedial action that had been urged upon them. They 
did not do so, so the Congress had to step into the breach and take 
action itself. That is true in any number of instances. 

Mr. Wuire. I agree. What I am really saying here is that maybe 
what we have shown this year indicates that you can now take the 
limitation off. 

I admit that there are many, many things that have not been done. 
In 1 year you cannot do everything. I think we have shown we are 
trying to handle it in a proper way. 

Maybe the committee might be willing to take off some of these 
ee You can always impose them again if we do not play 

What I am thinking about on this graded civilian personnel ceiling 
is this: We would like to extend project Native Son into two more 
places, which would use graded civilians. One of them would be in 
the research and development. 

May I say this off the record? 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Wuirsr. The other place we would like to use civilians would 
be in the Air Defense Command. We may need graded civilians for 
that purpose. 

It seems to me that as long as you stay within your money it is a 
little bit tough to have a plan which is really economical and would 
work out and thee be faced with the fact that you need graded civilians 
that you cannot hire because of the ceiling, even though you have the 
money to pay for it. 

That is what we have in mind. I again recognize that somehow 
or other we have to assure the committee we are not going hog wild 
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with the graded civilians. And, No. 2, that you are going to have some 
sort of control. 

That is one reason why I wanted project Native Son documented 
this year. We ran this as a separate project when we started, because 
it is a way to demonstrate how much money you put in and how much 
you get out of it. It isa simple thing. The books are open. 

Mr. ScrivNErR. You do not have to sel! me on project Native Son. 
I have been urging that for quite a while. It does not take any great 
amount of study to see how much can be saved in that process. 

In conclusion I will agree that many of the things I have seen dur- 
ing the past 10 or 11 months have been very gratifying, both in the 
civilian and military components of the Department of Defense and 
the Department of the Air Force. Perhaps we might be a little more 
inclined to accede to some of these requests now than we have been 
in the past. 

However, the entire committee will have to pass on those two 
phases of it, so that there will be an application throughout the 
services, rather than to have one subcommittee take action for any- 
one of the services. 

Mr. Hruska? 

Mr. Hruska. What is the ceiling at present on the graded civilians? 

Mr. White. Four hundred and seventy-five thousand. That is the 
Department of Defense; not the Air Force. 


INDIGENOUS PERSONNEL 


Mr. Hruska. I notice you report that you have authorized the hire 
of 20,854 nationals and you are withdrawing 30,000 military personne). 

Mr. Wuirs. Yes. 

Mr. Hruska. Is that in the same area and in the same activity? 
Is the 20,000 figure displacing the 30,000 figure? 

Mr. Wuirs. That is right. 

Mr. Hruska. What accounts for that discrepancy? 

Mr. Warrr. You mean the differential? 

Mr. Hruska. Yes. What accounts for the differential? 

Mr. Wuire. First you start off, and exchange man-for-man. That 
is where you start. Now you get several other advantages out of it. 
When you have a military man you have support for the military 
man. When you take the military man out you take out the sup- 
port, too. We also have a pipeline of training and a pipeline of 
travel. That can come out, too. Then you also have a certain 
amount of overages to take care of turnover, which can come out 
when you have a stable work force of civilians, you see. 


REDUCTION IN CIVILIAN STRENGTH 


Mr. Hruska. You report in your statement a reduction of civilian 
strength from approximately 316,000 to 289,000. 

Mr. Wuire. That is right. 

Mr. Hruska. Is that just in the indigenous personnel field? 

Mr. Wuirn. No. That is what we call the DAF civilians. Those 
are Department of the Air Force civilians. 

Mr. Hruska. That is an overall figure? 

Mr. Wuire. That is an overall figure of the Department of the 
Air Force—DAF civilians. 
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REENLISTMENT RATES AND PERCENTAGES 


Mr. Hruska. I do have a question with reference to the reenlist- 
ment percentages which you have talked about. There are several 
bases for computing the reenlistment rates and percentages. Just 
which one of the many bases do you use in the Air Force? 

Mr. Wurre. I do not know what you mean by that? 

Mr. Hruska. Well, is it not true that there is one method of com- 
puting the reenlistment percentage, which the Air Force uses, which 
is to simply take the percentage of eligibles who reenlist? Then 
there are other methods. Is it not true in the Army or the Navy that 
they simply take it as a gross figure and base the reenlistment per- 
centage on the number who reenlist as against all of those being 
separated from the service? 

Mr. Wurre. The 33 percent is 33 percent of the number of people 
whose enlistment are due to expire during a given year. 

Gen. W. S. Sronn. The way it is computed is that we analyze 
each grade separately; using experience factors applicable to each 
grade and judgments concerning the motivations of the groups who 
entered the force each year we compute the number of people who 
will reenlist. That figure compared to all those eligible for normal 
discharge gives the reenlistment percentage. 

Mr. Hruska. Some who are separated are not eligible for reenlist- 
ment. You just will not take them. Do you include those in the 
base figure? 

Gen. W. S. Srone. They are included, because there are so few 
involved. 

Mr. Wuire. Really, sir, the 33 percent is no magic figure as a 

ercentage. It is the total number it represents that is important. 

hen we say “33 percent’ we are thinking of 60,000 people, or we 
are saying in effect by this that we need to get 60,000, or 67,000, or 
whatever it is. I do not remember the exact figure. We need that 
many people in order to be able to come out with the 11,000 procure- 
ment rate. And if we do get that many we still will eventually by 
1956 have 41 percent of our people with less than 2 years of service, 
which is a pretty bad condition to face when you stop to realize the 
training and the skill that is necessary for men in the Air Force to 
possess. If you stop to realize that even if you get this large number 
we are talking about that by the time we get to 1956 almost half of 
our force will have had less than 2 years of service it is not a good 
condition. 

Mr. Hruska. Of course, I cannot quite understand this reenlist- 
ment rate yet. Probably it is because of my obtuseness. I was told, 
I believe, that one of the Air Force bases for computing the per- 
centage—and I forget what the percentage was in that instance—was 
that they deducted for those who were being separated from the 
service who were considered ineligible for reenlistment. It would be 
for any one of several reasons which were pointed out in the state- 


ment earlier this morning. Then, of those who reenlisted you would 
have a certain percentage of eligibles who could reenlist. 
Does that strike a familiar note? Can you identify that thinking? 
Gen. W. S. Stone. Perhaps at some individual base they might 
have computed a reenlistment rate in that fashion. 
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Mr. Hruska. It had to do with the Strategic Air Command, if 
that helps any. It had to do with their computation of the reenlist- 
ment. Ido not know whether you want that on the record or not. 

Gen. W. S. Svong. The way it is computed in the headquarters 
is that each grade is analyzed to determine the length of service of the 
individuals, their motivation, and our experience factor applicable to 
that grade. These elements are then consolidated into a percentage 
which is applied to the eligibiles in that grade. That goes down the 
line. 

Mr. Hruska. The eligibiles for reenlistment? 

Gen. W. 5S. Stone. Yes, sir. The number of people who have 
been excluded from reenlistment is so small in the overall computation 
that the effect would be negligible whether they were included or not. 

Mr. Hruska. In the computation I saw it was very substantial. 
It might be on account of this transitional period; I do not know. 
The figure was very substantial. 

Mr. Wuirn. This might answer your question: We are going to 
have total losses next year of about 246,000 people. We assumed that 
of those 246,000 total losses we will get 79,000 reenlistments, and there 
will be 167,000 who will not reenlist. The 167,000 includes those 
who will not reenlist, who are not eligible for reenlistment, and others. 

This will be presented to you in the detailed breakdown on it. 
But the point I was trying to make is that the rate really means 
nothing. The important thing is the total figure. Seventy-nine 
thousand is the important figure, and not the rate of 33 percent. 

Mr. Hruska. It is, except that in connection with your desire to 
increase that number you do refer to a percentage. 

Mr. Wuire. Yes; because it is easier to say it that way. 


CARRYOVER FUNDS 


Mr. Hruska. You have money amounting to $2.54 billion previ- 
ously appropriated which will not be required to be spent during fiscal 
year 1954. Can you give us a major breakdown of that? 

Mr. Wuire. Yes. 

Mr. Hruska. You do not have to do it now. 

Mr. Ware. It is in three categories. I can give it to you now. 

There is $1,645 million in aircraft and related procurement. There 
is $260 million in major procurement other than aircraft. There is 
$635 million in acquisition and construction of real property. 

In addition to the carryover there will be money which was 1-year 
money which we will not use, like in M. & O. and military personnel. 

These are carryover amounts. This $2.54 billion is purely a carry- 
over. 

Mr. Hruska. Is the reduction of $1.905 billion in the new obliga- 
tional authority a reduction from last year’s figure? 

Mr. Wnuire. It is the amount of the carryover. It is everything 
except the construction money. I gave you 3 figures, and 2 of them 
add up to the $1.9 billion. 

Mr. Hruska. On page 4 you say: 

The new obligational authority requested in the budget has been reduced by 
approximately $1.905 billion. 

Mr. Wuirte. What I meant was this: Let us take out the construc- 
tion, because that is coming up in another bill. 
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Taking the construction in, we would have come up with $14,740 
million. With the $2.54 billion credited against us, we came up with 
$12.2 billion, assuming $1 billion for construction. 

General Asmnsio. Your $1,645 million plus the $260 million is the 
$1.905 billion. 

Mr. Wurre. That is what I told him. Those 2 figures together 
make the $1.905 billion. The request for funds in this budget was 
reduced by that amount in each of those appropriations. 


NUMBER OF MILITARY PERSONNEL FOR VARIOUS SIZES OF AIR FORCE 


Mr. Hruska. With reference to the personnel for your 137 wings, 
at jvas the original estimate for personnel for the 143-wing Air 

orce? 

Mr. Wurre. I think the last estimate, the last firm estimate, was 
1,155,000. 

Mr. Hruska. What was the original estimate for the 143-wing 
Air Force, when it was first suggested? 

General 1,210,000. 

Mr. Hruska. That was as a result of the study made by Dr. 
Learned, and his report and so on? 

General Hopson. That is right. 

Mr. Hruska. I want to go way back before that, when the idea 
was first born; when Secretary Lovett first came up. 

General Hopson. These never got into print as a formalized 
Progwere, but they ran as high as 1.6 million. 

Mr. Hruska. They did get into print, and it was a little higher than 
that, I think. 

General Proner. I think the highest number was 1,750,000. That 
is the highest I remember. 

Mr. Scrivner. 1,768,000 was 1 figure that was given. I do not 
know from where it came. 

General Picner. That was before we had a chance to run out the 
program. We sort of picked it out of the air, in that case. 

Mr. Manon. No request was ever made to Congress in that 
amount? 

General Picuer. No. 

Mr. Hruska. As I remember it, at one of the hearings with Secre- 
tary Lovett, when that idea was first submitted to this committee or 
to the Armed Services Committee, there was a figure of 1.9 million, 
and that was reduced very shortly ’after that to 1.7 million. 

General Picnrer. I am not familiar with that. 

Mr. Scrivner. We can check that. 

Mr. Manon. Off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Hruska. That is all, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Scrivner. Mr. Mahon? 

Mr. Manon. Mr. White, I think your statement is remarkably 
fine. You have made a good presentation to the committee. 

I wonder who wrote that statement. Did you write it? 

Mr. Wuirer. I wrote it myself. 

Mr. Mauon. You wrote it yourself. Did you dictate it? 

Mr. Wuirtr. Well, I dictated it, I would say, five different times. 
This is about the sixth draft of it. 
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Of course, it is more appropriate to say it this way: I wrote it. 
Then I called in General Asensio and General Charles Stone, General 
Picher, Mr. Gillette and Mr. Goode and General Hobson and General 
William Stone here, and we went over it again. Then I redictated it 
again. 

I would say 90 percent of it is in my own words. 

Mr. Manon. I thought it was very good. I was of the opinion 
that it was decidedly your own work. 

Of course, you naturaily worked with members of the staff and 
others with respect to facts and figures and ideas. 

It seems to me you are doing a good job and are trying to do 
even a better job. I just hope you will not lose your enthusiasm, and 
that vou will continue along the lines you are now pursuing to get 
the best Air Force possible and a dollar in value for a dollar spent. 

I do not think I have any detailed questions to ask of you or 
anyone else at this time. When we go into the line items for various 
purposes we can interrogate the appropriate officials as to the sums 
required. 

hat is all, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Scrivner. Will you introduce your next witness, General? 

General Asensto. Our next witness, Mr. Chairman, is Mr. Roger 
Lewis, Assistant Secretary of the Air Force for Materiel. He has a 
prepared statement. 

Mr. Scrivner. We wil! be pleased to hear you at this time, Mr. 
Secretary. 


GENERAL STATEMENT OF SECRETARY Lewis ON MATERIAL 


Mr. Lewis. Gentlemen, my field of responsibility encompasses in- 
dustrial resources, procurement, production, storage, maintenance, dis- 
tribution, and disposal. It also includes participation in the mutual 
security assistance program and in the field of civil aviation. 

In such a broad and active field there is a great deal of information 
to convey, both as to what has occurred in the past year and as to the 
prospects for the future. I shall cover the policies of the Air Force 
and, where applicable, the results of those policies. 

This statement will outline our present position, comment upon the 
principal changes that have taken place in the field of logistics, define 
some of our problems, and describe what we are doing about them. 


OBJECTIVES 


You will recall that the fiscal year 1954 program presented to you 
in 1953 was designed to provide modern combat aircraft for a 143-wing 
program, while at the same time holding supporting aircraft and equip- 
ment to that necessary for 120 wings. The decision to proceed in this 
manner was based on a desire to maintain production of modern com- 
bat aircraft at the 143-wing rates, while holding less essential portions 
of the program to a 120-wing goal. This was an interim plan pending 
a complete reevaluation by the Joint Chiefs of Staif of the overall force 
requirements. 

Since 1951 when the 143-wing program was originally laid down, 
the Air Force has expanded from 48 wings, composed largely of World 
War II types, to the 115 modern wings which will be completed by the 
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end of the fiscal year. We have also had the benefit of several years’ 
experience in developing, producing, and operating new types of 
aircraft. 

Commencing in January 1953, and proceeding concurrently with 
the review by the Joint Chiefs of Staff, the Air Force has conducted a 
special review and reappraisal of its aircraft production programs to 
insure that equipment was being provided at the right time, in the 
right quantity, and of the best quality possible. Consequently, it is 
essential that each of our major programs, research and development 
in particular, be kept under continuous review, and that timely adjust- 
ments be made when warranted. It was especially important to 
review carefully and to incorporate in our programing substantial 
advances available in performance which will result in better equipment 
for the Air Force. 

The review of our production programs was carried out in the light 
of the President’s announced policy of arming for the long pull ie 
than working toward a specified D-day. This policy permits greater 
leeway in planning and carrying out the development and production 
programs required for building air power to the desired level with 
minimum impact on the national economy. While it emphasizes the 
need for constant readiness, the policy results in economy since it 
tends to eliminate the peaks and valleys which have plagued aircraft 
production so continuously in the past. 

The problem of transition from high-production rates required 
for the buildup to the lower rates required to replenish the Air Force 
and keep it modern is receiving special attention. If this transition 
is to be accomplished smoothly and without waste, it must be planned 
carefully and as far in advance as possible. There is no better time 
to do this planning, and to adjust for the technical and production 
changes which have occurred or are in prospect, than now while pro- 
duction is near its peak. These efforts have brought into focus 
some of the problems ahead, which will be discussed later. 


REVIEW OF PROGRAM FOR CALENDAR YEAR 1953 


During calendar year 1953 aircraft acceptances amounted to 89 
percent of production scheduled for the Air Force and 101 percent 
of production scheduled for MDAP. Expressed in terms of airframe 
weight, the Air Force received 95 percent of its scheduled production 
and 102 percent of the MDA program. 

Mr. Scrivner. Might I inquire there what your definition of the 
word “acceptance”’ is? 

Mr. Lewis. Acceptance occurs when the United States Air Force, 
you would say, takes title to the aircraft. In most cases it means 
when the aircraft is actually delivered and flown away, but if the 
Air Force has been unable to provide GFE, or the company is unable 
to deliver the airplane for a reason beyond its control and ours, we 
take delivery of the airplane even though it is not flown out. 

Mr. Scrivner. GFE is Government-furnished equipment? 

Mr. Lewis. Government-furnished equipment; yes, sir. 

Deficiencies were largely attributable first, to a 6 weeks’ strike at 
all plants of North American Aviation which delayed production of 
the F-86 models and second, production difficulties on the F-84F 
programs which were attributable to engineering and production 
problems with both the airframe and the engine. 
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In calendar year 1953 the combined USAF and MDAP production 
reached the peak in terms of numbers of aircraft delivered. However, 
due to the fact that heavier aircraft are coming into production, 
deliveries in terms of airframe weight will be greater during calendar 
year 1954 than during 1953. During calendar year 1954 monthly 
production will remain at about the present level. As the force is 
onnre’: production will decline in calendar year 1955. Production 
wil level off by the end of 1956 at the rate needed to sustain a modern 
Air Force. 

During the year a decision was made to establish a second source 
for production of the B-52 at the Government-owned, Boeing-oper- 
ated plant in Wichita, Kans. Also during the year the second source 
for the J—57 engine at the Ford plant in Chicago got under way and 
F-100 production was expanded. 

As in World War II, the production of engines was the initial bottle- 
neck in turning out new aircraft. After getting off to a very slow 
start, the engine manufacturers hit their wrid and actually got 
ahead of the rest of the program. This allowed us to phase out 
second sources during the year, in accordance with our plan. For 
example, Studebaker and Packard were phased out of the J-—47 
program, with Packard maintaining only a pilot-line production 
against emergency requirements. Nash-Kelvinator is being phased 
out of the R-2800 program, and Chevrolet is phasing out of the 

—3350. 

Even with these phase-outs, we are maintaining adequate capacity 
for mobilization needs. We are retaining capacity for the more 
advanced types of engines. In certain cases we are building up second- 
source capacity to meet demands for newer type engines, as is the case 
with the J—57 at Ford. 

Mr. Scrivner. For the record, J’s all refer to jets? 

Mr. Lewis. That is correct, sir. 

Mr. Scrivner. And the R’s refer to reciprocating? 

Mr. Lewis. That is correct. 

In electronics, we made much improvement during 1953. How- 
ever, our needs for electronics continue to increase and some difficulties 
remain in development and production in this greatly expanded in- 
dustry. It is one of our problems. 

In our guided-missile program the B-61 Matador, a pilotless tactical 
bomber, has reached the production stage and as announced last 
month the first two squadrons are being readied for shipment to Europe 
to bolster the North Atlantic Treaty Organization defense forces 
there. However, our guided-missile program as finally determined 
reflects an emphasis on research and development. In general, it 
was found as a result of careful technical studies and evaluations that 
some programs for which production had been planned were not yet 
ready for production, and that production orders placed or programed 
should be deferred. As in the case of the aircarft and other equip- 
ment, our research and development effort is being pressed, as will 
production of prototypes for test and other experimental purposes, 
and large production will be ordered just as soon as the state of 
development and design warrants. 

Mr. Scrivner. In other words, Mr. Secretary, this is a program 
that we discussed late in the hearings last year, and it might be well 
just to put it down briefly in your own words at this place. 
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Mr. Lewis. Yes. I think you could say it differently but briefly 
this way: We are simply holding the large production orders until the 
research and the development work and the test work and the pro- 
duction which is incidental to the test work justifies the placement of 
large production orders. 


THE RESEARCH AND DEVELOPMENT PROGRAM 


Under the direction of Mr. Trevor Gardner, Special Assistant to the 
Secretary (for research and development), a careful review of our 
research and development program was conducted to determine: 
(a) Whether we were working on the right projects; (6) whether these 
projects were proceeding at the optimum rate and (c) what projects 
were remote in their relation to our major mission and should be 
deemphasized. 

As a result of these investigations: 

(a) The amount of research and development being devoted to non- 
materiel aspects of psychological warfare and social-science research 
has been substantially reduced. 

(6) Our research and development activities in Air Defense Control 
and Warning have been concentrated in the Lincoln Laboratory oper- 
ated by the Massachusetts Institute of Technology, and duplication 
of effort at other institutions has been reduced. 

(c) The many line items in the Air Force research and development 
program for fiscal year 1955 have been thoroughly reviewed and 
analyzed, with the result that research and development emphasis in 
strategic air and air defense has been increased. 

(d) The facilities needs of our 10 development and test centers 
have been carefully assessed. The level of effort and progress being 
made by our guided missile programs has been reviewed and realigned. 


PROCUREMENT POLICY 


The program to recover our air power which was started in fiscal 
year 1951 was a crash program. Superimposed on our desire to 
rearm as quickly as possible was the reality of the Korean war. As a 
result, and in order to get the program underway as quickly as possible, 
certain tolerances in our procurement practices were necessary. They 
were perpetuated, and in some cases increased, by the guns and butter 
psychology which developed after the first urgency and under which 
military requirements in many cases had secondary priority on 
management, men, and materials. In the aircraft industry, fetter 
contracts were widely used to get work started without delay. Cost- 
plus-a-fixed-fee and redeterminable fixed-price contracts were the 
general rule due to the difficulty of predicting costs and meeting 
change. 

With the program now relatively stable, we are pressing for a return 
to normal methods of contracting. Increased emphasis is being placed 
on use of fixed price and incentive-type contracts. Already the 
necessity for letter contracts is decreasing and we are better able to 
negotiate more definitive terms in our major contracts. To the extent 
possible, orders are not being placed with contractors in instances 
where there is any undue delay in firming up letter contracts or in 
redetermining prices on existing contracts. Where production is 
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contingent upon engineering or development progress, large production 
orders are being withheld until we are assured that the progress of 
engineering is adequate to justify such orders. In this way we will 
receive better equipment at lower cost by being able to incorporate 
necessary engineering changes at minimum cost in money, materials, 
and time before going into quantity production. 

Mr. Scrivner. In connection with this, Mr. Secretary, as I under- 
stand the present program, it will avoid what you and | had occasion 
to see in 1 plant, where in 1 morning the plant received 14 technical 
change orders on the plane that was in the line, plus those that had 
already gone through the line. By following this more orderly 
process, many of those conditions will be eliminated. Is that in 
substance what you have said? 

Mr. Lewis. Yes, Mr. Chairman; that is correct. The airplane to 
which you refer is a good example of what happens when you place 
me: ve ee high production an airplane which has not been completely 

design 

1 this airplane, as the airplane flew and the manufacturer had 
experience with it, certain changes were necessary. If we had followed 
a conservative policy—the policy I have just mentioned—such 
changes would only have involved a few airplanes. 

In the case of the airplane program which you and I examined the 
changes were very expensive because they involved a great number 
of airplanes already completed and a great deal of work in process. 

Mr. Scrivner. As a matter of fact, as we studied some of those 
programs my conclusion was that not only would we not lose time, but 
we probably would gain time. 

Mr. Lewts. I believe that is correct. I think in the long run air- 
planes will develop only so fast, and that there is not a oreat deal you 
can do to press their development by simply ordering them in larger 
quantities. On the other hand, if you follow a conservative policy ‘by 
reducing the size of the production order you can emphasize the 
development effort which will tend to speed the whole project along. 
More important, perhaps, is the fact that by having a smaller number 
of airplanes you are less constrained to avoid changes and you end 
up with a better product. 

Mr. Scrivner. In some cases the plan is in the hands of the Air 
Force at an earlier date than might have otherwise been possible. 

Mr. Lewis. That is possible. 

These salutary changes in policy have, however, slowed down our 
obligation rates for aircraft and related equipment. At present our 
obligation rate is lower than it was at a corresponding time of the 
previous year. From here on our obligation rate will increase ma- 
terially. We expect to finish the fiscal year as originally planned, but 
with contracts on a much sounder basis than they were prior to the 
initiation of our new policies. 


MAINTENANCE 


The vastly greater complexity of the new aircraft and related equip- 
ment being ‘brought into the inventory has placed an unprecedented 
burden on our maintenance activities. 

The ay objective of keeping our air fleet in a state of constant 


readiness has been given close attention and important improvements 
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in our methods and procedures realized. Greater use is being made of 
commercial maintenance facilities, a policy that will help keep our 
aircraft industry in a reasonably healthy state. The adoption of 
commercial standards and practices in the maintenance of our vehicle 
and ground equipment inventory has resulted in significant improve- 
ments in our operations and has greatly reduced their cost. Repair 
responsibilities are being decentralized to using military organizations 
to the greatest possible extent. And a policy whereby equipment is 
repaired only to the extent necessary for safety of operation has 
replaced a previous policy under which equipment was restored to a 
“like-new” condition. Efforts in these directions are continuing, and 
stil! further increases in efficiency and reduced costs are expected, 


SUPPLY 


The increased size of the Air Force and the complexity of its weapons 
has also greatly increased our supply and distribution problems. In 
this field the year has also brought substantial progress in improved 
organization and procedures. Our forecasts of requirements have 
been improved by the installation of procedures such as the actuarial 
method of computation. ‘These procedures when applied to engines, 
as an example, together with the attainment of longer life between 
overhauls and other factors, have enabled us to reduce the number of 
engines on order. We have actually eliminated over 9,000 engines 
costing an estimated $449.5 million. 

In February of 1953 the Air Force initiated a phased program for 
the installation of a monetary accounting system for its materiel. 
This system will be in addition to the current item inventory control 
system which will still be required. The use of money values on 
supply items, by those responsible for the use as well as the planning 
and stocking of parts and equipment, is resulting in more effective 
utilization of materiel throughout the Air Force. It promises to 
lower requirements -by permitting more accurate measurement of 
management. efficiency. 

We are making a continued reevaluation of the equipment allowed 
to each Air Force unit. Many items of equipment were stricken from 
allowances previously authorized. To provide better control of spares 
procured, particularly those which are purchased with the original 
equipment, a close control over the availability of funds for com- 
mitments has been established. Under this controi, funds are re- 
leased only when the need for specific spares has been definitely 
established. Our provisioning procedures have been revised to make 
them speedier, and to reflect much more accurately our actual item 
needs. We do not procure any items which we already have in our 
system in sufficient quantity. 

In an effort to conserve warehouse space and manpower, we have 
made great efforts to dispose of our excess materiel. We initiated a 
special project for this purpose, called Spring Clean. Under this 
cleaning effort, we reviewed 425,000 line items in a search for excess. 
We found excesses in 54000 of those line items, and are now disposing 
of that excess. This property had an acquisition value of $538 
million. We have recently revised our criteria for retention of 
materiel, and are once more reviewing all property against the new 
and more liberal criteria. We estimate that this new program will 
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permit disposal of additional property. While we have large quan- 
tities of material on hand in an inactive status, this material should 
not necessarily be considered surplus. I would like to bring out the 
fact that the Air Force does not appear to have huge quantities of 
surplus property. We are retaining many older type airplanes, with 
4 their spares and related equipment, against emergency needs. As 
long as this requirement exists, we must retain the older equipment, 
even though it is obsolete as compared with latest designs. In 
addition, we must retain certain stocks to support World War II 
airplanes in the hands of our allies. 

The disposal program will allow us to move some of the property we 


now store outside to inside storage. However, we will still have 
large quantities of expensive supplies and equipment exposed to the 
elements. We are working to get adequate warehousing to protect 
the property. The provisioning of such warehousing is one of our 


problems. 

MANAGEMENT 
j Our decision to decentralize our operations in the field of dis- 
tribution and inventory control has proven successful and we are 


continuing this: decentralization practice. During the vear con- 
solidation of procurement administration responsibilities in the air 
materiel areas took place and a number of district procurement 
offices were closed. The result has been a better definition of authority 
and responsibility and a streamlining in our procurement organization. 

This has also permitted a substantial reduction in expense, and as 
the transition is completed still further reductions are expected. 

In the area of supply management, we are in the process of categor- 
; izing the Air Force inventory, based upon unit value of each individual 
item. Since we have determined that a comparatively small number 
of high unit value line items account for the major portion of ovr 
dollar assets, this categorization will permit us to more closely control 
these few items and thus control the major portion of our dollar 
investment. At the same time a lesser degree of control and man- 
power expenditure will be directed toward distribution of the large 
number of low unit value line items which constitute a comparatively 
small part of our dollar investment but which make up a very major 
portion of our administrative workload. 

Specific note should be taken of the Air Force’s poliev to expand 
the number of items which are authorized for procurement by bases in 
the local trade areas, as opposed to central procurement and depot 
distribution. Basically, this policy was adopted to permit maximum 
utilization of the civilian distribution system as well as to reduce 
depot space and workload requirement. Not only does this permit 
us to concentrate our depot space and manpower on the major problem 
of distribution of technical items, but it also gives the local merchant 
a share in the Air Force common use commercial type item business. 

The utilization of personnel has a definite bearing on the efficiency 
of our materiel operations. It should be of interest to you that we 
have established a minimum 3-year tour of duty for our base supply 
officers. This is a step toward achieving our program of increased 
personnel stability, with resulting improved competence in supply 
management. 
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PETROLEUM FACILITIES EXPANSION PROGRAM 


During the year the petroleum alkylate facilities expansion program 
made substantial progress toward our goal of supporting the wartime 
avgas requirements of the three services. The goal set for the military 
services in October of 1952 was 30,000 barrels per day, representing 
the difference between military quirements and the quantity which 
industry estimated they could provide on a reasonable economic risk. 
Over half of that goal is now under contract or in the process of 
negotiation. In addition industry exceeded its original estimate of 
its own expansion. Now the combined total of industry-provided 
capacity and Government-guaranteed capacity is approaching the 
present total requirements. 

This expanded capacity has made it possible for the Air Force to 
obtain its operating and reserve buildup requirements of high octane 
fuels without paying premium prices. We have now reached a 
position where industry has the capacity to produce faster than we 
can accept delivery because of a shortage of tank capacity, although 
the ultimate approved objective has not yet been reached. This 
storage deficit is being overcome as rapidly as possible. 


(AFTERNOON SESSION) 


Mr. Scrivner. Our hearings will be resumed and we will continue 
with the Assistant Secretary of the Air Force, Mr. Lewis. 
Mr. Lewis. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 


BROADENING OF INDUSTRIAL BASE OF PROCUREMENT PROGRAMS 


In December of 1950 the Secretary of Defense issued a directive 
broadening the industrial pase ot procurement programs. In it he 
directed the military departments, among other things, to distribute 
procurement contracts as broadly as possible, use open industrial 
capacity to the maximum, resort to additional contractors and sub- 
contractors in lieu of multishift or overtime operation, and aggres- 
sively encourage or require subcontracting by prime contractors. 
This directive anticipated war mobilization and the attendant dis- 
location of civil industry. 

Based upon these directives, the Air Force adopted what was known 
as its production acceleration insurance program (PAIP). Contem- 
plating rates of production approaching mobilization rates, the pro- 

m called for establishment of multiple sources with tooling quality 
or production rates substantially greater than the current require- 
ments. Duplicate and triplicate sources of supply were established 
and multiple subcontract programs were encouraged among the prime 
producers. 

In 1953, with production leveled off on models for which the broad 
base had been established, and with many of them scheduled to go 
out of production or to be replaced by more modern types at sus- 
taining rates of production, it became apparent that a continuation 
of the old plan would provide facilities and tooling for rates of pro- 
duction on some items which would not now be needed. 

Mr. Scrivner. Are you referring to models of planes? 

Mr. Lewis. I am referring to models of planes; yes. 
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Accordingly, the Secretary of the Air Force in June modified the 
broad base policy by the issuance of what is known as the production 
reserve policy. This is not a substitution of a narrow base for a broad 
base but, as you will see, it is a policy for the establishment of an 
industrial structure which will meet our mobilization requirements 
and, at the same time, give us the flexibility that the rapid techno- 
logical developments in the aircraft industry demands. 


PRODUCTION RESERVE POLICY 


There has been some misunderstanding on this point and for that 
reason I would like to read into the record a portion of the production 
reserve policy as it was issued: 


Policy.—Transition from the production acceleration insurance program estab- 
lishing a broad industrial base to this production reserve policy, which tailors the 
industrial structure to current and projected programs on the most economic 
basis possible consistent with national security is to be accomplished in the 
following phases: 

Phase A: Existing capacity will be maintained to the fullest extent practicable 
consistent with economic considerations, the design and development capacity 
of the supplier and its mobilization potential. 

Phase B: Where portions of the industrial structure cannot be supported 
economically by current or projected programs, but are considered essential to 
production reserve, the Air Force will take steps to retain said capacity in a degree 
of standby compatible with the mobilization urgency of the products it can 
produce. 

Phase C: Policies and programs dealing with industrial resources, security and 
mobilization will be reexamined and, to the extent necessary, revised, making 
certain that a production reserve required by Air Force objectives is provided. 
Consideration will be given, but not limited to: 

(a) Procedures for shortening manufacturing lead time. 

(b) Qualitative and quantitative periodic review of machine tool reserves to 
determine deficiencies in capability to expand rapidly in the event of mobilization. 

(c) Determination of resources to support production and mobilization plans. 

Specific—In accomplishing the policy defined above, the following specific 
instructions will apply: 

(a) Priority will be given retention of facilities supporting contractors having 
special design and development capabilities in the fields of aircraft and related 
equipment. 

(b) Retention of multiple sources on a one-shift basis shall be employed if 
economical practicable. 

(c) Special consideration will be given to dual-purpose plants for purposes of 
rapid expansibility. 

(d) Capacity of present and item producers shall be retained by using them as 
subcontractors where practicable. 

(e) Whenever practicable a contractor whose production is below the economical 
sustaining rate shall be used in programs of maintenance and/or modification of 
the same or related end item. 

(f) Geographic dispersal shall be retained to the extent economically prac- 
ticable. 

(g) If after the application of the above, reduced requirements dictate the 
partial or total termination of a source, its production potential may be retained 
in the production reserve by the following methods and in this order of preference. 

1. Leave the machinery and equipment in place, preserved and maintained in a 
state of constant readiness. 

2. Remove idle machinery and equipment, store in minimum area on site or 
adjacent to point of last use, preserve and maintain. 

. If arrangements per 1 and 2 above cannot be worked out, remove idle ma- 
chinery and equipment to central Government warehouses earmarked for specific 
item and contractor, store, preserve and maintain. 

4. Retain idle plants, building, etc.. or if practicable, to lease or sell such 
properties, insuring the right of recapture in the event of an emergency. 
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Indirectly related to the new policy was our decision to reduce the 
size of the heavy press program. This program, originally contem- 
plating 8 large forge presses and 9 large extrusion presses, was deter- 
mined to be greatly in excess to any predictable requirement for light 
alloy aircraft forgings and extrusions. In view of the fact that indus- 
try had very limited experience with large presses and the fact that 
the first would not be available to us until late 1954, it was felt desir- 
able to reduce the number of presses and installations funded. Accord- 
ingly, the number of forge presses reduced from 8 to 4 and the number 
of extrusion presses was reduced from 9 to 6. The reduction of the 
program is expected to result in a saving in excess of $100 million. 

In addition to the 10 active presses in our new program, we will have 
a 25,000-ton forging press in our industrial reserve storage. We will 
also bave a capability of housing two forging presses which until 
required will provide reserve storage for other machine tools and 
industrial equipment. 

AIRCRAFT INDUSTRY 


The great problem of rapidly rearming which started in 1950 was 
compounded by the deterioration that had taken place in the aircraft 
industry from the end of World War II through 1949. Sudden termi- 
nation of contracts in 1945 weakened the entire industry. Most 
serious was the interference with research and development and our 
inability to maintain sufficient facilities or keep them modern. Before 
any important output of modern weapons could be realized these 
deficiencies had to be overcome and, in doing so, a great deal of 
valuable time was lost and the cost of providing weapons was much 
greater than was necessary. 

Furthermore it is important to point out that if our original 143 
wing schedules had been followed, this year we would be facing a 
severe drop in industry activity. The production rates contemplated 
would have required a bigger industrial structure than we built and 
the collapse that followed completion of the program would have 
seriously disrupted the aircraft industry. The major program stretch- 
out of 2 years ago and the adjustments this vear, while obviously not 
eliminating stop and start rearmament, did give us a better balanced 
program and have made an easier transition from buildup rates of 
production to replacement rates of production. We plan to take full 
advantage of the period of relatively high but declining production 
ahead to make certain that the transition is accomplished smoothly 
and that the result is the sound industry necessary to support our 
long-term technical production and mobilization requirements. 

Within the present program, a great deal has been accomplished. 
Where possible, production programs have been stretched out, over- 
time eliminated, and single-shift operations established. Careful 
consideration is given to spreading the work consistent with our desire 
to keep our en shi facilities modern and our competent engineering 


groups busy, and with due consideration to the necessity of industrial 
dispersion. Emphasis is being placed by both our research and de- 
velopment and our production people on better planning so that our 
programs can reach further into the future and be more stable. In 
the vear ahead, we intend to devote more and more attention to this 
problem. It is hoped that we can so arrange our schedules that the 
transition from buildup rates to sustaining rates can be made without 
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a new disruption of the industry. We believe that our new production 
reserve policy and the more careful programing which | have de- 
scribed will make this possible. In any case, the problem is recog- 
nized as one of vital importance to the maintenance of our air su- 
periority. 

That concludes the statement. 


USE OF COMMERCIAL-TYPE ITEMS 


Mr. Scrivner. Thank you, Mr. Secretary, for your comprehensive 
statement. 

One thing that was absent—perhaps it does not come within your 
province—was any discussion of a program to make greater use of 
commercial-type items and less use of special-purpose items. Does 
that come within your program? 

Mr. Lewis. Yes; it does. 

Mr. Scrivner. What is the policy relating to that? 

We have been disturbed about some of the special products and 
special-type vehicles. Though a commercial item is not just exactly 
what is wanted in many cases, it will serve quite well. What are you 
doing there? 

Mr. Lewis. I think it should be stated that it is our policy and 
one on which we set a great deal of emphasis, to use commercial 
products to the fullest extent possible. However, the actual deter- 
mination of whether you can use a commercial article or not is a 

roblem of detail involving an examination of each particular item, 
its logistic problem, and a number of other factors. I think that | 
can assure you we try to get everything we can, in commercial con- 
figuration, and we are making considerable progress in that direction. 


DEVELOPMENT AND TEST CENTERS 


Mr. Scrivner. Generally speaking, throughout your statement you 
stress the value which is placed upon research and development. I 
want to emphasize again that, with regard to some of these programs 
with which the committee was not very well impressed, they have been 
deemphasized and substantially reduced. 

On page 6 you refer to 10 development and test centers. In a gen- 
eral way, what are those development and test centers? What is done 
there? Where are they located? 

Mr. Lewis. I would like to introduce Mr. Gardner, to whom I re- 
ferred to this morning; he is the Special Assistant to the Secretary of 
the Air Force for Research and Development, under whose cognizance 
this matter comes. 

Mr. Garpner. These consist of two types of centers, one testing 
locations, examples of which are Edwards Air Force Base—so-called 
Muroc; Holloman, which is the guided-missiles test location; Patrick 
Air Force Base, which is another guided-missiles facility, which is a 
long way from being completed; Tullahoma, which is the wind tunnel 
test facility. 

There are a number of laboratory facilities. There is the Wright 
Aeronautical Development Center at Dayton; there is Rome, N. Y., 
which is concerned principally with ground electronics; Cambridge 
Research Center, which is concerned with air defense electronics and 
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geophysics, and then down at Eglin there is an armament test center. 
they break down into a small number of laboratories and a fairly 
large number of test locations. 

neidentally, these test facilities are being heavily taxed now as 
the new weapons and new aircraft begin to reach the stage where they 
have to be tested. 

All the facilities at Edwards Air Force Base and at Holloman and 
at Patrick, to be specific, are heavily overloaded at this stage of the 
pe. This is the result of several years of research and development 
work. 

Mr. Scrivner. Off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 


MAINTENANCE 


Mr. Scrivner. I wish that you would give us an example of what 
you mean when vou say on page 7: “The primary objective of keeping 
our air fleet in a state of constant readiness has been given close 
attention and important improvements in our methods and _ pro- 
cedures realized.” 

What improvements in your methods and procedures have you 
made? 

Mr. Lewis. I think we could give you the example we touch on 
briefly in the next page when we refer to IRAN. It means Inspect 
and Repair As Necessary. 

Now, previously, we followed a policy, whenever an item needed 
maintenance, of shipping it to a central depot, tearing it down com- 
pletely and rendering into an “as-new’’ condition. Siielipe-andl 
this change started some time ago but was really effective in a 
material way last year—we have adopted a policy of inspecting and 
repairing as necessary, which means if we can get by with a limited 
repair, we do so. It is more like the commercial method. 

Mr. Scrivner. That is more of a commercial practice? 

Mr. Lewis. Yes. It is something, as we got into a more world- 
wide maintenance activity, we adopted. It has been very success- 
ful. It has reduced the cost of maintenance substantially, and by 
reducing the cost we also reduce the time that the material is tied up 
in maintenance and therefore increase our efficiency and readiness. 

Mr. Scrivner. You decrease it considerably in that you would not 
be required to send it into the depot, thus avoiding transportation 
delays and the time that it takes to go through the shop and loading 
and getting it back to the point of use? 

Mr. Lewis. Those are all savings. 

Mr. Scrivner. That seems to be practical commonsense and should 
result in rather substantial savings all the way round. 

Even though a truck is about 4 years old, while it is still good, 
you have newer trucks coming out and newer developments, partic- 
ularly in the engines and all that, so the military is like the rest of 
us—the old car will do the job, it will get us there and back, but 
there is a new one on the market that has all the new gadgets they 
advertise, and tell us about, and while we can get along with the old 
one we want the new. The military is pretty much the same. 

Mr. Lewis. Yes. 
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ENGINE OVERHAUL 


Mr. Scrivner. The matter of engine overhaul and life between 
overhauls is a matter that we have discussed at great length in previous 
hearings. What are some of the things that you are using now? 

Mr. Lewis. The overhaul life—the number of hours between over- 
hauls—varies with each engine. Generally speaking, you can say 
very young engines have a short life, and as they go further down 
their development and experience life the overhaul interval gets 
longer. I would say probably a good average figure would be 300 
hours, which would take into account the fact that we have some 
engines very new in the program on which the overhaul life is ver 
short, and we have some engines very old in the program on rt 4 
the overhaul interval] is approaching about 600 hours. I am speaking 
now of jet engines entirely. 

The reciprocating engines, of course, are much older and much 
further developed, and actually have overhaul lives up to 1,500 hours. 

In that connection, if 1 may, I would like to remark on something 
which we touched on just a bit, a refinement in our maintenance 
procedures which has had a great influence upon the number of 
spare engines that we require. 

Where we previously sent engines into our main depots for complete 
overhaul at the preres interval, or at any time anything went wrong 
with them, we now do a great deal of intermediate type overhaul at 
the using level. 

Mr. Scrivner. I was just coming to that because I visited a base 
in England where they were doing what I thought was a pretty good 
job out on the base. Part of it was the result of a suggestion made 

y one of the sergeants. It brought about a substantial decrease in 
cost, both material and time, all of which is to be commended, of 
course. 

We hear so many different figures given on the period between 
overhauls. You have discussed a matter of 300 hours. My recollec- 
tion is, in some of the earlier hearings they were given an average of 
from 400 to 600 hours. 

Sometime around the first of the year I was listening to a television 
program put on by General Electric, and their spokesman on that 
program said that their jets were built to run 1,200 hours between 
overhauls. Maybe that is one of those brand-new ones that you 
were talking about, or one of the old ones. 

Mr. Lewis. It might be a pious hope. 

Mr. Scrivner. en he said 1,200 hours my ears pricked up 
immediately. I thought—if we can break that down to 1,200 hours 
between overhauls, the Air Force has been asking about 4 times as 
much for maintenance and operation on these things as they need. 

Mr. Lewis. I think that I might clarify that a little bit by saying 
this: The jet-engine art is a new art, and it takes a lot of flying and a 
lot of hours and a lot of development to get a history that enables you 
to set a high overhaul interval. 

Frankly, the jet-engine business has not arrived at that point yet. 
So today we are confronted with the position where on the basis of 
past experience, which we must utilize in setting our overhaul inter- 
vals, we have to state rather conservative overhaul periods. But the 
nature of a jet engine is such, being simpler in design and construc- 
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tion, that we all believe as time goes on we will have substantially 
lower overhaul intervals, and in the not too distant future the overhaul 
time could be better than for the reciprocating engines. However, 
until we actually have the experience on a particular engine, we will 
have to follow a conservative policy. 

Mr. Scrivner. I am not averse to the publicity that the Air Force 
might get, when it is good. I have in my hand a clipping with 
regard to one of the airbases—and I am sure it is just a statement of 
fact—where they are talking about 600 hours between overhauls of 
their jets in the B-47’s 

Mr. Lewis. I indicated earlier that I thought in the older engine, 
the J-47 on the bomber, we are getting overhaul intervals of that 
order. 

Mr. Scrivner. In discussing the life of some of these engines be- 
tween overhauls, I have been trying to get some information as to 
some of the other services, and I find, according to the information 
that I have been given, that the Navy base their anticipation on about 
540 hours between overhauls on the jet engines, and for the attack 
planes it runs up to 849 hours, which is, of course, more than the 300, 
400, to 600 hours. While I am impar ‘tial and have no greater love 
for one service than I have for the other—I am strong for all of them— 
I am inclined to think that whatever the Navy can do in the way of 
aviation maintenance and operation the Air Force can do just as well, 
I expect if I asked them, they would tell me they could do better. 

Mr. Lewis. That is correct. 

Mr. Scrivner. What are you going to do about these hours be- 
tween overhauls? How are you going to beat the Navy? 

Mr. Lewis. I think we first have to pin the problem down to specific 
engines. It is not a subject that can be generalized very easily. I 
was giving you very general figures, and you are commenting on 
specific figures from Navy experience. With your permission, I 
would like to get you some actual figures on different types of engines. 

Mr. Scrivner. Very well. 

(The information referred to follows:) 


Average time between overhauls—Air Force engines 


Maximum 
Asean allowable 
between ating 
engine (TO}00- 
overhaul ! 25-4) 
FTours Hours 


1 Computed by Engine Life Committee using T0/00-25-128 (computation of engine life 
expectancy factor and failure rates by actuarial method). ' 


Mr. Scrivner. It would seem that one service could do that par- 
ticular job well, if they have some secret gimmick, you would not be 
ashamed to walk over to their shop to see what it is. I would say, 
“Brother, you must have something better than I; let me see what it 
is.” I understand that we have been sending Air Force mechanics 
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over to French Indochina, and I expect the Navy would help the Air 
Force out in a thing like this, and vice versa. 

Mr. Lewis. Please be assured that we will look everywhere for 
improvements. 

Mr. Scrivner. It is my recollection that last year we discussed 
maintanance and operation funds on reciprocating engines and it was 
based upon 900 hours. 

General Asensto. I hesitate to give you an average. 

Mr. Scrivner. That was a vear ago. 

Mr. Lewis. It will vary with each engine. 

Mr. Scrivner. I read the Air Force magazine and I read the Navy 
magazine and the Army magazine: Sometimes some of these people 
write what we call in civilian life ‘(Letters to the editor,” and one of 
these Navy squadrons will be telling about how many hours they are 
getting between overhauls and another will come along and say “Ha, 
that is not so hot; look what we are doing.’’ Sometimes they are 
getting amazing results. 

I find here in reciprocating engines the Navy’s hours range 1,400 
for the R-5—D; 1,400 for the R-6—D; 1,400 for the R-7-V. If it is 
feasible to average 1,000, there is a 10-percent difference right there, 
and when you get into a program as large as this the matter of 10 
percent comes out to quite a few dollars. We have not had mainte- 
nance and operation before us yet, so I do not know upon what basis 
it is being presented this year. 

General Asensio. It will be presented on the basis of derivation 
by types, specific engines, because that is the only way we can con- 
sider it. Of course, we are just as eager as anyone else to be able to 
find 10 percents here and there and the other place because we recog- 
nize in overhauls it is more expensive to operate jet equipment than 
reciprocating equipment. Under those circumstances, every economy 
will be of that much assistance. 

Mr. Scrivner. I appreciate that statement. I am inclined to take 
it at face value. As I said earlier, | have seen so many of these men 
out in the field that are taking a very great pride in what they are 
able to accomplish, so I feel quite sure that spirit must be widespread 
throughout the Air Force, and being widespread it can—not over- 
night—eventually bring about a very good reduction in the request for 
funds. 

Mr. Hruska. These 9,000 engines canceled for production, were 
they all jets? 

Mr. Lewis. There were some other engines in that program. 

Mr. Hruska. Were the bulk of them jets? 

Mr. Lewis. The bulk of them were jets. 

Mr. Scrivner. Even at the sake of saving a few dollars we do not 
want engines flown beyond their safety factor. Once in a while you 
might have to fly in one of the planes and we do not want anything 
to happen to you. Safety comes first and the savings of dollars comes 
second. 

Mr. Lewis. Absolutely. 


TINKER AIR FORCE BASE—BOEING AIRPLANE CO. 


Mr. Scrivner. On a recent visit to Tinker Field they told me they 
were undertaking a new program and that Tinker Field was to be a 
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field for Boeing for reciprocal engines, jet, or whatever it may be. 
What I did get was the inference that you are going to channel 
everything to Tinker Field that has to do with all your Boeing aircraft. 
Does that mean that you are moving out of other depots engines, 
parts and all of that that are Boeing engines and parts? 

Mr. Lewis. This is a part of what I referred to in one part of m 
statement as our management improvement in the form of decentral- 
ization. 

The case to which you refer illustrates two points in that connection. 

In the first place, it illustrates the decentralization which has taken 
place from the Air Materiel Command in Dayton, where we formerly 
did all of our buying. Under the new plan we are developing in certain 
of our air materiel areas a specialization in the production of certain 
manufactures, and Tinker Air Force Base is going to be the prime 
base dealing with Boeing Airplane Co. on bomber production. 

The second point it illustrates is the better management that has 
been made possible, which is reflected in the elimination of some of our 
district offices. It used to be that certain parts of our procurement 
operation, such as the determination of spare parts, the handling of 
unsatisfactory reports, and so forth, while not handled at the Air 
Materiel Command, were handled at the district office level. Under 
the new plan we are now handling those through Tinker as well, and 
that has made it possible for us to eliminate certain district offices. 

You saw at Tinker Air Force Base an example of how our efforts at 
better management have actually worked out in the case of one man- 
ufacturer’s production. 


Mr. Scrivner. As you are making these moves, what are you find- 
ing as to stock me that you have on hand? 


Ar. Lewis. In the case of Boeing, of course, we are dealing pri- 
marily with newer projects. We have noticed that the intimate 
relationship between the manufacturer and this air materiel area is 
giving all concerned a better grasp of their problems, and we think 
it is making it possible for them to examine their requirements more 
carefully, look at their stocks, their inventories, and so forth. 

Mr. Scrivner. While you are on stocks and inventories, my recol- 
lection is that I saw row after row, stack after stack, of jet engines as 
I was leaving the field, and it looked like another entire trainload of 
engines were coming in at the same time. What are you finding on 
that? Do you find that you have more than you thought, or are you 
just getting them all together in one place so that it looks like more? 

Mr. Lewis. The B-—47 airplane is a Boeing airplane, and the J-47 
engine, which I referred to as an engine on which we have a substantial 
excess, is used on that airplane. What you saw at Tinker Air Force 
Base was a temporary excess of J—47 engines. 

Now, I say “temporary” because by having reduced the engine 
manufacturing program several months ago, we will ultimately balance 
out at the end of the program, but at the moment we are overproduced 
in engines, and we have an overstock at Tinker for that reason. 

Mr. Scrivner. You either read my mind or anticipated my next 
question. I was going to ask you what you had found that made it 
possible for you to reduce your engine procurement program. 
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ALUMINUM SWEATING OPERATIONS 


While we are talking about Tinker I observed one program you have 
there, the aluminum sweater. We are not talking about the kind of 
sweaters some people might prefer to see. It was a program of taking 
the old spares and planes, breaking them down, putting them through 
a process of smelting and bringing your aluminum out in an aluminum 
pig. The report I had from the officers who were in charge made it 
appear as though it was a program which was of great benefit to the 
taxpayer. It might be well to give a short statement for the record 
showing how it is carried on, what the results have been since it has 
been in operation, how much has been saved, what has been returned 
to the Treasury, and so forth, because I can see where, of course, there 
would be some objection from some of our scrap dealers to the program; 
nevertheless, as | saw it in operation, it impressed me as being a very 
businesslike program and of great benefit in savings to the taxpayer. 
After all, that is one of the things we on this side of the table must 
look at very carefully. So, if it is a program that will reflect a great 
benefit to the taxpayer, the committee and the Congress should know 
about it because undoutedly many of them receive communications 
at various times relative to the program. If it is good we should 
know it; if it is not, we should find out. So if you, or one of your 
staff, can give us a prepared statement on that for the record we will 
appreciate it. 

Mr. Lewis. We will be happy to do that. 

I would like to make this remark about it. I think the officers in 
the Air Force who saw the potentialities of this process of dealing 
with obsolete airplanes deserve a great deal of credit. It has been a 


wonderful job on their part, and we will be happy to put into the 
record the full story. 
(The information requested is as follows:) 


ALUMINUM SWEATING OPERATIONS 


The Air Force each year generates large quantities of aluminum scrap—prin- 
cipally aircraft—for disposition. Such materials must be prepared for sale in 
order to reduce them to a form in which they can be handled and transported. 
Moreover, under the policy established by the Department of Defense, material 
defined by Presidential proclamation as arms, ammunition, and implements of 
war, must be mutilated or completely demilitarized prior to any disposal, to 
render such property ineffectual for future military use, and to preclude the pos- 
sibility of reconditioning as usable or salable implements of war. 

In previous years, such material was prepared for disposal through a process 
of cutting, breaking, or crushing, at the cost of some 2 cents per pound. Even 
after such preparation, the resulting scrap was necessarily bulky, hard to handle, 
and expensive to transport, and brought on disposal only a small return to the 
Government. 

Following World War II, the technique of reducing bulk aluminum scrap to 
ingot form by melting it down in sweating furnaces was adapted to the recovery 
of aluminum from surplus aircraft. Air Force disposal officers began to experi- 
ment with this technique through small seale, homemade furnaces at scattered 
installations in 1951. Studies of the results of these operations, and similar 
operations conducted by the Navy, led the Air Force to conclude that the installa- 
tion of modern aluminum sweating furnaces at two bases which historically had 
generated large quantities of aluminum scrap would bring about a greatly in- 
creased efficiency in disposal operations and at the same time greatly increase the 
Government’s net return from scrap aluminum sales. Accordingly, the Air 
Force, during 1953, erected furnaces at Tinker and McClellan Air Foree Bases 
and commenced operation in the fall of the year. 
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The results of these operations have fully confirmed the advantages which had 
been foreseen by the Air Force. The furnaces are of such size that large air- 
frame segments can be fed into them with a minimum of preparation. The 
sweating itself is inexpensive and brings about complete demilitarization, while 
reducing the scrap to ingots which are salable at considerably higher prices than 
bulk serap, and which can be handled and transported much more economically 
and efficiently. The cost of the entire sweating process, including preparation, 
is running below the cost of scrap preparation by former methods, and the selling 
prices per pound in ingot form are averaging double the selling prices per pound 
in bulk form. The increased return to the Government as a result of the operation 
of the Tinker and McClellan furnaces from September 16, 1953, and August 11, 
1953, respectively, to the end of the year has averaged over 4 cents per bulk 
pound charged, for a total saving of approximately $95,000. This is roughly 
twice the combined cost of the furnaces. 

In addition to these direct monetary savings to the Government, there have 
been realized many intangible advantages flowing from integration of the sweating 
operation into the overall disposal program of the bases which cannot be measured 
in dollars and cents but which have contributed importantly to the efficiency of 
the disposal programs of the bases concerned. 


POLICY OF 3-YEAR TOUR OF DUTY FOR BASE SUPPLY OFFICERS 


Mr. Scrivner. On page 11 you mentioned something that appeals 
to me and is one of the reasons, I think, why so many of your Air 
Force officers, particularly, find it more desirable to leave the service 
than to stay in; namely, the frequent shifts in assignments. 

You say that you have established a policy of a 3-year tour of duty 
for base supply officers. The question that naturally arises in my 
mind is, Is that 3-year tour of duty merely in the Supply Branch, 
or is it a 3-year tour of duty at some particular location? 

Colonel McCawrey. That was a special case. We are concerned 
because the supply officers were turning over so rapidly that we lost 
experience and effectiveness. It was arranged to have the supply 
officers only frozen in their positions for 3 years. 

Mr. Scrivner. At the same base, or in the same assignment? 

Colonel McCawutey. At the same base, unless there was some 
cause. 

Mr. Scrivner. What has been the result of that program? 

Colonel McCaw ey. It has been in effect only a reasonably short 
time, so we have not felt the full impact of it yet, but we expect it 
will introduce considerably more stability, and also a great deal more 
know-how. The men will stay there long enough to accumulate 
knowledge. 

Mr. Scrivner. By the time we have the hearings next year you 
should have enough experience to see what the reaction is, par- 
ticularly as it relates to the men and their increased satisfaction with 
the service. 

Mr. Lewis. It cannot help but be good, 


PETROLEUM ALKYLATE PROGRAM 


Mr. Scrivner. One of the other problems that we have discussed 
for several years has been the petroleum alkylate program. We were 
called upon to make available quite a few million dollars to get the 
program going. We were told at the time the reason it was necessary 
was because private industry did not care to take on the program in 
view of the cost and the possible chance of not coming out. 
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In your statement you point out that the industry itself has ex- 
ceeded its own estimates of what they were going to be able to do. 
What result has that had upon either the nonuse of funds already 
made available or the lack of necessity for increased appropriations 
for this program? 

Mr. Lewis. I think to answer your question precisely I will have 
to do more work on it. Generally speaking, it will reduce the pres- 
sure for Government-financed facilities. 

(The information requested is as follows:) 

Private industry has exceeded its own estimates of capability to produce high- 
octane fuels. This has reduced the requirement for Government financing of 
facilities. Due to this reduction approximately $13 million of the $59 million 
appropriated in fiscal year 1952 for the Department of the Air Force’s portion 
of the petroleum alkylate program, has been determined as excess to the alkylate 
program. Such excess funds have been included in the $1,645 million carryover of 
prior years obligational authority which has been applied against the fiscal year 
1955 aircraft and related procurement requirements thus reducing the new obli- 
gating authority request. 


PRODUCTION RESERVE POLICY 


Mr. Scrivner. The production reserve policy, as you have shown 
in detail, shows that we are coming down to a practical and realistic 
base now, and if followed out should give us the type of stable reserve 
base from which we can expand if necessary. There will be times 
when the Congress and the Air Force may be criticised for some of 
these things, but as it now stands it looks as though it will be a reason- 
ably worked program which should give us pretty good insurance. 

Mr. Lewis. Yes. 


RESEARCH AND DEVELOPMENT 


Mr. Scrivner. Another question raised in my mind is because of 
your statement on page 17, where you say that the most serious was 
the interference with research and development. What was that 
interference? 

Mr. Lewis. This is something a little hard to measure, but it was 
quite clear that research and development was interfered with. A 
great deal of our research and development performed by contractors 
is, of course, financed in their production contracts, in their general 
engineering activities. With the low level of appropriations in those 
years there was a very low level of engineering. 

Mr. Scrivner. I am just wondering how low that level was. Do 
you know? This committee, as long as I can remember, has been very 
generous, I think. We have recognized the need for research and 
development. If you will go back and read all the history of it I thmk 
you will see that many, many times we gave far more for research and 
development than was used. 

I can recall on one occasion General LeMay appeared before our 
committee and said that there was not enough research and develop- 
ment but not because of a lack of anything that Congress bad done. 
The easy thing to do is just blame Congress generally. We have 
enough things to answer for without have things placed upon our 
shoulders that we do not deserve. I recall quite well in discussing 
one of the cutbacks or freeze orders in relation to research and develop- 
ment funds that General LeMay said that it set back the research and 
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development program 18 months, which would never be recovered, but. 
it was not due to a lack of funds from Congress, it was due to Presi- 
dential freeze order. I feel the criticism is not upon us unless you can 
find some place where we were lacking, and when we did come up with 
sufficient funds the criticism, as far as the Congress is concerned, is 
not justified. 

M r. Lewis. Perhaps the words are a little awkward. That was not 
intended. What I had in mind was the general disruption that took 
place following World War II when our great aircraft industry was 
substantially demobilized by the great cancellations in the program 
that took place. 

In the one company that I know something about there was a 
layoff of 7 out of 8 people. It was done overnight. It had a very 
disruptive effect on the company and the company suffered for a long 
tinie. 

Mr. Scrivner. That is understandable, but I was referring particu- 
larly to your comment here on research and development. 

General Asensto. I believe Mr. Lewis was addressing himself to 
research and development which is a byproduct of production. 

Mr. Lewis. I am entirely in this case. 

Mr. Scrivner. That probably clears it up, because when you speak 
of research and development in that way it does not reflect the same 
meaning to us as it would to you who have had experience in industry. 
Normally, when you speak to one of us on research and development 
we will be thinking about the funds that we make available to the 
services for a program of research and development. 

With the explanation that you have given we can perhaps under- 
stand each other better. I did not want to leave unchallenged any 
thought that the Congress had been lax and had not been aware of 
the great value of research and development. 

Mr. Lewis. That was not intended, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Scrivner. As I said earlier, your statement was quite com- 
prehensive and has explained a great many facets of the program 
which we have to consider. 

As the program is reflected in the requests for funds, it speaks for 
itself in that the program is having some very actual results in the 
way of decreased needs for dollars. 


HEAVY PRESS PROGRAM 


Mr. Manon. Mr. Lewis, I was called out of the room momentarily 
before your testimony was completed. I thought your statement was 
very good. I was very much interested in it. 

on listening to your testimony I did not get fixed in my mind 
what has happened to this heavy press program. We scaled the thing 
down, or it was scaled down. How many units are now scheduled? 
How many do we have, if any? 

Mr. Lewis. We have none. They are still in the process of being 
manufactured. We ought to get some of them this year. We wi 
get the bulk of them next year. We have 10 of them coming out of 
the 17 programed when I appeared before you last year. 

Mr. Manon. When you last appeared you discussed the fact that 
a reduction could safely be made. Was that a reduction from a figure 
higher than 17, or from 17 downward? 
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Mr. Lewis. That was a reduction from 17 to 10. 

Mr. Manon. From 17 to 10? 

Mr. Lewis. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Manon. That is now fixed and firm? 

Mr. Lewis. That is fixed and firm. 

Mr. Manon. Is it public information as to where these presses are 
to be utilized? 

Mr. Lewis. Yes. 

Mr. Mauon. Where are those places? 

Mr. Lewis. Let us talk first about the forge presses. 

There will be a 50,000-ton forge press and a 35,000-ton forge press 
at the Wyman-Gordon facility in Massachusetts. There will be 
another 50-000-ton press and a 35-000-ton press at the Aluminum 
Company of America in Cleveland, Ohio. That is four large forge 
presses. 

In the extrusion press field there will be 1 press for 1 manufacturer 
of steel propeller blades at the Curtis-Wright Plant at Buffalo, N. Y. 
There will be two extrusion presses at the Kaiser facility in Halethorpe, 
Md. There will be two extrusion presses at the Harvey Aluminum 
Co. in Los Angeles. There will be one large extrusion press in the 
Lafayette works of the Aluminum Company of America. 

Mr. Manon. How much money do you have available to you for 
this program? 

Mr. Lewis. We have initially from two appropriations $389 
million. We feel that the program as we now have it is going to cost 
about $110 million less than that. 

Mr. Manon. But we have not rescinded the funds? They are 
still available? 

Mr. Lewis. That is correct. 

Mr. Manon. General Asensio, what is the explanation of that? 
Why do we not take this money and apply it to something else? 
I do not say we should rescind it. 

General Asensio. We have maintained the identity of particular 
programs so that we could show that there had been savings and that 
we requested authority to apply these in different areas. This is one. 

The petroleum alkylate program that was mentioned by Mr. 
Lewis is another. 

We have indicated to you that $2.54 billion is being programed 
against fiscal year 1955 use of funds in hand. These amounts that 
are being mentioned are part of the $2.54 billion. 

Mr. Manon. In other words, a part of the money originally 
appropriated for the larger heavy press program is being earmarked 
for use otherwise, and the committee is being informed or will be in- 
formed as to what is proposed? 

General Asensto. Yes, sir. We will request approval of the entire 
program, consisting of the obligating authority carried over to apply 
against the new program and the net new obligating authority being 
requested. 

Ar. Manon. You will not say, as to the $110 million which we will 
not need on the heavy press program, that we will apply it to aircraft 
procurement or something of that kind? It will not be that specific? 

General Asensio. By virtue of the fact that the funds were pro- 
vided in the aircraft and related procurement appropriation they will 
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be used in that appropriation; but we will not identify the specific 
use to which those particular dollars will be put. 

Mr. Manon. Yes. 

Mr. Scrivner. In other words, you will give us a breakdown of 
what the $2% billion is and where it comes from, and you will show in 
your general presentation what the $2% billion, plus whatever new 
money is given, will be spent for? 

General Asensio. That is correct, sir. As Mr. White pointed out 
in his presentation, we have $1.905 billion which is to be applied 
against the aircraft and related procurement appropriation and the 
appropriation major procurement other than aircraft. The remain- 
der of $635 million is to be applied against the acquisition and con- 
struction of real property appropriation. 

Mr. Manon. In speaking of this $2% billion, General Asensio, do 
you include in that amount funds which were requested for a certain 
number of engines or a certain number of airplanes of a certain type, 
which you later decided against buying? Is money of that type in 
this picture? 

General Asensto. Yes, sir: as long as the funds are in a continuing 
appropriation, a no-year appropriation, irrespective of the means by 
which they were made available. 

For instance, Mr. Lewis mentioned $450 million of savings with 
respect to changes in engine procurement. Some of those have been 
previously reflected, but a portion of that amount is incorporated in 
the $2% billion. 

Mr. Manon. Do you mean to imply that by and large the $2% 
billion is strictly savings, or is it a matter of revamping and revising 
programs? 

General Asensto. A large portion represents true savings, in the 
sense of savings resulting from reduction in the overall program. 

Mr. Manon. In other words, if you buy many fewer engines than 
you originally thought you had to have, you have had some savings? 

General Asensto. Yes, sir, 

Mr. Manon. You have had some savings of that type? 

General Asensto. Yes 

Mr. Manon. For example, in the heavy-press program, if you 
planned on 17 heavy presses and you bring it down to 10, the resulting 
reduction you call a savings? 

General Asensto. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Manon. That would seem to be a proper and appropriate 
designation. Of course, it reduces the number of presses and it 
reduces the number of engines and might reduce the number of planes; 
but I can see where it could be called a saving. 

If you were going to buy a certain number of XY airplanes and you 
decided that was not really the best airplane in the light of more 
recent facts, and you decided to buy XYZ, that would not be any 
saving? 

General Asensto. It might not, in the long run, be any saving in an 
overall requirement. It would be a saving from the program once 
contemplated for devotion to a new program. In that sense it could 
not be regarded as a true overall saving. 

The $2% billion does incorporate certain amounts by virtue of the 
fact that examination has indicated a desirability of shifting a require- 
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ment from prior years into fiscal 1955, and then shifting the fund to 
meet that requirement along with it. ‘So all of it is not sav ings. 

In that sense, too, there is a particular qualification necessary. 

Mr. Manon. In other words, in some cases you say, “Well, other 
component parts of the program have not sufficiently far progressed 
so that it makes sense to buy certain items.” You take them out of 
the program now because it would be unwise to buy them now. You 
have to put those in a future program. You would call that a saving, 
in a sense. 

General Asensto. In a sense. In a sense it is just a transfer or 
change of phasing of the program. 

We have examined the program with a view not only of effecting 
all savings we could but also of deferring the procurement of such 
items as we could. 

Mr. Manon. I would say if you continued to buy 17 presses—and 
you would have to admit that 17 presses would be of more value than 
10—that the reduction from 17 to 10 would not necesarily be a savings. 
It might be wise, and it would eliminate certain expenditures. In a 
certain way, of course, it would not be a savings. 

Mr. Scrivner. On the other hand, if you contemplated 17 and you 
found that 17 were not needed, but only 10 were needed and 10 were 
sufficient, of course it would be a savings. 

Mr. Manon. In a sense, yes. 

Mr. Scrivner. Because you do not need them. Therefore, you 
are not going to get them 

Mr. Manon. As I see it, it is not necessarily that you do not need 
them. You do not get 17 presses because while you could use them 
and they would be of more value they would not be of sufficient value 
to warrant going beyond 10 presses to 17 presses. That was the way 
I interpreted it. I may be wrong. 

Mr. Lewis. Perhaps I can clarify that a little bit by saying that 
there were two factors that led us to reduce the size of the program. 

One was the fact that we knew more about what these presses would 
produce than we did before. We were measuring their capability 
against our requirements. It was clear that we had much too much 
capacity. 

The second factor, and perhaps the most significant factor, was the 
fact that these large presses are a new thing in the United States or in 
the world. We have not operated any of them yet, and we do not 
know how they are going to operate. It was felt prudent before we 
got a whole lot of presses that might not be of exactly the right type 

ba ahead with a limited number and get some experience; and if 
we later needed them to go ahead with the balance. 

I would like to call your attention to the fact that the reduction 
from 17 presses to 10 presses is not a reduction in that proportion. 
In addition to the 10 presses we are erecting and will operate, we have 
one press which we completed, a 25,000-ton press, and put in our 
industrial reserve. We can get that at any time. 

In addition, we completed the facilities—the buildings and so 
forth—which would house two presses, and are using that for another 
purpose. We are using that for machine-tool storage. 

In addition to that there was a great deal of supporting equipment— 
machine tools of all sorts, and some small forge presses which were 
originally bought as straightening presses cad so forth—which we 
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are either putting into service in another way or in another place to 
get started or are putting in our reserve or have diverted to other 
manufacturers. A great deal of the program is going ahead. It is 
just simply being diverted to other purposes. 

Mr. Mauon. I think that is an interesting statement. 


TITANIUM 


Now, Mr. Secretary, I would like to open up another subject. 
My attention has been called on many occasions in the last few years 
to requirements for titanium and to some degree for columbium, 
Are you familiar with these metals and their application to the air- 
craft industry at this time, and the possible application of these 
metals to the aircraft industry in a few years? 

Mr. Lewis. Yes, sir; in general. 

Mr. Manon. I admit that I am a novice in the field. I know very 
little about the real facts on titanium and columbium. 

I have before me here a magazine entitled “Modern Metals” and 
the outside cover has in red letters ‘““Men of Titanium, 1953.” 

Then I read this: 


Titanium in 1954. Output to double again, with the demand 5 to 10 times 
projected capacity. 

The demand is 5 to 10 times beyond the projected capacity, so this 
indicates. 

The need for several qualified producers is critical. See pages 70 to 104. 


Then there are about 34 pages of printed statements—perhaps to 
— extent propaganda; for I have not read all of it—about these 
metals. 

Then the lead editorial or chief editorial is entitled, “Looking 
Ahead With Titanium.” 

Give us a little briefing on this thing if you can. 

Mr. Lewis. I will be glad to. Incidentally, General Metzger, who 
handles this end of our business at Wright Field, will be here later 
this week to testify. 

Mr. Manon. He was the man I believe I was supposed to ask 
these questions of, but I would like to ask you some questions. 

Mr. Lewis. I will be glad to talk to you about it and give you a 
little background information. 

In the first place, titanium is a metal which in weight lies between 
steel on the one hand and aluminum on the other. It has the advan- 
tage over aluminum, however, of being resistant to higher tempera- 
ture. 

As we get faster and faster airplanes we have the requirement for 
a metal which is lighter than steel and more resistant to heat than 
aluminum, and it is titanium. So there is a conviction in the industry 
that as we get into very high speeds in the earth’s atomsphere that 
we are going to have to steer toward and greatly increase the use of 
titanium. 

Mr. Manon. In what part of the airplane? 

Mr. Lewis. In almost all parts. It can be used in the engines. 
It can be used in the airframe as cast parts or as sheet metal. 

The Douglas DC-7 transport airplane uses a great deal of titanium 
in the engine section already, as sheet. It could be used, generally 
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woe as a substitute for aluminum wherever there is a heat 
roblem. 

: I think it is clear that if we had the metal, we could use it widely as 
a substitute for aluminum in both engines and airframe components. 

The trouble is in the titanium production, and this has been the 
part that is difficult for many people to understand. The metallurgy 
is very, very difficult, and we just cannot make as much as we want. 
We have a lot of people in the field. GSA, who handles this, would 
put more people into it right away if they could. They are doing so. 

At the moment it is a matter of having a large demand looking over 
the hill in the future, but a proven capacity right now that is very, 
very small. 

In addition to the problem of making the metal—it is made by a 
metallurgical process—there is the problem of quality. It does not 
do us any good if we do not get high quality. 

There is the additional problem of a very high cost at the moment. 
The metallurgical processes used are very expensive. We would not 
relax our pressure, because the metal is very desirable, just on the 
basis of cost, but we are all concerned that just on the horizon in the 
metallurgical field there are new processes which will greatly reduce 
the cost. Therefore, it makes us somewhat careful about going 
ahead with very great expansion on the basis of the present processes, 
which might very soon be obsolete. 

Mr. Manon. The implication of some of the discussions which I 
have observed is that this Government was willing to spend many 
millions of dollars on uranium and the development of uranium into 
a tremendous weapon, and yet we have been lagging behind in really 
pushing to find the solution to these problems which you mention. 
Do you have any reaction to that? 

Mr. Lewis. Well, I have not. I think a great deal of pressure is 
on it. 

When I first had occasion to look at it it did seem to me we could 
get more people into the business and develop a little more competi- 
tion among the different people who could make the metal. I 
think that hes been pressed very vigorously. 

My familiarity with titanium is only a few months old. I really 
am not prepared to comment on that part. 

Mr. Manon. Will you state the approximate amount of titanium 
produced in this country, let us say in the last 12 months or a certain 
period of time; if you know? 

Mr. Lewis. I will get it later, but just to give you a feel for it we 
are talking about a present capacity of only several thousand tons a 
year. 

Mr. Manon. Several thousand? 

Mr. Lewis. Less than 10,000. 

Mr. Manon. Where is it produced? Do you know? 

Mr. Lewis. It is produced several places. The Titanium Metals 
Co. has a big plant at Henderson, Nev., right out of Las Vegas. That 
is a company half owned by National Lead and half owned by Alle- 
gheny-Ludlum. 

Then the Du Pont people are in the business. 

Recently the Crane Co. has been put in. 

I do not happen to know where the plants are, but my feeling is that 
they are scattered pretty generally throughout the country. There 
are some new people coming in with new processes. 
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Mr. Manon. Are you from your present experience sold on the 
urgency of expanding this business? 

Mr. Lewis. I am, yes. 

It is a technical problem. The problem is to get from the approxi- 
mately 3,500 tons per year we have to the 7,000, to the 15,000 and the 
25,000 set for 1956 by ODM just as quickly as we can. Some of the 
enthusiasts jump over that the to the very large amounts. 

Mr. Manon. For what sort of airplanes do you need titanium? 

Mr. Lewis. Fast airplanes. 

Mr. Manon. I know; but what kinds of airplanes? 

Mr. Lewis. Fighters, bombers, any kind. 

Mr. Manon. Could you advantageously use titanium in the B~47 
and planes like that? 

Mr. Lewis. Yes; but it would not be as advantageous as it would 
be in the airplanes we see that we can build. 

Mr. Manon. The supersonic airplanes? 

Mr. Lewis. Yes. In other words, where aluminum will stand the 
heat—and heat is a resultant of speed—aluminum is a perfectly satis- 
factory metal. But when you take an airplane and start shoving it 
through the earth’s layer at twice the present speeds, aluminum is 
just not good enough so far as its heat-resistance capability is con- 
cerned, and steel is too heavy. That throws you right in the lap of 
titanium. It would be a very desirable metal to have. 

Mr. Scrivner. Are you not finding in industry that titanium is a 
little bit difficult to work with, too? 

Mr. Lewis. Yes, there are lots of problems of learning how to use 
it after we get it. That is correct. 


EXPANSION OF AIRCRAFT INDUSTRY 


Mr. Manon. Now I would like to get into another subject. I 
would like to have you discuss what the prospects appear to be for a 
healthy, vigorous expanding aircraft industry. 

Mr. Lewis. I think the prospects of a healthy and vigorous air- 
craft industry are good. They are probably better today than they 
appeared to be last year. 

I would not think you could ever say at the moment that it looks 
like they are going to be an expanding industry, because as we com- 
plete the inventories of the large Air Force 

Mr. Manon. The 143 wings? 

Mr. Lewis. 137 wings. 

Mr. Manon. Do you not have money for aircraft for the 143 
wings? 

Mr. Lewis. In our 1955 program we have adjusted to 137 wings. 

Mr. Manon. In all repects? 

Mr. Lewis. That is correct. 

Mr. Manon. I see. 

Mr. Lewis. As we go from the inventory-building production phase 
that we are now in to the replenishment phase the monthly rate of 
production will have to go down. As I indicated at one point in my 
statement, it looks as if this will be at the end of 1956 something on 
the order of half the present rate. 

Mr. Manon. It is not a long time to the end of 1956, as time goes. 
It seems to me that there might be some cause to be disturbed over 
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steneten in the aircraft industry; large layoffs and things of that 
nd. 

Mr. Lewis. No. To deal with the problem of layoffs, as the pro- 
gram shrinks there is, of course, a shrinkage back from the subcon- 
tractor and the second source or purely interim producers to the 
plants of the primes, and the primes can expect to maintain a rather 
high level of employment in thew own plants. In other words, in 
the plants of people who have the design and creative capability in 
this industry there will be high employment. 

To deal with this question of vigor I would like to say this: The 
whole aircraft industry is a very rapidly moving technical art. | 
think we probably see more changes and more improvements in types 
coming that we ever saw before. I think as these manufacturers 
are able to develop superior types we have no choice but to buy them. 
If they do not, we have no choice but not to buy. 

I think the good ones will be healthy and vigorous and may even 
expand, and the poor ones will not. I think we have given them 
now, by the changes in program we have, a couple of years of stability, 
which is going to give them plenty of time to turn around. At least 
I believe that they are in pretty good shape. 1 think we are going to 
be able to preserve a very healthy aircraft industry in this country. It 
will not be as big as the one we have, but it will be a good one. 


CAPABILITY OF INDUSTRY TO DEAL WITH SOVIET THREAT 


Mr. Manon. Will we be able to meet the requirements of the future 
and the competition of other countries such as Soviets with the kind 
of industry that you see in the future, Mr. Secretary? 

Mr. Lewis. I believe so, Mr. Mahon. This is why: I think that 
ours is an Air Force in which quality is the essential ingredient. 
I think that has been demonstrated in the past, particularly in Korea, 
and is something we must concentrate on in the future. 

Mr. Manon. But you cannot exactly laugh off the quality of the 
Soviet aircraft. They have been debating arcund here for several 
years as to whether or not the MIG—15 was superior to our aircraft. 
We finally decided it was not, but it took a long time. 

Mr. Lewis. I am not laughing that off. J am trying to answer the 
first question: Is the industry capable of dealing with the Soviet 
threat? 1 believe that by concentrating on the qualitative aspects of 
airpower, for which we have a special capability in this country, and 
by tailoring our aircraft industry to its qualitative capabilities, we are 
going to have the best possible Air Force for the kind of money we feel 
must be spent. 

1 think General Twining or General White would have to talk to 
you about how these airplanes, as individual airplanes, stack up with 
those of the enemy, but from all I have heard I have not heard any- 
body say we were beaten in quality. 

Mr. Manon. I have heard it said we were beaten in quality on 
certain models and so on, but generally speaking I do not think we 
would suffer there. 

After all, this is not a static thing. Unless we keep pushing ahead 
we will be behind; there is no doubt about that. 

Mr. Lewis. We are going to push very hard, and we are going to 
emphasize the qualitative aspects. 
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Mr. Manon. Are you satisfied with the trend we are following here? 
Does this pattern suit you? Are you really pleased with it? 

_ Mr. Lewis. It suits me. I believe we have a good program; yes, 
sir. 
Mr. Manon. If you had the exclusive right to write the ticket 
would you write just about the ticket we have here? 

Mr. Lewis. Yes, I think I would. 

Mr. Manon. You would not go any heavier into production? 

_ Mr. Lewis. Not this year. I look on this year as a year of transi- 
tion. 

We started in 1950 with no airplanes and just some ideas. Now 
we have the airplanes. I think we can begin to concentrate and 
emphasize this qualitative aspect. 

As we realize some of these qualitative efforts I am talking about 
we might want to talk next year about putting more of them into 
production. I think our emphasis now is to get the quality types. 
I think it is going to take a year of emphasis here to be sure we know 
what we have. I think it is a good program. 

Mr. Manon. Thank you very much. You are a very interesting 
and helpful witness, Mr. Secretary. 

Mr. Lewis. Thank you. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

General Asensio. Our next witness is Gen. Charles B. Stone, IIT, 
Deputy Chief of Staff, Comptroller, who has a prepared statement. 

Mr. Scrivner. We will be glad to hear from you, General Stone. 


STATEMENT OF GENERAL STONE ON Force BupGrer PRoGRAM 
FoR 1955 


General Srone. Mr. Chairman and members of the committee; as 
Deputy Chief of Staff, Comptroller, I should like to discuss briefly the 
Air Force budget program for fiscal year 1955 and its implications. 

The Air Force budget estimates that are now before you request 
new obligating authority of $11.2 billion exclusive of funds required 
for new public works in fiscal year 1955. As you know, the President’s 
budget includes a one-line entry for public works for the entire Depart- 
ment of Defense in the amount of about $1.1 billion of which we 
estimate about $1 billion as being applicable to the Air Force. 


SUMMARY OF FINANCIAL STATUS 


This chart shows a summary analysis of our financial status for 
fiscal year 1954 and fiscal year 1955. It is divided into two sections. 
The one on the left reflects our obligational status and the section on 
the right, expenditures. For fiscal year 1954, Congress appropriated 
$11.4 billion to the Air Force. In addition, we also had available 
$5.3 billion from prior year funds. Thus the total available funds 
to the Air Force for obligation in fiscal year 1954 amounted to $16.7 
billion. As indicated on the chart, in fiscal year 1955, we will have 
a total availability of $14 billion. This includes the $11.2 billion of 
new obligating authority, which is required at this time plus an esti- 
mated unobligated carryover of $2.8 billion appropriated in fiscal year 
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1954 and prior years. Included in this latter amount is $270 million 
which will be required to complete the financing in fiscal year 1955 
of the fiscal year 1954 and prior year programs, and $2.5 billion 
which we propose to use to finance a substantial portion of our fiscal 
year 1955 program. Since the public works estimate of new obligating 
authority of about $1 billion will be submitted at a later date, it has 
not been included on this chart. 

During fiscal year 1954, we estimate that our obligations will total 
about $13.8 billion and that approximately the same rate of obliga- 
tions will be attained in fiscal year 1955. On the basis of these ob- 
ligation rates, it is anticipated that about $2.9 billion will be unobli- 

ated at the end of fiscal year 1954. Of this amount $2.8 billion will 

e available for obligation after June 30, 1954. The remaining $0.1 
billion represents savings which we expect to realize in our annual 
appropriations and which funds are not available for obligation be- 
yond June 30, 1954. Again, I should like to point out as I have 
previously that, included in the $2.8 billion, to which I have just 
referred, is approximately $2.5 billion which we plan to carry over 
and use to finance a major portion of our fiscal year 1955 program 
and thus reduce the amount of new obligating authority required to 
accomplish our announced objectives. 

The chart further indicates that by the end of fiscal year 1955, it 
is expected that the unobligated carryover into the following year 
will amount to approximately $237 million. This amount represents 
requirements in the aircraft and related procurement and major pro- 
curement other than aircraft appropriations primarily for engineering 
changes and first destination transportation. 

As indicated on the right side of the chart, from an expenditure 
standpoint, the Air Force in fiscal year 1954 has available $39.5 
billion. This amount represents the $11.4 billion of new obligating 
authority granted by the Congress for fiscal year 1954 plus an unex- 
pended carryover from prior years of $28.1 billion. This latter 
amount includes more than $22 billion of prior-year obligations which 
remained unpaid as of June 30, 1953, because of the long lead times 
inherent in the procurement of aircraft and other major equipment. 
Timewise, expenditures for these capital items lag considerably 
behind the incurring of the obligations. 

During fiscal year 1955, funds available for expenditure will amount 
to $34.8 billion, of which $11.2 billion will represent new obligating 
authority contained in this budget, and the remainder ($23.6 billion) 
is the unexpended balance which we estimate to have on our books at 
the end of fiscal year 1954. The $23.6 billion includes $20.7 of unpaid 
obligations and unobligated funds in the amount of $2.9 billion, of 
which more than $2.5 billion has been specifically reserved for financing 
a part of the fiscal year 1955 program. 

Expenditures in fiscal year 1954 are estimated at $15.6 billion, about 
half of which are anticipated in our aircraft and related procurement 
and the major procurement other than aircraft appropriations. In 
fiscal year 1955, it is expected that the expenditures will total $16.3 
billion, an increase of approximately 4% percent over the fiscal year 
1954 figure. 

The last two bars on the chart give you a comparison of the unex- 

ended balances as of the end of fiscal year 1954 and fiscal year 1955. 
t will be noted that, by June 30, 1955, the unexpended balance will 
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have been reduced to about $18¥% billion of which more than $18 billion 
represents contracts which have been placed and for which expendi- 
tures will occur in subsequent years. To this $18% billion must be 
added whatever amount is appropriated for fiscal 1955 public works. 
$237 million represents funds planned for engineering changes and 
first destination transportation in subsequent years and approximately 
$61 million represents savings in fiscal year 1954 which will revert 
to the Treasury, and the remainder represents operating capital in the 
Air Force stock funds, management funds, and industrial funds. Com- 
parison of the unexpended balance on June 30, 1955, with the unex- 
pended balance on June 30, 1953, reflects a reduction of $9.6 billion. 
This reduction in the unexpended balance is a natural result of acquir- 
ing capital goods which were ordered and contracted for in prior years 
as part of the Air Force buildup. 

The details of the budget will be substantiated by General Asensio, 
our Budget Director, and the witnesses who will justify our needs. 


FINANCIAL ACCOUNTING PROGRAM 


Recently, much interest has been evidenced in the intent of objec- 
tives of title lV (amendments enacted in 1949) to the National Security 
Act of 1947. The purpose of the amendments is to promote economy 
and efficiency in Government through establishment of uniform 
budgetary and fiscal procedures and organizations. In order to ac- 
complish these objectives in the Defense Establishment, comptroller- 
ship was established in all of the departments. This committee will 
recall that the Comptroller had already been established within the 
Air Force in June 1946, some 2% years prior to the establishment of 
title [V amendments. 

The philosophy of comptrollership, as we understand it and practice 
it in the Air Force, simply stated, is to provide facts and figures and 
the analysis of these so that commanders at all echelons will be en- 
abled to make sound decisions to secure the maximum combat po- 
tential from available resources. 

We feel we are making real progress in the Department of the Air 
Force in the establishment of procedures and an attitude which will 
produce the results desired. Currently, we are engaged in developing 
and establishing a financial accounting program which will provide 
the essential fiscal facts, not only to determine the efficiency of per- 
formance but also to make available to reviewing authorities historical 
data of actual expense of operations essential to the evaluation of ap- 
propriation requests. The Advisory Committee on Fiscal Organiza- 
tion and Procedures, otherwise known as the Cooper committee, ap- 
pointed by the Secretary of Defense, has reviewed the Air Force 
financial control plan and has given us the green light for putting the 
plan into actual test. 

There is considerable appreciation on the part of all our com- 
manders to the effect that the only way we can secure maximum com- 
bat potential is to have an effective program of financial management. 
We hope to move orderly into the adoption of this program which 
initially will embrace our added workload. It is important not to 
minimize the tremendous problems incident to installing a financial 
control system in the Department of the Air Force. There will be 
an initial investment in additional personnel with their attendant 
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training required for this program. The encouragement, under- 
standing and help of this committee will be appreciated in this effort. 

I dwell on the development and installation of our financial control 
plan at some length and a few of the problems connected with its 
establishment simply because, although we are in absolute agreement 
that financial programs which have proved so essential to efficient 
operation of business can also be applied to a military operation with 
almost equal success, we must recognize its newness with all the 
attendant difficulties that the adoption of a new program implies. 
It is our intention that the establishment of this complete financial 
system will result in providing the necessary fiscal facts which will 
enable the establishment of better standards to determine performance 
of commanders in order that there can be an augmented delegation 
and decentralization of authority and thus the avoidance of a relatively 
large amount of detailed reports upward for centralized-management 
purposes. We shall attempt to keep careful records to prove the 
adoption of the financial control program will result in greater work 
with the same or less cost and positive proof that our investments in 
inventories and capital equipment will be less in terms of greater com- 
bat potential realized. 

There is another procedure we are adopting which, I think, deserves 
recognition since it is a relatively new technique and appears to be 
paying substantial dividends in the form of increased efficiency. 
I refer here to the management-by-exception practice which is rapidly 
being expanded in the Air Force and to which we apply the general 
term “executive control.” In this technique, the management and 
statistical analysts of comptroller activities seek out problem areas 
to the orderly progress of programs and to those activities which are 
generating excessive costs in relation to standards, and portray these 
problem areas, together with their analysis, to commanders for 
decision and action. The technique is quite highly developed in the 
Air Materiel Command where the majority of our businesslike 
transactions take place. It is likewise being followed in other com- 
mands with beneficial results. It is believed that as soon as we are 
enabled to provide prompt and reliable records of expenses as a 
result of the installation of financial-accounting procedures, this 
technique can be extended and improved. 

Elsewhere in the record, in response to the chairman of the Armed 
Services Subcommittee, Committee on Appropriations, we have sub- 
mitted examples of procedures which have resulted in specific savings 
accruing to the Air Force this past year. 

We hope to demonstrate to this committee next year added improve- 
ments and additional savings which it is our determination to con- 
tinue to achieve. 

Mr. Scrivner. Thank you, General Stone. 

I particularly want to commend you on a portion of your statement, 
which will be heartening to the Congress and the public, where you 
refer on page 6 to the fact that you are adopting practices and financial 

rograms which have proved so essential to the efficient operation of 
usiness, and that you can apply them to the military. 

I am sure you are aware that one of the big criticisms of the mili- 
tary—some of it justified and some of it not—has been to the effect 
that there has not been enough of business practice adopted by them, 
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and the result has been waste. I am quite sure that those who read 
this and find that you are putting more business practices into the 
military will be quite heartened. 

General Srone. Thank you, sir. 


DEFINITION OF OBLIGATIONS 


Mr. Scrivner. One question always arises, and that is on the 
matter of the carryover or unobligated funds. Once in a while it is 
difficult to explain to some people the difference between unobligated 
and unexpended funds. It might be well if you would put in a defini- 
tion of what constitutes obligated funds. en are they obligated; 
not er. merely earmarked but actually obligated? 

(The information is as follows:) 

Obligations incurred represent amounts of orders placed, contracts awarded, 
services received, and similar transactions during a given period requiring the 
future payment of money. Such amounts are legally reserved in order to assure 
that funds will be available for eventual payment. 

The term ‘‘unobligated funds” represents the amount of moneys for which no 
contracts have been awarded or services requested and for which there is no iegal 
liability of the Government. ‘‘Unexpended funds” represents those amounts of 
an appropriation for which disbursements have not been made, and include both 
unobligated funds and funds which have been obligated, but for which payment 
for contracts, services, etc., has not been accomplished. 


FUNDS AVAILABLE FOR EXPENDITURE 


Mr. Scrivner. Another place where some confusion arises is where 
we comment on funds available for expenditure. 

On your chart you showed some of the carryover funds, plus the 
new moneys to be appropriated this year, as available for expenditure 
in fiscal 1955. Perhaps they would be available for expenditure, but 
there is a great difference between being available for expenditure 
and what is programed or anticipated to be expended. 

Maybe that is a distinction without a difference, but if somebody 
who is not working with this all of the time would read that he would 
see your column where you are talking about the $34.8 billion, and 
you say— 

This is represented by $11.2 billion of new appropriations— 


that you hope to get out of this budget— 
and $23.6 billion which is unexpended from fiscal 1954 and previous years. 


You say that is all available for expenditure in fiscal 1955. Of 
course that is true. Inasmuch as you have the carryover, it is just 
the same as money on deposit in the bank, and if the new $11.2 billion 
is granted, that would be a new deposit to your checking account in 
the bank, and you would actually have the $34.8 billion. You could 
write a check for that amount. That is what it amounts to. 

But you do not intend to do so, and you will not. As a matter of 
fact, your chart shows that you will not even enter. into contracts or 
obligate a small part of this money. 

Maybe there is not any better way of explaining it. Maybe that 
is what we have to say, that it is available for expenditure. 

Is that the best descriptive term we can use on this, or could there 
be something better that would really give us the picture a little more 
realistically? 


; 
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(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Scrivner. In connection with our discussion, General, we have 
talked about the $34.8 billion being available for expenditure and 
: including previous years’ funds and new money you are requesting 
at this time. In words that the normal person who is not acquainted 
; with all the budget language uses, as I interpret it, that $34.8 billion 
is pretty much equivalent to one of our checking accounts. In other 
words, we have some money in the bank. Somebody is going to 
write us a check for $11.2 billion, which will bring our checking 
account up to $34.8 billion, which is a tidy little sum—much more 
than I have in my checking account. Then beginning with July 1, 
1954, which is the start of fiscal year 1955, that sum would be avail- 
able for you to write checks against. It was not ever intended or 
thought that you would write checks for the whole $34.8 billion 
during this year, but rather that you would write checks for a lesser 
amount, and that it would take a matter of 2 or perhaps 3 years 
; before all of this $34.8 billion we are talking about was actually spent. 

You say it was available, but there is not any program that would 
call for the writing of the checks for all of this in 1 year. 

General Stone. No, sir. 

Mr. Scrivner. It covers a period of time. 

General Stone. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Scrivner. Maybe I have not cleared the air any. Maybe 
I have merely added confusion to it. By thinking out loud, what 
I tried to do was to translate your language into language that any 
person who picks up the appropriation hearings can read and at least 
get an idea in his own mind on as to what it is we are talking about. 

General Stonn. May I try, Mr. Chairman, to express it in the words 
that naisgad use, in order to clarify the term “available for expendi- 
ture” 

Let us assume that I have a balance of $23.6 billion in the bank, 
in this instance the Treasury of the United States, as of the close of 
fiscal year 1954, June 30, 1953. Against these funds, I had already 
ordered goods in the amount of approximately $21 billion for which 
I had not issued checks. The remainder ($2.8 billion) represents funds 
for which orders will not have been placed by that time. Now, let 
us further assume that the Congress will deposit $11.2 billion to my 
account on or about July 1, 1954, the beginning of fiscal year 1955. 
This would increase my bank balance to $34.8 billion, of which $21 
billion is already earmarked for payment in fiscal year 1955 and 
subsequent years for goods on order, while $14 billion would be 
available in fiscal year 1955 to place new orders for goods and services. 
I expect to place orders for $13.8 billion in fiscal year 1955, leaving 
about $0.2 billion to be placed after June 30, 1955, the end of fiscal 
un 1955. Now, from a bank-balance standpoint, I expect to pay 

ills fiscal year 1955 in the amount of $16.3 billion which will cover 
many goods and services contracted for in prior years, as well as seme 
which will be ordered in fiscal year 1955. Thus, at the end of fiscal 
yee 1955, my balance of $34.8 billion will have been reduced to $18.5 

illion. These funds will be used to pay the bills for those goods 
which still will be on order June 30, 1955. In citing the above figures 
I have not included new funds for military public works. You will 
recall that earlier in my presentation I indicated that the Air Force 
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per for new construction funds would amount to approximately 
$1 billion. 

Mr. Scrivner. And the checks against the $14 billion will be 
written at later dates; some of them during this coming year and some 
of them in years to follow? 

General Stone. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Scrivner. And, again, there will still be that period of 1, 2, 3, 
4, or 5 years before you write all the checks against the deposit that 
was made in your account? 

General Stone. That is right, sir. 

(Discussion off the record.) 


AWARENESS OF NEED FOR ECONOMY 


Mr. Scrivner. I also want to comment particularly on your state- 
ment on the bottom of page 5, and bear witness to the fact that it is 
being demonstrated out in the field in a very fine way; namely, that 
the commanders in the field have a growing awareness of the need 
for economy and good financial management if we are going to have 
& maximum combat potential at the lowest practicable dollar. They 
have demonstrated it. I trust that as time goes on their enthusiasm 
will grow stronger. If it does a lot of people are going to be surprised 
by what a good job has been and will be done. 

General Stone. Yes. 


MANAGEMENT BY EXCEPTION 


Mr. Scrivner. Finally, I come to this management-by-exception 
practice. You explained the technique, but I cannot find where the 
exception comes in. 

General Stone. I would like to enlarge on that, if I may: The ex- 
ception comes into being by finding out those areas of responsibility, 
or those procedures which are not working as well as others. They 
are exceptions in that they are holding up progress, or they are over- 
expensive. They are earmarked as being something in the conduct 
of the business which is out of the ordinary which must be corrected 
to bring it into line. 

Mr. Scrivner. This committee will be looking forward with a 

eat deal of elation and satisfaction to the demonstration you bring 
in next year of added improvements and additional savings as the 
result of the work of your office and the officers and the men under you. 

Mr. Hruska. 

Mr. Hruska. I have no questions. 

Mr. Mahon. 

Mr. Manon. General Stone, I was very much interested in the 
details you gave and the efforts you are making. When I seek to 
talk about Kir Force problems and procedures I mean the type of 
information that you have supplied. 

I think, Mr. Chairman, I will ask questions on the specific items as 
they come up. I think General Stone has done a good job in giving 
= a of overall information we need as a preparation for the 

etails. 
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WeEpDNEsDAY, 24, 1954. 

Mr. Scrivner. The committee will come to order. What witness 
do you have this morning, General Asensio? 

General Asensio. Mr. Chairman, our first witness this morning is 
General Picher, the Assistant for Programing in the Office of the 
Deputy Chief of Staff, Operations, who will outline the Air Force 
program; which, of course, is basic to the determination of the 
requirements for new obligating authority. 

Mr. Scrivner. Very well. You may proceed, General Picher. 


STATEMENT OF GENERAL on Arr Force FoR 1955 


General Prcuer. Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, 
Air Force witnesses who have preceded me before this committee 
have described the principles and policies which guided the develop- 
ment of our budget request for fiscal year 1955. I will give you a 
more comprehensive breakdown of the elements of the program, some 
of which must be off the record because of their detail. 

When I last appeared before this committee, the Air Force program, 
which was clearly labeled as an interim program, proposed reaching 
120 wings by the end of fiscal year 1956. The composition of the 120- 
wing program was deficient, particularly in the number of wings avail- 
able for air defense and in the tactical wings which, among other 
missions, furnish close support to our ground forces. 

The President directed that the Joint Chiefs of Staff conduct a 
detailed evaluation of level and composition of the forces for the three 
Services—this evaluation to be based on needs over the long term 
rather than to be pointed to any specific year. The Air Force intro- 
duced into the Joint Chiefs of Staff a force of 137 combat and airlift 
wings as its considered position. The evaluation of the forces has 
been completed, and the ultimate goal of 137 wings—to be reached 
by the end of fiscal year 1957—was approved by the Joint Chiefs of 
Staff and by the President after consideration in the National Security 
Council. 

The phasing of this buildup by end fiscal years is: 

115| Fiscal Year 1956. 127 

Mr. Scrivner. Let us pause there just a minute, General. Of 
course, in considering the budget we understand what is meant by 
the fiscal year 1954 and the end of the year. It may help others who 
are not quite as conversant with it to have a date, rather than a specific 
year end. 

The 115 wings will be reached by June 30, 1954; the 120 wings by 
June 30, 1955; the 127 wings by June 30, 1956; and the 137 wings by 
June 30, 1957. 

General Picner. Yes, sir. 

The total of 137 combat and airlift wings breaks down in broad 
categories into: 


= 
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The strategic forces, with their heavy and medium bomber wings, 
constitute a powerful force, with an increased delivery capability 
deriving from the new aircraft that are coming into the strategic 
wings, and the greater power of the bombs that are becoming avail- 
able. The number of strategic reconnaissance wings has been raised 
to give the offensive force faster, better information on the effects of 
their attacks, and to verify accurately the location of new targets. 

The number of air defense wings in the 137-wing force is increased 
over an earlier program in order to provide more fighter interceptor 
defense for the finited States and overseas bases. 

The number of wings in the tactical forces has been increased so 
that we can give better support to our ground forces and to enable 
us to meet our commitments to NATO. Even though there is a 
reduction in the airlift forces in consonance with the recent statement 
made by the President that Army troops would be withdrawn from 
the peripheral areas overseas to form a mobile reserve in the United 
States, we can meet the requirement for troop lift as stated by the 
Army. The aircraft originally planned for troop carrier wings of the 
Regular Air Force will be put to good use in wings of a similar type 
in the Air Reserve where they will be an asset which can be called on 
quickly in case of war. 

Looking 3 years inte the future, it is the Air Force plan to have 137 
wings by end fiscal year 1957, all with combat capability and all 
equipped with modern aircraft. 


FLYING SUPPORT FORCES 


With some exceptions, the flying support forces are not directly 
related to the size and composition of the major combat units, as 
they have geographical responsibilities which are independent of any 
force size. By flying support forces, I refer to such units as the air 
evacuation squadrons, which transport patients between hospitals in 
the United States; air rescue groups, which have a worldwide responsi- 
bility for the rescue of downed crews, either on land or at sea; the 
weather reconnaissance squadrons, such as the hurricane hunters at 
Bermuda and Guam; and others of a similar nature. These forces 
have, in general, been retained in the same numbers as in earlier pro- 

rams. 

. The air refueling squadrons do have a direct relation to the major 
combat forces. During the past year, the Air Force has continued 
the training of its boitber and fighter units in refueling in flight and 
has recently completed over 50,000 successful contacts. This tech- 
nique has been used in the movement of fighter wings by air to Japan 
and nonstop to the United Kingdom and Africa. It has been used in 
the movement on rotation of jet bomber wings, both to Africa and to 
Great Britain. The use of aerial refueling increases the mobility of 
both the strategic and tactical forces and, in war time, increases range 
and gives flexibility in the selection of routes to the target. 

Two other types of flying support units have a relationship to the 
size of both the Air Force and the other services: the assault wings 
are primarily designed for the airlift of troops into combat in the same 
manner that gliders were used in the last war. Their number is 
dictated by the Army’s stated requirement for such lift. Military 
air transport squadrons provide airlift of people and cargo for all three 
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services, in peace and war. Both of these types of units are carried 
in our new programs at levels which are lower than were shown to you 
previously. 

NONFLYING SUPPORT FORCES 


With reference to the nonflying support forces, such as major depots 
and other logistics units, little change has been made in numbers from 
earlier programs, as these activities are also related more to geography 
than they are to the size of the forces they must serve. The construc- 
tion and installation of equipment for the fixed radar sites and control 
centers of the aircraft control and warning system have progressed 
during the past year so that the basic warning net for the continental 
United States is now installed and operating. This system is the 
principal means of detecting the approach of enemy aircraft and 
directing the fighter aircraft of the Air Defense Command to intercept 
them. ‘Both this control and warning net and the fighters are now in 
24-hour-a-day operation. We are planning extensions of these nets, 
using new techniques, devised by the foremost scientists in the field, 
which will give us even earlier warning; surer methods of placing our 
fighters to intercept an approaching enemy, and the time to marshal 
our forces against an attack. 

Another of the nonflying forces deserves special mention: Engineer 
aviation battalions have heretofore been part of the Army, carried in 
a special category of Army troops serving with the Air Force. The 
mission of these units is to construct and maintain overseas Air Force 
installations and, in wartime, to repair quickly enemy damage to 
our operating bases. They are a means of assuring the shortest inter- 
ruption to combat tasks. Besides those battalions now stationed 
overseas, many in Korea, others are in the United States undergoing 
the specialized training they require, where they provide a reserve for 
use in case of emergency, and furnish a source of personnel to replace 
those returning from overseas. We anticipate that soon these bat- 
talions will be transferred from the Army to the Air Force. 

I would like to turn now to a discussion of the other major program 
elements which, in conjunction with the flying and support units, 
maintain the Air Force and make it a going concern. 


AIRCRAFT PRODUCTION PROGRAM 


I have said that the Air Force plans to have its 137 wings by end 
of fiscal year 1957, all equipped with modern aircraft. Since the 137 
Wing force contains a larger number of fighter-interceptor wings than 
any previous force, the increase of 5 wings will be equipped with the 
3 types of interceptors now going into our operating squadrons from 
production, as the aircraft for these additional wings had not been 
included in our prior aircraft schedules, and production limitations 
of the successor to the 3 present types preclude our including them in 
this year’s budget request. 

e say an aircraft is modern if it is capable of performing its 
assigned mission. It ceases to be modern if it is outmoded by the 
known advances of the enemy in aeronautical science, or if our ad- 
vances present an airplane with a ~; increase in capability in its 
particular field. An interceptor, either theirs or ours, which can make 
successive attacks against a T'U-—4 or a B-29, will have a more difficult 
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time against a B-47 because of its greater speed and altitude. It will 
require a higher degree of training and skill on the part of the pilot, 
ample warning of the attack, and a team of radar controllers on the 
ground who are beautifully trained and, preferably, have worked with 
the pilot in practice missions. Thus, the successor to our present 
three fighter interceptors, through its increased performance and 
capability, will increase the number of enemy bombers shot down and, 
through its greater superiority, make easier and, therefore, more 
effective, the difficult tasks of both the pilot and the controllers. 

The same example can be reversed and applied to bombers. 

A great increase in our aeronautical skill makes necessary a faster 
production of the B-52, which flies higher and faster than the B-36, 
regardless of the age in years of the B—36, to raise the odds of getting 
through the increasingly effective radar and interceptor defenses that 
will oppose us. 

We must always assume that the opponent is even with us—witness 
the surprise of the MIG~—15 in Korea, and the F—86 to fight it—and it 
would be safer to assume that he is a little ahead. Therefore, we 
cannot wait to see what the enemy will make, as the time to develop 
and produce a new airplane is about 7 years. 

Mr. Scrivner. We have discussed this many times, but others who 
are not as conversant with the problem might not understand what 
the 7 years covers. Would you elaborate on that? When you say 
the time to develop and process takes 7 years, that is beginning and 
ending when? 

General Picnrer. That is from the day that you tell me you need 
a new fighter interceptor and to get on with it. About 7 years from 
that date—and that is an average figure—you will have the first of 
those fighter interceptors to go into your unit. Even at the end of 
the 7 years you will not have gotten big production quantities under- 
way. 

Mr. Scrivner. In other words, that covers the time you take in 
the early engineerig, the designing, all your research into that, and 
then the slower development of it to try it out both in your test 
laboratories and in the air, until finally you hit upon exactly what- 
you want, get your plants tooled up, and the first planes are built? 

General Picuer. Yes, sir. The slow production of the new air- 
craft at a low level for 12 to 18 months, depending on how much of an 
advance it is above its predecessor, accounts for a large piece. It is 
that slow production from which the test articles come that deter- 
mines whether or not we are ready to go into production in large 
quantities. 

Mr. Scrivner. That is one of the places where we make haste 
slowly. We have seen some of these crash programs where we thought 
we were saving time, and now we find we did not save any at all. 
As a matter of fact, on 1 or 2 of them maybe we have lost some time. 

General Picuer. I would think so, sir. If you would look at our 
proposed production schedule you would see we- are making haste 
very slowly and probably will come out with better airplanes. 

Mr. Scrivner. Surely; and in a shorter period of time. On the 
surface a lot of these things look maddeningly slow, and then all of 
a sudden they break out. 

Mr. Mauon. I think you would have to say, however, Mr. Chair- 
man, that if we were in actual warfare or actually knew when the 
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warfare would take place you might want to take the chance of a 
crash program and production, like we did with the atomic bomb, 
without knowing whether it was going to work or not. 

Mr. Scrivner. That is what we did on some of the planes we have 
now. We find instead of gaining time we lost time by the crash 
program. 

Mr. Mauon. | think you could lose a lot of money, but I do not 
see how you could lose time. 

Mr. Scrivner. I could prove to you where time was lost by trying 
to make haste in a crash airplane building program. 

You may proceed, 

General Picuer. Yes, sir. 

No dividends in dollars ever accrue from a combat airplane. But 
there are —- dividends which have accrued to the United States 
from the fact that we have, ready to go, a force able to carry atomic 
bombs with speed and accuracy to another continent. 

Since the stakes are no longer a bridge or a factory, but one large 
area per airplane, we must buy the F—102 and the B-52, regardless 
of the age in years of the aircraft they supersede. In producing these 
aircraft, we schedule the flow of planes into our units so that we will 
realize an orderly, balanced equipping of units, in consonance with 
their ability to take them, and also realize the maintenance of the 
aircraft and related industries at level and, therefore, economical rates 
of 

his level production will help to sustain our industrial potential 
and will retain the development of manufacturing skills, which is one 
of our greatest assets, 
COMBAT RESERVES 


In the production of combat reserves—gasoline, ammunition, bombs, 
tip tanks, rocket assist takeoff bottles—we included in last year’s 
budget request only a few months’ stock for the actual number of 
wings to be in existence at the time the combat reserves would be 
produced. This year we are going beyond this level—still only for 
the size force to be in existence—and are proceeding from D to P, 
which means a sufficient stock of each commodity to cover the 
expenditures of the force in combat from the beginning of a war— 
D-day—to the time when production reaches a level that will equal 
the combat expenditures—P-day. The rates of production are 
planned in phase so that we do not reach a P-day level of one com- 
modity quickly and have to close down the factory at a time when 
we are behind in the making of another item of combat reserve. 


MILITARY PERSONNEL STRENGTH 


The program we showed you in fiscal year 1953 projected a military 
personnel strength for the Air Force of over a million men. We now 
prpone to achieve the 137 wings, with all their supporting elements, 

or less than a million men. These reductions are possible for two 
reasons: First, we have examined the use of our men within the 
Air Force and have been able to make reductions in the ris iy 
activities; second, the rate of buildup of the wings is not so fast, 


All buildups, regardless of the speed of growth, require more people 
during the growing phase than during the level period that follows. 
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The requirement for personnel during the buildup is related, in large 
part, to the initial training of new personnel for an increasing number 
of new units. The 137-wing program, by slowing down the rate of 
growth, reduces projected chenatn dein the buildup period. 

Pilot training rates offer a good example of the effect of reduced 
personnel requirements resulting from slowing down the buildup. gx 


SLOWDOWN IN RATE OF BUILDUP 


Mr. Scrivner. That is 2 or 3 times now that you have referred to 
slewing down. I cannot understand exactly what you mean or 
what the reason for the statement is. Slowing down from what? 

General Picusr. The 143-wing program, sir, was scheduled to 
reach its conclusion at the end of fiscal year 1955. The 137-wing 

ro is scheduled for fiscal 1957, which means that the rate of 
uild-in-time has been stretched out, and that reduces the peaks in 
training of all types, such as pilot training, indoctrination training, 
technical training, and the production of trained people for the wings. 

Mr. Scrivnger. Very well. mr 

General Picner. An earlier program required an annual pilot-train- 
ing rate of 12,000, contrasted with the 7,800 rate for the 137 wings. 
This reduction in the pilot-training rate reduces the number of fields 
that are needed for pilot training; the number of training aircraft and 
flying instructors required; the number of military and civilian per- 
sonnel for base support for aircraft maintenance. This, in turn, per- 
mits reductions in basic military training and technical training. The 
7,800 pilot-training rate per year can be run for approximately 36,000 


fewer aang than the 12,000 pilot-training rate. 


We have balanced our books for fiscal year 1955 and matched our 
military personnel requirements with our authorized spaces by actions 
in fiscal year 1954 which will produce deletions of approximately 
64,000 military spaces in support areas. These reductions came from 
such actions as reexamination of tables of organization; substitution 
of civilian for military manpower, especially overseas; and general 
improvements in the use of our people. The spaces deleted cannot be 
considered as savings as they were removed from lower priority tasks 
in order for us to do those of higher priority, and perform the essen- 
tials of our job within the number of people authorized. 

In spite of the steps we have taken, there will still be shortages in 
military spaces of over 40,000 in fiscal year 1956 and over 68,000 in 
fiscal year 1957, as our requirements are now set down. These short- 
ages are not insurmountable. We can meet our military personnel 
authorizations during the buildup of the force by continued reduc- 
tions, without cutting either the number of crews projected for the 
combat squadrons or the maintenance personnel needed to keep the 
aircraft ready to fight. 

Mr. Scrivner. There, again, I cannot always follow your thinking 
or byw logic. You say that these shortages are not insurmountable 
and then you say you meet your authorization during the buildup 
by reductions. 

General Picner. The Director of Manpower and Organization, 
General Hobson, who will be the witness following me, in fiscal year 
1955 has been able to make reductions in our stated requirements for 
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1955, but today in the spaces set forth as requirements in fiscal years 
1956 and 1957 still shows a deficit, which means that the actions that 
we have taken this year to make reductions will have to be continued 
throughout fiscal years 1956 and 1957. But he and all of us in the 
Air Force are sure that we can make those improvements and reduc- 
tions, so that when we get into fiscal 1956 and 1957 the requirements 
and the people available will match. 

Mr. Scrivner. You have a question, Mr. Mahon? 

Mr. Manon. If you can do it then, why can you not do it now and 
save all that money in the interim? 

General Prcuer. The saving of money in fiscal 1956 and 1957, sir, a 
is a theoretical saving, because we are not asking for money for 
personnel for fiscal 1956 and 1957. 

Mr. Manon. I know, but if you now visualize you are going to be 
able to get through this squeeze in 1956 and 1957 by certain economies 
in manpower and so forth, which you think you can figure out by then, 
if you could figure them out right now for present utilization of forces 
you could reduce your number of personnel you require to run the 
present-size Air Force, could you not? 

General Picner. I do not think it would work that way. We had 
a shortage for fiscal year 1955, as we now see a shortage in 1956 and 
1957. So during the fiscal year 1954 we have gone through those 
actions which Mr. White gave you testerday in broad-brush treatment 
and which General Hobson will give you today using a smaller brush. 
So we now, in fiscal 1954, have projected reductions so that we will 
balance; but there are no savings from those since we already had a 
shortage. By cutting people out of lower priority and taking those 
spaces and putting them into the things that are more necessary for 
us to go to 137 wings we will be able to make it. The process con- 
tinues. We survey specific fields and go to specific locations and make 
an analysis by teams rether than just giving out the table of organiza- 
tion and saying, “You need this number of people for all aircraft 
warning sites.” 

You know that some of them are going to be over and some of 
them are going to be short. We feel in this particular case there will 
be more overages than shortages and we will be able to project savings 
in that particular field. We want to get ahead with it, but it is a 
slow, painstaking process to go to a mess and count who is not eating 
there as against your planning factor. 

General Sronr. Mr. Chairman, may I clarify this by saying these 
shortages we are talking about are program shortages rather than 
actual shortages. 

Mr. Scrivner. That is what I was trying to work out in my own 
mind. General Picher is talking about shortages, and yet he is 
making them up during the buildup by reductions. 

General Srone. Yes. 


Mr. Scrivner. Maybe I am too logical or not logical enough. 

General Asensto. It is because of the particular involvements that 
enter into this situation that we have scheduled a presentation by 
General Hobson. I think it takes a presentation of the detail which 
he is prepared to give to promote a full understanding of the situation, 

Mr. Scrivner. Off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 
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TRAINING 


General Picher. One of the greatest manpower costs to the Air 
Force lies in the field of training. 
~ Basic or indoctrination training of Air Force recruits will reach peak 
loads in both fiscal years 1955 and 1956 as a result of the release of 
over 200,000 airmen in each of those years. This extremely large 
number of releases is the consequence of the expiration of the 4-year 
enlistments of men who came into the Air Foree during the Korean 
hostilities in 1951 and 1952. The annual requirement for the basic 
training of new enlistees rises, therefore, in fiscal years 1955 and 1956 
to over 30,000 and decreases to about 20,000 in fiscal year 1957, as 
our losses are smaller in that vear. 

The annual technical training load will be held steady throughout 
the 3 fiseal years—1955, 1956, and 1957—at about 55,000. The 
actual requirement for technical training is higher during each of 
these years, but the load indicated is all that the Air Force can spare 
from the total military personnel available without impairing the 
efficiency of the operating units. The deficit will be made up by 
on-the-job traiming within the major commands in the less demanding 
skil's, while the 90 so-called hard-core skills will be taught in the 
Training Command. 

The pilot-training rate for the 137-wing program is being held level 
at 7,800 per year through the end of fiscal year 1957. This rate is 
sufficient to meet the needs of the Air Force for pilots and will meet 
the planned crew ratios for the combat wings of the 137-wing program. 

e higher rate of 12,000 pilots per year, which was associated with 
an earlier program, was designed to meet the Air Force’s pilot needs 
by end fiscal year 1955. It is not exactly comparable to the 7,800 
pilot training rate as it contemplated producing a mobilization 
potential of pilots within the Air Force and, in addition, visualized 
a faster revitalizing of the pilot inventory of both the Air Reserve 
and the Air National Guard by feeding pilots of a lower age into these 
two organizations to offset the large number of World War II pilots 
that now comprise their inventories. 

In fiscal year 1954 the Air Force is flying a little over 70 percent of 
the hours set forth in Air Force publications as standards of pro- 
ficiency for individuals and combat crews. This reduction below the 
stated standards does not apply to the flying activities in pilot training 
of the Flying Training Command. 

Because of the necessity to support increased flying activity with 
spare parts bought a year in advance, we have included in the fiscal 
year 1955 budget a request for flying hours at 80 percent of our 
standards and propose in fiscal year 1956 to raise this to about 85 
percent. The fact that the level of operation being conducted during 
this fiscal year is too low is attested by the recurring requests from 
the major commanders of the Air Force for additional flying hours 
It is important that this level be kept high during the next few years, 
as the increase in the number of wings within the Air Force and the 
introduction of new jet aircraft, with their increasing complexity, 
require a higher rate of operation in order to qualify pilots, bom- 
bardiers, navigators, and radar operators in the use of this expensive 
advanced equipment. 


| 

| 
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RESERVE FORCES 


With regard to the Reserve Forces, there has been no change in 
the end objective of 27 combat wings for the Air National Guard and 
30 wings for the Air Reserve. Under the 137-wing program, both the 
Air National Guard and Air Reserve will receive more modern aircraft 
than they would have under the 143-wing program. 

In its progress toward this objective, the Air National Guard will 
reach three-fourths of its total authorized personnel strength in 
fiscal year 1955 with a like proportion of its ultimate aircraft require- 
ment. 68 percent of its assigned tactical aircraft will be jets. 

Mr. Scrivner. That is during fiscal year 1955? 

General Picnser. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Scrivner. There will be a continued growth or buildup in 
succeeding years? 

w General Prcuer. Yes, sir. By the end of fiscal year 1957, about 
92 percent of its assigned tactical aircraft will be jets, 

At the end of fiscal year 1954, the Air Reserve will have 23 flying 
wings, plus 2 air depot wings. By the end of fiscal year 1955, this 
will increase by one fighter bomber wing; at end fiscal year 1955, 
the flying units will be equipped to approximately 50 percent of their 
authorized aircraft, except for the fighter bombers, which will have 
only one third of their aircraft, but they will all be jet. This aircraft 
equipping for flying units will continue to improve until by the end 
of fiscal year 1957, two-thirds of the authorized aircraft will be on 
hand, except for the 2 tactical reconnaissance wings, which will have 
100 percent of their airplanes, 60 percent of which will be jet. 

Both the Air National Guard and Air Reserve constitute an impor- 
tant portion of the resources of the country. As their capability 
increases year by year, greater responsibilities will be put upon them 
to contribute to the air defense of the continental United States, 
using both fighter interceptors and fighter bombers. The troop- 
carrier units of the Air Reserve will provide additional combat lift 
to augment the medium troop carrier wings of the regular Air Force. 

An example of this increased responsibility lies in the present 
activities of the Air National Guard, which is currently standing 
runway alert in the United States under the operational control of 
the Air Defense Command. 

Mr. Scrivner. Perhaps some of this should be off the record, and 
whatever should be, we can take off the record. 

I do not know whether you are the person to discuss it or not, but 
there has been quite a bit of comment recently on the greater power 
of the bombs, which you mention on page 2. Some of the reports 
are amazing. When we compare the present destructive power of 
the bombs now available with the standard bomb used during World 
War II, we saw with the bombs on Hiroshima and Nagasaki a rather 
spectacular stepup in destructive power, but even that seems to fade 
ber into the background compared with some of the power we now 

ave. 

Will anyone in particular discuss that? 

General Picner. I think if the committee would like to have a 
briefing from General Bunker, on a top secret basis, we could arrange 
it. 

General Asensto. We can arrange that, sir. 
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_ General Picnrer. That would be the best way to get the information, 
sir. 

Mr. Scrivner. I suppose this, too, should be off the record, but 
during some of our hearings the number of troop-carrier wings we had 
standing by was mentioned, and you mention now on page 3 that even 
though there is a reduction in the airlift forces we still ] will be able to 
meet the requirements for the airlift as stated by the Army. 

Off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 


ASSAULT GROUPS 


Mr. Scrivner. Give us a brief statement as to what you mean by 
assault groups. 

General Picurer. In the 137-wing program there are 2 types of 
assault groups. There are fixed-wing assault groups, which will be 
equipped with the Chase 123 aircraft; and_there will be the rotary- 
wing assault groups, equipped with ‘the Piasecki helicopter. The 
concept in the use of both of these is similar to that for which we used 
the gliders in World War IT: to pick up Army troops or supplies, to 
deliver them beyond the combat zone into areas which are not too 
heavily defended—obviously—and put them in a strategic location so 
that they can break out or form 1 strong pocket of resistance. 

Mr. Scrivner. The average person could understand how you 
could do that and how by dropping troops by helicopter as soon as the 
troops are on the ground the helicopter could immediately rise and 
make its way back. How about the Chase aircraft? Is that one of 
these assault planes that can take off on fairly rugged ground with a 
fairly short run, and land in much the same way? 

General Proner. Yes, sir. The Chase i - the outgrowth of a C-122, 
which preceded it, which was actually lider with engines on it. 
There was a competition r run to determine’ whether the C-119, which is 
made by Fairchild and is used in the medium troop carrier units, 
would be satisfactory. It was found that it was too heavy, and the 
C-—123, which was competing against it, won the competition. It is 
able to land in a very short distance on rough terrain and is able to 
take off and get out of trouble. 


AVIATION ENGINEER BATTALIONS 


Mr. Scrivner. On page 6 of your moianent you refer to some of 
your nonflying forces, the special category 0 Army troops serving with 
the Air Force. We understand that. ge most people do, gen- 
erally, but it might be well at this point to explain that in a little bit 
more detail. 

(The information requested is as follows:) 


There are two types of units manned by Army troops serving with”the Air 
Force. These units are known as SC ARW. AF, which means: “Special category 
Army troops serving with the Air Force.” The two types are: Signal construc- 
tion units and aviation engineer units. Personnel for both these types of units 
are procured and given individual training by the Army prior to their assignment 
to units with the Air Foree. Unit training for aviation engineers and signal 
units is done by the Air Force. There are two signal construction companies and 
one signal construction battalion assigned to the Air Force. The battalion is 
now stationed in the Far East. Signal construction companies are being replaced 
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by Air Force communication units, which will be manned and trained by the Air 
Foree. A joint agreement covering the transfer of aviation engineers to the Air 
Force was signed on January 16, 1954, by the Secretaries of the Army and the 
Air Force. This agreement is awaiting approval by the Secretary of Defense. 
After its approval, the procuring of personnel for the engineer units will be done 
by the Air Force. They will be given their basic training at Air Force schools, 
Individual specialist training will be accomplished to the maximum extent possible 
in Army schools. The training of the aviation engineer battalions as units will 
be done by the Air Force as it has been heretofore. 

Mr. Scrivner. I am now looking at your statement at the end of 
that paragraph, where you say— 

We anticipate that soon these battalions will be transferred from the Army to 
the Air Foree. 

From that I gather that they will no longer be Army units transferred 
to service with the Air Force but will Se actually a part of the Air 
Force and no longer have connections with the Army. 

General Picuer. Yes, sir; the complete transfer of all the units will 
be on a phased basis. 

Mr. Scrivner. Would we be justified in assuming that the Air 
Force is now to have its own Engineer Corps? 

General Picuer. No, sir. The transfer of these units which have 
been a portion of the Air Force, although manned by the Army and 
trained by the Army, in no way indicates that the Air Force is pre- 
paring to launch into the procurement of an Engineer Corps for itself. 
These engineer aviation battalions are a special type of unit which 
do construction in the combat zone or do repair of battle damage in 
the combat zone. They do not constitute a foot in the door toward 
an Air Force Corps of Engineers. 

Mr. Scrrvner. What do they do when you are not in battle, so 
that you do not have any battle-damaged airports to rebuild? 

General Picner. In Japan and Korea there are engineer battalions. 
In Europe there are engineer battalions. They were lifesavers in 
the Korean hostilities. 

Mr. Scrivner. That is in wartime. We can understand that. 
What do they do in peacetime when you do not have a war? 

General Picuer. If you do not have them in peacetime you will 
not have them when the hostilities break out. 

Mr. Scrivner. You are still not answering the question. What is 
it they do during peacetime? 

General Picnuer. They do training missions and in the overseas 
theaters, in war or in peace, they do local repairs. I had one work- 
ing on the runway that I was rebuilding at Itazuke in Japan, prior 
to the beginning of the Korean hostilities. They augmented the 
Japanese civilians with heavier equipment than they were able to 
muster in rebuilding a runway so that we could take the jet aircraft 
on it after the piston type were phased out. 

General AsEensto. We have a specific requirement in peacetime, too, 
for annual maintenance of installations and certain overseas construc- 
tion which would be very difficult to handle by contract. For in- 
stance, in the Northeast Air Command and in Alaska we find that 
we can send these units to get valuable training and to give a tre- 
mendous return on the investment by taking care of the upkeep of 
remote installations. 
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Mr. Scrivner. That is something I was trying to find out. If it 
were left as it was, they did a lot of work during wartime, but naturally 
anybody reading that paragraph would have said: 

That is all right; but what do they do in peacetime; just sit around on their 
tractors? 

It is a perfectly logical question to ask. 

I have another question off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Scrivner. On page 9 you refer to rocket-assist takeoff bottles. 
Who is going to discuss that particular part of the program? 

General Axsnsro. All of these items will be covered in their re- 
spective budget program areas. Gasoline, tip tanks, rocket-assist 
take-off bottles will be in ““Maintenance and operations;” ammunition 
and bombs will be in ‘‘Major procurement other than aircraft.” 

(Discussion off the record.) 


PILOT TRAINING PROGRAM 


Mr. Scrivner. I cannot follow your mathematics. You said that 
the 7,800 pilot-training rate per year can be run for approximately 
36,000 fewer personnel than the 12,000 pilot-training rate. There is 
a difference of 4,200 in the training, but it makes for a requirement of 
36,000 fewer personnel. That is a ratio of almost 9 to 1. Unless the 
training ratio in some of these fields is much larger than we have 
ever been given any indication it was that is very hard to understand. 
As you recall the comments last year, we thought the ratio was rather 
high in the Air Force. I still cannot figure it at 9 to 1. 

General Picuer. I do not think that you can reach a break-out 
of the 36,000, sir, by comparing the pilot output. 

Mr. Scrivner. That is your statement. 

General Picuer. Yes. 

Mr. Scrivner. You said: 

The 7,800 pilot training rate per year can be run for approximately 36,000 
fewer personnel than the 12,000 pilot training rate. 

General Picner. In order to maintain a 12,000 pilot training rate 
you would have to have more fields; you would have to have base 
support of both military and civilian for those fields. 

Ir. Scrivner. This 36,000 is military and civilian? 

General And civilian. 

Mr. Scrivner. That is part of my misunderstanding. 

_ General Picuer. It is the total personnel for which the Air Force 
is ¢ 

Mr. Scrivner. My personal impression was, as I read that, that it 
was solely military. It is military and civilian? 

General PicuEr. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Scrivner. I can understand that a little better now. More 
base support, and what else? 

General Picnrr. More students. More indoctrination training. 

Mr.  atecabintacon Are you including the 4,200 fewer pilots in the 
36,000 

General Picner. The cadet portion of that is included. The output 
would not be. 
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Mr. Scrivner. That makes it look a little better. 
General Picuer. It is an astounding number; is it not? 
Mr. Scrivner. Yes. The ratio just did not seem to tie in. 


COMPARATIVE EFFECTIVENESS OF ON-THE-JOB TRAINING PROGRAM 


What has been the result of your on-the-job training, as compared 
with classroom lectures? 

General Picher. We have been conducting on-the-job training 
throughout the major commands. The roughly 55,000 technical 
training load that we will carry compared to the required load, which 
is about 70,000, gives you an indication of what the commands will 
have to do in their technical training. They do not do the difficult 
type of training. They do the less demanding types, such as auto- 
motive, cooks and bakers, meatcutters, and things like that. 

Then from the commands back to the Technical Training Command 
come a portion of the people who already have technical akiils but are 
put back into the Technical Training Command to get additional 
technical training in their specialties and get upgraded so that they 
can go back and take jobs of more responsibility. 

It is a load on the commands which we would like not to put on 
them, since on-the-job training requires that there be an instructor 
there to teach someone, instead of getting on with his work. But it is 
something we are going to have to do and something which we have 
done in the past to good advantage. 

Mr. Scrivner. It corresponds to apprentice training in industry, 
which has paid pretty big dividends over the years. 

General Yes, sir. 


INCREASED FLYING ACTIVITY 


Mr. Scrivner. One further question relates to the increased flying 
activity, the increase in flying hours from 80 to 85 percent. One of the 
reasons given is the introduction of the new jet aircraft. The question 
naturally arises, Will the increase of 5 percent be confined to the jets, 
or does that go over the field? 

General Picuer. It goes over the field, but as we progress out to 
1957 the proportion of jets in our inventory increases greatly. Ac- 
tually only the troop carrier and transport aircraft will comprise the 
large numbers of piston aircraft in the mventory. 

‘Mr. Scrivner. I would assume from what you said that one of the 
main reasons for the increase was the new jet input. I would assume 
since you put that in there that the request for the additional 5 per- 
— was going to be confined almost entirely to the additional jet 

ying. 

General Prcuer. It would. 

Mr. Scrivner. If that is the reason for asking for it, that would be 
a logical conclusion. 

General Picuer. The allocation of the increase of flying hours would 
go to the units newly being equipped with jets, since the units which 
are continuing on piston models are almost all in existence now in the 
numbers which they hold to the end of fiscal 1957. 
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AIR NATIONAL GUARD AND RESERVES 


Mr. Scrivner. We are all gratified to see the stress laid on the 
Air National Guard and Air Reserve. While it is not spelled out, it 
would appear that we are now giving greater attention to that phase 
of our defense. As some of us have suggested, there should ‘be a 
greater integration of our Air National Guard and Reserve units into 
our internal and continental defense, which seems to be a logical place 
for them to operate. 

Of course, with the increased number of new and modern aircraft 
they can do a better job. 

ile there was some question raised last year about the value of 
the National Guard, you are to be commended upon your statement 
on page 15, where it says: 

Both the Air National Guard and Air Reserve constitute an important portion 
of the resources of the country. 

That is a very true statement. 

General Picher. May I tell you something off the record? 

Mr. Scrivner. Yes, sir. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Scrivner. It is a commonsense program. There will have to 

be some minor legislative changes made in order to give the necessary 
authorization for some of the things that we would like to see done in 
the way of greater integration, but I may say that I have talked to 
many of these Air National Guard and Reserve fliers, and there is no 
hesitancy on their part to be immediately available for any need that 
might arise. As a matter of fact, some of them without compensation 
at all are putting in a very goodly number of hours around their own 
bases, even when they are not required to be there. They are doing 
it just as a matter of patriotic devotion and are there, so that if the 
bell should ring while they are there they are ready to go. 
I have seen some of the results of some of these surprise alerts to 
which the Air National Guard particularly has been subjected; and 
the speed with which they mobilized, coming from all walks of life as 
they do, and from all parts of the community, has been very encour- 
aging and refreshing. 

General Prcuer. What I have reported to you in this last sentence 
applies only to the fighter interceptor units of the Air National 
Guard. In addition to this, the fighter bomber units are also going 
to be worked under the Air Defense Command as well. 

Mr. Scrivner. Good. Mr. Mahon? 


RESERVE EFFECTIVENESS AND READINESS 


Mr. Manon. General, I would like to turn to page 15 of your state- 
ment and talk about the Air Reserve and the National Guard a bit. 
You say that at the end of 1954 the Air Reserve will have 22 flying 
wings plus 2 air depot wings. How effective and ready are these 
Reserve wings? 

General] Picner. Both the Reserve and the National Guard are 
still recovering from their Korean duty, Mr. Mahon—22 of the 27 
Air National Guard wings were called to service, and all 30 of the 
Reserve wings were called to service. They have been returned as 
units to their States, and they left their equipment with the United 
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— Air Force, to continue working where it was; some of it in 
orea. 

We are in the process now of rebuilding both the Reserve and 
National Guard from the point of view of their aircraft inventories. 
In the case of the Reserve we are going to equip them at a little lower 
level of unit equipment in percent than we are the Air National 
Guard, since their method of operation is scattered more than the 
State wings of the Air National Guard, which allows them to use a 
smaller percent of aircraft to better advantage than they can in the 
Guard, where they work more as units. 

As an example, the fighter bombers of the Air National Guard at 
the end of fiscal year 1954, which is June 30, will have about 34 per- 
cent of the requirement for unit equipment in aircraft. In tactical 
reconnaissance they will have over 30 percent. In troop carriers they 
will have about 37 percent. And in the pilot training it will be about 
33 percent. 

You could say in general that at the end of this fiscal year they 
would have about one-third of the airplanes that are called for in their 
tables of organization. That will progress and improve both in num- 
ber and capability of aircarft until by the end of fiscal year 1957 the 
figures rise to about two-thirds of the aircraft in fighter bombers, 
troop carriers and pilot training, and to 100 percent in the tactical 
reconnaissance. Of that 100 percent, 61 percent will be jets. They 
would be RF-80’s and RB—-45’s. 

While they are currently under the effects of Korea, they progress 
in equipping each year. 

RESERVE TRAINING 


Mr. Manon. Is there anybody in the room who can tell me ap- 
proximately how much training per month the reservist gets who 
belongs to a fighter wing or some of the other units? 

General Picuer. I cannot tell you specifically, but I can give you 
a general feel. The pilots of both the Air Reserve and the Air 
National Guard are required to meet the same minimum requirements 
the pilots of the Air Force are required to meet, so far as total hours, 
instrument flight, nighttime, and GCA landings are concerned. The 
tactical pilots, who would come under the class you just spoke of— 
pe bombers—are allocated 125 flying hours a year on tactical 
aircraft. 

Naturally, the carrying out of that training will vary from facility 
to facility, depending on the strength of the unit and the capability of 
the airport on which it is based to take the newer type of aircraft. 

If you would like more specific information or have in mind any 
particular unit we could furnish that to you, sir. 

Mr. Manon. I guess the best time to go into that would really be 
when we have the Air National Guard and Air Reserve people before us. 

General Picuer. I should think so; yes, sir, because they deal with 
it continuously. 

Mr. Manon. Off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Manon. That is all. 

Mr. Scrivner. You have some off-the-record statements now, 
General Picher. 

General Picner. Yes. 
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(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Scrivner. Referring to some of the matters that have been 
given to us off the record, these figures and tables give us the present 
and future setup of the Air Force under the 137-wing program which 
has been developed. 

General Yes. 

Mr. Scrivner. Who is your next witness, General Asensio? 

General Aszensio. The next Air Force witness is Maj. Gen. Kenneth 
B. Hobson, Director of Manpower and Organization, and the Office is 
Deputy Chief of Staff, Operations, Headquarters, USAF. He has a 
prepared statement. 


STATEMENT OF GENERAL Horson ON ManpowrerR REQUIREMENTS 


Mr. Scrivner. We will be glad to hear from you, General Hobson. 


120 VERSUS 137 WING PROGRAM 


General Hopson. Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, 
last year, before the Congress, the Air Force was justifying the 
requirements of the interim 120-wing program which provided, as 
shown in table I, for 110 wi by end 1954, 115 wings by end 1955, 
and 120 wings by end 1956. ‘This year the Air Force is justifying the 
fiscal year 1955 manpower requirements of a 137-wing program 
which provides 115 wings by end 1954, 120 wings by end 1955, 127 
wings by end 1956, and 137 wings by end of fiscal year 1957. 

(The table referred to follows:) 


TaBLe I.—120-wing and 137-wing Air Force programs 


Fiseal year | Fiscal year | Fiscal year Plog, pest 
1954 1955 1 195: 


137-wing program, total wings..............-..-.......- 115 120 127 137 


General Honson. The fiscal year 1955 manpower requirements 
comprising this program can best be presented by giving you a 
chronological history of successive actions that occurred in the 
transition from the 143-wing program of slightly more than a year 
ago, to the interim 120-wing program which was justified before the 
Congress last year, and thence to the current 137-wing program. 


FISCAL YEAR 1953 REQUIREMENTS, 143-WING PROGRAM 


During the early part of calendar year 1953, the force requirements 
of the services were being examined by the Joint Chiefs of Staff. 
The approved program for the Air Force at that time called for a 
buildup to 143 wings by the end of fiscal year 1955, The end-1953 
manpower requirements for this program, shown in table II, were 
estimated as 996,000 military personnel, 326,000 DAF type civilians 
and 82,000 indigenous personnel. 

(The table referred to follows:) 
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TaBLe II.—June 1953 manpower requirement (143-wing program) 


Civilians (including 26,000 indigenous paid from personnel funds)...__- 326, 000 
Indigenous (paid by contract and deutschemark funding)_-__-..._.--- 82, 000 


General Hopson. These requirements reflected the results of a 
reduction of 38,000 military authorizations which had been accom- 
plished by screening of our manning and equipping documents. 

Then, in February of 1953, action was taken to reduce the number 
of civilians employed by placing stringent controls over rehiring to 
replace personnel lost through attrition. As a result of this action, 
civilian strength in the United States Air Force fell from 316,000 to 
about 302,000 by the end of June 1953. 


120 WING MANPOWER REQUIREMENTS 


In March of 1953 the Air Force was asked to estimate the number 
of wings it could support within a military strength of approximately 
960,000 for fiscal years 1954 and 1955, and 965,000 for fiscal year 
1956. At this time the Air Force estimated its capability to be 
110, 115 and 120 wings for the ensuing fiscal years. When we totalled 
the manpower cost of the units for this force, however, the military 
requirement for the successive years amounted to 997,000, 1,031,000 
and 1,053,000, as indicated in table IIT. 

(The table referred to follows:) 


TaB_Le III.—120-wing manpower requirement, (May 1953) 


{In thousands) 
Fiscal year, | Fiscal year, | Fiscal year, 
1 1955 1 
| 

Cost in military personnel-.--_..........-.--.-------..-------- | 997.0 1,031.0 1,053.0 
End year personnel objective..__............-.-_----.---.---- | 960.0 960.0 965.0 
Cost in civilian personnel | 305.1 305.1 305.1 


General Hopson. Reductions required to balance the program 
were thus on the order of 37,000, 71,000, and 88,000 military for 
fiscal years 1954, 1955, and 1956, respectively. The civilian ceiling 
for this program was assumed as 305,100. 

We believe that the solution to balancing the program was ap- 
proached objectively. Furthermore, we can safely say that there is 
no unit in the Air Force which has not been affected by a reduction 
in the cost of its support, in relation to the cost of its primary mission, 
as a result of our efforts to bring requirements within the limits of 
the planned manpower objectives. 

For example, in food service, a function universal to all bases and 
activities, manning was based on a standard prescribed by the De- 
partment of Defense, which provided 2.5 cooks, bakers, and meat 
cutters for each hundred men. This factor was to be applied under 
the assumption that 75 percent of the military personnel ate in the 
messes. e abandoned this already rather stringent standard and 
further reduced our authorizations by applying the 2.5 factor to the 
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number of people actually fed, which we found to be considerably 
smaller. We also reduced the authorization for helpers to the 
minimum required to provide experienced personnel in the future for 
duties as cooks and bakers. These actions resulted in an 8,096 
reduction in our outstanding authorizations. Kitchen police by 
roster, under these stringent authorizations, is mandatory. 

At several of our stations we had placed motor vehicle operation 
and maintenance under controlled test conditions. On these stations 
we were introducing work measurement and improved production 
control techniques, and we were considering the revision of mainte- 
nance standards. Furthermore, we had reduced the numbers of 
vehicles through analysis of their utilization, which, in turn, had its 
effect on the number of people required: We elected to reduce this 
functional area, Air Force wide, by 9,132 military spaces on the basis 
of limited information from these controlled tests. Obviously, we 
accepted a considerable risk in assuming that these standards, devel- 
oped under controlled conditions, were suitable for Air Force wide 
+ omaggeaay therefore some adjustment may have to be made in the 
uture. 

The Air Force elected to take a 20-percent reduction in the number 
of air police authorized, and undertake a postaudit of its effect on our 
security. 

The Air Force adopted, as a program objective, the reduction of 
the number of personnel in the various headquarters by 10 percent 
by the end of 1954. 

The accumulation of these and other actions gave us the assurance 
that we could manage the end ’54 portion of the 120-wing pregram 
with 960,000 military personnel, and reduce the previously calculated 
imbalances of subsequent years. 


REDUCTION IN CIVILIAN PERSONNEL-—AIR MATERIEL COMMAND 


In August, as a result of a survey of two Air Materiel Command 
depots, and the confirmation of the experience of an industrial engi- 
neering project in Sacramento, we arrived at the conclusion that we 
could reduce the number of civilians employed by the Air Materiel 
Command. This conclusion was based on a combination of several 
factors, the most important being the cessation of hostilities in Korea. 
It was agreed concurrently by the Department of Defense, the Air 
Force, and the Air Materiel Command, that we would undertake a 
progressive reduction of 14,000 civilians with the understanding that 
we would reevaluate this objective as we went along, and give relief 
if it proved too drastic. Because of the demonstrated willingness to 
reduce our authorizations wherever possible, the Department of 
Defense agreed that the Air Force could reprogram the funds and 
spaces recaptured, against the imbalances of future programs and to 
provide for the activation of combat units at a faster rate than the 
interim 120-wing program provided. 


ADDITIONAL INDIGENOUS PERSONNEL OVERSEAS 


These funds, and additional funds from reductions in other areas, 
gave the Air Force the headroom needed to embark upon a positive 
program of hiring additional indigenous personnel overseas for the 
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express purpose of releasing military spaces for the activation of 
combat units. This led to the development of a project known in the 
air staff as Native Son. The policy of hiring indigenous personnel 
was nothing new, as evidenced by the fact that where budgetary, 
security or other considerations permitted, programs had been devel- 
oped which resulted in the Air Force having on its rolls, at the end of 
fiscal 1953, 75,600 indigenous personnel paid from contract funds and 
26,900 indigenous paid from personnel funds. As early as May of 
1953 action had been taken under project Native Son to maintain 
and increase the hiring of foreign nationals with a view to reducing 
military requirements. 

As soon as it became apparent that about $27 million would be 
available for hire of indigenous workers, and that a considerable 
number of military spaces could be recaptured, it appeared that the 
Air Force could comply with the enjoinment of higher authority and 
our own internal compulsion to get more wings within the manpower 
limits established. The first Air Force decision provided for the 
activation of three additional wings in the operating program for 
1954. It now appeared that the accumulative effects of manpower 
actions underway and contemplated, would permit expansion and 
acceleration of the entire program with little additional drain on the 
Nation’s manpower resources. I have attempted in the foregoing to 
describe to you a series of circumstances and actions which preceded 
Presidential approval of the 137-wing program. The challenge to 
get more combat capability out of available resources had been fully 
accepted. 


ACCOMPLISHMENTS WITHIN REDUCED MANPOWER RESOURCES 


Before we consider the 1955 budget program in detail, I would like 
to discuss, as shown in table IV, what the Air Force is doing this year 
with a program calling for 23,000 fewer military personnel, and fewer 
and less expensive civilian personnel than we had at the begining of 
the year. 

(The table referred to is as follows:) 


TaBie IV.—Accomplishments during fiscal year 1954 within reduced manpower 
resources 


1. Activation of 9 combat wings: 2 medium bombers, 1 light bomber, 5 fighter, 
1 tactical reconnaissance. 
2. Activation of support units: Includes 10 air transport squadrons, 1 tow target 
squadron, 3 aircraft control and warning squadrons, 2 radio relay squadrons. 
3. Increase of annual pilot training rate from 7,200 to 7,800. 
4. Expansion of North American air defense network. 
(a) Activation of 10 sites. 
(b) Reequipping of 19 sites at additional personnel cost. 
5. Increase in NATO support. 
6. Establishment of 20 additional operating bases. 
7. Continuation of combat-ready status of forces in Korea. 


General Hopson. You will note that within this lower strength we 
are activating nine combat wings and a number of other flying units. 
We are increasing the pilot training rate from 7,200 to 7,800. e are 
expanding and improving our defense network and we are devoting 
additional manpower to support NATO. Meanwhile, we continue to 
maintain a combat-ready force in Korea. 
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SUMMARY—137-WING PROGRAM 


Returning to consideration of the 1955 budget program, we are 
justifying the objectives summarized in table V. summary 
demonstrates that we are still faced by deficiencies as we move into 
1956 and 1957. 

(The table referred to is as follows: ) 


TaBLe V.—Summary of Air Force program—137 wings 


{In thousands] 
Fiscal year | Fiscal Fiscal year | Fiscal year 
19. 1 

Petal . 115 120 127 137 
Cost in military personne]... -.............---..- 955.0 970.0 1, 018.0 1, 042.3 
End year personnel objective... ._._.___. wie 955.0 970.0 975.0 975.0 
Cost in civilian personnel (DAF)...__.__- fete 299.0 321. 4 330.0 330.0 
Cost in civilian personnel (indigenous) 80.8 71,2 71,2 71.2 


DISTRIBUTION OF MILITARY PERSONNEL 


General Hopson. From table VI you will note the planned dis- 
tribution of military personnel under the 137-wing program, as re- 
ported to the Department of Defense. The allocation of resources to 
the operating forces increases progressively from a June 30, 1953 
position of 486,300 to 531,700 at end 1954, to 552,900 at end 1955, to 
591,200 at end 1956, and to 626,900 at end 1957. 

(The table referred to is as follows:) 


Tasie VI.—Distribution of military personnel 


[In thousands] 
Fiscal year | Fiscal year | Fiscal year | Fiscal year | Fiscal year 
1953 1954 1955 1956 1957 

106 115 120 127 137 
Operating forces... 486.3 531.7 552.9 591.2 626.9 
Supporting forces ay ee 195.8 163.0 150.9 158.4 156.8 
Training forces. 257.4 225.9 234.5 235.6 225.6 
(Permanent dena (154. 5) (131. 9) (133. 2) (134. 0) (132, 1) 
a ees, oscaninduemaeien (102. 9) (94. 0) (101. 3) (101. 6) (93. 5) 
Trainees, TD Y) (28.7) (28.1) (25. 8) (25. 8) (25. 8) 
Total requirements... 977.6 955. 0 970.0 1,018.0 1,042.3 
End year personnel objective... 955.0 970.0 975.0 975.0 


DEFINITION OF OPERATING FORCES 


Mr. Scrivner. It may be well to define operating forces. What 
do you mean by “operating forces’’? 

General Hopson. Sir, that, includes the combat wings and their 
ntegrel base support, other flying units, the air defense net, and so 
or 

Mr. Scrivner. You may insert a definition in the record and also 
define for the record ‘‘supporting forces,’ which you will discuss when 
you resume your statement. 
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General Hopson. Yes. 
(The information requested is as follows:) 


1. Operating forces are combat forces, located both within and without the 
continental United States, whose missions are to defend vital installations, to 
engage in, or prepare to engage in, combat incident to operations in the air and 
on the ground, and those forces whose mission is to provide direct services to the 
combat forces. The operating forces consist of the following major elements: 

(a) Combat wings and squadrons: Flying wings, groups, and separate squadrons 
charged with carrying out the strategic, tactical, and air defense missions of the 
Air Force. Included in this category are units such as heavy bombardment, 
medium strategic reconnaissance, fighter interceptor, fighter bomber, and troop 
carrier wings; air resupply groups; air refueling, strategic support, fighter inter- 
ceptor and logistic support squadrons. This category includes integral mainte- 
nance, housekeeping, and administrative components that provide direct support 
or supervision to the tactical elements and thus permit the wing, group, or squad- 
ron to conduct sustained operations as a self-sufficient unit. 

(b) Radar and air defense: Those forces that operate and maintain, worldwide, 
aircraft control and warning systems and tactical control units. 

(c) Air transport: Consists of the worldwide air transport, air evacuation, air 
weather, and airways and air communications systems. 

(d) Combat services: Those forces which provide the Air Force with its avia- 
tion engineer, communications construction, intelligence, special weapons, support 
communications, photographic, technical reconnaissance and communications 
security capabilities. 

2. Supporting forces are those forces, located both within and without the 
continental United States, whose missions are to perform logistical and adminis- 
trative functions for any of the other forces within the Air Force or the sister 
services. The following activities are included in this category: 

(a) S tation maintenance: Miscellaneous activities, primarily housekeeping, on 
station s or bases not directly associated with the support of the combat, logistical, 
or training missions of the Air Force. 

(6) Air depots and materiel: The worldwide materiel system of the Air Force. 

(c) Research and development: Consists of research, development, and testing 
activities. 

(d) Administration and joint activities: Includes headquarters above wing 
level, special administrative functions and the Air Force’s contribution to activi- 
ties in which it jointly participates with the other services. 

(e) Special foreign activities: Those forces participating in the mutual defense 
assistance program, the North Atlantic Treaty Organization, the Air Attaché 
System and Latin American military missions and commissions. 

3. Training forces: This category consists of trainees (recruits and permanently 
assigned students) and trainers (personnel who provide facilities and instruction 
for the training of individuals and who are permanently assigned to duty in con- 
nection with the operation of schools, training centers, reserve districts, and other 
miscellaneous training activities) . 

4. Transients and patients: Includes: 

(a) Transients: Personnel who are proceeding to, from, and between overseas 
commands; awaiting shipment overseas; awaiting shipment to the continental 
United States or other overseas command; having returned from overseas awaiting 
reassignment or separation. 

(b) Patients: Personnel who are receiving medical treatment in a hospital, or 
those held pending determination of duty status and not chargeable to an organi- 
zation allowance or complement. 


General Hosson. The supporting forces have gone from 195.8 at 
the close of fiscal year 1953 down to 163 thousand at end 1954, to 150.9 
thousand at end 1955, to 158.4 thousand at end 1956, and to 156.8 thou- 
sand at end 1957. The progressive increase in the number of military 
personnel allocated to the operating forces and the concurrent de- 
crease in military for the supporting forces demonstrates the success 
of our efforts to get more combat potential out of fixed resources. 
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TRAINING 


You will note that training requirements, both in students and 
permanent party, are fairly well stabilized. You will also note that 
approximately one-fourth of the total military resources of the Air 

orce are devoted to the replacement of our losses of trained personnel 
or to building our inventory of trained personnel to meet the 137-wing 
objective. The number of students supported on our training sta- 
tions, on assigned status, amounts to 102.9, 94, 101.3, 101.6, and 93.5 
thousand per the respective fiscal years. In addition, the training 
establishment must support on its stations students attending shorter 
courses who are away from their units on temporary duty. The 
latter amounts to 28.7, 28.1, 25.8, 25.8, and 25.8 thousand for the 
respective fiscal years. 

Mr. Scrivner. What is the difference between students supported 
on training stations and those on an assigned status? 

General Honson. The students on assigned status are principally 
those who go from an indoctrination center directly into basic techni- 
cal training, as compared to those on Training Command bases who 
are on temporary duty from some other command. 

Mr. Scrivner. For example? 

General Honson. These assigned students would go to Shepherd, 
or some base like that and take a prerequisite basic training course, 
a technical course of 22 weeks to become a mechanic, a radar operator, 
or something of that kind. They are on permanent change of station 
status since they have never been picked up by a unit in the field. 

Mr. Scrivner. With regard to those you refer to later on as being 
assigned to shorter courses, what type of courses do they take? 

General Hosson. That is an advanced course with the students 
attending on temporary duty status. Once the man has taken the 
basic technical course he goes to the field and is in a unit where he 
takes more training on the job. He is then eligible to become a 
specialist through advance training. We might make a pm engi- 
neer out of a man if he had qualified as an aircraft mechanic, or 
something like that. 

Mr. Scrivner. How long are these courses? 

General Horson. I would have to give you an average figure for 
the record. 

Mr. Scrivner. Just an example. 

General Hopson. The fact that they are on temporary duty means 
that they would not exceed 140 days. The average length of advanced 
technical training courses is 4 months. 

The next item on the tabulation, identified as transients, accounts 
for patients and for personnel in the overseas pipeline on permanent 
change of station. The total military requirements of the program 
are 977.6, 955, 970, 1,018, and 1,042.3 thousand for the successive 
fiscal years. A comparison of these requirements against the planned 
manpower objectives again emphasizes the extent of the reductions 
required in the future. 

n support of the validity of this program, we would like to point 
to specific improvements in the training area. By the imposition of 
lower manning standards and through improved procedures we have 
accomplished a saving of over 10 percent in the support functions at 
technical training stations, and up to 24 percent at certain types of 
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flying-training bases. However, as we compress more combat forces 
into the military structure, we must train a greater proportion of our 
personnel in the more complex skills. The cost of training rises 
proportionately as we graduate more electronics specialists and fewer 
cooks. Regardless of this manpower cost, it should be recognized 
that we plan to send only about 60 percent of the people we recruit 
next vear through formal training courses. The rest will be assigned 
from indoctrination centers directly to their units, where they will 
qualify in their military occupation through on-the-job training. 

Similarly, in the flying training program, despite drastic cuts in 
the support functions, our manpower costs rise as we train an in- 
creasing number of flyers in increasingly complex equipment. For 
example, we plan to give the student pilot about 13 percent more 
time in jet aircraft prior to graduation in order to prepare him for the 
highly complicated aircraft that he will operate when he is assigned 
to his combat unit. This increase in jet time is obviously not without 
its cost in manpower. 

It is desired to point out that the proportion of personnel in training 
in any 1 fiscal year cannot be determined by the requirements of 
that particular fiscal year alone. The training requirements are 
influenced by the size and composition of the ultimate program we are 
trying to achieve and the length of time we have to achieve it. For 
example, when we were building toward 143 wings by end 1955, it was 
necessary to train at the rate of 12,000 pilots per vear. In gearing 
our training to the 137-wing program by end 1957, we will produce the 
pilot inventory required for the Air Force by training only 7,800 pilots 
a year. This lower rate requires 5,200 fewer students in training at 
any 1 time and over 30,000 fewer personnel for their support. 


REDUCTION IN HEADQUARTERS 


As previously stated, this program contemplates a reduction in 
headquarters above wing level of at least 10 percent by the end of 
fiscal 1954. Although this objective was established as early as last 
June, the specific implementing actions were not identified until re- 
cently. The Air Force did not want to inflict an across-the-board 
reduction because of specific programs already under way in this area. 
For example, substantial manpower savings had been effected in the 
Air Materiel Command and the Air Training Command by decentral- 
ization of functions, responsibilities, and authorities to the lowest 
possible level. As a result of the decentralization program in Air 
Materiel Command, 3,655 civilian and military manpower authoriza- 
tions were transferred to field installations. Headquarters Air 
Materiel Command has absorbed a reduction of approximately 1,500 
manpower authorizations over and above those transferred, and a 
further reduction of 307 civilians is scheduled in February. Thus, in 
a 2-year period, the headquarters of this command will have been 
reduced by 43 percent. The Air Training Command, since September 
of 1951 has reduced its principal headquarters by 522 spaces, or 39 
percent of its strength. Additional reductions have been accom- 
plished in its subordinate headquarters. 

At this time we can see that we will attain the 10 percent objective; 
and may exceed it, by such actions as the following: (1) The Head- 
quarters of the Air Resupply and Communications Service, assigned 
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to the Military Air Transport Service, was discontinued January 1, 
1954, for a saving of 51 officers, 35 airmen, and 44 civilian positions; 
(2) we reduced the Headquarters of the Thirteenth Air Force in the 
Philippines on January 1, 1954, to a size which will save 59 officers, 
115 airmen, and 58 civilian positions; (3) we have earmarked other 
headquarters in the Far East for reduction as soon as construction 
programs and other nomplonting factors can be resolved. This is 
in addition, of course, to the headquarters which can be discontinued 
upon redeployment of our forces ee Korea; (4) the Air Research 
and Development Command has consolidated several agencies into a 
single research center at Lackland Air Force Base, for a planned 
savings of 653 authorizations; (5) the Air Force command structure 
in Europe has been studied and decisions made which will result in 
an organization capable of fulfilling both our operational and logistic 
responsibilities toward NATO as well as our national interests on the 
Continent and in the United Kingdom, North Africa, Mediterranean 
and Middle East areas. These increasing responsibilities will be 
accomplished with fewer personnel. 

Having outlined the various factors which have enabled us to 
balance the manpower program to the end of fiscal year 1955, we 
would like to emphasize that, although the books balance, there 
are many problems yet to be solved in the execution of this program. 


REBALANCE OF SKILLS 


It is obvious that as fast as the programer reduces standards he 
creates excesses of personnel in the wrong skills, and as fast as the 
prerem. incorporates additional combat elements a shortage of more 

ighly skilled personnel is generated. Skills can only be rebalanced 
by retraining of the indtvidual made surplus, or by his early release 
and the recruitment and training of a replace, 

Also, it should be role. | that many of the lower manning 
standards incorporated in our estimates have not yet been fully tested. 
At the present time, the qualitative deficiencies of the Air Force are 
of greater concern than the quantitative. As a result of the high 
turnover of personnel which we experience, we are far below our 
requirements in the supervisor and journeyman technical categories. 
Conversely, we have an excess of apprentices and basic airmen over 
our requirements. 

Under these circumstances we can afford to have our personnel 
perform KP and guard duty by roster, as the lower manning standards 
require. However, it is obviously false economy to use a highly skilled 
mechanic on KP. These aircraft mechanics are allotted on the basis 
of proven work-measurement standards to produce a certain number 
of flying hours. As we expand the noneffective time of these people 
which already acts to inflate the requirement, we must train an 
— additional mechanics to insure that we have a sufficient num- 

er on the job to maintain our aircraft. Thus, if our manning stand- 
ards require duty by roster 1 day a month, we must furnish an extra 
mechanic, at a training cost of some $16,000, for each 30 that we now 
require, simply to perform KP. Meanwhile, we have people in the 
Air Force who are incapable of absorbing technical training; their 
best. use is in jobs like mess Reynosa. would be equally short- 


sighted to permit extracurricular duties to interfere with the on-the-job 
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training of personnel who have the aptitude and capability to attain 
the skills required for support of our combat effort. We also believe 
that any system which requires roster duty by noncommissioned offi- 
cers is contrary to our desire to increase the prestige of these grades. 
Therefore, if we find that these lowered standards are impairing the 


attainment of our objectives, they will of necessity be relaxed. 
MILITARY PERSONNEL STRENGTHS 


Last fall, the Air Force was given approval by the Department of 
Defense to end the year with an overstrength of 10,000 military 
personnel. It appeared advisable to take in personnel who would 
not be needed until 1955 if such action would reduce the requirement 
for recruiting in that year. This would, in turn, reduce the pipeline 
and permanent party needed for indoctrination training and result in 
a significant reduction of fiscal year 1955 requirements. However, 
as the ’55 manpower program was brought into balance by the 
impact of actions being taken this year, it appeared that this planned 
overstrength would not be absorbed until late in fiscal year 1955. 
Under this condition, it was considered unjustifiable as a method of 
reducing our future requirements, if an alternate solution were 
available. With sufficient funding flexibility, a more economical 
solution weuld be to hire additional civilians for nonsensitive jobs 
when the need arose, rather than to stockpile military personnel for 
a future requirement. However, we did not have the requisite 
budgetary flexibility to pursue this course. This problem was 
irrevocably deferred to a later budget cycle during our final attempts 
to minimize the Air Force request for appropriations. ‘This deferment 
is reflected in our plan to enter fiscal vear ’55 with an onboard strength 
not to exceed 955,000 military personnel, and defer going to 970,000 
prior to the end of 1955. This plan requires 10,060 fewer man-years 
than originally contemplated. 

Concurrent with this decision to request 10,000 fewer military man- 
years in 1955, it was agreed that certain reductions in other appro- 
priations weuld also be accepted. These, when applied to civilian 
man-years within the appropriations, result in incorporation in this 
budget of 9,700 fewer civilians than the total computed requirement. 

In explanation of the 1955 program, I would like to emphasize that 
it assumes that the Korean operation will phase out during the year, 
except for units required to recover and dispose of materiel. This 
schedule may be difficult to achieve for political reasons. Any failure 
to reduce our strength in the Far East as planned will increase our 
1955 requirements and upset the balance of the program. 

Another of the major risks of this program lies in implementation of 
project Native Son. Our budget assumes that we will eventually 
employ 31,300 additional and indigenous civilians and recover 43,000 
military authorizations. If this estimate is overoptimistic, we will 
have too few military dollars and too many civilian dollars. If we 
have been too pessimistic, we will have too few civilian funds to permit 
this project to go to its ultimate and most effective conclusion prior 
to another budget year. This again demonstrates the need for some 
relaxation of restrictions which prevent the transfer of funds between 
appropriations. 
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You should also note that the growth of the operating forces within 
a nearly level military strength requires a change in the qualitative 
composition of the force. Activation of additional combat wings 
must be accompanied by a compensating decrease in the number of 
military personnel assigned to support functions. We recover com- 
paratively few officer and top-grade airman authorizations by these 
reductions, since few are assigned in the support areas. The process 
of reduction itself thus acts to increase the percentage of officers and 
noncommissioned officers within the Air Force. 

Similarly, as we accomodate additional tactical units within the 
structure, we must provide the necessary aircrews and technicians to 
operate and maintain them. Or, as we enter more commissioned 
ROTC graduates into flying training, we require fewer cadets. Both 
actions tend to increase the requirement for officers and higher grade 
airmen disproportionately. 

When a new interceptor squadron is activated in Air Defense Com- 
mand, for example, the manpower cost of the squadron and its support 
amounts to only 369 people. However, 103 of these are officers. 
Similarly, the squadron which maintains the armament and electronic 
equipment of a B-47 wing requires 377 airmen. However, 308 are in 
the top 4 grades. Of the 308, 272 are highly skilled technicians, 
rather than supervisors. 


OFFICER REQUIREMENTS 


If we examine table VII, which shows specifically the current officer 
requirement, we see that at end fiscal year 1954 131,000 officers, repre- 
senting 13.72 percent of our military strength, are allotted to Air Force 


units. The pipeline of officers undergoing flying training will be 3,600, 


for a total requirement of 134,600. You will note that the actual 
requirement at end 1954 of 137,100 officers has been discounted by 
2,500, in consideration of the fixed nature of our procurement sources 
and other factors. This discounting of the requirement means that 
we must underman our forces to this extent or find areas for reduction 
of an equivalent number of authorizations. 

(The table referred to is as follows:) 
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Taste VII.—Officer requirements, fiscal years 1954 and 1955 


Percent of 
Number 
End of fiscal year 1954: 
Additions in fiseal year 1955: 
Percent of 
Number 
End fiscal year 1955: 


General Horson. As we build toward a 120-wing position in fiscal 
vear 1955, the program will require an additional 5,100 officers to 
fill cockpit positions. With the increased number of ROTC graduates 
who will enter flying training and with the higher pilot training rate, 
3,600 more officer students will be required next year than in fiscal 
1954. The cost in officers, other than aircrew, for manning of addi- 
tional bases and units will amount to 2,900. The total additive 
requirement for officers in fiscal year 1955 is 11,600. If Korean 
redeployment occurs as scheduled, we will gain 4,200 officers, leaving 
a total program differential between the 2 years of 7,400, the increase 
incorporated in our budget request. 

Recapping the program for fiscal year 1955, officers assigned to 
Air Force units will total 134,400, representing 13.86 percent of the 
military population as compared to 13.72 percent at end fiscal year 
1954. Inclusion of 7,200 officer flying students brings the total to 
141,600. You will note that we have discounted the requirement by 
2,900 against the computed total of 144,500. Here again, we have 
already accepted the necessity for undermanning or for reducing 
officer requirements to this extent. 


AIRMEN GRADE STRUCTURE 


Table VIII illustrates in detail the trend in higher grade require- 
ments for airmen. As was stated, the Air Force has made significant 
savings through imposition of lower manning standards and through 
projects such as Native Son. Our efforts to date in implementing 
these reductions have resulted in recapture of only 17.8 percent of 
the total in the top 3 grades, against 82.2 percent in the lower brackets. 
Yet, when we added 


to the 1954 program 5 additional wings and 


] 
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their requisite supporting elements, we found it necessary to authorize 
39.8 percent of the total grades in the 3 top levels in order to provide 
soe ee technical skills, with only 60.2 percent in the lower 4 
grades, 

(The table referred to is as follows:) 


TaBLe VIII.—Effect of manpower actions on airman grade structure 


Grades deleted | Grades added as 
as result of lower result of increas- 
manning stand- | ‘ing combat and 


ards — en combat support 


Percent Percent 


General Hogpson. Thus, it is apparent that the impact of increasing 
our combat capability within leveled manpower strengths will con- 
siderably alter the internal personnel program when compared to 
programs of the past. It is inevitable that the proportion of officers 
and top-grade airmen in the Air Force will continue to grow as we 
effect more economies, and at the same time expand our fighting 
power. No decision bearing on Air Force personnel requirements 
should be made without recognition of this trend. 

I have described the uncertainties of the fiscal year 1955 program 
and the magnitude of the differences between our requirements, as 
we see them today, and the resources within which we propose to 
operate. In order to Yr these apparent imbalances in their proper 
perspective, we should consider the ways and means available to the 
Air Force for their elimination. These are identical to the methods 
by which we balanced the 1954 and 1955 programs. There will 
possibly be unforeseen delays due to failure of base rights to mate- 
rialize, or due to construction, equipment, and personnel problems. 
We have additional functional areas under study with a view toward 
reduction of manning standards. Since some of these areas are more 
sensitive than base support, it is necessary to approach the manning 
standards involved with caution, and it will take longer to effect 
savings. We will continue the process of survey and self-examina- 
tion, and will undoubtedly find areas in which management improve- 
ments may be effected, and where better utilization of personnel will 
permit reduction of our requirements. Furthermore, the require- 
ments for training should ultimately be reduced when the program 
we are attempting has been achieved. It will cost less to maintain 
this force than to build it. We are confident that the combination 
of all these factors will ultimately prove that the 137-wing program 
can be achieved within the manpower objective of 975,000 military 
personnel and approximately 330,000 DAF civilians. It should be 
recognized that, although the Air Force might produce a valid require- 
ment for more personnel, the ultimate judgment of our efforts should 
be based on whether these additional people were being procured 
within dollar limitations, by reprograming actions of the nature of 
Native Son. 
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We are not certain that we are showing, at this point in time, the 
optimum balance between military strength, United States civilian 
strength, and foreign national strength needed to get the maximum 
return, irrespective of numbers of people, within the dollars that can 
be allocated for national defense. 


MILITARY AND CIVILIAN REQUIREMENTS, 137-WING ‘PROGRAM 


If you will turn to table LX, I can perhaps illustrate more clearly 
the interrelationships between the types of personnel within the Air 
Force. This chart again indicates the total personnel requirement in 
comparison to planned personnel objectives, which I have previously 
explained in detail. As you will note, the fiscal year 1955 total indi- 
cates an imbalance of 9,700 personnel. This number was identified 
earlier in my presentation, the 9,700 as a reduction in our civilian 
personnel request to which we had agreed during the final readjust- 
ment of the budget. The requirement for these people as such re- 
mains on our books. Given sufficient flexiblity, it is entirely possible 
that dollars could be saved in military areas to cover this requirement 
if it remains valid as our operations proceed. Similarly, the imbalance 
of 43,000 in fiscal year 1956 was previously identified in this presenta- 
tion as the extent of the reduction we must make in military require- 
ments to meet the planned objectives. Again, given sufficient fund- 
ing flexibility, this imbalance could be resolved by management action 
involving either civilians or military or a combination of both. 

(The table referred to is as follows:) 


Tasie Military and civilian requirement, 137-wing program 


[In thousands] 


| | 
Fiscal year | Fiscal year | View yee Fiscal year 
1954 | 1955 19. 1957 
955.0 970.0 | 1,018.0 1,042.3 
United States civilians. aus: 261.0) 282.6 | 281. 5 281.5 
Indigenous paid from personnel funds__._.....-_._.___- 38.0 48.5 | 48.5 48.5 
(Total DAF type civilian). _......-.--........-.- (299. 0) (331. 1) (330. 0) (330.0) 
Indigenous paid from contract or DM funds_......_.._- 80.0 71.2 71.2 71.2 
(Civilians—all types) -...........-..----.-..---..- (379. 8) (402. 3) (401. 2) (401. 2) 
Total personnel requirement. 1,334.8 | 1,419.2] 1,443.5 
Personnel objective 1, 334.8 1, 362.6 1, 376.2 1, 376.2 
Percent of | 7 | 3.1 | 4.9 


General Hopson. We realize, for example, that it may be both 
feasible and economical to substitute civilian personnel for military 
in certain positions in the Research and Development Command and 
in the Air Defense Command, Several factors, however, prevent 
us from exploiting the possibilities of this type of action. though 
we could initiate a program of this sort with funds which we have 
accumulated during fiscal year 1954, we could not carry the project 
past the of the appropriation involved. F 
our efforts would be limited regardless of fund availability, by the 
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ceiling on graded personnel. Also, we are hesitant to take positive 
action of any magnitude, regardless of its feasibility or economy, since 
any severe reduction of funds or of the graded ceiling by Congress, 
if the effects were not understood, would require precipitous and dis- 
ruptive action in the next fiscal year to undo what had already been 
done. It is for the foregoing reasons that the Air Force strongly 
supports the Department of Defense position that the Secretary of 
Defense should be granted authority, within limits specified by the 
Congress, to transfer funds between appropriations when such action 
is in the interest of better management. The Air Force further in- 
dorses the Department of Defense viewpoint that the graded ceiling 
should be relaxed. 

In conclusion, the Air Force considers that regardless of the many 
difficulties and considered risks which have been described, the funds 
being requested are adequate, if certain controls which may inhibit 
reprograming and better management are relaxed. 

Mr. Scrivner. Thank you, General Hobson, for your testimony. 


AFTERNOON SESSION 


Mr. Scrivner. The committee will resume. When we recessed 
at noon we had with us General Hobson, who has just completed his 
prepared statement. 

Of course, General, your statement is one which is filled with a mass 
of detail which requires a great deal of close analysis in order to get 
the entire import. There are several things that indicate the Air 
Force is doing a good job of utilizing its manpower and taking men 
off ineffective work and putting them where their weight will be felt. 

You repeat here what we were told yesterday about one of the 
places where you had been able to make better use of manpower, and 
that is a more realistic ratio in the food service; getting it down to 
om —- of men actually being fed rather than the number on 
the rolls. 


PROCEDURE IN ELIMINATING EXCESS PERSONNEL 


What does your office or anyone under you—or anyone in the Air 
Force, so far as that goes—do in relation to what you find when you 
make a visit to an installation? Of course, you check the table of 
organization. What do you do when you find that there are more 
military men there than the table of organization allows? 

General Hosson. We look to see whether that command has a 
future requirement for the activation of a new unit tomorrow, or 
whether they are just plain overages. 

Mr. Scrivner. What do you do when you find a plain overage? 
I ran into some instances last fall where there was an overage in the 
high-ranking noncommissioned officers. The table of organization 
called for a certain number, but there were more than that number 
present. I was not happy about it, and those men themselves were 
not happy about it. As one of them told me: “If a corporal could 
not do what I am doing here as well or better he ought not have his 
stripes.”’ 

Of course that is a waste of money and a waste of manpower, and 
it creates some dissatisfaction in these men, who would like to be 
doing a worthwhile job. 
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What happens then? Does the team or whoever visits have power 
on the spot to make any changes, or do they just report back and wait 
until the wheels finally grind it out, until somebody sees it who does 
tell them to get the excess out? 

General Hoxsson. I would say we would wait until we came back, 
because we would have to know where they should go. We would 
report it to the personnel people. 

Mr. Scrivner. How long does that take before an excess man is 
finally moved away from that unit to where he can do some good? 

General Hosson. I would say it would run all the way from 120 
days to 6 months. 

Mtr, Scrivner. Can you not cut that down? That is 3 to 6 months 
of that man’s time which is absolutely wasted. Is there not any pro- 
gram you could follow to give some of these visiting inspectors or 
teams authority to act on the spot, when they have the man there and 
they know he is excess? Why not have some power in somebody to 
make a decision there, instead of waiting 3 or 6 months to get it 
remedied? 

General Hopson. Sir, I would have to know what station it was. 

Mr. Scrivner. Whoever visits the station would know what station 
it was. If I can run into it certainly they ought to be able to find it 
quicker than I can, because they are supposed to be experts. I am 
more or less a novice. 

General Hosson. The point I am trying to make is this, sir: If 
your base had planned to activate a unit tomorrow there would be a 
deliberate overstrength situation. 

Mr. Scrivner. That was not the situation there. As a matter of 
fact, at that time you were bringing men back to the States instead 
of sending men over. 

Of course, I realize that in a position such as you would have it is 
a little embarrassing sometimes to have to call some of your fellow 
officers to task. But there are several places where many of us who 
visited felt quite definitely there were more people there than were 
absolutely needed. Maybe the table of organization called for that 
many, but they did not all have full-time work to do. 

I know very well when you have so many people around that they 
can afford to take colonels off of what they are supposed to be doing 
just to “bird dog’’ me around to see where I am going and what I am 
(aking at and saying they are not very busily occupied. Surely 
you must have something more worthwhile for them to do than that. 

General Hopson. We have made reductions in the overhead, sir. 
That is where your escorts came from. 

Mr. Scrivner. They were not escorts. Are you really reducing 
them? 

General Hosson. Yes, sir. 


NUMBER OF COLONELS IN USAFE HEADQUARTER, WIESBADEN 


Mr. Scrivner. You mentioned here USAF, Europe. 
General Hosson. Yes, sir. 
Mr. Scrivner. Are you really cutting them down over there? 


General Hoxsson. Yes, sir. 
Mr. Scrivner. How many full colonels do you have in USAFE 


headquarters at Wiesbaden? 
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General Hopson. I do not know, sir. I will have to put it in the 
record, 
(The information is as follows: ) 
NUMBER OF CoLONELS IN USAFE HEaApQuARTERS AT WIESBADEN 


The following number of colonels were authorized USAFE headquarters on 
January 31, 1954, and on July 31, 1953: 


Mr. Scrivner. My recollection is that last fall there were over 100. 
I will be curious to see whether the present number is greater or 
smaller. 

I realize that sometimes it is embarrassing for somebody to say: 
“Colonel, or General, you can get along with 3 fewer men on this ‘ob, 
or 5 fewer someplace else, if you will just tighten up a little.”’ 

That is one of the things we will have to do. From what I saw, 
while there may have been a time when the reaction would not have 
been good, I think you would find the reaction would be good now. 
If somebody could show that there were three men they did not need 
I think many of those men out in the field would be the first ones to 
say, ‘‘If we do not need them put them someplace else.”’ 

That spirit will help to do the job and get some very fine results. 
It already has. 

Boiling your statement down generally, it would appear that the 
Air Force is now going to have shortly more wings with fewer men 
than had been previously anticipated. 

General Hopson. Yes, sir; by a considerable amount. 


RATIO OF INSTRUCTORS TO TRAINEES 


Mr. Scrivner. Last year we discussed the matter of the ratio of 
instructors to trainees, and, of course, pointed out it was higher in 
the Air Force than it was in the other services, and in some fields of 
instruction that is just the way it has to be. We have visited some 
of these installations and seen the instruction courses that you are 
giving the men there. Of course, many of them are quite technical 
and complex in their makeup, which would require a larger ratio to 
trainee than some of the other services, or, as a matter of fact, some 
of the training that you give in the Air Force itself. In some cases 
in order to have just 1 man taking a certain type of training you 
will have to have 4 or 5 instructors, due to the complexity of the 
mechanism and the mockup equipment he is working with. While 
it is higher there is a reason for it in many instances; but, of course, 
as you have indicated here, you are cutting down some on that 
training overhead. For that the Air Force is again to be commended. 

Perhaps this had better be off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 


AIR FORCE COMMAND, EUROPE 


Mr. Scrivner. On page 11 you refer to the Air Force Command 
structure in Europe and say you are going to make some decisions 
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or have made some decisions which will result in changes in the or- 
ganisetian: Is that going to change the manpower downward or 
upward? 

"Gadarat Hopson. It extends the headquarters that we had in the 
program. It extends the responsibilities. It is a two-way proposi- 
tion. We are using some of the headquarters for future commit- 
ments instead of Whore they were originally planned, plus the fact 
that we are reducing those headquarters within themselves. In 
other words, even though the structure is not reduced the number of 
the headquarters is picking up a wider area of responsibility with 
less people. 

COORDINATION WITH NATO 


Mr. Scrivner. How does USAF, Europe, tie in to NATO? How 
closely do you work together and how much duplication is there in 
some of your programs? 

General Hoxnson. Can we discuss this off the record? 

Mr. Scrivner. Yes, sir. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Scrivner. I was interested in the discussion we have had off 
the record about the steps that are being taken to look into some of 
the matters as they relate to our forces in Europe and their cooperation 
and interlocking activities with NATO. Particularly I was interested 
to learn that you are sending a team to Europe to look into some of the 
duplications of activities in various places, and that one of the focal 
points will be South Ruislip, England, which is the Third Air Force 
and the Seventh Air Division. We felt after we had looked the situa- 
tion over that there was duplication where there could be considerable 
savings of manpower. Particularly in that area, where housing and 
a lot of those things are so terrifically short, any savings we can make 
will take a lot of pressure off the local communities, and, of course, 
will reflect greater savings to the Air Force. I hope the team comes 
back with some very realistic recommendations. 


NONCOMMISSIONED OFFICER GRADE STRUCTURE 


In connection with the NCO setup, has there been any study made 
in recent days, weeks, or moths as to the possibility of going back 
to the program you originally had of having your noncommissioned 
officers as such and not so many stripes denoting your special cate- 
gories? Of course, the pay is the thing that is vital, making the 
difference in pay due to the specialist classification, rather than giving 
the additional stripes. 

The reason I ask that is because I have talked to a great many of 
the enlisted men in the Air Force, and particularly some older men 
who have been in for a long time and who have made it a life career. 
It is their life. They live it and breathe it. They feel that the re- 
sulting condition has just made the stripes of a noncommissioned 
officer have comparatively little value. 

Under the older practice where you had a smaller number of ser- 
geants, sergeants first class, and master sergeants and on down, they 
did have a greater value. It meant more to them and, of course, it 
carried more authority along with it. A lot of them think that the 
older method was better and more effective than the present method. 
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r on abene been any study made on that to see what could or should 
e done 

General Hoxson. I would have to say I know it has been discussed, 
but I would have to ask the personnel man if it is under active dis- 
cussion. 

General Asensio. General Stone? 

Gen. W.S. Stone. Yes, sir; there is a study being made right now 
to determine whether or not it is feasible to separate the noncommis- 
sioned officer as a supervisor from the technician. 

Mr. Scrivner. What has been the reaction, as you have talked to 
the men themselves? 

Gen. W. 8. Srone. In general the old noncommissioned officer feels 
that there are too many people wearing stripes, and that it would be 
to the advantage of those supervisors if the technicians were identified 
in some other way. 

Mr. Scrivner. Having for a brief time worn two stripes myself, of 
course I incline to agree with them. 

Gen. W. S. Stone. The difficulty we are encountering at the 
moment is that it is difficult to determine which man is going to be- 
come a supervisor. We are trying to work out a scheme whereby we 
can separate the two but still have a meshing of them at the supervisory 
level, which will be satisfactory to the individuals concerned. 

I understand all three of the services are engaged in a similar study 
at the present time. 


CIVILIAN MANPOWER CEILING 


Mr. Scrivner. During part of our earlier presentation it was 


suggested, as you have suggested, that there is a possibility of removing 
the civilian manpower ceiling, which, of course, this subcommittee 
cannot determine but which has been and will continue to be a matter 
of discussion for the full committee. The ceiling is a Department of 
Defense ceiling and is not applicable only to the Air Force. 


TRANSFERABILITY OF FUNDS 


The same thing is true relative to the suggestion of some trans- 
ferability of funds. This committee could not very well take action 
only for the Air Force and not have the entire committee do it for all 
the services. If it is to be done at all it should be Department of 
Defense-wide. That, too, has been discussed and will be discussed 
further before these bills are reported. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Scrivner. Mr. Mahon? 

Mr. Manon. I have no questions, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Scrivner. Who will be our next witness, General Asensio? 

General Asensto. Mr. Chairman, our next witness is General 
Asensio, the Director of the Budget. 

Mr. Scrivner. General Asensio, we are glad to have you with us 
today. We will hear your statement, if you have one for us. 

General Asrnsto. Yes, sir; I have a prepared statement. 

Mr. Scrivner. You may proceed. 
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STATEMENT OF GENERAL AseENSIO ON Detaits or 1955 
EstTIMATES 


General Asensio. Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, 
my statement is the last of the opening presentations and as such will 
complete the transition from policies and general program data to 
the details of the fiscal year 1955 estimates of the Department of the 
Air Force. 

For this year the estimates as submitted do not include require- 
ments under the appropriation for acquisition and construction of 
real property. The submission of that appropriation request must 
await the submission of the necessary ete Rt authorization re- 
quest from which the requirements for new obligational authority 
will in large measure be derived. 


NEW OBLIGATING AUTHORITY 


Exclusive of public works, the new obligating authority requested 
is—as stated in the President’s budget message of January 21— 
$11,200 million. This represents the amount which, added to the 
obligating authority phe ot from prior years for application in 
fiscal year 1955, will enable the orderly development of the program 
outlined to you be previous witnesses. A comparison of the request 
for fiscal year 1955 with the new obligating authority enacted for 
fiscal years 1954 and 1953 is shown in the following table. 

If you will just detach the table at the rear of the statement, that 
will be available. 

Mr. Scrivner. We will insert that table in the record at this point. 

(The table is as follows:) 


New obligational authority enacted by the Congress for the fiscal years 1953 and 
1954, and estimates submitted for fiscal year 1955 


[In thousands of dollars) 


Submitted 
Appropriation F fiseal year 
1955 
163) (2) (3) (4) 
Aircraft and related procurement-.__...................-..--- $11, 000, 000 $3, 495, 000 $2, 760, 000 
Major procurement other than aircraft_..................-.-.- 900, 000 600, 000 735, 000 
Maintenance and _...| 13,600, 000 3, 155, 000 3, 655, 000 
Research and development... 525, 000 440, 000 431, 000 
Reserve personnel requirements. -............-..-.---.------- 26, 196 14, 900 28, 000 
106, 000 147, 100 160, 000 
30, 787 31,000 | 31, 000 
Acquisition and construction of real property. -.._...........-- 1, 200, 000 | 240, 775 @) 
20, 587,983 | 11, 408,776 11, 200, 000 
| 


1 Includes $250 million which was transferred to the magneton “Military personnel, Army” and 
$148.852 million which was transferred to the appropriation ‘Military personnel, Air Force.’’ 

2 Excludes $148.852 million transferred to this account from the appropriation ‘‘ Maintenance and opera- 
tions, Air Force.’’ 

3 Specific amounts of authorization and appropriations not yet determined. 
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General Asensio. The financial requirements are determined by 
the pricing of the program. As General Stone has emphasized, 
available unprogramed obligating authority from prior years’ ap- 
propriations is first applied. Then the net new obligating authority 
reflected in the table is requested. The detailed estimates which will 
be presented to this committee will include justification of total 
program requirements. It is estimated that a total of $2.540 million 
will be available, including $635 million in the appropriation for 
acquisition and construction of real property. The remainder of 
$1,905 million includes $1,645 million in aircraft and related procure- 
ment and $260 million in major procurement other than aircraft. 
These sums represent obligational authority to be applied against 
fiscal year 1955 requirements either through cancellation of previous 
requirements or through transfer or deferment of requirements to 
the later time period. 

For the eight appropriations to be presented for consideration at 
this time the total program to be justified amounts to $13,105 million 
of obligational authority, requiring new obligational authority in the 
amount of $11,200 million. To appreciate the total Air Force pro- 
gram for fiscal year 1955 an assumption must be made as to public 
works. Assuming $1 billion of new obligating authority the total 
program would then be $14,740 million, requiring new obligational 
authority of $12,200 million. 


AIRCRAFT AND RELATED PROCUREMENT 


The new obligating authority requested in this appropriation is 
$2,760 million. This amount when added to $1,645 million to be 
made available from funds appropriated in fiscal year 1954 and prior 
years will provide a total of $4,405 million required to finance the 
fiscal year 1955 program. As a result of various reprograming actions 
the aircraft procurement program has been revised so as to agree with 
the present force objectives of the 137-wing program to be achieved 
by end of fiscal year 1957. 

Mr. Lewis has explained the policies and some of the actions which 
have enabled the Air Force to satisfy better than 35 percent of the 
requirements of the fiscal year 1955 for obligating authority through 
application of authority made available in prior years. Efforts 
toward refinements and economies to enable further action in this 
regard will continue. It would be too much to expect, however, with 
the relatively stable program which we now envision, that future 
adjustments could be of such major degree. 


MAJOR PROCUREMENT OTHER THAN AIRCRAFT 


The bulk of the requirements in this appropriation is again repre- 
sented by electronics and communication equipment, and ammuni- 
tion. In addition, the procurement of organizational training, and 
supporting equipment must be kept in phase with the-growth in units 
and numbers of bases and with the production of aircraft. The pro- 
gram for fiscal year 1955, as conditioned to feasibility of procurement, 
will require obligational authority of $995 million, of which $260 
million is estimated to become available from appropriations of prior 


years, leaving a requirement for new obligating authority of $735 
million. 
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Mr. White indicated that the Air Force had this year taken the 
unusual action of discounting certain procurement programs on the 
basis of doubt of capability to obligate. This will necessitate an 
extremely close control since no single item has yet been identified 
as not procurable and since actions toward procurement cannot be 
initiated without obligating authority to cover. It may well develop 
that the Air Force has been too restrictive in the application of this 
principle. In that case modification would be in order in subsequent 
years. 

MAINTENANCE AND OPERATIONS 


In the appropriation for maintenance and operations the continued 
growth and activity of the Air Force are reflected. There is some 
influence, too, caused by growing support requirements for the USAF 
Reserve, which is being built up again after its participation in Korea. 


RESERVE REQUIREMENTS 


Mr. Scrivner. Let us pause there for a moment. In connection 
with the support requirements for the Reserve, do you make your 
request in the Air Force Appropriations, or is that set out separately 
under ‘‘ Reserve requirements’’? 

General Asensio. They are integrated with the Air Force require- 
ments. That is in contradistinction to the treatment accorded the 
Air National Guard, which has in effect a small Air Force appro- 
priation. 

Mr. Scrivner. Pardon the interruption. 

General Asensio. The contract operation of airlift across the Pacific 
has been phased out and arbitrary risks have been assumed so that 
total requirements could be held to the minimum. On the other 
hand new aircraft have been received in increasing numbers, installa- 
tions are being added, materiel reserves must be increased, and 
requirements for pay of civilians will go up. A larger force means 
more flying hours, more modern aircraft unfortunately mean increased 
expense of operation and maintenance, additional bases mean new 
civilian complements, and such projects as Native Son, while more 
economical overall, place an added requirement on this appropriation. 


MILITARY PERSONNEL 


In fiscal poe 1955 there will be the first heavy participation of 


graduates of the Air Force Reserve Officers Training Corps in flyin 
training. Coupled with an increase in the flying training rate an 
an increase in total numbers of officers, this will generate higher 
requirements for pay and allowances for officers. Fiscal vear 1955 
will also be a year of heavy turnover in airmen, because of the expira- 
tion of those 4-year enlistments which occurred in large numbers 
following the initiation of hostilities in Korea. These factors, basically, 
are responsible for the increase in obligating authority requested. 


RESEARCH AND DEVELOPMENT 


The research and development effort for fiscal year 1955 is being 
held at approximately the same level as for fiscal year 1954. Many 
of the undertakings financed under this appropriation are continuing 
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projects which must be incrementally financed. Under these cireum- 
stances only a major breakthrough in a new technological area or 
special impetus deriving from impending hostilities could be expected 
to produce large fluctuations in requirements. 


RESERVE PERSONNEL REQUIREMENTS 


The increased request for fiscal year 1955 derives primarily from a 
combination of two factors, the projected expansion of paid strength 
from 22,400 to 35,500, and the conversion from a 2-year to a 1-year 
appropriation. This is the first year in which there has been no 
residual amount from prior years to apply against the program since 
the conversion was effective with fiscal year 1954. Only the personnel 
costs for the activities of the United States Air Force Reserve and 
Air Force Reserve Officer Training Corps are indicated here. These 
include pay and allowances, travel, subsistence, and clothing. Operat- 
ing costs are included in the maintenance and operations appropriation. 


AIR NATIONAL GUARD 


The fiscal year 1955 program reflects continued progress in the 
reconstitution of the Air National Guard as well as increased use of 
jet aircraft. An increase of personnel strength of approximately 30 
percent is projected. 

CONTINGENCIES 


Despite the projected growth of the Air Force the amount requested 
for the fiscal year 1955 has been held to the same level of obligating 
authority as for last year. 

EXPENDITURES 


During fiscal year 1954 the Air Force expects to reduce the amount 
of funds available for expenditure from $28.1 billion to $23.6 billion. 
Of the $23.6 billion, approximately $20.7 billion, or 88 percent, will 
represent obligations. Of the remainder, $2.5 billion has been indicated 
as applied to the program for fiscal year 1955, $0.3 billion as pro- 
gramed against prior years but unobligated, and the rest represents 
sapaoked Tapes or adjustments. For fiscal year 1955 the availability 


for expenditure in future ge will be increased from $23.6 billion 


by $11.2 billion plus such amount as is eventually appropriated 
for public works, and projected expenditures of $16.3 billion will 
reduce the balance unexpended at June 30, 1955 to $18.5 billion plus 
the public works appropriation for fiscal year 1955. 


RESEARCH AND DEVELOPMENT PROGRAM 


Mr. Scrivner. Earlier we had some comment on the research and 
development program, where we were told there had been some change 
as suggested by Mr. Trevor Gardner. I would assume from your 
statement on research and development that while there had been 
some curtailment in some of those programs, which many of us look 
upon with a great deal of doubt, the funds requested will merely be 
used in some more important program, rather than reflecting a reduc- 
tion in the request? 
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General Asensio. The dollar value associated with the particular 
items that were mentioned for basic research and research in social 
sciences was very small. The aggregate total is small. I think in the 
aggregate total it could well be incorporated within the difference be- 
tween the request for; fiscal year 1954 and the request for fiscal year 
1955, which is $9 million. 

Mr. Scrivner. So that the cessation of those activities will reflect 
some small savings in the research and development program? 

General Aspnsto. It will, sir. 


RESERVE PERSONNEL 


Mr. Scrivner. It might be well, although you will go into it later, 
I am sure, te give us a brief explanation of the change which is being 
made from the 2-year to the l-vear appropriation for reserve personnel 
requirements. 

‘he reason I suggest that it be done here is the fact that someone 
looking at the program might feel that there had been a rather large 
cut, where actually what you are going to do is bring it to us in two 
increments pow rather than in 1 for 2 years. 

General Assunsto. In fiscal year 1953 and prior fiscal years the 
reserve personnel requirements were handled on the basis of a 2-year 
appropriation. This arrangement was agreed to by all concerned to 
afford a continuity of program over the summer camp period. 

It was found that administrative arrangements could be made 
without in any way affecting program attainment to operate on a 
1-year availability basis. Under these circumstances in fiscal year 
1954 the change was made. 

By virtue of the fact that there was ample opportunity given in 
fiscal year 1953 for the Reserve program to attain a very optimistic 
level, there was a large carrvover into fiscal year 1954, which reduced 
the requirement for that year, to $14.9 million. 

Now that fiscal vear 1954 approaches its end, any funds remaining 
unobligated at June 30 will revert to the Treasury rather than being 
available for application against the 1955 program. Hence for the 
first time in many years we have a reflection of a full year’s program 
for the Reserve without any connection with any prior year. 


OBLIGATIONS 


Mr. Scrivner. On page 6, where you refer to expenditures, vou 
state— 

Of the $23.6 billion, approximately $20.7 billion, or 88 percent, will represent 
obligations. 

Is that obligations up to now or obligations that have been made 
and will be made during fiscal year 1954? 

General Asensio. This represents the total of obligations which will 
not have been liquidated through expenditure as of June 30, 1954. 
In major part, of course, those obligations now exist. 

Mr. Scrivner. In other words, those are the obligations as of 
June 30, 1954? 

General Asensio. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Scrivner. You make a further reference to $300 million as 
programed against prior years but unobligated. As I understand 
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it, that $300 million is what we would normally refer to as earmarked 
against some of the funds available from prior year’s obligations, but 
as of now you have not yet proceeded far enough along to have 
entered into contracts which would result in a firm obligation? 
General Asrensio. That is exactly correct, sir. 
Mr. Scrivner. The remainder of your sentence says — 


and the rest represents expected lapses or adjustments. 


Referring to “rest” to get that we start out first with the difference 
between $20.7 billion and $23.6 billion, which is $2.9 billion. You 
have told us that $2.5 billion has been obligated and $300 million is 
earmarked, which leaves $100 million for lapses and for adjustments. 

General AsENnsio. Yes, sir. 


ADJUSTMENTS 


Mr. Scrivner. The final question in connection therewith calls 
for your definition or explanation of ‘“adjustments.”’ 

General Asrensio. In the area of adjustments we will have transfers 
to and from other agencies. We will have changes in stock funds and 
comparable actions. 

I think we could pinpoint that particular feature by referring to the 
item covered by General Picher of the projected transfer of aviation 
engineers to the Air Force. While we do have these individuais in 
our troop basis now and do pay them, when they come to us as units 
we do not cover their organization and training. Consequently the 
Army has budgeted for those particular costs for fiscal year 1955. 
The transfer of responsibilities to the Air Force will entail a transfer 
of those funds to the Air Force, and consequently we will have an 
adjustment there. There will be other similar adjustments as we 
progress. 

Mr. Scrivner. Does that mean you are not going to train the 
SCARWAF’s in your engineer training centers such as Belvoir, but 
are going to set up a separate Air Force Engineer Training Center? 

General Asensio. It means that the training of the aviation engin- 
eer units would take place in conjunction with the training of other 
Air Force units. 

Mr Scrivner. That is not quite an answer to my question. 

General Asensto. It will not take place in the engineer training 
centers. 

Mr. Scrivner. In other words, the Air Force is going to set up 
training centers of its own for them? 

General Asensro. I think the Air Force will use its own training 
centers insofar as possible. 

Mr. Scrivner. Where do you have those training centers now? 

General Asensto. I am talking about basic training. Indoctrina- 
tion training would occur at Lackland or at Sampson. 

Mr. Scrivner. What about your engineer training? 

General Asensio. There is engineer training handled now at Camp 
Beale and also at Camp Wolters at Mineral Wells, Tex. This would 
rote mean an expansion of the activities at these particular 
ocations but it would not be an undue expansion thereof. 

Mr. Scrivner. Whose conclusive word was “undue”? Yours or 
somebody else’s? 
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General Asensio. Purely my own, sir. 

Mr. Scrivner. It might depend upon the point of view. 

I think that is all, General. Have you any questions, Mr. Mahon? 
Mr. Manon. | do not think so. 

General Asens1o. That is all we have to offer for today, sir. 


TuHurspAy, Fesruary 25, 1954. 


REQUIREMENTS FOR SPECIAL METALS 


MAJ. GEN. KERN D. METZGER, CHIEF PRODUCTION AND RE- 
SOURCES DIVISION, HEADQUARTERS, AIR MATERIEL COMMAND 


Mr. Scrivner. We are changing our presentation just a trifle to 
make some accommodations of time. At this time we will hear from 
Maj. Gen. Kern D. Metzger, the Chief of the Production and Re- 
sources Division of the Air Materiel Command. 

Mr. Manon. General, rather than have you make a formal state- 
ment I would like to ask you a few general questions. 

General Merzcer. All right, sir. 

Mr. Manon. Please identify yourself; your job and your back- 
ground. 

General Merzcer. I am Kern D. Metzger, major general, USAF, 
Chief, Production and Resources Division, Air Materiel Command, 
and Director of the Aircraft Production Resources Agency, a joint 
agency of the Army, Navy, and Air Force, responsible for providing 
assistance to the aircraft industry in matters of materials, component 
parts, and febricated parts required for the combined aircraft program 
of the Army, Navy, and Air Force. I am a Reserve officer with 
approximately 12 years’ service time, 7 years of which are active duty. 
I graduated from Brown University with a bachelor of arts degree and 
a major in economics in 1924. My home is Cleveland, Ohio, and in 
my business life, I have continuously been associated with the con- 
struction industry and the insurance and bond business. I am presi- 
dent of Metzger, Gongwer, Metzger, Inc., an old-established insurance 
and bond firm; I am a director of Penetryn, Inc., a nationally operat- 
ing construction company with head office in Albany, N. Y.; I am 
secretary of the 2530 North Moreland Co.; and a former vice president 
of the Shaker-Covertry Corp. The latter two companies own and 
operate apartment hotel and apartment property. My principal 
active duty assignments with the Air Corps and the Air Force are: 
Chief, Requirements Branch, Production Division, Air Materiel Com- 
mand; Deputy Director of Industrial Resources, Office of the Deputy 
Chief of Staff, Materiel, Headquarters United States Air Force; Chief 
of Production and Resources Division, Directorate of Procurement 
and Production, Air Materiel Command; and Director of the Aireraft 
Production Resources Agency. 

In my responsibilities I have those of assuring that materials will 
be available to support the current aircraft production program and 
to support an acceleration of that program as might be occasioned by 
a mobilization effort. 

Mr. Manon. That is what I understood your overall responsibility 
was, and it fits perfectly into this aircraft production picture. 
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Can you assure the committee that there will be the know-how and 
the materials with which to carry out the program which is being 
presented to the committee? I would like an overall statement with 
regard to that situation. 

General Merzcrer. Mr. Mahon, the materials must be kept in 
balance with the demand; that is, we must not engineer or permit 
aircraft to be designed to require materials which will not be available 
to support those aircraft and to produce them. 

Such materials as aluminum, copper, and steel are in abundance to 
support the current production rate. If we develop the use for other 
materials, new materials, it is our responsibility not to commit those 
materials to production beyond the ability of industry or the country 
to supply those materials. 

TITANIUM 


Mr. Manon. Will you name some of those materials—not aluminum 
or steel or copper—which are important, with which you must deal 
and to which you must give consideration. 

General Merzcrr. Asof the moment titanium is the most interesting 
material with which the aircraft industry is working and planning for 
use in the aircraft which have been presented to you today, and other 
aircraft which are further in the future. 

Titanium does present a problem at this point, in that the supply 
is definitely limited. It is a new material. Much has to be learned 
in its production, particularly with reference to the quality of the 
metal produced. 

Therefore, it has become essential that we actually allocate all 
available titanium today to aircraft manufacturers and engine 
builders. 

Mr. Manon. Can you do that under the present laws? 

General Mrrzeer. Yes, sir; we may do that. It is more or less 
a voluntary undertaking and has the approval of the Office of Defense 
Mobilization. 

It is recognized by the Department of Defense that titanium pre- 
sents greater advantages to the defense effort in use of aircraft than 
in other military weapons. The Army and the Navy have volun- 
tarily withdrawn or severely limited their use of the material in favor 
of aircraft. 

Mr. Manon. I would think probably our regular civilian industry 
is not too much interested in titanium; or is that correct? 


CREATION OF A TITANIUM INDUSTRY 


General Merzeer. The civilian industry is interested. It is highly 
desirable, and in fact it is essential, in my opinion, that we as rapidly 
* possible create a titanium industry paralleling the aluminum, 

copper, and steel industries. 

0 long as titanium remains a purely military material the produc- 
tion of that material will follow the demand and will permit little or 
no expansibility of our current production program. I think that is 
economics. Y koe, sir; you will agree to that. 

Therefore I feel—and I am not alone I am sure—that sufficient 
titanium must be produced over and above our current demand to 
provide quantities to commercial industry for research and develop- 
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ment and use in commercial production, and for the production of 
those products for sale on the commercial market. 

If we had used all the aluminum or all the steel—the high tempera- 
ture aircraft quality steel—which was produced in 1940, we would 
have had a very difficult time in the buildup for World War IL. It 
would have been impossible. The same would have been true in the 
Korean buildup. 


CIVILIAN DEVELOPMENT 


Mr. Manon. In other words, we have to develop titanium for 
civilian industry? 

General Merrzarr. I feel so, sir. I certainly feel it is essential. 

Mr. Manon. How are we undertaking to do that, and how should 
we undertake to do it? 

General Merzaer. At the present time, sir, we have all we can do 
to provide sufficient material to satisfy current defense requirements. 
It has been in short supply and still is, to satisfy those requirements. 
Therefore, there is an allocation program. 

Every effort is being made by the Office of Defense Mobilization to 
bring into being additional quantities of the metal. That effort is 
fraught with many difficulties, difficulties which one might expect 
with any new material, as to the state of know-how, the state of the 
art of producing a material of this nature, which is a difficult material 
to produce. It has many peculiarities. Naturally those difficulties 
retard the interest of industry in the form of venture capital. It 
just is not available. 

SUBSIDIZING PRODUCTION 


Mr. Manon. Do we have a system for subsidizing the development 
of titanium? 

General Merzcer. All the titanium being produced today is sub- 
sidized. 

Mr. Manon. In what way? 

General Mrrzcrer. By the Government, through loans of Govern- 
ment funds to private companies. Such loans are to be repaid either 
in cash or the material produced, the titanium produced at a then 
going market price for the metal. 

Mr. Manon. Will you give a little more ample picture of that 
situation? About how much money are we spending; how much will 
we spend this year and how much will we spend next year on this 
system for subsidizing the production of titanium? 

General Mrrzaur. Yes, sir. 

(The information is as follows:) 


GOVERNMENT EXPENDITURES FOR EXPANSION 


Up to the present time, $51 million has been spent or obligated under three 
contracts. (Titanium Metals Corp., DuPont and Crane Co.) Actually, these 
expenditures are loans and will be repaid by these companies in money or titanium 
sponge as production is realized from the new facilities. 

The General Services Administration has indicated that no additional money 
will be advanced by the Government for the expansion of industry. All future 
expansion will be carried out by industry with the use of private funds. How- 
ever, this expansion will be supported by means of tax amortization and con- 
tracts guaranteeing that a certain portion of the sponge production will be pur- 
chased by the Government at a fixed price. 
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The Government has also set aside the sum of $5 million to pay for sponge 
which will go into the revolving fund. It should be noted that the provision for 
the revolving fund expires February 28, 1954 and discussions are currently under- 
way with reference to the disposition of this program. 

Mr. Manon. In order to get a little better conception of this 
titanium, how many pounds fs titanium would you use in an airplane 
or would you like to use in an airplane? 

General Merzcrr. I jotted down some estimates here for you, in 
anticipation of such a question, feeling that I could use an airplane as 
a good example. 

Mr. Manon. Yes. 

General Mrrzcrer. The airplane I have in mind, as it is being 
produced, requires 2,000 pounds of titanium in mill product form. 
It results in a net weight of 1,400 pounds, and in a reduction in 
overall weight of the aircraft of 450 pounds. 

I am sure, sir, you perhaps recognize or have learned that titanium 
is 42 percent lighter than alloy steel and lower stainless; and that as 
of today in airframes it is used principally in substitution for alloy 
or stainless steel, within certain areas where temperature does not 
exceed 800° F. 

Mr. Manon. You have talked about how much was required for 
one airplane. If you had an ample supply at a reasonable cost, 
would you use more titanium in that airplane? 

General Mrrzcer. It is planned to use 17,000 pounds of titaniuna 
in that airplane, which I believe was explained as a newer version, 
which will result in a net structural weight of 4,000 pounds and a 
reduction in aircraft weight of 1,500 pounds. The planned use is 
about eight times in that aircraft, between the present early model 
and the subsequent model to be produced. 


PROSPECTS FOR FUTURE SUPPLY 


Mr. Manon. Do you think titanium will come along and be 
available? 

General MrerzGer. It must become available or we must not permit 
it to be committed. We are not permitting it to be committed to 
aircraft design on an unalterable basis at this time. 

As I mentioned before, many of us in the Air Force and certainly in 
Congress and other agencies of the Government are spending consid- 
sable time in an effort to improve the supply both quantitywise and 
qualitywise. It must come along or we may not use it. 


COSTS 


Mr. Manon. What is the difference in cost of titanium and the 
comparable element that you use? 

General Mrrzcrr. Titanium is many, many times more expensive. 
Presently its cost in the mill product form—that is the form in which 
manufacturers purchase it—ranges from $12 to $18 per pound. In 
some applications titanium is being substituted for alloy steel and 
stainless steel. It is also anticipated that titanium alloys will be 
substituted for alumunim. Stainless steels are priced from 30 cents 
to $1 per pound. Alloy steels range from 5 cents to 20 cents (approxi- 
mate) per pound. Aluminum (ingot) is priced at approximately 22 
cents per pound. 
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The following are the costs of some other alloys used in the pro- 
duction of jet engines: 


Jet alloys: ! 


S-S16: Per pound 

Waspalloy: 

Rod: ? 

16—25-6: 


Inconel.® 

1 These are base prices Which apply only to lots of 10,000 pounds and over of | size and 1 finish shipped at 1 
time to 1 destination. 

2 No other forms manufactured. 

3 To this price you must add up to $0.02 per pound for annealing and up to $0.05%4 per pound for size 
extras. 

4 Or $1.01 per pound, depending on size. 

+ Approximately. 

¢ Average base price is around $0.90 per pound, To this must be added extras for annealing, pickling 
size, thickness, quality, and finish. For example, tubing could run as high as $2 per pound in small quan- 
tities. 


Mr. Manon. How far down do you think you could bring this 
price after a few years of experience and greater production? 

General Merzacer. I see no reason why titanium should not follow 
the pattern of aluminum, magnesium, or steel. 

In 1920 I believe magnesium was selling in ingot form for $5.30 a 
pound. It is now around 20 cents a pound. 

Aluminum has still a more fantastic comparative picture, because 
it went way back and was produced in small quantities when it was 
more precious than gold. At one time it sold for $580 per pound. 
It is now 19 cents. Of course, that was 100 years ago, but that trend 
is there. 

However, aluminum from 1920 until the present date has been 
reduced in price 90 percent, I would say, depending upon the alloy. 

Of course, when we get into the more expensive materials, the air- 
craft aluminum material is generally the 75-S specification. That is 
the alloy. 

TITANIUM ORES 


Mr. Manon. Do we have the basic material from which to produce 
the titanium? 

General Merzcer. Titanium ores are the fourth most plentiful in 
the crust of the earth, exceeded only by aluminum, magnesium, and 
steel. There are sufficient titanium ores on the North American Con- 
tinent to make this country self-sufficient within its own borders; the 
borders of the North American Continent; for hundreds of years to 
come. 

Mr. Manon. I would be glad for you to give any other information 
that might be helpful to us to determine whether or not our Govern- 
ment is pressing the development of this material to the extent that 
it should. 

General Merzcer. Yes, sir. 
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(The following additional information was furnished for the record.) 


The Office of Defense Mobilization is assigned primary responsibility for 
assuring the availability of titanium metals to meet essential needs. They 
authorize expansion programs based upon the valid requirements as submitted 
by the military services. 

Currently ODM has authorized production at the rate of 25,000 tons of titanium 
sponge per year by 1956. A complementary goal of 37,500 tons of melting 
capacity has also been authorized. 

The Office of Defense Mobilization has indicated a desire to expand the titanium 
industry to correspond to the needs of the military departments. The problem 
of defining the quantity of titanium that is essential to the military needs of the 
country was extensively investigated by Senator Malone in connection with his 
duties with the special subcommittee on Minerals, Materials and Fuels Economics 
of the Committee on Interior and Insular Affairs, United States Senate. 

The Department of Defense requirements for titanium are continually changing 
as new applications develop, better mill products are produced, and military 
contractors obtain more experience in the use of the material. 

Military requirements are, therefore, periodically recomputed and forwarded 
to the Office of Defense Mobilization. New requirements estimates are presently 
being developed which, it is believed, will result in an upward revision of the 
presently established titanium sponge goal of 25,000 tons. 


COLUMBIUM 


Ree Manon. | would like to ask you about columbium. What is 
that? 

General Mrrzcer. Columbium is an alloying material and is essen- 
tial in the high-density high-temperature steels required for jet engine 
production. Columbium is principally supplied from foreign sources, 
offshore. 

The 1953 production of columbium, if I recall correctly, was around 
3.7 million pounds, of which only 7,000 pounds was produced on the 
North American Continent. At one time—lI believe 1950 was the 
year—we took a good look at columbium, recognizing its essentiality 
in jet engine production. It became apparent unless conservation 
measures were undertaken columbium could be the limiting factor to 
jet engine production quantitywise. 

The Air Force, joined by the air arm of the Navy, undertook stron 
conservation measures to substitute other materials of more plentif 
nature for columbium. Great strides were made. It required more 
nickel. It increased the demand or requirement for nickel, but it 
reduced the columbium requirement. So new alloys were perfected 
with reduced columbium content but generally with higher nickel 
content. It put us in a position, however, that we were not nearly so 
dependent on columbium as we had been. 

Mr. Manon. Is the Government or is the aircraft industry inter- 
ested in greater production of columbium? 

General Merzcer. Yes, sir. The aircraft industry is; the steel is; 
the Nation is. 

Mr. Manon. What, generally, is being done to achieve the greater 
production? 

General Merzerr. Incentives have been provided by the Govern- 
ment in the form of purchase price, or price of columbium and col- 
umbite ores—tantalum ores—which price level has provided consid- 
erable incentive to the miners with the sack of flour and burros to 
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go out and try to develop sources or locate sources. It also has made 
possible the mining of marginal ores, where the content at the then 
market price—the columbium content of the ore--was not sufficient 
to provide for an economical or a profitable mining venture. That 
has been done, and fairly successfully. 


SUPPLY 


Mr. Manon. You spoke of the plentiful existence in the earth of 
the titanium ores. What about this columbium ore? 

General Merzaer. It is not nearly as plentiful, so far as we know 
now. It is a much more rare ore. There is very little comparison, 
so far as availability is concerned, in our opinion. 


COSTS 


Mr. Manon. What are the price comparisons between columbium 
and substitutes for it? 

General Merzcer. Columbium ores have been in short supply and 
have commanded a high price. I am not familiar with the present 
price of columbium. 

As nickel in part becomes a substitute—and that is what has 
transpired—nickel is less costly than columbium. Cobalt is, also. 

Mr. Manon. You could supply the committee with any information 
at any time we might request it of you? 

General Merzaer. I would be very happy to supply any informa- 
tion that I have available. 

(The following additional information was furnished for the record:) 


Additional price data 


Ferrocolumbium. -- -- ---- $6.40 per pound. 

Ferro-tantalum-columbium _- _ $4.75 per pound. 

Columbium pentoxide________- Ranges from $2.80 to approximately 
$4 per pound depending on the 
columbium content. 

$0.60 per pound. 
$2.60 per pound. 
. $0.60 per pound (f. 0. b. mine). 


321 stainless (stabilized by the use of 
ferrotitanium): 
Bar and rod $0.42 per pound. 
per pound. 
$0.45%4 per pound. 


ferrocolumbium) : 
Bar and rod $0.46% per pound. 
$0.55 per pound. 
$0.5144 per pound. 
! These are base prices which apply only to lots of 10,000 pounds and over of 1 size and 1 finish shipped at 
1 time to 1 destination. 


OTHER MATERIALS 


Mr. Manon. You have not mentioned cobalt and certain other 
materials which are essential to the aircraft industry. Is there any 
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particular difficulty arising with respect to other highly important 
and sensitive materials for the aircraft industry? 

General Mrrzcrr. Well, cobalt is largely an offshore material. 
The supply is limited. It is felt that deposits are available on this 
continent and will be developed. In fact, some have been. 

This so-called subsidy program has been beneficial in cobalt as 
well. Our objective has constantly been, with those offshore limited 
supply materials, to get away from them to the extent we can through 
the development of alloys which do not require them. They are 
all generally alloying materials. 

Titanium will be very beneficial also in that respect, as an alloy. 

Mr. Manon. Would you say for the program ripe contem- 
plated that the materials are more or less in sight or will become 
available when required by industry? 

General Merzcmr. Yes, sir; with the exception of titanium, which 
we will, as I explained earlier, not commit beyond the ability of the 
country to supply. 

Mr. Manon. Thank ou, General. 

General Yes, sir. 

Mr. Scrivner. Off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Scrivner. Thank you, General. 
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THurspay, Fespruary 25, 1954. 
AIRCRAFT AND RELATED PROCUREMENT 


WITNESSES 


MAJ. GEN. M. J. ASENSIO, DIRECTOR OF BUDGET, DEPUTY CHIEF 
OF STAFF, COMPTROLLER 

BRIG. GEN. T. P. GERRITY, DIRECTOR OF PROCUREMENT AND 
PRODUCTION ENGINEERING, DEPUTY CHIEF OF STAFF, MA- 
TERIEL 

BRIG. GEN. FRED J. DAU, DIRECTOR OF SUPPLY AND SERVICES, 
HEADQUARTERS, AIR MATERIEL COMMAND 

COL. L. W. FULTON, CHIEF, FIELD OPERATIONS DIVISION, DI- 
RECTORATE OF PROCUREMENT AND PRODUCTION, HEADQUAR- 
TERS, AIR MATERIEL COMMAND 

COL W. L. HAMRICK, CHIEF, AIRCRAFT DIVISION, DIRECTORATE 
OF SUPPLY AND SERVICES, DCS-MATERIEL 

COL. JAMES M. SMELLEY, CHIEF, INDUSTRIAL PLANS AND MAN- 
POWER DIVISION, DIRECTORATE OF INDUSTRIAL RESOURCES, 
DCS-MATERIEL 

LT. COL. W. T. ANDERSON, CHIEF, INDUSTRIAL FACILITIES 
BRANCH, DIRECTORATE OF INDUSTRIAL RESOURCES, DCS- 
MATERIEL 

LT. COL. THURLO M. ASHTON, DIRECTOR OF REQUIREMENTS, 
HEADQUARTERS AIR TRAINING COMMAND 

LT. COL. R. C. EMBREY, SPECIAL ASSISTANT TO THE AUDITOR 
GENERAL, DCS-COMPTROLLER 

LT. COL. J. L. BLANK, CHIEF, OPERATIONS SECTION, PLANS AND 
OPERATIONS OFFICE, PRODUCTION AND RESOURCES DIVISION, 
HEADQUARTERS, AIR MATERIEL COMMAND 

LT. COL. T. WILLIAM HEFFERAN, Jr., INDUSTRIAL PLANS BRANCH, 
INDUSTRIAL PLANS AND MANPOWER DIVISION, DIRECTORATE 
OF INDUSTRIAL RESOURCES, DCS-MATERIEL 

LT. COL. J. L. TUCKER, ASSISTANT FOR BUDGET, DIRECTORATE 
OF MAINTENANCE ENGINEERING, DCS-MATERIEL 

MAJ. GEORGE RHODES, DEPUTY ASSISTANT FOR BUDGET, DI- 
RECTORATE OF MAINTENANCE ENGINEERING, DCS-MATERIEL 

ROBERT D. BENSON, DEPUTY ASSISTANT SECRETARY FOR AC- 
COUNTING AND FINANCIAL MANAGEMENT 

RUSSELL GUERNSEY, PROGRAM AND REQUIREMENTS SECTION, 
SUPPLY DIVISION, HEADQUARTERS, AIR MATERIEL COMMAND 

ALBERT J. HEINZMANN, DEPUTY ASSISTANT FOR PROGRAMING, 
DIRECTORATE OF PROCUREMENT AND PRODUCTION ENGINEER- 
ING, DCS-MATERIEL 

C. E. KROECK, CHIEF, BUDGET BRANCH, PERSONNEL AND ADMIN- 
ISTRATION DIVISION, AUDITOR GENERAL, DCS-COMPTROLLER 


Amounts available for obligation 
| 


| 
1953 actual 1954 estimate | 1955 uestimate 


Appropriation or estimate _-_____- oe _.....|$11, 000, 000, 000 | $3, 495,000,000 | $2, 760, 000, 000 
Transferred to “Operating expenses, Public Buildings 

Service, General Services Administration,’ pursuant 


Adjusted appropriation or estimate. _...........-- 10, 999, 858,000 | 3, 495, 000, 000 2, 760, 000, 000 
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Amounts available for obligation—Continued 


1953 actual 


1954 estimate 


1955 estimate 


Prior year balance available. 
Recovery of prior year obligations. ____.________- 
Reimbursements from other accounts. _- 


$920, 884, 708 
11, O82, 543 
81, 223, 471 


$2, 706, 408, 770 
1, 445, 218, 000 
122, 805, 040 


$1, 899, 183, 000 
80, 150, 000 


Total available for obligation. 
Balance available in subsequent year. __- 


12, 013, 048, 722 


7, 769, 431, 810 


770 |—1, 899, 183, 000 


4, 739, 333, 000 
—212, 047, 000 


Obtigations incurred 
Comparative transfer to— 
“Major procurement other than aircraft, 
Force” 
“Maintenance and operations, Air Force” 


Air 


9, 306. 639, 952 | 


5, 870, 248, 810 


—34, 422, 026 
—1, 146, 000 


Total obligations 


5, 834, 680, 784 


4, 527, 286, 000 


Obligations by activities 


Description 


1953 actual 


| 
1954 estimate | 1955 estimate 
| 


Direct Obligations 


1. Aircraft and related procurement 
2. Guided missiles fi 
3. Industrial mobilization 


$8, 971, 274, 982 
243, 589, 369 
5, 975, 1380 


$ 5, 020, 006, 498 
678, 449, 741 
13, 419, 505 


$3, 965, 615, 000 
466, 521, 000 
15, 000, 000 


Total direct obligations - 


Obligations Payable Out of Reimbursements From Other 
Accounts 


1. Aircraft and related 


9, 220, 839, 481 


81, 223, 471 


5, 711, 875, 744 


122, $95, 040 


4, 447, 136, 000 


80, 150, 000 


Total obligations 


9, 302, 062, 952 


4, 527, 286, 000 


Obligations by objects 


Object classification 


1953 actual 


1954 estimate 


1955 estimate 


DEPARTMENT OF THE AIR FORCE 


Total number of permanent 25252 
Full-time equivalent of all other positions...._.________- 
Average number of all employees hes 


13, 756 
9 
12, 510 


Average salaries and grades: 
General schedule grades: 


Direct Obligations 
Personal services: 


Other positions 
Regular pay in excess of 52-week base 
Payment above basic rates 


Trave 

Transportation of things 

Communication services 
Other contractual services 

Supplies and materials 


3 


£5 


Equipment 


#235! 


EN 


| 


= 


| 


> 
82 


ted 
| 
|| | 
— 
| | 
| 
9 
12, 755 11, 768 
Crafts, protective, and custodial grades: : 
Ungraded positions: Average salary_........._._-_-- $3, 770 $4, 122 : 
Permanent positions $56, 473, 634 $53, 
113, 212 
242, 149 21 
Total personal services ; ehoae abb6% 58, 797, 240 | 55, 4 
3, 262, 746 957 2, 
: 147, 480, 608 | 80, ! 
1, 189, 571 | 
| 212, 736 | 
142, 207, 816 
138, 028, 584 | 
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Obligations by objects—Continued 


Object classification | 1953 actual 


DEPARTMENT OF THE AIR FORCE—continued 
Direct Obligations—Continued 


Lands and structures ‘ $37, 200, 000 
Taxes and assessments 338, 610 


Total direct obligations “9, 220, 568, 7 “565, 7089 | 


71,3 310, 


1954 estimate 


$25, 800, 000 
600° 


1955 estimate 


4, 447, 136, 000 


Obligations Payable Out of Reimbursements From 
Other Accounts 


Communication services. | 100, 
Equipment. 81, 123, 27 


205, 034 
122, 600, 006 


150), 000 
80, 000, 000 


Total obligations pga out of reimbursements 
from other accounts 81, 223, 471 


Total 4 9, 301, 789, 240 


122, 805, 040 


| 

| 


834, 857, 


80, 150, 000 


4, 527, 286, 00 


ALLOCATION TO DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE 


Total number of permanent positions- 
Average number of all employees. - 


Average salaries and grades: 
General schedule grades: 
Average salary _- 
Average grade 


Personal services: 
Permanent positions. 
Regular pay in excess of 52- week ‘base. 


personal services __ 
Travel 
Communication services 
Other contractual services _- 
Supplies and materials__ 
Taxes and assesments 


Total 


ALLOCATION TO DEPARTMENT OF COMMERCE 


Total number of permanent positions___-_____- 
Full-time equivalent of all other teensone 
Average number of all employees. -.-_---- 


Average salaries and grades: 
General schedule grades: 
Average salary __ 
Average grade 
Ungraded positions: Av erage salary 


Personal services: | 
Other 


Total personal services__ 
Other contractual services 
Lands and 


Total obligations 


ALLOCATION TO THE DEPARTMENT OF THE INTERIOR 


Total number of permanent positions 
Average number of all employees. 


Average salaries and grades: 
General schedule grades: 
Average salary 
Average grade 
Crafts, protective, and custodial grades: 
salary 
Average grade 
Ungraded positions: Average salary 


10 
15 $293, 300 
| 
04 4 | 
| — — 
a | $4 700 | 
fe | $6, 136 $18, 751 
24 72 
6, 160 | 18, 823 | 
02 259 | 800 | -- 
03 9 
04 17 | 50 | 
07 9 | 25 |. 
08 938 2, 865 
CCl eee, 7, 307 | 22, 603 | 
4 | 5 | 
$4, 698 | $5, 143 
$5,858 |__- ; 
14, 565 | 
10 34, 910 | 28, 398 
CPC-4.2 
$3, 943 | 
44745—54—14 
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Obligations by objects—Continued 


Object classification 1953 actual 1954 estimate | 1955 estimate 
ALLOCATION TO THE DEPARTMENT OF THE INTERIOR— 
continued 

01 Personal services: 

Permanent positions... ..........-. $7, 416 

Regular pay in excess of 52-week base. 29 

Payment above basic 278 

Total personal 8,777 

02 Travel 385 


03 Transportation of things. 
04 Communication services 
05 Rents and utility services.............-- 

06 Printing and reproduction......................-..- 
07 Other contractual services. 

08 Supplies and materials 
09 Equipment. 
13. Refunds, awards, and indemnities 


SUMMARY 
Total number of permanent positions. 


Full-time equivalent of all other positions. 
Average number of all employees. 


Average salaries and grades: 

General schedule grades: 
Average salary a 
Average grade... 

Crafts, protective, and custodial srades: 

Average 

Ungraded positions: Average 


Direct Obligations 


01 Personal services: 
Permanent positions. 
Regular excess of 52-week 
Payment above basic rates_......--..--.-.----- 


Travel... 
Transportation of things. 
Communication services. 
Rents and utility services__........- 
Printing and reproduction 
Other contractual services. - 
Supplies and materials. 
10 Lands and structures. 
13 Refunds, awards, cord indemnities- - . 
15 Taxes and assessments... 


Obligations Payable Out of Reimbursements From Other 
Accounts 


04 Communication services. 


Total obligations out of reimbursements 
from other accoun 


Total obligations 


10, 665 
13, 190 12, 969 11, 781 
15 4 9 
12, 762 12, 523 ,7 

$4, 447 $4,512 $4, 553 
GS-4.5 GS-4.5 
$2, 735 $2, 742 $2, 752 
CPC-3.1 CPC-3.1 CPC-3.1 
$3, 770 $4, 122 $4, 443 
$56,493,044 | $56, 049, 761 $53, 905, 500 
128, 831 116,9 7, 500 
242, 202 219, 559 206, 500 
1, 968, 523 1, 987, 1, 567, 500 
58, 832, 600 88, 373, 557 55, 777, 000 
3,263, 390 3, 159, 741 2, 425, 700 

147, 480, 791 83, 065, 821 80, 933, 
1, 189, 632 1, 080, 165 1, 047, 000 
212, 751 380, 205 85, 000 
142, 408,678 | 223,674,975 | _151, 291, 000 
138,030,043 | 255, 647,274 154, 761, 500 

8, 691, 850,903 | 5,060,410, 568 | 4,000, 522, 
934, 910 25, 828,398 | 
254,805| 293, 300 
9, 220, 839, 481 | 5, 711,875,744 | 4, 447, 136, 000 
100, 194 205, 034 150, 000 
81, 123,277 | 122, 600, 006 80, 000, 000 
81,223,471 | 122, 805, 040 80, 150, 000 
9, 302, 062, 952 | 5, 834,680,784 | 4, 527, 286, 000 


j 

536 

45 

73 
—-- ___________ 

| 

| 
| i 
| 
4 
i 
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Analysis of expenditures 


| 1953 actual | 1954 estimate 


| 


j 


1955 estimate 


Unliquidated obligations, start of year: 
Contract authorization.._____ 

Obligations incurred during the year... 


Deduc 
ret in obligations in prior years - 
Obligations transferred to “Aircraft and related 

procurement (liquidation of contract authoriza | 

tion), Air Force” 
— obligations, end of year (appropria- 


Expenditures are distributed as follows: 
Out of current authorizations - - 
Out of prior authorizations_- 


| 


_|$12, 064, 493, 203 $16, 568, 409, 634 


1,685, 044, 000 
“at 9, 30 306. 639, 952 | 


| $13, 970, 635, 404 


| 23, 05 056, ‘177, 155 | 22, 438, 658, 444 
| 11,082,548 | 1, 445, 218, 000 
| 1, 685, 044, 000 
‘| 81, 223, 471 


--| 16, 568, 409, 634 4 | 13, 970, 635, 404 


| 
4,710, 417, 507 7 | 


"5, 870, 248, 810 | 4, 527, 286, 000 
18, 497, 921, 404 

122, 805,040 | 80, 150, 000 
11, 717, 771, 404 

6, 900, 000,000 | 6, 700, 000, 000 
200, 000, 000 


6, 500, 000, 000 


Amounts available for liquidation of contract authorization 


| 1953 actual 1954 estimate | 1955 estimate 
Applied to contract authorization... | —1, 685, 044, 006 


Analysis of expenditures 


| 
1953 actual 1954 estimate 


1955 estimate 
Unliquidated obligations, start of year $42, 419, 350 | 
Obligations transferred from ‘Aircraft and related 


1, 727, 463, 350 |. 
Expenditures are distributed as follows: 7 aa 
Out of appropriations to liquidate prior year con- 
tract authorization (current authorizations) 

Out of prior authorizations 


1, 685, 044, ooo |... 
42, 419, 360 | 


Mr. Scrivner. What is the program this morning, General Asensio? 
General Asrensio. We are ready to proceed with the presentation 
of the first of our appropriations, “Aircraft and related procurement.”’ 
Our principal witness is Brigadier General Gerrity, who has a 
prepared statement, sir. 
OGLIBATIONS 


Mr. Scrivner. Before we start with his statement, at this point in 
the record we will insert pages 1-22 of the justifications entitled 
of obligations by budget program.’ 
ulations referred to are as follows:) 


“Summa 
(The ta 


| || 
{ | 
1 
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AIRCRAFT AND RELATED PROCUREMENT 


ud by program 


Title 1954 estimate 
(1) (3) 


DIRECT OBLIGATIONS 


110 Aircraft, complete__. $2, 498, 629, 407 
120 | Initial aircraft component spares and spare parts_- . 472, 938 
| Related aircraft procurement-- b 849, 125, 190 
Modification of inservice aircraft and component | 
equipment. | , 550, 371, 072, 463 
Guided missiles, complete , & 678, 449, 741 
Industrial mobilization : 13, 419, 505 
Procurement and Production Administration ___ -| i 64, 873, 500 


Obligations, fiscal year 1955 program. - e4 5, 711, 875, 744 4, 405, 000, 000 
Less portion of fiscal year 1955 program to be | 
obligated in subsequent fiscal -| 148, 012, 000 


Subtotal | 9,220, 839,481 | 5, 711. 875, 744 4, 256, 988, 000 
| Obligations during fiscal year 1955 against fiscal } 
year 1954 and prior year program funds_________- |---------------- 190, 148, 000 


Total direct obligations. 9, 220, 839, 481 5, 711, 875, 744 | 4, 447, 136, 000 


REIMBURSABLE OBLIGATIONS 


| | 
110 | Aircraft, complete 81, 123, 277 | 122, 548, 610 
130 Related aircraft procurement 
190 | Procurement and Production Administration - 


| Total rei:abursable obligations 223, 471 | 122, 805, 040° | 80, 150, 000 
Total obligations 2 | 9, 302, 062, 952 952 | 5, 834, 680, 784 784 | 4, 527, 286, 000 
| | 


GENERAL STATEMENT 


Mr. Scrivner. General Gerrity, you may proceed. 

General Gerriry. Mr. Chairman and members 0: the committee, 
before entering into a detailed discussion of the fiscal year 1955 
aircraft production program, I would like to summarize briefly— 

A. The events which have affected the aircraft program since 
the Air Force presentation of the fiscal year 1954 program to 
you in June of last year; and, 

B. Our outlook for aircraft production in the future. 

You will recall that the fiseal year 1954 aircraft program presented 
to the Congress in June 1953 continued the planned aircraft production 
at rates sufficient to equip the combat units of a 143-wing force. 

Since that time, three events have taken place which affected air- 
craft requirements. First, the end of the shooting war in Korea re- 
duced attrition requirements. Second, the new national policy of 
arming for the long pull, rather than working toward a specified 
D-day, provided more time for planning and carrying out the devel- 
opment and production programs required for building air power to 
the desired level with minimum impact on the national economy. 
Third, the Joint Chiefs of Staff recommended a new Air Force strength 
goal of 137 wings to be attained by the end of fiscal year 1957. The 
aircraft-production program has been adjusted, in the light of these 
events, to meet force equipping and modernization requirements of 
the 137-wing program. 


No. 
(4) 
| 
$2, 360, 000, 000 
| “15037, 000; 000 
282) 000, 000 
180, 000, 000 
| 470, 000, 000 
15, 000, 000 
61, 000, 000 
| 
| 
000 
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AIRCRAFT PRODUCTION 


This program has several beneficial features. First, the produc- 
tion peaks have been reduced through schedule stretchouts, resulting 
in a better average level of activity in the aircraft industry over a 
longer period of time. Second, we have been able to reduce quan- 
tities of older models in production in favor of more modern aircraft. 
Third, our adjusted aircraft program is well within the capacity of 
the industry to perform efficiently and induces greater competition. 

The rate of production aircraft for the USAF has continued along 
the buildup that had its beginning in 1950. During calendar year 
1953, aircraft acceptances amounted to 89 percent of production 
scheduled for the Air Force and 101 percent of production scheduled 
for MDAP. Expressed in terms of airframe weight, the Air Force 
received 95 percent of its scheduled production and 103 percent of 
the MDA program. For comparison purposes, 1952 production for 
USAF and MDAP showed an increase of 126 percent over 1951, while 
the 1953 increase over 1952 was 31 percent in numbers of aircraft. 
In terms of airframe weight, these increases amounted to 134 per- 
cent and 23 percent, respectively. With the exception of technical 
difficulties on one of our major programs, and a strike at the plants 
of one of our major producers, deliveries in 1953 were substantially 
in accordance with our scheduled production. 

In calendar year 1953, the combined USAF and MDAP production 
reached the peak in terms of numbers of aircraft delivered. However, 
due to the fact that heavier aircraft are coming into production, 
deliveries in terms of airframe weight will be greater during calendar 
year 1954 than during 1953. During calendar year 1954 monthly 
production will remain at about the present level. As the force is 
equipped, production will decline in calendar year 1955 and level off 
in 1956 at the rate necessary to sustain and modernize the Air Force. 
The continued production required to maintain the force modern 
will be substantially higher than pre-Korea levels. 


AIR FORCE PRODUCTION RESERVE POLICY 


To maintain an adequate production base with reduced production 
program, we have instituted the Air Force production reserve policy. 
Under this policy, we will maintain the maximum mobilization 

otential within the limits of economic feasibility. As production 
ae reduce, we will of necessity have to place certain plants in 
standby status. However, it is our objective to retain a capabilit 
for early reactivation of these plants through mobilization 
ness plans and contracts with industry. In other cases, where 
economically feasible, we will maintain pilot lines in order to attain 
the fastest possible buildup in the event of an emergency. We have 
been reviewing our production structure for the past several months 
in the light of the production reserve policy, and have already made 
certain adjustments such as phasing out of multiple sources for some 
items and in some cases entering into multiple sources on the most 
important new equipment we are procuring. Planning and imple- 
mentation under the new production reserve policy will he a continu- 
ing effort in the future, in order to maintain the soundest production 
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base as we phase out the production of older models of equipment 
and phase in new models. 

Insofar as practicable, we intend to maintain a reasonable distribu- 
tion of business throughout the aircraft industry by encouraging those 
contractors having the largest amount of business to subcontract work 
to the maximum extent economical, thereby providing other con- 
tractors with low dollar backlogs an opportunity to participate on a 
competitive basis. 

1955 AIRCRAFT PROGRAM 


Turning now to the fiscal year 1955 aircraft program in particular, 
it has been designed to continue modernization of the 137-wing Air 
Force. We plan to procure the most modern aircraft which can be 
made available consistent with our plan for adequate testing of new 
models prior to quantity production for the combat inventory. 

The quantities programed bave been determined after taking into 
account recent lead-time information from aircraft and equipment 
manufacturers with respect to each model we plan to order again in 
fiscal year 1956. You will recall that last year we indicated a reduc- 
tion in manufacturers’ reorder lead time from a previous average of 
24 months to an approximate average of 21 months. Since then our 
forecast has been borne out by further experience, and we have 
planned reorder lead times for fiscal year 1956 on an average of approx- 
imately 20 months. This reduction in lead time reflects increased 
capacity of industry, more experienced manpower, and the elimination 
of material shortages. 

We are continuing our established policy of offering to all business 
enterprises, large and small, full opportunity to produce those items 
we require. We are encouraging aggressively the employment of 
small business concerns by prime contractors. We will use competi- 
tion in negotiation wherever appropriate and multiple awards wherever 
appropriate. We will take into account distressed labor areas in 
selecting sources or in phasing out facilities. 


OVERALL AIRPOWER 


Mr. Scrivner. Before we go into the specific program, there might 
be a few questions that the members will want to ask. 

While this committee understands, all the other members of the 
House and the public do not; namely, we are talking now about appro- 
priations for the Air Force, but the Air Force of itself is not the only 
air power this Nation has; is that correct? 

General Gerriry. That is correct. 

Mr. Scrivner. To get the entire picture of the striking power the 
United States has in the air we must consider not only the Air Force, 
but also Navy Air, the Marine Air, the Reserve units of the Air 
Reserve, the Air National Guard, the Navy Air Reserve, and the 
Marine Air Reserve. 

Therefore, in order to get the entire picture of the great power that 
this Nation has we must take into consideration all those factors even 
though we are just discussing the program that is called for by the 
Air Force appropriations. 

General Gerriry. That is correct, sir. 
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MODERNIZATION OF THE AIR FORCE 


Mr. Scrivner. On page 2 you set out the fact that in order to 
bring about modernization of the now determined 137-wing Air Force, 
vou have been able to reduce the quantities of older models that were 
in production in order that we may get production of newer models. 
Would you care to discuss that a bit further? That is a short state- 
ment. I know from what I have seen it required a great deal of 
planning. 

General Gerrity. Yes. For example, in the case of our fighter- 
bomber aircraft, because of the now planned program for force 
equipment for the 137 wings, we were able to reduce the quantities of 
an older model. 

Mr. Scrivner. For instance, what was one of your older models 
that vou could reduce orders on so that you might have funds avail- 
able for some newer models, and what was the newer model? 

General Gurriry. In this particular case we reduced the quantity 
of F-84-F’s in favor of buying a larger quantity of a later supersonic 
airplane, the F—100. 

Mr. Scrivner. You mentioned the F-84—F. Some people will say, 
“Goodness, General, that is not an older model; that is a new one.’ 

As a matter of fact, deliveries are just now beginning to come into 
the Air Force. That is a newer model, and you are already now 
talking about replacing that. That demonstrates one of the problems 
we have; namely, that by the time some of these programs get well 
underway and you are just starting to get delivery, we have long before 
the delivery date started to work to plan and develop a still better 
plane for the Air Force. That is what has happened here? 

General Grerriry. That is correct, sir. 

Mr. Scrivner. The F-84—F in our book, and in the minds of the 
average person, is a new plane just coming to the Air Force, but 
already the Air Force has undertaken to replace it. While it may 
sound a little strange, it is good common sense. Even though the 
F-84-F is a new plane, if we can get one which will do a better job 
and be a more modern plane 2 or 3 years from now as the Air Force 
progresses, that is what we should do. We cannot remain static. 
It is hard for people to understand. If you get a good plane, why do 
you not keep on making it? 

General Gernity. That is right. We have to continue to modernize 
our Air Force. If you will recall, we first started procuring the 
F-84-F in 1950. e are now starting to procure a more modern 
airplane which has become available through advances in the state 
of the art. 

Mr. Scrivner. You said that you started to procure the F-84—F 
in 1950. You did not procure any in 1950. 

General Gerrity. That is right. Our initial planning was started 
in 1950. 


RELATION OF NUMBERS OF PLANES TO AIRFRAME WEIGHT 


Mr. Scrivner. Another question that generally arises when we 
get on the floor of the House is relative to airframe weight as compared 
to the number of planes. 
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Now, what general good purpose does it serve to discuss airframe 

weight as compared to the number of planes? 

eneral Gerrity. Mr. Chairman, we build aircraft of varying 
size and weights. Some of our lightest airplanes are many times less 
the weight of some of our heavier combat airplanes, so therefore, 
talking in terms of numbers of airplanes alone does not give us a true 
measure of the scale of effort of the aircraft industry to produce 
aircraft. We have used the term “airframe weight”’ to give us a more 
true representation of that effort. 

Perhaps I might answer the question by giving an example of why 
we use airframe weight as a measure of effort in the aircraft industry. 

In this particular case we might compare the B—52, which is our 
long-range strategic intercontinental bomber, to the T-34, which is 
a trainer airplane. 

Now, measured in terms of numbers of aircraft, 1 T—34 equals 1 
B-52, but in terms of airframe weight and effort to produce, we could 
ae approximately 150 T-34’s for the same effort required to build 
1 B-52. 


REDUCTIONS IN LEAD TIME 


Mr. Scrivner. There was considerable discussion last year, and I 
do not care to rake out cold embers, about lead time. There was some 
question raised as to whether or not the revamped lead time was 
realistic or not. I note on page 4 of your statement that you do find 
that the estimate of reorder lead time that was prescribed last year 
has proven to be a proper period. 

As a matter of fact, due to many circumstances—including the 
increased know-how and the capacity of the industry—perhaps you 
will be able to cut that reorder lead time down 1 month to 20 months. 

General Gerrity. That is true. We have so far realized our esti- 
mates presented to you in our last hearings of June 1953, and we are 
predicting even further reductions in our new fiscal year program. 

I might give you an example of some of these reductions in lead 
time for items which have resulted in reductions of lead time for end 
aircraft. 

For example, in aluminum ingots, the lead time in 1954 versus 1952 
has reduced from 5 months to 3 months. All of this is reflected, of 
course, in the reduction of lead time for the end aircraft itself. 


LEAD TIME ON COMPONENT PARTS 


Mr. Scrivner. What are you running into in lead time on some of 
your component parts? 

General Gerrity. In the case of one of our modern jet engines, 
the J-57, we are running into a 14% to 15 months’ lead time. 

Mr. Scrivner. As compared to what previous lead time? 

General Gerrity. It was 17 to 18 months lead time approximately 


a year ago. 


DEFINITION OF SMALL BUSINESS 


Mr. Scrivner. What does the Air Force consider to be small- 
business concerns—approximately what size? 

General Gerrity. We are using ground rules defining small- 
business concerns as firms generally employing iess than 500 people. 

Mr. Scrivner. Any questions, Mr. Mahon? 

Mr. Manon. No questions. 
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AIRCRAFT—COMPLETE 


Mr. Scrivner. We will insert at this point in the record page 1-24 
of the justifications. 
(The justification page referred to follows:) 
Program 110. Airecraft—Complete (obligations) : 
1953 actual $6, 286, 354, 806 
1954 estimate _.. 2,498, 629, 4)7 
1955 estimate !_ 
1 Requirements for the fiscal year 1955 Program 110 are to be financed as follows: 
Carry-over from fiscal year 1954 and prior years . $363, 200, 000 
New obligating authority requested ‘ 1, 996, 800, 000 


Total, Program 110 fiseal year 1955 estimate : 2, 360, 000, 000 


This program provides for financing of complete aircraft ready to be flown away 
from the manufacturer’s plant. Each flyaway aircraft carries a cost which repre- 
sents not only the cost of manufacturing the airframe, but also includes the cost 
of equipping it with engines, armament systems, weapons, electronic systems, 
instruments and all other equipment and accessories necessary to effectively per- 
form its assigned mission. Additional costs included in this program consist of 
production tooling where applicable, an allowance for engineering changes during 
the production cycle, and first destination transportation charges. 

The quantities of aircraft provided in this estimate are required for an orderly 
build-up to 137 wings and the necessary supporting units by end fiscal year 1957. 
Funds are included to offset peacetime attrition during the production period. 
The funds requested in this budget program will finance the planned production 
of 1,167 aircraft as reflected in the latest aircraft production schedule. These 
quantities will provide only for minimum reorder lead time for follow-on-procure- 
ments. 

The reorder lead times used in planning this program were determined on an 
individual mode] basis. In some cases, the lead time has been decreased from 
that used for the same model in fiscal year 1954. New models have been intro- 
duced as required to continue the 137-wing force in a modern status. 

The fiscal year 1955 budget estimates are based on approximate price levels as 
of November 1, 1953, using the latest manufacturers’ quotations, learning curves, 
actual cost experience, and the latest planning configuration of the airplanes. 


General Gerrity. Program 110 covers financing of 1,167 aircraft 
in the fiscal year 1955 program in the amount of $2,360 million. 

If you will refer to this booklet here, we have a more detailed 
breakdown of the program. 

Mr. Scrivner. This, I assume, should be off the record. 

General Grrrity. If I may, please. 

(Discussion off the record.) 


REDUCTION IN INITIAL UNIT COST OF PLANES 


Mr. Scrivner. In discussing some of these production matters off 
the record, it has been noted that one of the planes to be produced 
will have a unit cost of over $15,700,000. Looking at it casually, 
that seems to be a terrific price to pay for one plane, but as | under- 
stand the program as explained to us off the record, this cost will 
cover the first orders of this plane, and in that cost will be included 
many items other than the cost of the plane itself. 

So that we may have some information, I would appreciate it if 

ou would tell us what other costs outside the cost of the plane itself 
1s included in the $15,700,000. 

General Gerrity. Yes, Mr. Chairman. 

In this particular case we are amortizing over a relatively small 
quantity of airplanes the entire cost of procuring initial drawings for 


second source production, performing the necessary liaison, and most 
- important, the cost of tooling required. 

In addition, there is the initial learner cost. 

Mr. Sertvner. In other words, as you first start buildmg new 
planes, even though you have in a plant experienced production men 
who have built other planes somewhat similar to the ones in question, 
there are many new pieces of equipment necessary, and in the handling 
of those pieces of equipment it becomes necessary to re-teach many of 
your employees in the plant how to handle these various pieces of 
construction equipment, and that, of course, takes time. It slows 
down the rate of production and does add to the cost. 

As I understand it, after this first order has been completed, then 
we could expect to see a rather substantial reduction in the cost per 
unit of the succeeding planes inasmuch as the tooling will have been 
amortized, the workmen will have learned to become more proficient 
with the equipment they must use, and you will not have to worry so 
much about your detailed specifications, drawings, engineering and 
all those things that go into the cost of the first order. 

General Gerriry. That is correct, sir. In other words, the costs 
are nonrecurring costs and are amortized over first quantity, and we 
gain the benefits by reduced costs in additional numbers produced 
later. 

Mr. Scrivner. I suppose if we wanted to go into past history one 
of the outstanding examples that we could show of this reduction in 
cost in subsequent orders would be the B-36. As I remember it, the 
first costs were rather high in the stratosphere, but as soon as we got 
into production the costs came down to an almost unbelievable figure. 

General Gerriry. Our actual experience in reduction on that pro- 
gram has shown that. 

Mr. Scrrvner. We would expect that same experience to recur in 
these other new planes that we have been discussing. 

General Gerriry. It is reasonable to predict that. 

Mr. Secrtvner. Maybe not to such a great degree, but at least a 
large percent. 

General Grerriry. Yes. 

(Diseussion off the record.) 


COST OF B-52 AIRCRAFT 


Mr. Manon. Mr. Chairman, I would like at this point to ask a few 
questions of General Gerrity. 

General, it is often desirable to have more than one source of supply 
for an airplane, or for an airplane engine, or other defense items. 

As I understand the situation, when you first go into production 
at a plant on a certain item, the cost is much higher on the first few 
units that are produced than upon the subsequent units, as a general 
rule; is that correct? 

General Gerrity. That is correct. 

Mr. Mauon. As I understand it, if you have an item being made 
at a given plant and open up a second source of supply, you are 
placed in the position of paying more at the new source of supply 
for what may be the identical item, than you pay at the old source 
of supply; is that correct? 

General Gerritry. That is true initially, sir. 


. 
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Mr. Manon. That is inevitable and perfectly proper, as I under- 
stand it. 

General Grerriry. Yes. 

Mr. Manon. In the testimony last week—I am not sure whether 
it was on the record or not, but I want this on the record because I 
do not see why it should not be there—it was testified that the new 
or the first increment of the new 52’s that are preduced at Wichita 
will cost more per aircraft than the ones being produced at Boeing 
in Seattle; is that correct? 

General Grrrity. That is correct. 

Mr. Manon. What is the discrepancy or variation in cost between 
the B-52 from Seattle and the B—52 from Wichita? You gave us 
that figure last week. 

General Grerriry. As I recall, the airplanes initially being delivered 
from Wichita have a unit cost of approximately $15,700,000; whereas 
the aircraft being delivered from Seattle at the same period will cost 
about $8,700,000. 

Mr. Manon. Of course, both production costs at both plants will 
go down as production increases? 

General Grerritry. That is true. 

Mr. Manon. I do not know whether this information you want to 
supply for the record or not—I do not see any reason why it should 
not be—but if you do not want to supply the original cost of a B-52 
you can supply the figure as to the variation in cost. 

General Gurriry. Yes. 

(The information requested is as follows:) 

The first B—52 aircraft procured from the original source cost in excess of 
$20 million each, flyaway. This unit cost contained amortization of nonrecurring 
start-up costs and an allowance for the inexperience of both labor and management 
in producing this particular model. Now that the amortization is behind us and 
experience has been gained, the cost of this model at the same source is estimated 
at $8,700,000 each in the fiscal year 1955 program. 

At the second source the unit cost of the first procurement is estimated to be 
$15,700,000 in the fiscal year 1955 program. It contains amortization of non- 
recurring costs to start-up production at the second source. In successive pro- 
curements the costs there will come down to about the same level as the original 
source. 

Continued production at either source will result in further moderate decreases 
because of the experience gained. As we say it, they will be lower on the “learning 
curve.” 

Mr. Manon. Now, could you give some other examples in aircraft 
production or engine production somewhat comparable and explain 
whv this has to be so? 

General Asensto. May I introduce at this point the matter that 
initially the B-52 at Seattle was more expensive than its initial 

uantity at Wichita. I think that it is important to understand that. 

he resultant unit cost depends largely on the precurement schedule 
by virtue of the fact that the tooling is amortized against the early 
quantity. There will be a variation in cost in accordance with the 
variation in quantity against which you spread that heavy tooling 
amortization. 
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VARIATIONS IN INITIAL PRODUCTION COSTS 


Mr. Manon. The reason that I bring the point up is that some 
people who do not understand this situation think that if they uncover 
a fact where the Government is paying more for one item in one 
plant than it is paying for an identical item at another plant there is 
something scandalous going on. I just want the whole truth made 
plain in the record at this point. Knowing what I am trving to make 
clear, would you develop that? 

General Grerriry. Yes. 

General Asens1o. We will review the record and amplify it. 

Mr. Scrivner. You will recall when we were at Fort Worth the 
story that we got there of what the B-36 had originally cost and what 
the ones then coming off the line last fall were costing, and it was just 
a fantastic figure. By that time all the cost of the plane and equip- 
ment had been amortized. All the engineering costs had been amor- 
tized. The cost of teaching the workmen had been amortized. They 
had their production down on a good line. They have done all those 
things which did bring the costs down. Personally, I was amazed 
at the difference in the present cost and the cost when they were 
originally made. It is really a fantastic story. 

(The information requested is as follows:) 

An excellent further example to show the behavior of unit aircraft costs (fly- 
away) when production of the same model is initiated at multiple sources, after 
the production is underway at the original source, is contained in our experience 
with the present medium bomber. 

The first. procurement of B-47’s at Marietta cost approximately $7,600,000 
each for 17, and the first procurement of B-47’s at Tulsa cost approximately 
$14,848,000 each for 5. These second and third source procurements were placed 
in the same year that we ordered 510 B-47’s from the original Wichita source at 
an approximate cost of $2,200,000 each. In this instance the nonrecurring 
startup costs at Wichita had been previously amortized over earlier procure- 
ments. Accordingly, the unit cost there contained only normal manufacturing 
charges. On the other hand at Marietta and Tulsa the unit costs contained the 
amortization and were “higher on the learning curve.’’ The higher unit price at 
Tulsa, as compared to Marietta, demonstrates the effect of amortizing non- 
recurring costs over fewer articles, only 5 at Tulsa while at Marietta they were 
amortized over 17 articles. 


CALCULATION OF ATTRITION RATE 


Mr. Scrivner. In the presentation of this program, as I under- 
stand the statement we have been given, you are now calculating 
your attrition according to a peacetime rate rather than what we 
experienced while the Korean war was going on? 

General Grerrity. That is correct, sir. 

Mr. Scrivner. Of course, since you have different types of planes, 
differing in size and weight, as you pointed out, with each one we 
would anticipate a different and varied lead time. There is no 
fixed lead time per plane as such, but the lead time depends primarily 
upon the type of plane itself? 

General Gerrity. That is right, sir. It depends upon the size 
and the complexity of the airplane. 

Colonel Davis. It also depends on the number of times we have 
procured the airplane. 


! 
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TOTAL FUNDS AVAILABLE FOR AIRCRAFT PROCUREMENT 


Mr. Scrivner. I wish that you would prepare for the record a 
brief statement showing how much new money is being requested 
for the aircraft procurement program, how much is carried over from 
previous years’ appropriations, and what the anticipated carryover 
at the end of 1955 will be. 

General Grerriry. That statement will be inserted in the record 
at this point. 

(The statement requested is as follows:) 

Following is a table which shows the carryover from prior years and the new 
authority requested in fiscal year 1955 by budget program for the “Aircraft and 
related procurement” appropriation: 


[Values in millions} 


Carryover New au- Total "woe 
from prior thority gram, fiscal 
years requested year 1955 


Aircraft, complete 363. $1, 996.8 $2, 360.0 
Initial aircraft component spares and spare parts___ i. 5. 1, 037.0 
Related aircraft procurement Le 

Modification of inservice aircraft and component equip- 


282.0 

Guided missiles, complete 204. 9 265. 470.0 

Industrial mobilization. 

Procurement and Production Administration 


The figures shown in the first column represent funds from fiscal year 1954 and 
prior appropriations which are unobligated, or will be deobligated, and which 
will not be needed to complete financing the prior programs. When added to 
the new authority requested, as shown in the second column, the total fiscal year 
1955 program as shown in the last column can be financed. None of these funds 
are planned for carryover into fiscal year 1956 for application to fiscal year 1956 
requirements. 

Mr. Scrivner. Any questions, Mr. Mahon? 

Mr. Manon. No questions. 

General Grerrity. In this booklet we have a description of each 
aircraft which is in the fiscal year 1955 program for procurement. 

Mr. Scrivner. This book to which you have referred will be 
available to the committee for reference during these hearings? 

General Grurriry. Yes. 

Mr. Scrivner. You may proceed off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 


NECESSITY FOR DIFFERENT TYPES OF PLANES 


Mr. Scrivner. General, in discussing some of our procurement 
rograms off the record, we have gone into different types of planes. 
or instance, we have discussed one plane that is an all-weather inter- 

ceptor and another plane that is a day interceptor. The question 
often arises: Why do we have so many different types of planes? If 
you have a plane which is an all-weather interceptor, which will fly 
day or night in any type of weather, why do you have to have a plane 
that is just primarily used in daylight as a day interceptor and is not 
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used in all weather? Why do we have to have them both? If the 
all-weather plane will do it, why have another? 

General Gerrity. Mr. Chairman, the reason for that, I might 
explain in this way: In the case of the all-weather fighter aircraft, 
we have a requirement to be able to meet an enemy bomber threat 
under all conditions of weather. This requires we install in this 
all-weather interceptor equipment which will enable us to perform 
the interceptor mission under conditions of night and bad weather. 
This requires complex radar and computer equipment. It also re- 
quires particular performance in the way of range and altitude to which 
we have to tailor the aircraft designwise. This airplane, because of 
its complex installations, is not only nore costly than the more simple 
day fighter, but also it is heavier and does not have the same perform- 
ance capabilities from the standpoint of maneuverability and altitude 
as a simpler lighter weight airplane. 

We have designed day fighters of a lighter weight version to meet 
enemy day fighters in the battle for air superiority. This airplane is 
simple in order to attain that degree of maneuverability in performance 
at extreme altitudes in order to be able to combat the air superiority 
threat of enemy high altitude fighters. 

Mr. Scrivner. If you have anything additional to say on this 
subject, you may insert it in the record at this point. 

(The following additional information was furnished for the record.) 

It is generally understood and accepted that an Air Force must consist of 
bomber, fighter, trainer, and cargo-type aircraft. These designations are only 
general categories which originated back in the World War I era. It is not 
possible to build one type aircraft, for each of these few general categories, which 
can effectively deal with the enemy threat and capability. Just as the bomber 
cannot be expected to perform the same role as a fighter, we cannot expect a 
small tactical bomber designed for close support in combat areas to perform the 
intercontinental strategic bomber role. Perhaps the simple analogy is to com- 
pare aircraft with motor vehicles. It is generally accepted that automobiles, 
delivery trucks, transport vans, and motorcycles are each designed to perform 
a specific job as effectively and economically as possible. 

he Air Force bas adopted specialization in aircraft to perform certain combat 
missions as the need has arisen, in order to obtain maximum performance at the 
lowest cost in manpower and material. A day fighter is much more simple and 
less costly to procure and maintain than an all-weather fighter. 

Our recent experience in Korea illustrated the need for specialized aircraft to 
perform particular missions. You will recall the F—86F, a day fighter, was 
eminently successful in combat against the MIG-15. It enabled us to maintain 
air superiority in the combat area. 

We will continue to design and build the types of aircraft necessary to counter- 
act and overcome military weapons and tactics utilized by the enemy. 

General Grerrity. Off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 


PRESENCE OF WITNESSES 


Mr. Scrivner. There are two matters I would like to discuss at 
this time. One of them will have to be off the record. 

General Stone and General AsEensto, we talk a lot about manpower. 
T do not want this committee to be the cause of any wasted manpower. 
For instance, here in this room the Air Force has 15 or 16 individuals, 
mostly military, with 2 or 3 civilians. Out in the hallway there are 
two groups totalling geen another 25 or 30 or maybe more. 

i 


I realize that you like to have some these men available in case a 
question arises, but I do hope something can be worked out where 


i 
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we can hold down the number to a bare minimum. Personally, | 
would rather have the committee wait for a half hour while you send 
down to the Pentagon and bring somebody up, or get an answer by 
telephone, than to have all of these people waiting just to be available. 
I think we can anticipate some of the questions that will arise. 

If necessary, if we do not have the man right here who has all the 
detailed information, we can bring him up the next day or something. 
Please take some steps to hold this down to the minimum. It will 
benefit all of us. 

General Asensio. Yes, sir. We have had a particularly knotty area 
with regard to the aircraft, because we have representation, when it 
comes to aircraft, from procurement and production engineering, from 
the Air Materiel Command, from programing and, of course, from 
budget. That adds more in this area than perhaps any other. 

We do have one particular time when there will be more people than 
any of us want here, and that is as we are nearing the end of considera- 
tion of one particular program and have asked the witnesses to be 
here ready for the next one. Actually, I had summoned the witnesses 
for program 120 as we proceeded through this book, so that accounts 
for numbers apparently in excess being present. 

Mr. Scrivner. We should try to work it out so that it will not take 
so many people. 

General Asmnsto. We cetrainly shall observe the committee’s 
wishes, sir. 

Mr. Scrivner. It is better that way. We have time this year that 
we did not have last year. If it is necessary for the committee to wait 
15 or 20 minutes to get some witnesses up it would be better to do 


that than to have a great number of them waiting. We may splash 
over and may not get through with one witness as early as we thought. 
Rather than have 15 or 20 waiting for a half hour or an hour it is 
better for us, since we have only 3 members of the committee and 
1 clerk, to wait 20 minutes or even a half hour. 

General Asensio. We appreciate that, sir, and shall operate on that 
principle. 


REFINEMENT OF PLANES 


Mr. Scrivner. The other question is carrying along somewhat the 
line we were discussing before Mr. Mahon and | had to go over to the 
full committee meeting. We were discussing the refinement of planes. 

Sometimes it appears that the Air Force—and of course that is 
true for the Navy in all their production, I guess—seeks to refine 
things to a very great degree. If you will look at some of these planes, 
they are a very highly finished product. 

1 noticed last fall when I was in England and when I talked with 
some of the English fliers and English plane producers, that in their 
production program they do not go nearly so far in the polishing and 
finishing as we do. I was told that it makes a great difference in the 
cost of the plane and does not unduly affect the operation; and during 
the course of the discussion one pilot who overheard part of it stated 
that when he was in Korea with his jet fighter he ran into some flack, 
and he got a few holes in the wing of his jet and much to his amaze- 
ment it operated more proficiently than it did with a perfectly smooth 
skin. I do not know whether that is physically possible. Maybe it 
was imagination. I do not know. 
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It just struck me that although there may be a good reason for all 
of this, as a layman it sometimes seems we are seeking too great 
perfection which is costing us a lot of money we do not need to spend. 
If the English can get just as good an operation from their planes 
with less of this spit and polish and finish why can we not do the 
same? Why do you have to have them all so darned slick? You get 
them so slick they almost go through the air as though they were 
greased, and then you have to immediately build turbulence back into 
the wing of the plane so that you have enough air turbulence to really 
operate properly. 

You are the top man on this, General. You are the expert. What 
is the answer? 

General Gerriry. Sir, we are constantly seeking for ways of reduc- 
ing cost of our material while obtaining the material we need to do the 
job. In this particular case of exterior finish we do know that in 
our high-speed aircraft smoothness of exterior finish does contribute 
to performance. I was not aware of the difference of opinion that 
the British had on this particular subject. 

Mr. Scrivner. Maybe we might talk to some of them. 

Off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Scrivner. As I said earlier in the hearings, many of these 
questions I do not raise solely as an individual. I ask many questions 
that are asked either of me or somebody else every once in awhile so 
that we can lay them out on the table. 1am merely the spokesman 
to get them out on the record and get the observations of the Air 
Force or whatever service it may be in relation thereto. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Scrivner. Are there any questions, Mr. Mahon? 

Mr. Maxon. No questions. 

Mr. Scrivner. Thank you, General. 


Tuurspay, Frepruary 25, 1954. 


AFTERNOON SESSION 
Arr Force Spare Parts AND PRACTICES 


Mr. Scrivner. The committee will come to order and resume the 
hearings. 

We will now hear from Brigadier General Dau, Director of Supply 
and Services, Air Materiel Command. 

Do you have a statement, General Dau? 

General Dav. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Scrivner. You may proceed. 


GENERAL STATEMENT 


General Dav. Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, your 
report following last year’s hearings requested an explanation of the 
Air Force spare parts policies and practices. With your permission, 
I would like to introduce this subject at this time, since it applies to 
more than one of the appropriation justifications to follow. 
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This statement involves funds obtained from the appropriations 
“Aircraft and Related Procurement” (program 120) and “Maintenance 
and Operations” (project 411). To a limited extent it also involves 
projects 141 and 414 within these appropriations. 

It is our policy to provide sufficient spares and spare parts to enable 
our aircraft to perform specifically planned and approved flying 
activities, both in peace and war. It is also our policy to provide 
these essential spares at a minimum cost to the taxpayer. Iam pre- 
pared to demonstrate how our practices increasingly adhere to these 
basic policies in all phases of management. 

You will note that this overall policy statement included the phrase 
“Specifically planned and approved flying activities.”’ It did not 
refer to support of a given number of aircraft. I cannot be successful 
in this demonstration unless | emphasize this point and place in proper 
perspective the practice of referring to a percentage of spares dollars 
related to aircraft dollars. The reasoning is simple; from the spares 
support standpoint the same number of a given spare part is required 
to support one airplane flying 10,000 hours as for 10 aircraft each 
flying 100 hours. Consideration of deployment, training, mainte- 
nance, manning, etc., causes the number of aircraft of each type and 
model to vary and generally limits the number of hours flown by any 
one aircraft to a comparatively narrow range. However, basically, 
it is what these aircraft are to do during a specified period of peace or 
war that determines the spares requirements we present to you. 


MONETARY ACCOUNTING PROGRAM 


The use by review authorities of a spares percentage factor related 
to complete aircraft undoubtedly stems from the inability to obtain 
any other simple means for judging the magnitude of requirements for 
some 500,000 distinct items. This is a problem with which manage- 
ment within the Air Force, as well as the Congress, is deeply con- 
cerned. The system of continuous dollar accounting of our inven- 
tories and transactions, now being implemented, will assist in this 
respect as well as being a distinct aid to our internal management. 
While we have embarked energetically on this new program of mone- 
tary accounting and in some respects are already using it for manage- 
ment purposes, it has a long way to go before it will provide the 
information for a complete balance statement. However, I will 
present as a part of this statement an analysis, in dollar terms, of the 
disposition of our spares dollars from the beginning of the Korean con- 
flict to the end of this fiscal year. This analysis is based upon the best 
available records but I am sure that both the committee and the Air 
Force are looking forward to the future when we can talk in terms of 
audited dollar totals. 

Mr. Scrivner. My recollection is that last year we had some repre- 
sentatives from the Air Materiel Command that told us about a spares 
study group that had just been organized and was just under way. 

Is this the result of a study of that group, or does this tie into it in 
any way? 

General Dav. Very indirectly, sir. What I am referring to here is 
the system of monetary accounting. 

Mr. Scrivner. I mean, does your entire spares program tie into 
the studies that got under way last year? 
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General Dav. The studies of the spares study group are an integral 
part of the entire spares program. 

To have a better appreciation of this analysis and to promote an 
understanding of the seemingly high dollar amounts involved in the 
aircraft spares inventory, I would like to describe certain policies and 
concepts which the Air Force considers fundamental if a state of readi- 
ness is to be maintained. These policies, which we consider sound 
and essential to the mission of the Air Force, inherently result, over a 

eriod of years, in the accumulation of inventories which the Air 
orce cannot consume in its approved annual operational programs. 


12 MONTHS’ OPERATION-SUPPORT POLICY 


It is Air Force policy to procure, insofar as possible, the aircraft 
spares and spare parts necessary to support 12 months’ operation 
concurrently with delivery of each new aircraft. Only by adherence 
to this policy can the Air Force provide its fighting and air support 
forces with the supply backup necessary to insure uninterrupted 
flyability of the latest and best in-production aircraft. It can be 
appreciated that forecasting the spare parts consumption as well as 
the necessary nonconsumable support items of a new and complex 
airplane is not an exact proposition. The B-52, for example, has 
between 80,000 and 90,000 component parts to be considered. As a 
result of detailed review and study of these many items, we are pur- 
chasing support quantities of some 12,000 to 15,000 of them. Under- 
estimating these initial requirements would result in grounded air- 
craft and the consequent freezing of all related resources—equipment, 
facilities, personnel, and so forth. Overestimating could result in 
dead inventory and possible ultimate waste. The foresight employed 
in our efforts to forecast requirements is the product of the back- 
ground, experience, and judgment of the contractor’s engineering 
staff, as well as that of Air Force engineering, maintenance, supply, 
and operational organizations. Continual improvement in the tech- 
niques employed in provisioning and the application of experience 
particularly on the larger jet aircraft will result in greater accuracy 
in our current provisioning than we have sometimes realized in the 
past. However, the proof must wait upon experience and even then 
that experience may be tempered by extraneous factors which were 
unknown and therefore could not conceivably have been considered 
at the time initial requirements were estimated. Unfortunately, the 
aircraft items we are dealing with and to which my statements allude 
cannot for the most part be purchased “off the shelf”’ or manufactured 
overnight when and if required. I am sure you can appreciate and 
will agree that they must be procured and produced concurrently 
with the aircraft even though this procedure has inherent in it a 
probability of excess if we are to protect our huge capital investment 
and insure the sustained effectiveness of our first line forces. 


PHASING OF MODERN SUPPORTING AIRCRAFT 


Another matter which I would like to discuss is the necessity for 
supporting aircraft during the period of maximum usefulness. To 
maintain supremacy in the quality of our first line force requires a 
constant phasing in of more efficient models with a balancing reduction 
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in outmoded models. The quantities of support materiel in base 
stocks and pipeline for a widely deployed, very active aircraft are an 
absolute necessity when that aircraft occupies the position of ‘best in 
class” in our fighting force. When the aircraft is gradually replaced 
in the active Air Force inventory by later models, remaining quantities 
of support materiel become inactive, just as the aircraft themselves 
become inactive. 

The Air Force considers it extremely important that the materiel 
support dollars involved in maintaining a modern Air Force be ex- 
plained in detail to insure an understanding of the things which 
necessarily bring about these costs. Fundamentally the spares 
support costs are of the same nature as the costs involved in phasing 
in new models of aircraft and phasing out older models. The pro- 
curement of new aircraft and the retirement of older aircraft is recog- 
nized as costly—the phasing in and out of spares pertaining to these 
aircraft must be similarly recognized. This straightforward analogy 
is confused, however, by the varied nature of spares and spare parts. 
Some spares, such as complete engines, do not wear out and obviously 
they must be retired when the aircraft are retired. Some spares 
wear out very rapidly and others very slowly. A few are purchased 
for contingencies, such as a spare wing tip, and if the contingency does 
not occur, the item ultimately becomes excess. Still others are con- 
sumed in use and good management can control and regulate these 
stocks to prevent the accumulation of excesses. Thus we have a 
wide range of characteristics among the five-hundred-thousand-odd 
items in the category of aircraft spares, spare parts, and supplies. 
To illustrate, I have a few charts showing examples of this range. 

I think that you have seen some of these charts in past years. I 
have not selected very many but have selected illustrative ones. 

This chart is a rotary assembly applicable to the H—19 helicopter. 

It has a wearout rate of 22 percent. By that I mean, of those 
removed 22 percent must be condemned, It has a critical moving 
part here which in turn influences this 22 perceat [indicating]. 


TWIN-ENGINE HELICOPTER 


Mr. Scrivner. While you are on that, we received information just 
recently about a new type twin-engine helicopter that apparently is 
poing to use a little different method of applying the power to the 


lade. Does that involve the rotary assem 
be eliminated? 

General Dav. I am not qualified on the new helicopter. I would 
judge you will still have a similar mechanism for the assembly to 
control the blades. 

In repairing this assembly when it is removed for overhaul we have 
to have on hand a stock of some 373 different parts, but that does not 
mean that every part is used in any one overhaul. 

The time between overhauls runs about 450 hours, 

Mr. Scrivner. That is the time that the helicopter is flying or this 
particular assembly is used. It is in use that many hours _costhenas 
overhauls? 

General Dav. That is the number of hours this helicopter will fly 
between removals, 


ly, or will that assembly 


; 
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In contrast to that example we have here a chart showing a control 
assembly for metering fuel into the J-35 engine used on the F-89 
aircraft. 

Its unit cost is $1,493. 

Its wearout rate is only 4 percent. The nature of it is such that 
they do not become destroyed as easily. 

The range of overhaul parts in this case is 250, roughly comparable 
to the other. 

The time between overhauls is 300 hours. 

Now, I have an example of a different category of spares. 

This is a fin tip assembly. 

It is the colored part of the tail of the B-52. Its unit cost is $50,760. 
We purchased two of these for each contracted aircraft. The impor- 
tant point to note here is there is no time between overhaul. There 
can be no experience. Best judgment tells us that while these are in 
production we should buy a minimum of them since the hazards of 
service are such that it would be a good investment. So two in a 
case like this seems reasonable. 

Mr. Scrivner. What conditions would arise that would require the 
replacement of an item like that? 

General Dav. It could be anything from battle damage on down 
to routine damage in flight, or on the base. I classify these in my 
statement as “contingencies.” If the contingency does not occur, 
you never use them. 

General Asensro. I think that it would be well to bring out here, 
General Dau, that we do seek every possible method of applying past 
experience in arriving at the basis for procurement of these items. 

General Dav. That is correct. 

Mr. Scrivner. When you go into a new type of plane engines, the 
whole works being new, it is pretty hard to have any experience to 

on. 

General Asensro. That is why the judgment factor looms so large 
in this instance, sir: 

General Dav. You referred a while ago to Mr. King’s spares study 
group. One of the things investigated was to make a very thorough 
examination of all of these so-called high value items. The most 
competent people available, both from the engineering and opera- 
tional and maintenance angle, went over carefully just what we 
should buy. There was no broad brush treatment. 

The next chart here shows the obvious small parts, bearings, clamps, 
bolts, rivets, and various metal products. 


SPARES MANAGEMENT PROBLEM 


Further to portray the spares management problem, 1 intend to 
describe a part of the spares life story of one of our aircraft. Each 
yearend position can be described in terms of parts consumed during 
the year and stocks required on hand to — flying during the 


following year. In this description you will see that the annual 


operating cost—the cost of items consumed or worn out during the 
year—is relatively small compared to the stocks required to support 
these operations. There appears to be little that is controversial in 
the quantity that is consumed; the misunderstanding arises in the 
other necessary spares investments and the relative dollar amounts. 
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For example, a large amount of this other investment consists of 
what is commonly referred to as authorized stock levels. These are 
the necessary backup to insure continuity of supply, to balance out 
fluctuations in issues, and to meet certain emergencies. They are 
held in part at our depots and in part at our bases and they cover the 
range of spares I have described. Only a small portion of the dollar 
value of these stocks is consumable; the majority consists of items 
subject to repair which, on the average, wear out only to a minor 
degree. These stocks are not included in our annual flying hour costs 
since they are not consumed and are therefore available for the 
following year. Our objective for most of the aircraft spares area 
has been to achieve a stock level of 5% months at yvearend—4 months 
divided between the Zone of Interior and oversea depots and 1% 
months at the bases. The increasing ; reponderance of oversea deploy- 
ment prompts many of our supply people to question the adequacy 
of this 5% months’ target and it is currently being reexamined. 


DELAYS IN OVERSEAS DELIVERIES 


Mr. Scrivner. Let me inquire. You say, “The increased pre- 
ponderance of overseas deployment prompts many of our supply 
people to question the adequacy of this 5% months target and it is 
currently being reexamined.” 

In discussing some of these supply problems with them, they never 
raised with me the question about the amounts on hand but the long 
period of time it took between their request and the delivery of the 
items. According to my recollection, it was 178 to 180 days. 

General Dav. They are probably referring to the time from the 
date they submit a requisition to the time the item is actually received 
by the requisitioning organization. 

Mr. Scrivner. Yes. That is a period right at 6 months. What 
is there so complex about it?) What makes it take so long? That 
seemed to be a great disturbing factor. Is not there any method that 
could be evolved with all the technical know-how you have to cut 
that time down? 

General Dav. For critical items it is cut. We send messages, 
priority requisitions. For the bulk of the items—and remember there 
are over 1 million items in the Air Force inventory—a routine pro- 
cedure is the most economical in manpower. Remember, this 180 
days that you referred to does not mean extra material. That is just 
the time involved in the process. 

Mr. Scrivner. That is right. 

General Dav. On the other hand, to keep things current, we are 
constantly analyzing that pipeline to see what we can do to speed it up. 
It becomes lengthy in some of our overseas areas. When a base in a 
certain location in Europe goes through the European depot, they in 
turn evaluate the requisition and furnish it when they can, in which 
case the pipeline is small. If they cannot, that in turn is extracted to 
the United States. In order to be sure they get everything we need, 
we send it through a monitoring depot and in turn cut to the depot 
that supplies it. A good orderly process does take a considerable time. 

Mr. Scrivner. Where you have Tinker Field as a depot for Boeing 
parts, will that program cut out any of these procedural steps, or 
decrease the amount of time? 
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General Dav. That of itself will not. I believe that program will 
insure better support in that another depot will be fully responsible 
for that airplane and there will not be a divided responsibility. Time- 
wise, that move in itself would not influence the time for a requisition 
to process back and forth. 


REPARABLE PIPELINE 


In addition to these stock levels which consist of serviceable items 
ready for issue, there is another requirement which we refer to as the 
reparable pipeline. For most items it takes about 6 months from the 
time they are removed for repair for them to be sent to the overhaul 
facility and restored to a serviceable condition. Without quantities 
to take care of this pipeline period, the aircraft would be grounded 
during the time between exhaustion of stock and return of the repaired 
item. This also is a sizable investment area and one we have subjected 
to particularly complex controls in our efforts to shorten the pipeline, 
Substantial shortening has been achieved for spare engines—a great 
deal accomplished in our high value control. 

Every year we must budget for items to be consumed or worn out. 
This is true even for older models of aircraft which are phasing out 
although in such cases some advantage is taken of reduced require- 
ments for stock levels. But in phasing out, we accumulate quantities 
of reparable items no longer required for the annual operating program. 
These are parts that wear out only after long use. Thus it is apparent 
that in 1 year we must buy consumable spares while at the same time 
we have quantities of other spares beyond the needs of the operating 
program. The dollar amount of the latter can be very large—just as 
the dollar value of aircraft retired from the active fleet is very large. 
I shall now reiterate these conditions with a charted example of the 
B-50 aircraft. 

SPARE COSTS PERTAINING TO B—50 


On this chart, year by year, I have plotted certain spare costs 
that pertain to the B-50. 

I identify the dollar costs here on the left. The vertical line bar 
represents the amount consumed by that aircraft in its program for 
that particular year; this year being 1951 [indicating]. 

Mr. Scrivner. That vertical line bar indicates approximately $12 
million or $14 million? 

General Dav. Yes, sir. 

At the end of that year, preparing for the following \ year, we must 
build up stocks in the ‘amount of approximately $52 million, consisting 
of this stock level, 5% months of operation, plus this reparable pipe- 
line—6 months for all the items that are reparable. 

This stock level [indicating] in turn, is largely of the reparables. 
A light line here within this stock level quantity shows those (below 
the line) which are consumable type items and those (above) which 
are reparable [indicating]. 

In 1952 we must also have these materials which wear out or are 
consumed. It is interesting to note on this chart, if you follow the 
trend of the vertical line bars, that you will see the approximate 
neve and decrease in the flying-hour program for this particular 
aurcralt 
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After the fiscal vear 1953 program the following vears decline. We 
note then that the stock levels and the repair cycle quantities have 
reduced. These consumable items that are no longer required in 
stock will be used to support our flying-hour program. We will also 
use the reparable items, but these, of course, are more than we wear 
out during this period. 

There is no conceivable use in the flying-hour program for these 
reparable types of items that are no longer required. As this program 
continues to decrease, this amount, the reparable items that do not 
wear out in turn increase. 

The amounts in this case by my analysis show $7,500,000 at the 
start of 1954. 

The cross-hatched portion of this bar [indicating] represents the 
stocks required to support the flying-hour program for 1953. In turn, 
this cross-hatched bar [indicating] represents the stocks required for 
this reduced 1954 program. As a result of higher stocks having been 
required in the previous years, and the fact that most of these stocks 
are reparable items that wear out very slowly, we have on hand over 
and above our requirements this amount [indicating], which I have 
differentiated by the solid portion of the bar, on hand already procured 
for the purpose of supporting previous years’ programs, but not 
pertinent to the following year’s program. 

Mr. Scrivner. What are you going to do with that? 

General Dav. In this particular aircraft, this obviously is required 
for airplanes that are not flying but vet are a part of the mobilization 
reserve. At some point, however, these become stocks that are excess 
and must be disposed of. 

Mr. Scrivner. In other words, in your B-50 program, which is 
one of our older airplanes, you hit a peak of your flying hours in the 
fiscal year 1953? 

General Dav. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Scrivner. Along with the fact that the B-50 is being phased 
out and being replaced by other planes, and the fact that the Korean 
war is no longer on, you do not have the requirement for as many of 
these planes in the hands of the user troops, therefore, the number 
of flying hours will be actually decreasing? 

General Dav. Right, sir. 

Mr. Scrivner. And you will be taking some of them out of the 
use of the flying troops and placing them in reserve, dead storage, so 
even though they are an old plane they still have a lot of use? 

General Dav. Right. 

Mr. Scrivner. So if an emergency does arise and you find a renewed 
need for B—50’s, you will still have to have on hand a considerable 
supply of your spare parts, but in analyzing the number of planes 
that you will have in your reserve, dead storage, you will find there 
will be, as far as that number of planes is concerned, a larger number 
of spares than they would possibly need, which would then become 
excess? 

General Dav. That is right. 

Mr. Scrivner. What will you do with the excess? 

General Dav. The excess will be disposed of in the normal disposal 
method. 

The solid quantity that I label on this particular chart for the B—50 
is a mobilization amount, since it is no longer required for the annual 
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program, and it eventually reaches the point where it would not be 
required for the mobilization, At that point we still have a difficult 
decision to make. Even if it is not needed for a mobilization base, 
possibly it is needed for something else. So the determination of 
when to dispose of material generated in this fashion is a very difficult 
one to make. 

Before leaving this chart I would like to be sure that you under- 
stand this relationship between the amounts that are consumed every 
year and which are quoted to you and others as the spares cost per 
flying hour and recognize that is not the only spares cost involved. 

To keep this simple, I could make these bars much larger in the 
spares area. 

For example, we have spare engines which we have not plotted here. 
We have other spares like that portion of the B—52 tail, which T will 
call contingency spares on which no issues develop as a regular 
routine and you cannot establish stock level which in turn would 
add onto these bars. So the investment cost of spares, even though 
only a small part are consumed and worn out, is quite large, and 
must be recognized if we are to support these aircraft. 

I hope this chart has clarified the relationship between various dollar 
requirements for spares. It was developed on an illustrative basis to 
show true requirements needed to fill pipelines and stock levels to 
support hours we actually flew or intend to fly during the years in- 
dicated. In the interest of simplicity, I have avoided extraneous 
factors such as underflying or overflying the program, spares pro- 
visioned for contingencies but not used, ete. By the same token, I 
have not shown other substantial and necessary investment quantities 
such as spare engines and readiness reserves. My intent was to pro- 
vide a clear picture of relative dollar values as well as the totally 
unavoidable generation of inventories ultimately not required to sup- 
port the flying program. 


DISPOSAL OF SPARES 


From a very narrow viewpoint, considering only the immediate cost 
aspects and to promote day-to-day economy in maintenance and 
storage regardless of risk, we should dispose of the reparable-type 
materiel which is not required for the sueceeding annual program once 
the aircraft bas passed its peak performance. It is obvious that much 
of this materiel should be retained for mobilization use consistent with 
aircraft retained in an inactive status. Beyond this area of pure mo- 
bilization needs, however, the Air Force is faced with a most difficult 
determination. We must weight the possibility of future unpredicta- 
ble but vital needs against the cost of maintenance and upkeep of 
stored aircraft and materiel. Recognizing the ever-changing require- 
ments placed on the Air Force through the dictates of world affairs we 
have been most conservative in our disposal criteria. We did not 
dispose of our support spares for the B-26 aircraft subsequent to 
World War II. These aircraft were used extensively in Korea and 
are now active in Indochina supported by spares which would have 
been disposed of had shortsighted economy been the sole determinate. 
Similarly, we retained large quantities of F-51 spare parts when that 
aircraft lost its position of importance in the Air Force program. 
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These parts stood us in good stead when it became necessary to use 
the F—51 in Korea. 

Mr. Manon. You are not going to launch a program other than a 
conservative program of disposition? 

General Dav. No, sir, we are not. 

You have heard of the immense quantities of spares that the Air 
force has in its inventories. I will briefly explain a chart pertaining 
to the B-29 which is similar to the one on the B-50, and which ilius- 
trates one of the basic reasons for this large inventory. In 1945 the 
B-29 was our heavy bomber. To support the peak program of 
1,155,000 flying hours actually flown that year we required at least a 
$480 million spares inventory. This figure is conservative, since it is 
based on our current allowances for stocks which are less than those 
used in 1945 and avoids consideration of extraneous factors as in the 
case of the B-50. Following 1945 the B-29 became progressively less 
significant in the peacetime program. In 1952 only 439,000 hours 
were flown, which, based on current flying-hour costs, required a 
corresponding supporting spares inventory of $190 million. In 
other words, over $200 million worth of spares essential to the support 
of the 1945 program obviously became excess to the operatirg pro- 
grams in the years immediately following. Again we may ask, how 
much of this materiel should have been disposed of, how much retained 
for mobilization and how much for some future unforeseen require- 
ment? Obviously tn this instance large quantities had to be retained 
for mobilization consistent with the war plan requirements for B-29 
aircraft. 

Using the same type of chart, Mr. Chairman, I have gone back 
from the records and built up a report on the stocks that were required 
under the same treatment to support this 1945 flying-hour program. 

Then, skipping up to 1951 and seeing the new level of flying, 
obviousty much of this, just as in the case of the B-50, must have 
become excess in this period, or be required for the mobilization needs. 
Because even starting again in 1951, assuming we were starting with 
clean aircraft—that these others were out of the picture —again this 
aircraft is simply phasing down, and these amounts shown in the 
solid portion of the bar again become not needed for support of these 
annual flying-hour programs. 

Unfortunately, the records are not clear enough to construct this 
right straight on through, but I think the inference is clear that the 
solid bars that show up in here would be roughly of that order of 
magnitude. 

You will note in this case that I have changed my designation of 
the solid block for either mobilization or excess, once we could make 
that determination. 

I could give you example after example of aircraft in similar cate- 
gories such as the B-17, F—51, F—47, B-26, and so forth; however, I 
think the point is illustrated in this one chart. The Air Force is most 
anxious and is exerting considerable energy to rid its inventories of 
obsolete and inactive stocks, but we believe it in the best national 
interests to retain materiel for which a future requirement can be 
rationally anticipated. The difficulty lies, I repeat, in making the 
decision as to exactly what quantities should be retained. I believe 
you can appreciate our conservative attitude toward disposal from the 
examples I have cited. We made some progress in our disposal pro- 
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oon last year and, through the development of more liberal criteria, 
ope to improve in 1954. The Secretary of Defense is fully cognizant 
of and supports the efforts being made in this program. 


METHODS OF COMPUTING REQUIREMENTS 


This statement regarding policies and practices would not be com- 

poe without a few words on our methods of computing requirements; 

owever, I have reserved detailed discussion to the presentations of 
the budget projects in which they apply. 

Our guiding principles which are the foundation and basis upon 
which al of these procedures and systems have been built are: First, 
we use the best methods that the Air Force, and in many cases, 
outside consultants have been able to devise, and continually subject 
these methods to review and study aimed toward refinement, improve- 
ment, and/or complete substitution. For example, Dr. Learned, an 
outstanding authority from the Harvard Business School, headed a 

oup which improved methods for computing engine requirements. 
Our own people have since improved on this. Mr. H. O. King heads 
a group of Air Force and other personnel who have spearheaded the 
idea of concentrating efforts on the limited number of high-value items 
which constitute the bulk of our dollar investment in spares. Second, 
we use budgeting methods which are sound in concept and compatible 
with the time and man-hours realistically available. Mechanical 
methods are used extensively since they are flexible enough to enable 
reestimating in a short time span to accommodate changing condi- 
tions. For example, it would be impossible to recompute budget 
requirements for the 500,000 items involved in project 411 by manual 
means in the time allowed by the budget cycles. Third, all assets, 
both on hand and anticipated, applicable to the gross requirements 
are deducted to arrive at the net requirement. Fourth, estimates are 
based on the best available measures or determinates of materiel con- 
sumption which can be supported by logic and experience, for example, 
flying hours are used in the determination of airframe and accessories 
spares requirements while both engine overhauls and flying hours are 
used for engine spares. 

These estimates, developed through the application of procedures 
designed in accordance with the principles stated, are reviewed in 
detail at all echelons. These various examinations serve to insure the 
soundness of the methods employed, the proper application of those 
methods, the feasibility of fulfillment, and adherence to our philoso- 
-phies of austerity and economy. 

With these overall remarks pertaining to our policies and practices, 
I shall now conclude with an analysis of our actual dollar status. 
During the discussion of the various budget projects we are prepared 
to discuss any details pertaining to those practices that have not been 
made clear in this statement. Your question after last year’s hearing 
was, in effect, “What has the Air Force done with the funds appro- 
priated for spares since the beginning of the Korean war?” 


INVENTORY STATEMENT 


For a thorough understanding, we feel it advisable to go back to the 
start of the Korean conflict when we had on hand a large inventory of 
useful spares and funds acquired from prior year appropriations. 
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These have been included in inventory statement. In addition, we 
have been careful to include funds from all programs or projects that 
contribute to our aircraft spares assets. You will note that in addi- 
tion to program 120 and project 411, my statement will include cer- 
tain funds from project 141 (Modification of in-service aircraft and 
component equipment) and project 414 (Corrective maintenance of 
aircraft and component equipment). 

On this chart, in the first section, I have shown our position in 
July 1, 1950, and have related that to the various fund projects which 
I have referred to before. 

(The inventory statement referred to is as follows:) 


Inventory statement 
{Millions of dollars] 


| 


I. Inventory (July 1, 1950): 
A. On hand. an 2, 064. 1 
B. Unliquidated obligation $739.9 
C. Unobligated 3. 0.2 | 16.6 


II. Gains—Appropriation: 
5 


P-141 | | p-414 |sub-total] Total 


756. 5 


Fiscal year 1953. 
Fiscal year 1064. 
9, 778.4 
12, 599.0 


Fiseal 
year 1951 | year 1952 


A. $344.5 | $405.3} $496.2 


B. Disposal 
Cs Reimbursable sales 
D. Other. 


IV. Assets June 30, 1954: 

A, On hand 

B. Unliquidated obligations. 
C. Unobligated 
D 


| 12, 599.0 


General Dav. For example we have analyzed our on-hand inventory 
as of that date—and I mean on-hand inventory that was useful to 
aircraft we were then flying and continued to fly—back to show how 
much we must have had at that date, and taken full credit for it. 
So we say that we had $2,064,100,000 of assets, or actual items on 
hand that were useful to that year’s program and the following year’s 
programs. 

e had on that date according to our records—from fiscal year 
1950 and prior—unliquidated obligations, items on contract but not 
yet delivered or paid for, amounts in these fund projects totaling 
$739 ,900,000. 

We had unobligated from the 2 no-year fund accounts amounts 
totaling $16,600,000. 


3, 187.6 
year 1953 year 1954 | 
| 
IIT. Lossgg 
| | 1,900.2 
19.8 33.1 35.0 113.2 
13.6 260.3 73.6] 695.8 
po | pan | pan | | 
----| $4, 206.2 $45.7 | $270.7 | $7.7 | 4, 620.3 
"349.0 | | 355.7 | 
Grand --------- 
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Next, I show the gains since Korea, the amounts you referred to 
last year in your request for an explanation. These gains again cover 
these same types of appropriation. 

To repeat some of the totals, in the fiscal vear 1951 the total was 
$3,665 ,300,000. 

For the fiscal year 1952 it was $3,187,600,000. 

For the fiscal year 1953, $1,988 million. 

For the fiscal year 1954, $937,500,000 for a total of some $9,778,- 
400,000. 

Mr. Manon. You are talking about spares? 

General Dav. Yes. 

Mr. Manon. And spares all the time? 

General Dav. Yes. All the things included under the term ‘Air- 
craft spares, spare parts, and supplies.” 

Therefore, we assume this is the quantity: The items that we have 
on hand at July 1, 1950, the money that we had on hand at that date, 
the money that vou have appropriated since that date for a total of 
$12,599 million. 

I should qualify that statement as to the money you have appro- 
priated inasmuch as the money made available to us for this purpose 
in the quantities you have shown here are somewhat different from 
the actual appropriations. This $12,599 million then is the figure that 
I will analyze for vou. 

The next block pertains to our losses during these 4 years. Our 
consumption—and if you recall the charts, that refers to the vertical 
line bar, the part we consume every year—is shown in these amounts 
estimated to the end of this year for a total of $1,900,200,000. 

Disposal, $267 million, Actually, this disposal applies only to the 
engines. We figured any other aircraft spares that we have disposed 
of during those years must have been beyond the on-hand inventory 
of July 1, 1950. 

The next is an item of reimbursable sales, and that amounts to 
$113,200,000. There is quite a list of those reimbursable sales. 
These figures were obtained from our Air Force finance center. The 
largest one will be for the MDAP titles, but it includes every depart- 
ment of the Government. 

The next item is labeled “Other.” They are generally items that, 
while they cost us out of these appropriations, nevertheless they do 
not produce spares. Under that are certain first destination trans- 
yortation, certain packaging costs relating to this program, but not 
meluded in the end item cost. There are certain termination charges 
that are included in this figure. They total $695,800,000. So the 
total losses during this period amount to $2,976,200,000. 

My fourth heading is our position as of June 30, 1954. Our analysis 
shows that we expect to have on hand $4,646 ,800,000 of actual items. 

Unliquidated obligations, $4,620,300,000. 

Unobligated balances, $355,700,000 for a total of $9,622,800,000. 
This $9,622,800,000 is the amount which I will explain in a further 
analysis. 

I will now discard the $2,976,200,000 as being losses to the system 
during this period. 

Mr. Scrivner. It might be well, General, if you insert your remarks 
into the record at this point, explaining this. 
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(The explanation requested is as follows :) 


The statement listed total assets of $12,599 million. This included $2,064.1 
million as physical useful assets, $739.9 million as unliquidated obligations and 
$16.6 million as unobligated funds available on July 1, 1950. It also included 
pies Theat gained from appropriations during fiscal vear 1951, 1952, 1953, 

d 1954. 
pgs et totaling $2,976.2 million were described during the 4-year period. 
Therefore the remaining assets ($12,599 million minus $2,976.2 million) of 
$9,622.8 million are to be analyzed further, i. e., the Air Force position as of 
June 30, 1954. 

General Dav. The statement shows that of the total assets con- 
sidered, about $12.6 billion, some $9.6 billion will remain on hand 
as of June 30, 1954. This is the amount which I will discuss in my 
analysis. Before leaving this inventory statement, it is interesting 
to note that of this approximate $9.6 billion, roughly half will be 
available as inventory items on hand, the other half remaining at 
that time in terms of dollars, either as unliquidated obligations for 
items on order or as unobligated funds. The following analysis will 
not continue this distinction. 

Mr. Scrivner. This showing of $9,600 million in spares involves a 
tremendous amount of money even in this day and age. Half of it, 
you say, is in items on hand and the other half you have made con- 
tracts for, but you do not yet have delivery of the material. 


OPEN-END CONTRACTS 


The question always arises why there cannot be made a better or 
greater use of what might be termed an open-end contract. In other 
words, here is a manufacturer making jet engines, the J-47. If he 
were just going to make a certain number and quit, and just as soon as 
that number was reached he would stop, | could easily understand why 
you would want to get a big batch of those engines on hand for replace- 
ment before he quit making them. But it seems to many that it is a 
waste of dollars, is a loss of investment not only of money but in the 
requirement for storage, to procure early in the game a tremendous 
stockpile of engines while the manufacturer is still making them. 

The question arises why not make the spares program one which will 

ive you a reasonable number of engines on hand in your depot 
immediately for immediate use and replacement, and then get the 
longer pile of spares that will come at a later date. 

General Dav. Sir, our spares are computed and procured to be 
consistent with the aircraft program. As | explained in my statement, 
our policy is to get support for 1 year’s operation as each aircraft is 
delivered. Just as the aircraft program is stretched out, so is the spares 
program. 

Mr. Scrtvner. One year, supply of parts may be all right, but when 
you go around to some of these depots and see pile after pile after pile 
of material and row after row after row of engines sitting there, 
representing dollars for which we are getting no immediate return, 
the question cannot help but arise. It would be almost apparent that 
instead of having only a vear’s supply you have enough to run maybe 
2 or 3 years, or longer. 

General Asensio. I believe, Mr. Chairman, that Mr. Lewis brought 
out the fact that we did have certain engines which by virtue of the 
changes in the aircraft program were now considerably in excess. 
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That is a temporary situation since we have cut back on the tail end 
of the procurement of those particular engines. 

Mr. Scrivner. That is for those particular engines, and that is 
water over the dam; they have already been procured. 

General Asensio. Yes. 

Mr. Scrivner. The money has already been spent; they are already 
sitting down in the depot. But what I was thinking about particularly 
using that as an analysis, why not avoid that in the future by making 
it more or less an open-end contract as long as these manufacturers 
are making the engines. Now, as far as the manufacturer is concerned, 
he does not care whether the engine he is making today is to be placed 
in the plane immediately or put in some depot as a spare. 

General Asensto. That is right. 

Mr. Scrivner. The manufacturer does not care. 

General Asensio. As far as we are concerned, we have tailored 
our engine procurement to the aircraft procurement program. Every- 
thing is theoretically very much in phase. 

Mr. Scrivner. I am glad that you used the word “theoretically.” 

General Asensro. If we have unknown delays, anticipatable delays, 
in the aircraft program, we do encounter situations that cannot be 
immediately corrected in all related items. It is our effort to make 
the adjustment just as early as we know there needs to be one. 

Now, where there is a major program change then we do have some 
difficulty in getting all our procurement in phase. We believe now 
with a relatively stable program in front of us we will be able to im- 
prove almost moment by moment. 

Mr. Scrivner. I think it is self-evident from what we have seen 
that there has been a great improvement and a more realistic view 
taken of the spare-parts program. It is much better than it has 
appeared in the past, but it still is not perfect. That is the reason 
the question was asked—Why not phase some of these things that run 
to such a terrifically high amount into more or less of an open-end 
contract instead of having them sit in a warehouse or storage area? 

General Asensto. Because these are so important, Mr. Chairman. 
We have our schedules tailored on the basis of individual engines 
by a most painstaking process. 

Mr. Manon. You mean that the engines need to be in being and 
not just in the plan of the producer, and those you can delay the actual 
production of, vou do delay; is that your point? 

General Asrnsio. That is correct. 

Mr. Manon. Of course, you do have a vast amount of spares on 
hand in dollar value. 

General Yes. 

General Dav. There is no question about that. A lot of spares 
pertain to aircraft that will never fly as much as they did at the time 
they were procured. Obviously, we will have these categories that I 
am trying to explain on these charts. They are there. We bought 
them for a useful purpose, but, once that aircraft passed its peak life— 
and that applies to engines and any other spare that does not wear 
out—it will just be there. 
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OBJECTIVES OF KING COMMITTEE 


Mr. Scrivner. Those are some of the things the commitee was 
hoping to eliminate in the program. I am speaking now of the 
King committee. 

General Dav. The King committee is attempting to get the utmost 
conservatism in the high-value spares which are these expensive 
engines and wing panels and what not. It is a very good program. 
There is no program, however, that will cut out the need for them. 
If we are going to fly the aircraft, we must have the supporting spares. 
You can reduce to a certain point, and that is what we are trying to 
reach—the lowest possible spares. 

Mr. Scrivner. The irreducible minimum as it has been referred 
to sometimes. 

General Dav. Yes. Thank you. 


INVENTORY INVESTMENT ANALYSIS 


On the next chart I have portrayed in summary form, the major 
purposes that these assets are to serve. 
(The chart referred to follows:) 


Inventory investment analysis, as of June 30, 1954 — of 


I. Programed consumption. 
Il. Stocks: 
(a) Readiness reserve 
(6) Minimum stockage objectives. 1, 834. 


PROGRAMED CONSUMPTION 


General Dav. The first category, ‘‘Programed consumption,”’ 
represents that amount which we have projected to be consumed or 
worn out during certain specified and authorized periods. It is not 
a generalization for some indefinite future period. It includes on 
hand or on order follow-on support for aircraft, whose initial support 
will have been exhausted prior to the end of this follow-on budget 
period. It also includes the initial support of new aircraft entering 
the system for 1 year past the date of their delivery which in man 
cases extends beyond this follow-on budget period. You will eacall, 
on my chart describing the B-50, the small segment representing 
consumption. This is the corresponding figure for the follow-on 
budget period to which additional funds must be added from the 
fiscal year 1955—411 budget. 

STOCKS 


The next major category I have described as “Stocks,’’ including 
only those stocks designed for a specific purpose to support operations 
in peace or war, I have further broken these stocks into four major 
segments. 

he first of these segments is labeled “Readiness reserve.” ‘These 
reserves consist of items required to fight the forces in being when 


1 

0 
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D-day occurs. Such forces include a regular Air Force and such por- 
tions of the reserve components as are to be utilized immediately. 
We feel that this segment should include amounts necessary to support 
operations during a major conflict from D-day to the day industrial 
expansion can meet requirements. However, only in limited war- 
consumable areas have we been able to achieve this. A substantial 
portion of these reserves are in place at oversea locations anticipating 
a lag in transportation during an emergency. The details of this 
readiness reserve program are classified and should be discussed off 
the record. (The entire reserve involves more than the aircraft spares 
area.) The main point I would lixe to make is that these reserves 
are specifically calculated for a definite purpose and in no sense are 
they a broad category of things that might be needed for mobilization 
purposes. 

My second segment is labeled “Minimum stockage objectives.” 
These consist of the authorized stock levels and pipeline quantities 
which I described under my example of the B-50. They represent 
the stock levels and pipeline quantities that must be achieved during 
the period covered by this budget, both for existing aircraft and for 
aircraft coming into the Air Force inventory. 

The third segment, “Spare engines,’ I have covered separately for 
two reasons—first because it is a “high dollar’? area and second be- 
cause our management of engine inventories varies somewhat from 
other items in our spares inventories. While some spare engines are 
included in flyaway kits under “Readiness reserve,” they are not in- 
cluded under other segments of “Stocks.’’ The committee has been 
thoroughly briefed in past years as to the various improvements made 
in the spare engine area and unless you so request I shall not repeat. 
On the other hand, I assure you that these efforts continue. The 
dollar total shown here is, obviously, sufficient reason for this cons 
tinued emphasis. 

CONTROL OF SPARE ENGINES 


Mr. Scrivner. Briefly, while we do not need to go into all the past 
history of the spare engine program, what progress has been made 
during the past vear? 

General Dav. We have instituted on our most critical engines a 
serial number control. We account for each engine as if it were a 
person. We know where it is all the time. We have each command 
that uses engines forecast its requirements month-by-month. That 
is the one area where we have gotten away from the requisitioning 
cvele. That means they give a forecast, correct it every month, and 
the engines are forthcoming. 

Mr. Scrivner. They go out whether there has been a requisition 
made or not? 

yeneral Dav. That is right. As one arrives, though, they must 
turn in a reparable, so that we keep the thing moving and control it 
by serial number. 

Obviously, a serial number control is too expensive a thing to apply 
to every item in your inventory, but we certainly feel it is justified 
in the high-value areas like engines. 
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COST OF NEWER JET ENGINE 


Mr. ScrtvNer. What does one of your newer jet engines cost, 
approximately? 

General Gerritry. The J—57 costs around $250,000, sir. 

Mr. Scrivner. That is a quarter of a million dollars. We can 
well afford to spend a few dollars in keeping our fingers on it. If it 
were cash we would keep our fingers on it pretty well. 

General Dav. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Scrivner. When vou realize the job that the railroads do in 
keeping track of every boxcar and engine that they have, which do 
not cost nearly so much as an airplane engine, you can see it pays 
them dividends. 

I am glad to hear this is being done. Undoubtedly it will bring 
about quite a savings. You only have to lose track of a few of them 
to require quite a few $75 bonds. 

General Dav. Right, sir. 


COMPUTING FUTURE REQUIREMENTS 

The last segment under “Stocks,” “Contingency stock,’’ requires 
some explanation. At the time of provisioning an aircraft, some items 
can be related to past consumption or issue experience on similar 
aircraft, or even to prior procurements for the same model. However, 
there are many items on which regular consumption or recurring 
issues do not develop. Therefore, there is no statistical or mathe- 
matical basis for computing future requirements. The only recourse 
is to the judgment of those responsible for the provisioning action. 
(Back of all provisioning, im addition to the need for concurrency, 
is the fact that it is cheaper to produce quantities during regular 
production rather than at some subsequent date when tooling must 
again be set up or reacquired and materials must be repurchased in 
smaller quantities.) The engineering and operational representatives 
must therefore decide whether the future operation of this aircraft 
will involve contingencies that create a demand for this type of item. 
Once provisioned, these items may or may not be used to meet these 
contingencies and, therefore, may or may not be reflected in the 
supply transaction documents. If they are not, the so-called rate of 
issue does not materialize and no basis is available for computing 
minimum stockage objectives as in segment B which I have described. 
This segment, therefore, constitutes the total of items provisioned or 
to be provisioned under this contingency heading. 


MOBILIZATION/ EXCESS 


My final category I have labeled ‘Mobilization/excess.”” Theo- 
retically, I should be able to break this category into 2 parts, 1 for 
mobilization and 1 for excess. My prior discussion has shown you 
some of the difficulties in making this clean break. I also referred 
to the fact that we are attempting, as of this date, to get a more 
realistic disposal criteria that will allow across-the-board specific 
computation. In the meantime, any figures which I might quote 
as to which portion of this category should be retained and therefore 
be labeled ‘Mobilization’ would be misleading to the committee. 
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My portrayal of the B-29 and B-50 examples has explained a basic 
cause for the generation of this category. In any case, such amounts 
as are for mobilization should be recognized as being ‘retained for 
mobilization”’ as distinguished from being “procured for this purpose.”’ 
Our only procurement to meet war needs above peacetime operating 
are those I have shown as ‘Readiness Reserves.”’ 

Yf course, in addition to the amounts becoming excess to the 
program consistent with the retirement of aircraft, others become 
inapplicable during the lifetime of an aircraft as a result of engineering 
changes made to increase performance or for safety of flight purposes. 
At any one time this quantity is relatively small inasmuch as pro- 
cedures for ridding the inventory of obsolete items have long been 
published and used. These procedures are effective although in 
certain instances the response is slow, i. e., when a change is made 
over a protracted period and there is no distinguishable cutoff date 
from usable to obsolete status. 


MAINTENANCE AND OPERATION SPARES 


Before departing from this chart, Mr. Chairman, I think it might 
be pertinent, although we are in the so-called 120 program, ‘Initial 
spares,’ to show how 411, the maintenance and operation part of the 
spares, fits into this picture. 

We require for this budget period in the “Maintenance and opera- 
tion’ appropriation, $278 million more in this “‘Programed consump- 
tion’ area. To fill out our readiness reserves we required $121 
million. That shows the context of these. 

The 120 money, the “Initial spares” money we are referring to, is 
for aircraft in this year’s (fiscal year 1955) program and has no relation 
to any of the figures presented here. 

Mr. Scrivner. Does the time not come when you find perhaps if 
you overprocured on initial spares they too come into 411, 
‘Maintenance and operations spares’’? 

General Dav. Absolutely, sir. Every 411 budget takes into ac- 
count every asset, dollar or item, no matter what budget project it 
was obtained from. Every time you compute the 411 budget you 
take into full account 120 or any other assets you have. 

Again referring back to this question which you mentioned, the 
$4.6 billion of these being on hand as physical assets, we made a 
quick estimate of our aircraft inventory as of that same date, and it 
will be about $12 billion. In other words, this shows some type of 
relationship to the $12 billion, which is not too far off from various 
comparisons you have had in the past. 

In addition, when you consider that everything in this category 
[indicating] is actually an item 

Mr. Scrivner. That is, in “Mobilization or excess’’? 

General Dav. Right. These are items. I do not think the figures 
are far out of line when you look at them in that context. 

This concludes my statement of overall policies and practices and 
the analysis of our spares assets. Within the limitations of existing 
records and accounts I have given you an appraisal of our spares 
situation. In summary, I would like to emphasize the following 
points: 
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(a) The term “spares” is loosely applied to a wide range of items 
varying in all characteristics both as to cost and utility. 

(6) Many disparaging comments made as to our spares situation 
apparently stem from incomplete analyses. Consideration of annual 
“flying hour costs” alone gives a distorted picture since it disregards 
other legitimate categories of backup stocks and pipeline quantities. 

(c) The maintenance of a modern Air Force requires continuing 
large investments for new aircraft to replace outmoded aircraft. 
This process is inherently the same for spares. 

(d) Since our annual spares investment for maintaining a modern 
Air Force must remain consistent with the annual investment in new 
aircraft, it follows that an annual retirement or disposal program for 
spares items is inevitable. 

(ce) Management improvements have concentrated on the only 
feasible category for reducing the total spares requirement, that is, 
stocks. These efforts continue, but they should never be considered 
as casting doubt on the absolute necessity of this category. There is 
a limit to this reduction and the increasing oversea deployment of 
many aircraft types has already warranted a reassessment. 

(f) Consumable and wear-out quantities as well as the various 
stocks are proven operational necessities. The category of ““Mobiliza- 
tion or excess”’ is logically a substantial one and will remain so if a 
modern Air Force is to be built and maintained. 

(g) While never satisfied that the ultimate in economical use of our 
assets has been achieved, analysis of spares disposition for the past 
4 years indicates that judgment and management have been applied. 

That completes the statement in answer to your request of last 
year, sir. 

Mr. Scrivner. That is a fairly comprehensive statement, and does 
explain many factors that have not been fully set out heretofore. 

As you know, the committee has been very much concerned with 
some of the spare procurement programs, especially initial spares. 
From what we have seen on some of our trips we have found that our 
apprehension was well founded. We are glad that many of these 
things are being corrected. 

ATTRITION 


Probably in a statement like this you cannot cover every phase, of 
course. Where in your procurement of initial spares do you take into 
account the attrition of the planes, the losses you will sustain in the 
first year? 

General Dav. It is taken into account in each area. I brought 
along a brief explanation of the funds required on each project for one 
aircraft in the initial spares area. You will see there that attrition 
of aircraft is taken into account for each one. Spares are not bought 
for the attrited aircraft. 

NUMBER OF ITEMS 


Mr. Scrivner. One figure that will bear repeating, just to show the 
complexity of the problem with which you are faced, is your state- 
ment that you are required to provide over a half-million different 
items, 

General Dav. Yes, sir. 


Mr. Scrivner. That ranges all the way from a spare wing or motor 
clear on down to some very minute items, such as nuts, bolts, and 
rivets? 

General Dav. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Serivner. That, in itself, shows much of the complexity. 


LARGE ACCUMULATION OF INVENTORIES 


Then you do point out one thing that has caused a great many 
troubled moments which, as you have explained it, is one of the 
things that apparently is never going to be avoided; and that is the 
big accumulation of inventories of spares. 

General Dav. Yes, sir. We must recognize that dollarwise the 
bulk of the spares are not things you put on an airplane and are 
consumed. You put them on and take them off and repair them. 
You have them. 

Just as we figure engines never wear out, we have them. There is 
no way to attrit them. When the airplane goes out of the program 
the engine that pertains to it also goes out of the program. 

Mr. Scrivner. Of course, many times the plane itself will go out of 
the program due to various reasons, but the engines are not hurt and 
you have the engines left, even though that plane No. XYZ-1234 is 
gone? 

General Dav. That is correct, sir. 

Mr. Scrivner. You can still salvage engines and many other parts, 
and they become a part of your spare-parts program? 

General Dav. Right, sir. 

Mr. Scrivner. Off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 


CONSUMABLE ITEMS 


Mr. Scrivner. On page 6 you talk about consumable items. You 
say that these stocks are not included in our annual flying-hour cost 
since they are not consumed and are, therefore, available in the follow- 
ing years. They are not in the flying-hour cost, but where are they? 
Where do you include them if you do not include them in your flying- 
hour cost? 

General Dav. They are included, of course, in our budget request. 
The flying-hour costs that are presented to you with respect to certain 
portions of the budget are not inclusive of the stocks. 

Through habit, I guess, in past years we have habitually talked of 
flying-hour costs only in terms of those parts that have been consumed 
or worn out. 

Mr. Scrivner. That does not quite give us the entire picture of the 
flying-hour cost, of course. 

General Dav. It definitely does not. I hope that, with this as a 
precedent, in succeeding years we can again give you relative overall 
figures and not just consumables, which you have had in the past, and 
which has been misleading. 
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INVENTORY CONTROL 


Mr. Scrivner. On page 11 you state that all the assets, both on 
hand and anticipated, are deducted. How sound is your calculation 
of what you have on hand? In other words, how good is your inven- 
tory? I am talking about items more than I am dollars. 

General Dav. Our inventory pertaining to items in our depot 
system, on which we have a very close control, shows that our inven- 
tory accuracy is some 98 percent. 

Now, over and above what is in our depots are the amounts that are 
out in the Air Force bases and overseas. I know of no way, Mr. 
Chairman, to give a good judgment as to what that accuracy is. 

Mr. Scrtvner. Are you working on that? 

General Dav. This system of monetary property accounting which 
is coming into effect in stages here will give us a clue to that, as well 
as to our depot figures. So that, in the future we will have that and 
it will be a very good one, I believe. 

Mr. Scrivner. What would you estimate the proportion would be 
in depots as compared to what is outside on your bases and stations? 

General Dav. As a very rough guess, sir, because I do not know 
the answer, I believe possibly 40 percent would be in the depot 
system. 

Mr. Scrtvner. So that there is more outside of the depots for which 
you do not now have a good control than there is under control? 

General Dav. Sir, I would not want to state that we do not have 
a good control. We have an item-by-item stock balance and con- 
sumption report from all of our bases Air Foree-wide. What I did 
state was I have no means of judging just what that accuracy is, 
because I have nothing to compare it against. We do have a complete 
system. 

Mr. Scrtvner. Do vou have any questions, Mr. Maton? 

Mr. Maton. I do not believe I have any questions. 


InttT1AL AIRCRAFT COMPONENT SPARES AND SPARE Parts 


Mr. Scrivner. We will proceed to program 120. 

General Dav. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Chairman and members of the committee; the funds requested 
under program 120 are necessary to procure initial spares required to 
support new production aircraft being delivered to the United States 
Air Foree and to support the readiness reserve requirements for these 
aircraft. 

Program 120 provides for 6 major categories of support equipment. 
These are airframe spares, spare engines and engine spare parts, 
armament spares, electronic spares, airborne weapons spares, and 
spares to cover support of other items furnished by the Air Force to 
the contractor for installation in production aircraft. 

The Air Force objective in connection with these support spares is 
to establish timely delivery from the contractors of sufficient quan- 
tities to maintain our equipment in serviceable condition during the 
first vear of operation. You will recall that in my presentation of 
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charts on the B-50 and B-29, the spares inventory was broken down 
to show the stock levels and repair cycle requirements necessary to 
support the next years program of operations. These stocks plus 
the first 12 months consumption needs are procured from this program 
to support new aircraft coming into the system. 

The function of providing logistical support to tactical organizations 
covers a broad and very complex field of activities. The quantities 
of individual items required as spares to maintain operating aircraft 
are affected by many variable factors. A few of these are: 

(1) The planned flying activities. 

(2) The number of aircraft to be supported and their geographic 
deployment. 

(3) The average operational life between major repair of the many 
complex items installed on modern aircraft. 

During the past few years, the Air Force has been instrumental in 
initiating specific actions to develop and revise policies and pro- 
cedures to assure maximum economy in the procurement of aircraft 
support items without jeopardizing the accomplishment of our 
objectives. 

SPARES STUDY GROUP PROGRESS 


One of the most effective actions taken to date was the initiation of 
the spares study group, under the direction of Mr. H. O. King, which 
I mentioned earlier. A brief résumé of the work that has been accom- 
plished by this group was presented to your committee during the 
fiscal year 1954 budget hearings. Since that presentation, the 
spares study group has continued the application of procedures em- 
bodying the principles of high value control to airframe spares and 
spare parts to insure that requirements are developed on the most 
accurate basis possible and has started similar procedures for engine 
spare parts computation to insure that the objectives of high value 
control are being achieved. 

Mr. Scrivner. At this point in the record, General, it might. be 
well, without taking Mr. King or any of his group away from their 
very important activities, if there could be placed in the record a short 
statement of some of the accomplishments during the past year; 
what they found in certain of the studies, what remedial action is 
being taken, and just a general story of what the committee has done, 
you might say, to justify its existence. 

General Dav. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Scrivner. That gives them a chance to tell their story. If 
they want to brag a little that is all right. 

General Dav. We will insert that in the record, sir. 

(The information is as follows:) 


PROGRESS OF THE SpaRES Stupy Group 


This group, which wes discussed in some detail during the fiscal year 1954 
budget hearings, remains chairmanned by Mr. H. O. King. The group has con- 
tinued its work on the selection and control of high-velue spares items. The 
objective remains to buy minimum quantities of high value items by extreme 
care in their selection followed by adequate control over these items through 
receipt, storage, issue and repair. It would be administratively impossible (2nd 
entirely too costly) to apply the same refined degree of control to all items in the 
Air Force supply system (over 1 million). However, experience to date indicates 
about 3 percent of the line items represent well over helf of the dollars—at least 
in the aircraft spares aree. This does not infer that control is dropped over the 
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remaining items; the degree of control (2nd cost thereof) is lessened by lengthening 
and simplifying accounting, reporting and requisitioning cycles, reletively in- 
creesing euthorized stock levels, end following an economical and regular repair 
cycle as distinguished from an expedited one. 

The full benefit of the high-vslue system is, of course, realized only when 
application can be made to in-production or new aircraft. Accordingly, the group 
hss concentreted on these. To illustrete, the following table shows the aircraft 
so far considered and information on the number of contractor-furnished equip- 
ment items selected: 


| | j 
| Pe 
Spares High- Spares High- 
Aircraft provi- value as, 2 Aircraft | provi- | value ae ~ 
Sioned | items | items sioned | items coche 
| 
6, 800 | 163 | 2.3 || F-86__ | 3, 800 | 109 2.8 
8, 000 | 353 | 4.4 || F-89 5, 050 | 91 1.8 
3, 822 | 106 | 2.7 || F-100 | 4,250 | 92 2.2 
3, 663 123 3.4 || F-101 | 3,038 M1 4.6 
5, 522 | 114 | 21 | F-102 2 600 | 75 29 
5,400 | 122 | 2.3 |, T-29 (C-131) 5, 000 | 100 2.0 
3,000 | 141 4.7 -33 2, 400 | 92 3.8 
8, 000 300 | 3.7 || aoe —|—_—_— — 
2, 676 57 | 2.1 Potel: ....- 73,021} 2,182 2.9 
| | 


These 2.9 percent of the line items represent 61.8 percent of the spares dollars 
provisioned. 

Probably the outstanding achievement of the group during the past year was 
the incorporation of the hi-value control procedure into the regular supply system. 
A formal manual was published in December 1953. While refinements will con- 
tinue to be made and expansion accomplished in other spares areas, the concept 
is now part of the Air Force standard operating procedure. 


SPARE-ENGINE REQUIREMENTS 


General Dav. For both the airframe parts normally furnished by 
the contractor and engine spare parts for line maintenance, we have 
geaty refined the percentage factors previously used. Factors have 

een computed specifically on the basis of issue costs and recovery 
values per flying hour developed from current consumption data col- 
lected on initially provisioned items for previously procured aircraft 
and engines of like type. These factors have been applied to detailed 
programs for each of these new aircraft. 

The requirements for complete spare engines were computed, utiliz- 
ing the following data: 

(1) Programed utilization rates of the aircraft; 

(2) Four and one-half months pipeline for the Zone of Interior and 
7 months overseas; 

(3) Latest available attrition rates; 

(4) Actuarially developed engine-life expectancies; 

(5) Asset position. 

The use of the actuarially developed engine-life expectancies in this 
estimate provides a more accurate expression of spare-engine require- 
ments, particularly as to time phasing. These “life expectancies” are 
superior to the old “time between overhaul” factors which tended to 
inflate the initial requirements. 


TIME PHASING 


Mr. Scrivner. Define for us what you mean by “time phasing.” 
General Dav. Under the old system, Mr. Chairman, the factors 
were developed from time on engines removed from aircraft. In 
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other words, in the early life of an aircraft the engines removed would 
probably have a shorter life on the aircraft than those that were still 
flying. With those figures taken just from the engine removals a 
committee would attempt to project what we could get out of that 
particular engine. 

Under the new system we take the time on engines removed but 
also the time remaining on engines still on the aircraft. We use an 
actuarial system just as in life ‘insurance. We say, “If an engine has 
~_— n for 200 hours its expectancy to fly another 100 hours is so-and- 

” just as the actuarial experts do. 

e~ that way we have been able more quickly to get an expected life 
than guessing just from those removed. You can see particularly in 
the initial stages that you have a better judgment of what is going to 
happen to that engine. 

Have I made myself clear, sir? 

Mr. Scrivner. Let us just take one particular plane. Here is the 
B-36, with six engines. _ For some reason or other 1 of these 6 develops 
a bug and has to be pulled out, and you put in a new one. 

General Dav. Right, sir. 

Mr. Scrivner. Let us say that that engine only flew 200 hours 
before you had to pull it. 

General Dav. Right, sir. 

Mr. Scrivner. Where does that come into your calculation as it 
relates either to the other 5 engines or the 6 engines that will come out 
on a B-36 coming out this month? 

General Dav. Perhaps, sir, if you will permit from this simple 
diagram I may be able to explain it. 

Mr. Scrivner. All right. 

General Dav. This is a new engine. You will note here under our 
old system we took the time on an engine removal. 

For example, here was an engine that was removed at about 80 
hours. Tlere, for illustration, is 1 that went over 100; 110. Even- 
tually, by plotting these times on the aircraft before removal, we 
achieve engines that are removed at a pretty high time; in this case, 
up around 300 hours. 

By this actuarial system we take not only this time of removal but 
also the time of every other engine and, since it has lasted this long, 
project how long it can be expected to stay in the aircraft. That 
system enables you to project a line approximately up here that you 
would reach at a much later date by simply judging by removals, 

In actual practice under our old system a committee would meet 
and they would have this information as it came in and they would 
attempt to judge: Are we going to be able to reach this point or are 
we not? 

If you will note, with this type of information the inclination would 
be to be quite conservative, to try to follow that curve; whereas this 
one puts you right up on the plane that you ultimately achieve. 

Mr. Scrivner. All right. 

General Dav. The requirements, reflected for other Government- 
furnished aeronautical equipment (projects 123 through 126), are 
based on individual item percentages and composite percentages 
developed from experience on similar items already in the system 
Where high value methods have not or cannot be applied, other 
refinements have been used to a comparable extent. 


| 
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We have a classified listing by aircraft of the funds required in this 


area. 
(Discussion off the record.) 


CoMPUTATION OF SPARE REQUIREMENTS 


Mr. Scrivner. In many instances, General, we are faced with 
requests—and we are faced with requests in this presentation—for 
spare engines, spare airframes, spare engine parts, and things like that 
for a new plane that has not yet even gone into construction and, of 
course, has not vet been delivered to the Air Force, 

How does the Air Force arrive at its request for these items that 
far in advance of the delivery of the plane to the Air Force? Just as 
a matter of experience and commonsense it would indicate that you 
have to have some spares. No matter how new or how good the 
planes are you will always have to replace some engines or some por- 
tion of the airframe or even a portion of the electronics. All of those 
things are mechanical, having been made by human hands, and as a 
result thereof some of them are going to foul up and have to be 
replaced. 

How do you project your thinking that far into the future? 

General Dav. I will explain this, sir, with an example. 


AIRFRAME SPARES 


The first project is ‘Airframe spares.”’ This estimate is developed 
from statistical data applicable to similar type aircraft on which 
actual support experience can be related to the initial spares before. 

Mr. Scrivner. But immediately the question is raised: Here comes 
a new plane that is not like anything else you have had before. It is 
similar, in that it has jet engines and wings and what-not. But it is 
decidedly different. How do you crank that unknown factor in? 

General Dav. Sir, I do not believe you will find a case where there 
is nothing to which we can relate it, unless it is a research and de- 
velopment prototype of a very minor nature. In this production 
program there is always something, even though we have to skip 
fiom one aircraft for one part to another aircraft for similar experience 
on another part. We can find similar experience. 

Mr. Scrivner. All right. 

General Dav. First, I will describe the development of our ex- 
perience factors in this airframe spares area. The study was made 
of the items initially procured for support of 111 F-86—E aircraft, 
Contract Air Force 9456. In this case we selected that aircraft as 
being the one similar to the new aircraft. 

The sampling technique was employed on 2,878 line items, which 
was the total on the contract. 520 of these line items, or 18 percent 
of them, represented 88 percent of the total dollars expended for 
spares. 

We collected these data on these 520 items: The cost of issues per 
flying hour, the value of the returns per flying hour—the parts removed 
I came back for overhaul—and the procurement value of items 
that were not issued at the time we made this study. 

We took these data on the 520 items and expanded them to the 
entire range. I will not explain that in detail, but in turn that was a 
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sampling technique to keep it within the realm, and ended up with 
these figures: Cost of issues per flying hour, $37.50; value of returns 
per flying hour, $15.10; procurement of inactive items, $275,597. 

The issues cost and the return values are converted into percentage 
factors related to the cost of one F—86 airframe. The inactive item 
value was converted into a percentage related to the total dollars 
expended for spares. 

This, then, we convert into these factors in this manner [indicating] 
showing an issue factor of 0.03 percent; a return factor of 0.01 percent; 
and an inactive factor of 5 percent of the total spares investment. 

Then we take our basic data, which includes the following: The 
number of aircraft to be procured, 350; the average aircraft utilization 
per month, 34 hours; the average aircraft attrition per month, 0.0164; 
the program objective—in other words, what we are trying to support, 
12 months of operation, plus 5% months of stock level, for a total of 
17% months—the average repair cycle time of 6 months. 

Now we project our flying hours. If you program 17% months less 
attrition, it is 174,930 flying hours for the total aircraft. During this 
period these aircraft will fly that many hours. It is an average of 500 
hours per plane. 

We figure in the same manner what I shall designate as a return 
program, which shows how many of these hours will generate parts 
coming back for overhaul. Remember, our overhaul cycle is 6 months, 
so that the remaining 6 months out of the year will actually for this 
—- produce repair parts. That figures out to 185 hours per 
plane. 

To develop the budget estimate we apply these factors to the 
programs I just referred to. For simplicity I have kept them in terms 
of one aircraft. 

The issue factor times the issue program would indicate 15.68 
percent. The return factor times the return program would indicate 
2.34 percent. Since these are returned and are overhauled, we sub- 
tract the 2.34, for a net of 13.3 percent. 

Remember, in our F-86, 5 percent of our items had not been issued 
at the time the study was made, so we take 5 percent of this, which is 
0.67 percent, for items that are inactive. 

The computed net percentage plus this inactive percentage gives us 
a 14.01 percent budget factor. The budget factor times the total 
airplanes, the total airplane cost, would then give us the estimate of 
$13,974,975 for airframe spares for the new aircraft. 

I believe that is, sir, as basically sound an approach as we or anyone 
else has been able to devise. 

Mr. Scrivner. While that shows about 14 percent, making a rapid 
calculation back in my memory, it seems as though some of our figures 
showed you had almost 33-percent spares as compared to your planes. 

General Dav. Sir, the disadvantage of using percentages as a 
method of judgment is as I mentioned in my statement. The reason 
you are asking that question, I presume, is that this does not apply 
to the entire spares area. This is 14 percent of the airframe cost for 
airframe spares. It will be different for engine spares, for spare 
engines, for armament spares, et cetera. 

r. Scrivner. All right. 
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SPARE ENGINES AND ENGINE SPARE PARTS 


Generai Dav. In project 122 we cover two things, the spare engines 
and the engine spare parts. In this case we took into account the 
prior procurement of aircraft, and included this procurement of the 
350 aircraft, to arrive at the total procurement. For the period we 
are considering we are figuring in an attrition, leaving the active 
aircraft to be supported at 897. 

The average utilization again is 34 hours per month. 

That gives us 30,498 aircraft hours per month. 

For simplifying this I have not gone through a lengthy computation 
which we do to apply attrition. 

We divide these aircraft hours per month by the engine life ex- 
pectancy, to arrive at the number of engine changes per month, and 
the required changes are 185. 

Mr. Scrivner. Why is the life expectancy of this engine down, when 
some of the figures we have been shown indicate your jet life is going 
to be longer than that? This is going to be one of your new engines. 

General Dav. This is the engine life expectancy projected as of this 
date for this engine. I am sorry; I do not personally have the prior 
engine life expectancies here. I could probably obtain those for you. 

Mr. Scrivner. This number of hours for the new engine sounds low 
compared to some of the life figures you are getting now. 

General Grernity. This engine, sir, is in its early development pro- 
duction stage at the present time. Our experience factor is using the 
actuarial method, as 1 understand it. 

Mr. Scrivner. You have been procuring those now for 4 years. 
It must be the fourth vear of procurement for the engine. 

General Dav. The fourth year of procurement, but not the fourth 
year of experience, sir. 

Mr. Scrivner. That is, flying experience? 

General Dav. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Scrivner. You must have put in a lot of time on them before 
you started procuring them. At least I hope you did. 

Colonel Hamrick. Sir, this is classified. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Scrivner. Just a difference of 10 hours in your engine life 
expectancy makes quite a difference in dollars. 

General Dav. Yes, sir. 

Colonel Hamrick. That is true, sir. You must remember that 
here is a new aircraft, and we are expanding the program. Any 
credits we have on increased performance will be applied against new 
procurement. 

Mr. Scrivner. In other words, while this is the figure being used 
in project 122 this year, for engine life expectancy, if during the course 
of the year, between now and the time you appear before the com- 
mittee next year, you find that the life expectancy has been longer, 
there would be in what we would call bookkeeping a credit given 
next year for what you have developed this past year? 

General Dav. Definitely, sir. I think that will be shown on the 
next page. 

Mr. Scrivner. All right. 

General Dav. There are 185 engine changes per month, and 39 
percent of them are overseas, or 72 changes per month. We allow a 
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7-month pipeline for overseas engines. It is simple multiplication 
there to show that we require 504 engines for the aircraft that are to 
be overseas. 

Mr. Scrivner. What are you going to do under the program that 
has been discussed of doing more of your repair right at the base 
rather than worrying about returning them to depots? How much of 
a factor will that be? 

General Dav. That increases your engine life expectancy. 

Mr. Scrivner. It would decrease the number we would have to 
have in the pipeline for 7 months. 

General Dav. It would not be expressed in that way, sir. Top 
overhaul that is done at the base is not considered overhaul for the 
purposes we are talking about here. It would tend to increase the 
engine life expectancy. 

Mr. Scrivner. So that would be reflected on your previous presen- 
tation as an increase of the engine life expectancy to a greater number 
of hours? 

General Dav. Right, sir. With these changes overseas, the remain- 
ing changes in the Zone of Interior where a 4-months pipeline applies 
show that we require 508 engines in the Zone of Interior. The total 
then is 1,012 for the total engines required. 

You will recall that those engines are required for the total of our 
procurement to date. We have previously budgeted for 705. That 
means that the balance that we are procuring with this appropriation 
will be 307. 

General Asensto. Which is less than the number of aircraft. 

General Dav. Right. 


ENGINE SPARE PARTS 


The other part of project 122 pertains to engine spare parts. 


Of the 350 aircraft budgeted in this budget, to cover this period, 
minus the ativition, times the 34 aircraft-hours per month; which 
gives us a total of aircraft hours per month. We are supporting this 
17%-month period. We find, therefore, that we must support 174,930 
net aircraft hours. 

Using our engine life expectancy, this means 1,060 overhauls. Using 
for our purposes here on maintenance at the bases 100-hour main- 
tenance periods, it shows that we have 1,749 maintenance periods to 
consider. 

We find from our depot costs records that our overhaul cost in 
parts related to the cost of the engine is 12 percent. Therefore, the 
cost per overhaul would be this amount. The number of overhauls 
multiplied by that cost indicates a total requirement of $33,868,060 
for overhauls. 

For this maintenance in the field—the top overhaul and line 
maintenance—we have from our field consumption reports developed 
a 3 percent factor; multiplied by the installation cost of the engine; 
which gives us our cost per maintenance period. The number of 
maintenance periods from the previous page indicates a total field 
maintenance of $13,971,012. 
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ARMAMENT SPARES 


_ In the armament spares area the percentage factors are based on 
experience with similar types of equipment having comparable 
utilization and are applied to the related categories of items to develop 
the estimate for this project. 

Under the heading of ‘“‘Armament spares’ we have fire-control sys- 
tems, gunsights, high-altitude computers, low-altitude computers, 
and miscellaneous items, such as slings, solenoids, hoists, et cetera. 

You will note that two of these apply to the fighter-bomber version 
only. You will also note we are careful to make allowances for 
attrition. 

Having selected aircraft with similar items and similar utilization, 
we use our proven percentage to arrive at the estimate for this aircraft. 


ELECTRONICS 


Again, in the electronics area we take a percentage factor based 
on experience with like items and comparable utilization, to develop 
the estimate for this project. Radio compass, identification sets, 
radio sets. We have in instances like this a wide variety of experience 
with similar utilization. The factors are pretty good. 

If you will note, the spares factors here are larger than you saw in 
the airframe area. 

AIRBORNE WEAPONS 


Project 125, “Airborne weapons.”’ The factor used for determining 
the estimate for weapons is developed from the planned number of 
rounds of ammunition to be fired by the aircraft crews during the 
program period and the estimated life expectancy for the weapon. 
The factors applied to the balance of equipments in this project are 
based on experience with similar items with comparable utilization 
already in the Air Force supply system. 

On our airborne weapons we have selected examples here to show 
you, again with our percentages, which you will find will vary all over 
the lot, depending on what they consist of, for our total budget 
estimate. 


OTHER GOVERNMENT-FURNISHED AERONAUTICAL EQUIPMENT 


For project 126, “Other Government-furnished aeronautical equip- 
ment,’’ it is composed of the individual item experience factor for 
comparable ranges of components on similar types of aircraft, which 
is applied to the other GFAE installation costs for the new aircraft. 
In this area there is an estimate for 48 different items, of which I have 
only portrayed a few here, to give you a feel of them. The main 
wheel. The brake. The nosewheel. The generator. The air 
starter. The gyro control. The airspeed indicator. The altitude 
indicator. 

You will note, for example, that your spares percentage for brakes 
is quite high. Possibly on a transport it would be much lower. 

he installation cost per plane, with total aircraft less attrition 
again—total installation cost would be this amount, with this overall 
percentage. We have a net estimate of $2,788,884. 
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Mr. Scrivner. Let us turn back just a minute. That 93 percent, 
of course, is rather fictional, is it not? 

General Asensro. It is a weighted average. 

General Dav. It is a weighted average; ves, sir. 

Mr. Scrivner. It depends on how you throw your weight around 
as to the result you get. 

General Dav. That is true, sir. We take related experience on 
each one of these items and find out the percentage with similar 
utilization in similar type aircraft, the percentage that is applicable 
based on that type of experience. 

Mr. Scrivner. Some of them drop down low and some of them 
run up as high as 150 percent. 

General Dav. That is correct, sir. There is a wide difference 
among the various items covered in this project. There is no way to 
relate them all together, like in spare engines or even airframes. 

While this percentage looks large the dollar amount of the entire 
spare area in this particular project is comparatively small. 


WAR RESERVE REQUIREMENTS 


The other part of this estimate not included under the spread with 
the projects pertains to the war reserve requirements which are 
expressed in terms of flyaway kits and tables. The number of kits 
and tables to be procured is based on the current war plan. The 
unit costs are obtained by price estimates on line items in current 

ublished kits and tables for the identical types and models of aircraft. 

or the new models of aircraft the established kits and tables consider 
the similar models and are adjusted in proportion to the comparative 
ratio between the respective aircraft costs. 

We depart from the new aircraft here since there is no requirement 
for it. These are the quantities to be procured and the aircraft to 
which they apply, as spelled out in the current war plan. 

By the way, table II is ‘Aircraft spares.” Table XVI is “Commu- 
nications spares.” 

That, sir, is a very quick summary of how this estimate is computed 
as it pertains to one aircraft model. 

General Asensto. Off the record, sir. 

(Discussion off the record.) 


OBLIGATIONS 


Mr. Scrivner. At this point we will insert in the record pages 
1-27 and 1-28 with respect to program 120, 
(The information is as follows:) 


Aircraft and related procurement 


Program 120. Initial aircraft component spares and spare parts 
(obligation): 


1 The fiscal year 1955 program 120, ‘Initial aircraft component spares and spare parts’’ in the requested 
amount of $1,037 million is to be financed as follows: 


Carryover from fiscal year 1954 and prior years. .................-..------------------------- $861, 100, 000 
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Funds under this program provide for the procurement of quantities of initial 
spares and spare parts to support the flyaway aircraft procured in program 110. 
Spare engines are procured to support the aircraft on a program life basis while 
other spares and spare parts are procured in quantities sufficient to support the 
first 12 months’ operation and a 5}4 months’ stock level. 

The quantity of spare engines required for the estimated life of the aircraft 
is determined by a computation for each specific type engine. This computa- 
tion takes into account such factors as fiving hour rates, time between overhauls, 
and pipeline requirements of 4}4 months in the continental United States and 
7 months in the overseas area. 

Engine spare parts requirements are based on the number of overhauls generated 
by the flying hour program for the first 12 months, plus field maintenance require- 
ments for the same period. Ths experience has been converted to a percentage 
factor and applied against the dollar cost of each installed engine by model and 
type of aircraft. 

The other spare items that must be periodically replaced on an aircraft due to 
usage during normal operation are separated into five major categories: (1) Air- 
frame spares, (2) armament spares, (3) airborne electronic spares, (4) airborne 
weapons spares, and (5) other miscellaneous spares. These funds will provide 
for the requirement to support the aircraft for the first 12 months plus 54% months 
stock level. 

In addition to the initial spares and spare parts support for the aircraft being 

rocured in fiscal vear 1955 these funds provide for (1) flvaway kits and (2) table 
I’s and table XVI’s reauired for support of units deployed. 


Program 120: Initial aircraft component spares and spare parts, $33,440,000. 


JUSTIFICATION OF OBLIGATIONS DURING FISCAL YEAR 1955 AGAINST FISCAL YEAR 
1954, AND PRIOR-PROGRAM YEAR FUNDS 


It is estimated that these funds will be obligated during fiscal year 1955 to 
cover the cost incident to first destination transportation for equipment for 
spares support of the aircraft programed in fiscal year 1954 and prior years. 

Mr. Scrivner. Do you have anything to add for project 120? 

General Dav. No, sir; I do not. 

Mr. Scrivner. If not, the committee will stand adjourned. 


Turspay, Marcu 2, 1954, 
RELATED AIRCRAFT PROCUREMENT 


Mr. Scrivner. The committee will come to order. 

Whom do we have this morning, General Asensio? 

General Asensio, We have program 130, for which there is no over- 
all statement. The total fiscal year 1955 requirement in “Program 
130” is $282 million of which $178 million will be financed from 
fiscal year 1954 and prior year appropriations, and the balance of 
$104 million by the new obligation authority request. 

We will ask your indulgence to hear project statements for each of 
the separate budget projects. 

Our first witness is Colonel Anderson, Chief, Industrial Facilities 
Branch, Directorate of Industrial Resources. 


OBLIGATIONS 


Mr. Scrivner. Before proceeding at this point in the record we will 
insert the tabulation of ‘Obligations by project for program 130.” 
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(The justification page referred to is as follows:) 


ProGRAM 130: Arrcrarr PROCUREMENT 


Obligations by project 


1953 actual 
(2) 


DIRECT OBLIGATIONS 


Industrial machinery, equipment and facilities 
Training items 
Aircraft ground handling. equipment. 
Preproduction costs 
Service test material 


Obligations, fiscal year 1955 program 
Less portion of fiscal year 1955 program to be obli- 
gated in subsequent fiscal years 


$195, 104, 999 


69, 485, 327 
189, 192, 796, 
124, 482, 983 

67, 405, 867 


1954 estimate 
(3) 


1955 estimate 
(4) 


$276, 921, 098 
34, 922, 536 
153, 118, 920 
238, 738, 742 
145, 423, 894 


$45, 000, 000 
18, 000, 000 
65, 000, 000 

114, 000, 000 
40, 000, 000 


645, 671, 972 


819, 125, 190 


282, 000, 000 
868, 000 


Subtotal 
Obligations during fiscal year 1955 against fiscal year 
1954 and prior year program funds... 


645, 671, 972 | 


$49, 125, 190 


281, 132, 000 
15, 134, 000 


Total direct obligations 


645, 671, 972 | 


849, 125, 190 


296, 266, 000 


INDUSTRIAL MACHINERY, EQUIPMENT, AND FACILITIES 


Mr. Scrivner. Also place in the record a statement relating to 
“Project 131” on page 31 of the justifications. 


(The statement is as follows:) 


Project 131: 
ligations) : 
1953 actual 


Industrial machinery, equipment, 


and facilities (ob- 


$195, 104, 999 
276, 921, 098 


45, 


000, 000 


The industrial-facilities program was initiated in fiscal vear 1951 for the purpose 
of generating industrial-aircraft-production capacity to build a modernized Air 


Foree. 


This project provides for the expansion of public or private plants neces- 


sary for the production of aircraft, engines, and related equipment, as well as the 
procurement of industrial machinery (including contractual services required for 
installation), equipment, and facilities to meet the requirements of the 137-wing 
program. 

The amount requested under this project represents the cost of known existing 
requirements within present facilities which require expansion for the production 
of new models of aireraft and related equipment. In addition, $4 million has 
been included to provide machinery and test equipment necessary to implement 
the ‘Defense of continental United States against air attack’’ program. 

In analyzing the needs for the Air Force facilities expansion program, considera- 
tion has been given to the use of existing available facilities, including production 
equipment now in reserve or to be released from current production facilities. 

The cost of this program for fiscal year 1955 is based principally on preliminary 
rim stand estimates which have been reviewed by industrial engineers of the 

ir Force 

This estimate provides for increased facility capacity for production of the 
following items and first destination transportation associated therewith: 

Item No. Estimated cost 
. Aireraft ae 451, 000 
. Computers , 000 
. Engine component testing 
. Minor expansions 
. Electronics 
. Transportation of machinery and equipment 


= 
Title 
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GENERAL STATEMENT 


Mr. Scrivner. Do you have a general statement, Colonel Anderson? 

Colonel ANDERSON. Yes. 

Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, you have before you 
the justification sheet indicating the dollar requirements under project 

131, “Industrial machinery, equipment, and facilities.’ The support- 
ing ‘data is for the most part classified. If you desire this data, it can 
be discussed off the record. It is our desire to point out to this com- 
mittee that there was previously appropriated $389 million for the 
heavy Press Program. The heavy press program was reduced from 
17 presses to 10 presses, thus reducing the overall cost by approxi- 
mately $108 million. These funds have been applied against fiscal 
year 1955 requirements in the aircraft and related procurement 
appropriation. 

Mr. Scrivner. What do you mean by “have been applied against’’? 
Actually, that means that they have already been obligated, or are 
merely ‘being carried over into the fiscal year 1955 and thereby itis 
unnecessary to request an additional $108 million over and above the 
present request? 

Colonel ANDERSON. They are carried over, however actually a part 
of these funds will be required to finance fiscal vear 1954 and the 
balance has been applied against fiscal year 1955. 

Mr. Jackson. They have been applied to reduce the new obligating 
authority request. 

Colonel ANDERSON. To continue my prepared statement— 

Due to a downward revision of the quantitative requirements under 
the petroleum alkylate program, approximately $15 million of the 
$59 million appropriated has been applied against our fiscal year 1955 
aircraft and related procurement requirements. The petroleum alky- 
late program is a joint Air Force-Navy program. A status report on 
this program dated January 14, 1954, was submitted to this com- 
mittee by the Office of the Secretary of Defense on January 18, 1954. 


INDUSTRIAL MACHINERY 


Mr. Scrivner. For the record give us a definition of industrial 
machinery. 

Colonel AnpERsON. Industrial machinery is that machinery used 
to produce end items for the Air Force. It consists of cutting tools, 
planers, mills, presses, lathes, portable tools, materials-handling 
equipment, and so forth. 

Mr. Scrivner. Where are these items of equipment used? 

Colonel ANperRson. These items of equipment are purchased for 
the account of the Air Force by contractors using a facilities contract 
to obligate the money, and the items of equipment are used in plants 
operated by private contractors. 

Mr. Scrivner. In other words, there are certain items of equip- 
ment which have a peculiar use in the production of planes. They 
would have probably no comparable civilian use, and in those cases 
the Air Force furnishes these particular items of equipment to the 
various factories throughout the country? 

Colonel ANpERsoN. That is true. There is another reason why 
we must furnish the equipment. The procurement contracts are 
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subject to termination at any time, and if so, the equipment would 
not be of any use for commercial purposes. We are forced to furnish 
the equipment. 

Mr. Scrivner. In all instances the Government does retain title 
to the various items of equipment so when their use is no longer 
necessary the equipment is retained. Sometimes it is stored in ware- 
houses and sometimes it is retained in place? 

Colonel ANDERSON. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Scrivner. So it will be available should any future use be 
found for it? 

Colonel ANDERSON. Yes, sir. 


ALKYLATE PROGRAM 


Mr. Scrivner. We have, as you related, a very excellent statement 
of the alkylate program which seems to be progressing much better 
than we anticipated a year ago. That is, of course, always welcome 
news to us. It reflects the ability to save some of the taxpayers’ 
funds, and of course it also reflects a great deal of credit on the com- 
mercial industries of the Nation, because they have programs up to 
the needed level. 

Mr. Manon. What is the status of this alkylate program? 

Colonel ANpEeRsoN. We are utilizing $13 million as a carryover of 
the $59 million appropriated to the Air force for the alkylate program. 
We are carrying that over to the aircraft and related procurement 
—— and using that money rather than asking for new obligational 
authority. 

Mr. Manon. Are these plants going to be self-sustaining and will we 
get our money back from them? I am speaking now of the alkylate 
program. 

Colonel ANDERSON. From some of the plants, sir. The program 
started out on the basis of an escrow principle. Funds were put in 
escrow, and if the contractor did not get his own funds out of his 
investment in the expansion of the facilities, these funds would be there 
to give to him. We have a number of contractors who have been 
expanded on that basis. 

here were two that were expanded with Air Force funds on the 
basis of reimbursement cost type contracts. That is where we give 
them the money and they expend our money directly on these facilities. 
In those cases we do not get the money back; we own the facilities. 

Mr. Manon. In the cases where we do not own the facilities, are 
we going to get the money back, or will the money be utilized? 

Colonel ANpERson. Yes, sir. As long as the supply contract runs 
long enough so that the contractor can get his investment out of the 
facilities, that money which has been put in escrow will come back 
each year to the Government. 

Mr. Manon. It is my understanding from what the chairman said, 
and what you said, that the program ts working well. 

Colonel ANprERson. Yes, sir. 


CONSTRUCTION OF OTHER FACILITIES 


Mr. Scrivner. As an example of some of these programs in which 
we are interested and using these funds, there are plants now either 
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being constructed or reconstructed for the building of some of our 
newer planes that are coming into the Air Force? 

Colonel ANDERSON. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Scrivner. In addition to that, we have the need for a great 
many electronic devices which have no counterpart use in civilian 
life, and some of the money requested here is going into some of those 
electronic computers. 

Colonel ANDERSON. That is correct. 

Mr. Scrivner. Then, of course, we always have a need in our Air 
Force program for a great many devices used in research and develop- 
ment where we are undertaking some new programs which have & 
peculiar military use, and the kind of testing that we are undertaking 
that is peculiarly related to the military. As a result, we require 
certain types of testing devices that would not normally be required 
in civilian activities. There, too, we make use of some of these funds? 

Colonel ANDERSON. That is correct, sir. 

Mr. Scrivner. That is particularly true in some of our other 
electronic programs which have a peculiar military application, but 
it would not be economically feasible for any business concern to go 
into the production of these items because they would not have any 
civilian outlet. So, in order to have the facilities and to get the end 
items required for the Air Force, here again we invest some of the 
taxpayers’ funds in various electronic devices for this particular 
purpose. 

Colonel ANDERSON. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Scrivner. It is noted with a great deal of interest and, of 
course, satisfaction that your request this year is considerably under 
previous years, which would indicate in part at least that the program 
that you have just recited is progressing well and we have now reached 
a point in our expansion where we can start, at least to a minor degree, 
to level off, so to speak. 

Colonel ANpEeRsoN. That is correct, sir. 

Mr. Scrivner. Also, the request reflects some savings in previous 

ears’ appropriations, so you are now able to carry over, as you re- 
lated, the $108 million of heavy presses and $13 million in the alkylate 
program, which gives us a carryover of $121 million, which will be 
used in this and other programs. 

Colonel ANpErRson. Yes, sir. The $121 million represents a carry- 


over from the original requirements for the heavy press and alkylate 


aig rr However, approximately $41 million of these funds will 
e used to finance fiscal year 1954 requirements in this project, and 
the balance of $80 million will be applied against the fiscal year 
1955 new obligating authority request in the aircraft and related 
procurement appropriation. 

Mr. Scrivner. Are there any questions? 


TRAINING ITEMS 


Mr. Scrivner. We will take up the next item. 
General AsEens1o. Our witness for project 132 is Col. T. M. Ashton, 
Director of Requirements, Headquarters, Air Training Command. 
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OBLIGATIONS 


Mr. Scrivner. At this point in the record we will insert page 32 
of the justifications. 
(The justification page referred to is as follows:) 


ProGcram 130. Retatep ArrRcRAFT PROCUREMENT 


Project 132: Training items (obligations) : 


This project provides for the concurrent procurement of aircraft and related 
equipment, spares and spare parts required for training or in the fabrication of 
nonstandard training devices. These items provide the necessary training sup- 
port of the flyaway aircraft procured in program 110. 

Experience has proven that flight safety and a high aircraft utilization rate is 
greatly dependent on skilled maintenance techniques. To this end, the Air 
Force maintains a training program in alinement with its modern aircraft. These 
training items are procured concurrently with the aircraft and are provided to 
the training command as well as operating commands to train personnel in the 
proper maintenance of the aircraft and its equipment. 

Where practicable, older equipments from dismantled aircraft are used, but 
the rapidity of new developments makes it necessary that some new type equip- 
ments be purchased each year. These new type items include landing-gear 
mechanisms, cabin heating and pressurization units, manuals, airframe segments, 
engines and parts, propellers, fire-control systems, fuel-purging systems, naviga- 
tion and bombing systems, instruments, electronics, generators, radio and radar, 
ete. 

The requirements for this project have been computed by the application of a 
0.7-percent factor times the total cost of flyaway aircraft. 


GENERAL STATEMENT 


Mr. Scrivner. Do you have a general statement? 

Colonel Asuron. Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, 
the items puchased out of budget project 132 are used in the Air 
Training Command schools to train personnel in the operation and 
maintenance of airborne equipments. They are the same types of 
equipment as the spares procured under program 120. 

The equipments purchased fall into four general categories: Bench 
items such as engines which are worked on by the students in the 
classrooms; demonstrators, such as cutaway engines which permit 
observation of the internal construction and the operation of com- 
penents; systems trainers, such as a complete engine installation 
which is used to teach operation and troubleshooting; and spares, 
which are used to repair or replace wornout equipments. 

The Air Force must be prepared to train individuals with less than a 
high-school education in the maintenance and operation of com- 
plicated equipment. The level of technical skills desired of the 
maintenance and operation personnel is compared favorably to the 
technical skills of the engineering graduates from universities. Train- 
ing must be accomplished in a rather short period of time in order 
that we may get useful work from the personnel during their enlist- 
ment period. This can be accomplished in the quickest and most 
efficient manner by use of modern equipment. Students are given 
an opportunity to disassemble, adjust, and reassemble the items they 
will maintain after assignment to an organization. Instruction in 
theory must of necessity be limited in favor of practical training. 
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The maintenance system in the Air Force is dependent upon trained 
technicians arriving in the operational organizations concurrently with 
the delivery of new production aircraft. The advent of procedures 
whereby training items purchased through this fund are included in 
the production contract has provided a timely and continuous flow of 
the latest Air Force equipments and spare parts from the manufacturer 
direct to the schools of the Air Training Command. ‘Timely phasing 
into training courses permits the training command to meet the Air 
Force needs for trained maintenance personnel with fewer equipments, 
thus resulting in a lower cost to the Government. 

The scope of training supported by equipment purchased from the 
funds of this project includes areas of engines, airborne radio, radar, 
bombing, and reconnaissance systems, flight instruments, and other 
integral aircraft systems such as fuel, oil, hydraulic, control surface, 
landing gear, and instrumentation. I have prepared a folder to 
illustrate the equipment used in engine maintenance training and some 
of the other areas. 

Shown on the first and second pages are photographs of some of the 
trainers which | believe the committee saw during its visit to Wichita 
Air Force Base last November. 

Mr. Scrivner. Colonel, this classified information that vou have 
given us is available for the use of the committee? 

Colonel Asuron. Yes. 

Mr. Scrivner. Colonel Ashton, of course we realize that in order 
to maintain all of the Air Force equipment we have now, which is 
becoming more complex each day, we must have proper training, and 
in order to have proper training we must have the equipment to 
which vou have referred. 

The committee has visited several installations of the Air Force. 
We did it last fall, including the one that you mentioned at Wichita, 
and there we saw many of the items of equipment with which Air 
Force personnel are being trained. The equipment impressed us with 
its practicality and need. 

You mentioned one thing that perhaps might be stressed a little 
bit more, and that is the program of procuring new items of equipment 
in the early stages of your procurement program. In other words, 
if you have a new engine coming out, it stands to reason you should 
get the new engines into vour training command at the very earliest 
moment so that when the plane with which that engine is to be 
equipped comes into the hands of the Air Force you will already have 
your maintenance crews trained on that new engine. The same 
thing would be true with regard to some of your new radio or radar 
reconnaissance systems. We saw some of the cutout pieces of equip- 
ment by which you teach these men how the various systems work 
and how they tie into each other. 

The complexity of the present-day plane requires all of that. 

As far as I am concerned, while there may be some need for atten- 
tion to the amount spent on this, the need for the program is un- 
questioned. I have seen it in operation and I am sold upon its 
necessity. I have no questions upon the program itself. 

Mr. Hruska. I| have no questions. 

Mr. Manon. I have no questions. 

Mr. Scrivner. Do you have any other comment on any of these 
amounts or matters that we have been discussing that might give a 
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little clearer picture to the other Members of Congress and the public 
regarding the need for this program? Do you have some item that is 
of more interest than the others? 

Colonel Asuron. The speed of procurement is probably the most 
one and also the most effective from the standpoint of saving 
money. It stands to reason that if we do not get the people trained 
immediately, as soon as the equipment comes out, we will build up a 
backlog of untrained personnel. 

Assume that a period of 6 months has gone by without getting any 
training. We immediately have to go out and procure a larger num- 
ber of engines to train this backlog. In other words, if we can keep 
a timely and steady flow of trained graduates, we will reduce the 
number of equipment that we need. P 

Mr. Scrivner. For example, the committee has seen, and you have 
presented us here, a picture of a cutaway of a J-47 jet engine, which is 
one of the new engines coming out. If you were not able to procure 
J—47 engines, or the cutaway models, prior to the time the planes are 
equipped with J-47 engines and come into the hands of the Air Force, 
you would not have any men trained in the maintenance of these 
engines. 

Colonel Asuton. That is right. 

Mr. Scrivner. If you waited that long you would be faced with the 
problem of procuring in a great hurry a large number of men who 
would be able to maintain J-47 engines. That would mean that you 
would have to stack up the number of instructors; you would have to 
procure more engines; you would have to start a crash program which 
is never satisfactory, but under the present program you procure them 
just as soon as the engines are made; you get your cutaway models 
plus your working model, and in that way your student that is going 
to work on them on-the-line, learns that engine before it ever comes 
on the base where he is stationed? 

Colonel Asuton. That is right. 

Mr. Scrivner. So when the plane does get there he knows what the 
J-47 is, how it operates, what is necessary to properly maintain and 
repair it, and he is ready to go at the time the plane is in the hands of 
the users? 

Colonel Asuton. That is essentially correct. 

Mr. Hruska. The factor that you use for computation of this item 
is a seven-tenths percent factor times the total cost of the flyaway 
aircraft? Is that factor any different from the one used last year or 
the previous years? 

Colonel Asuron. It is slightly lower this year. It might have been 
even lower except for the fact that we will have a considerable number 
of J-47 engines coming into the program. We have to buy quite a 

uantity of those. We have a lot more of the F—-102s in the program 

so. I believe it is approximately one-tenth of a percent lower than 
ast year. 

r. Hruska. That is brought about by the heavy impact of the jet 
program? 

Jolonel Yes. 

Mr. Hruska. What can we expect of that factor in subsequent 
years in view of that fact? 

Colonel Asutron. I do not see why it should go any higher than 
seven-tenths of 1 percent. 
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Mr. Hruska. Is there any reason to believe that it could be reduced 
when the novelty and the newness wear off and jet engines become 
more seasoned ? 

Mr. Scrivner. It is not just the jet engine. 

Colonel Asutron. I am thinking now more of the electronic fire 
control systems, and I question if it can drop very much. I think 
it is pretty well fixed. I believe the highest it ever got was 1.2 per- 
cent. We have slowly gotten it down to this percent. I believe 
it is pretty well stabilized. 

Mr. Hruska. How long ago was it 1.2 percent? 

Colonel Asuton. I think 3 years ago. 

Mr. Scrivner. As long as you have new modern equipment, all of 
it more advanced in design and complexity, you will have a continu- 
ing need for this type of program? 

Colonel Aston. That is right. 

Mr. Scrivner. And at substantially the same level as it now is? 
Colonel Asuron. That is right. 


Arrcrart Grounp HanpLinc EquipMENT 


Mr. Scrivner. We will take up project 133, which covers aircraft 
ground handling equipment. 

General Asensio. Our witness is Mr. Russell Guernsey, Program 
and Requirements Section, Supply Division, Air Materiel Command. 
He has a prepared statement. 


OBLIGATIONS 


Mr. Scrivner. We will insert page 33 of the justification in the 
record at this point. 
(The justification table referred to is as follows:) 


ProcraM 130. Revarep AIRCRAFT PROCUREMENT 


Project 133: Aircraft ground handling equipment (obligations) : 


This project provides for the required special tools, designed exclusively for 
specific aircraft, and newly developed or newly introduced ground handling and 
test equipment. 

The equipment procured under this project is used for servicing and handling 
flyaway aircraft. The quantities procured in this project represent only initial 
supply. Ground handing equipment requirements have been estimated by the 
application of 2.5 percent times the total flyaway dollars. The procurement of 
similar items necessary for the replacement and continued support of inservice 
aircraft is not financed under the ‘Aircraft and related procurement” appropria- 
tion. 

Ground handling equipment is divided into two major categories: 

The first category is produced by the same manufacturer who builds the air- 
frame, engine and major components, and includes those tools and test equipment 
especially designed for the maintenance or testing of the item he manufactures. 
Equipment of this type is produced by the manufacturer of the end product. 

he second category is procured from sources other than airframe, engine and 
major component manufacturers. This category includes newly developed ground 
power units, stand and cradle assemblies and other similar equipment. 
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Mr. Scrivner. You may proceed. 

Mr. Guernsey. Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, 
funds for project 133, “Aircraft ground handling equipment,” provide 
for the procurement of initial requirements of special tools, test and 

ound handling equipment. The items involved are those required 
»y the field and depot activities to repair, overhaul, disassemble, 
assemble, test, inspect and service our new types of aircraft. 

To maintain the high degree of technical competence that USAF 
has attained, integration is made of the latest advances in electronics 
systems as well as those in airframe and engine design. These ad- 
vances generate requirements for new items of special tools, test and 
ground handling equipment. Concurrent development and produc- 
tion of such tools and equipment, required to service these aircraft, 
is imperative if we are to provide adequate support to the tactical 
units as they are assigned these newer aircraft. 

Detailed specifications for the items to be procured from these funds 
are not presently available. Concurrently with the development of 
new aircraft, industry and the Air Force collaborate in the develop- 
ment of special tools and other support equipment needed to service 
and overhaul the aircraft. Consideration is given, at that time, to 
standard items which may already be in the Air Force system to 
support other aircraft or other end items of equipment. 

Jue to the many intangible aspects of predetermining, on an item- 
by-item basis, ground-support equipment requirements for balanced 
maintenance support of new production aircraft, past experience has 
been utilized to establish a percentage factor which reflects the relation- 
ship between the aircraft cost and the dollar value of equipment 
necessary to support the end item during its initial period of operation. 
This percentage factor has been determined through detailed analysis 
and comparison of the total cost of aircraft procured in prior years 
and the value of the special tools, test and ground-handling equipment 
actually procured for initial support of these aircraft. Thus, the 
dollar requirements for this budget project are computed by applica- 
tion of the percentage factor against the flyaway cost of the aircraft 
which the tools and equipment will service. 


DEFINITION OF SPECIAL TOOLS 


Mr. Scrivner. For the record I wish you would define and give 
an example of what you mean by special tools. 

Mr. Guernsey. Special tools are those tools that we use to reach 
the inner surfaces of the airplane to adjust and to disassemble. 

All of our fittings, connections, and adjustments in our new air- 
craft must be recessed into the fuselage, or under the skin, where they 
will not protrude and affect the air foil. So special tools in this case 
do not mean screwdrivers, pliers, and that type of item. Special 
tools mean special wrenches with special adapters, torque wrenches, 
and so forth. I have some typical examples here of the items that 
I am referring to. 

Mr. Scrivner. Let us have an example. The members of the 
committee have seen some of them, but the record is not just for us. 
It is for other Members of the Congress and for the public. 
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Mr. Guernsey. Here [indicating] is a wrench. ‘This is for remov- 
ing a wheel on an F-84. This particular wrench may not be procured 
from fiscal year 1955 funds. ‘This is an item we did procure from 
prior year funds for the F-84. It is representative of the type of 
item we will procure this vear. 

Mr. Scrivner. You will probably need something in the same line 
for your F-100 and your F-102. While the pictures that you have 
cannot be placed in the record, all of us can see that that wrench does 
not conform to the general public’s idea of what a wheel wrench might 
be. 

Mr. Guernsey. That is right. 

Mr. Scrivner. The picture shows the complexity of the special 
tool. 

Mr. Guernsey. That is right. 


DEFINITION OF TEST EQUIPMENT 


Mr. Scrivner. Define test equipment and give us an example. 

Mr. Guernsey. Test equipment has become a very vital item for 
our aircraft, especially the newer ones, where they have the bombing 
systems and the navigation systems and the radar components. You 
just cannot test without having test equipment, which in itself is 
very complex. The test equipment must be capable of analyzing 
signals or pulses, or wave lengths, or that type of thing to assure 
basic black box component of your electronic system is functioning 
correctly. 

Mr. Scrivner. Let us get it down into English that the average 
person can understand. Most of the people are now acquainted with 
radios in their homes, and have been for many years. To test a radio 
is a fairly simple job. The radio repair man will come into your own 
home, or take the radio to his shop, and there he has a bench full of 
devices to determine whether you coil is good, or whether the tube is 
bad, or whatever it may be. He can test all of your connections. 
That is a fairly simple thing. 

As we progressed into television, we found that it required much 
more complex testing equipment. The same thing has been true, to 
a much more complex degree, in the aviation industry. It used to 
be not too much trouble to test an old reciprocal engine. Now, to 
test your jets is a much more complex problem. Where we once had 
rather modest radio guiding systems that were easy to test, now you 
have complex guiding systems and electronics. As we go forward in 
science these things become more complex and more things can go 
wrong and hence you need more complex equipment to determine 
what is wrong. 

Mr. Guernsey. That is correct. 


DEFINITION OF GROUND HANDLING EQUIPMENT 


Mr. Scrivner. What is your definition of ground handling equip- 
ment? 

Mr. Guernsey. I have a couple of very good examples here [indi- 
cating]. Here is a picture of a dolly. This is also used on a F-84, 
which would be representative of the aircraft that we will procure 
from 1955 funds. 
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The item here [indicating] is used to work on an aircraft that has a 
J-65 engine. To work on the engine you must split the fuselage 
into halves. This makes it possible to pull back the half section, and 
thus the dolly can be raised up under the fuselage. The engine can be 
rolled back with this equipment making it more accessible. That 
is one type. 

Here [indicating] is another type. Here is a special dolly that ac- 
tually carts the engine after you have removed it. Each aircraft has 
its own peculiar designs in fuselage, or configuration, so these items 
are representative of what we will probably buy this fiscal year. This 
item will transport the engine itself on the ground. You can put the 
engine in the bomb bay on a large airplane and you can transport it by 
air. You will notice the engine will also rotate, which will make it 
easier to get to the various components of the engine. You can run 
the engine up on the dolly or truck and you can start it and check 
it out. 

Mr. Scrivner. It saves a great deal of handling of equipment. 

Mr. Guernsey. Yes. 

Mr. Scrivner. And makes the job much easier. Once you take 
your engine out of the fuselage and place it on this dolly it is there for 
whatever use you want to make of it? 

MMr. Guernsey. That is right. 


COMPUTATION OF ESTIMATE 


Mr. Scrivner. How do you arrive at your estimate which you state 
is 2.5 percent of the total flyaway dollars? In other words, the cost 
of planes as they are flown away from a manufacturing center amounts 
to so many million dollars, and you apply your 2.5 percent to that 
figure. Why is that a criterion of the amount of dollars that you need? 

Mr. Guernsey. In line with that we have made very elaborate 
studies in this area in the way of what we have budgeted for in 
prior years; what we have actually obligated versus the total cost of 
aircraft that we did procure. We have found during the past 4 
years or the past 5 years our percentage of actual obligation based 
upon the flyaway cost of the aircraft we procured has ranged from 
2.4 to 2.9%, or almost 3 percent. We have gone into each year and 
analyzed the dollars actually committed against the cost of the 
aircraft. We have come up with 2.5 on this year’s program, which 
is much lower than the average. 

The average is lower this year for 2 or 3 different reasons. One of 
them is that in this year’s program we have some of our airplanes that 
have been procured in prior years so the items of handling equipment 
have been standardized to a great extent. We have standardized on 

enerators. We have nothing in this year for generating equipment. 

e have a 100 series fighter aircraft. The ARDC people have pretty 
well standardized on a jet air starter. This is a compressed air starter. 
Therefore, this starter will not be considered as special in the 133 
project this year. 

Mr. Scrivner. Where will the starter be procured? 

Mr. Guernsey. They will come in as standard equipment in our 
270 project. 

Mr. Scrivner. The question does arise, of course, that when you 
just put a blanket percentage figure in as you have done this year, 
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$65 million, why cannot you tell this committee, representing the 
Congress, just what it is you are going to get in the way of new tools, 
new test equipment, and new ground handling equipment, and come 
in and say that we are going to procure so many hundred of this and 
so many hundred of that and so many rE ag of something else? 

You may supply an answer for the record. 

Mr. Guernsey. Each aircraft placed in production contains peculi- 
arities in configuration which generates requirements for special 
handling cquipment and tools which cannot be satisfied by standard 
items of Air Force equipment. Major assemblies such as ‘the wings, 
fuselage, engine, and tail sections must be handled by equipment 
designed specifically for such components. These items cannot be 
determined in advance of production as actual experience in handling 
the components is necessary in determining the design of the equip- 
ment. Service points on modern aircraft must be recessed under the 
skin to prevent interruption of the flow of air over the outer surface. 
Special tools with unorthodox shapes and dimensions are thus required 
to reach these points which are inaccessible with standard tools. The 
location of these service points cannot be finalized until actual pro- 
duction and assembly experience is gained on the aircraft. 

This makes it impossible to determine in advance specific items and 
quantities of such tools required. The funds requested in this project 
are to enable the manufacturer to proceed with production of the 
equipment and tools simultaneously with the aircraft. 

Mr. Scrivner. Mr. Hruska? 

Mr. Hruska. No questions. 

Mr. Scrivner. Mr. Mahon? 

Mr. Manon. No questions. 


Prepropuction Costs 


Mr. Scrivner. This brings us to project 134, “Preproduction 
costs.” 

General Asensio. The witness in this area is General Gerrity. He 
has no prepared statement since the materiel that would be incorpo- 
rated in such a statement is already in the justifications. 


OBLIGATIONS 


Mr. Scrivner. At this point in the record we will insert pages 34 
and 34a of the justifications. 
(The justification pages referred to are as follows:) 


ProcrRaM 130. Retatrep AIRCRAFT PROCUREMENT 


Project 134. Preproduction costs oxcm-acenmlll 


This project provides basic production engineering, basic production tooling, 
long lead-time materials and contractual services associated with preproduction 
activities in the current year, in anticipation of, and to speed up, volume produe- 
tion of subsequent years. 

There are two categories in this project: 

‘ 1. a adaptation of experimental aircraft and aircraft equipment to produc- 
ion; an 

2. Manufacturing methods studies. 
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Category I.—In category 1, $99 million of the $114 million total will be utilized to 
provide production implementation of a new airplane, an engine, and four major 
electronic equipments. Production implementation of these items involves the 
following factors: 

(a) Conversion of experimental designs to production drawings. 

(b) Making necessary surveys and studies concerning appropriate tools and 
tooling to be used for production quantities. 

(c) Designing and constructing limited quantities of jigs, dies, fixtures, and other 
production devices and aids to be used both by the prime contractor and major 
subcontractors, 

(d) Procurement of the long lead-time components for a limited number of 
early production items. 

By applying preproduction funds, it is possible to introduce new aircraft and 
equipments a year or more earlier than would otherwise be possible. This is 
done without contractually obligating the Government to a definite projected 
production program. Similarly, small quantities of these new items can be 
produced at substantially lower costs when built with production tooling rather 
than handmaking the initial models. There is also the advantage of prototype 
models being similar to subsequent production items. 

Category [I.—Projects in this category relate to general industrial application 
leading to improvements in manufacturing methods (reducing man-hours, ma- 
chine time, required materials, and facilities). In addition, producibility studies 
and investigation of manufacturing methods are conducted on items having a 
military application only. Moreover, mobilization problems and requirements 
are reduced through better utilization of existing machine tools, materials, and 
manpower. 


Mr. Scrivner. You may proceed. 


GENERAL STATEMENT 


General Gerriry. Mr. Chairman, as General Asensio has stated, 
I do not have a prepared statement in this project area since the project 


justification book provides the basic information and explains the 
project. 

In project 134 we have requested a total of $114 million in 2 parts. 
The first part is for preproduction and that is in the amount of 
$99 million. The second part is for manufacturing and method 
studies in the amount of $15 million. 

Mr. Scrivner. Why not tell us what you mean by preproduction. 

General Gerriry. In the preproduction account, Mr. Chairman, we 
include funds to buy, in part, progress toward the procurement of end 
items for inventory. It represents a short-term financing toward a 
long peacetime equipment, which is in its initial procurement stages. 
It covers the production engineering, the production tooling, and long 
lead-time materiel and contractual services essential in the beginning 
of such a project. 

Mr. Scrivner. Could we put it this way, then, that inasmuch as 
aviation and military aviation are not static things, we are always 
looking forward to something newer, better, and more powerful; 
faster and more effective than we now have, so in order to be pro- 
gressing the Air Force looks forward to something new, and you go 
mto an experimental design of a new plane that will give you these 
advanced characteristics. We look for a new experimental engine 
that will have more thrust, maybe more simple performance, maybe 
less fuel consumption, or any number of things, so you start working 
on something like that. You finally hit upon an item that looks good, 
and you then go into your engineering phase, which would call for 
re drawings, blueprints, and all of that. That is a part of prepro- 

uction. 


Then, when you once get that you look around and you say, ‘‘Well, 
that is good, but we cannot make it with what we have. We have to 
have some special machinery, tools, and all that.’’ So then you go 
into that phase of the designing of the new tools, the jigs, the dies 
necessary for this new plane or engine. 

Of course, knowing that you have something new, it may even take 
new metals. You use part of this money to go into the procurement 
and study of those new things until finally you come to the point where 
vou feel that you are able to go into the production of the plane that 
you had in mind? Is that substantially what this means? 

General Gerriry. That is substantially correct, sir. 

For example, in our new fiscal year 1955 program we are requesting 
funds for initial production engineering, the tools, dies, and jigs and 
fixtures for a new aircraft we anticipate will be available for flight 
sometime in the year 1957. These funds which we are asking for, 
for this new aircraft, will enable us to get started with the initial 
refinement of production engineering and start the initial tooling and 
procurement of long lead-time items for this objective. 

Mr. Scrivner. Again | would assume while our jet-engine program 
has been developed rather well, the Air Force is not entirely satisfied 
with some of the jet engines that it has. That being true, I would 
assume included in here would be some money to develop a still newer, 
still better jet engine. 

General Grerritry. That is correct, sir. We do have money included 
in this budget request for development and preproduction of a new 
high-performance jet engine. 

Mr. Scrivner. Then, while we have a very good method of bomb- 
ing, we want high performance and greater accuracy, because when 
we get into the more complex, more costly devices of destruction we 
cannot fail to hit the target for several reasons, including the waste of 
high-cost weapons, so We are constantly working on and improving 
and trying to get new and better designs of devices for that sort of 
work. In other words, all the way through we are constantly reaching 
toward greater perfection, better devices, looking not to just next 
year but 3, 4, or 5 and sometimes 10 or 15 years ahead? 

General Gerrity. That is true, sir. And the items contained in 
this request are an initiation of effort toward those objectives. 

Mr. Scrivner. Inasmuch as many of these things are, of course, 
the kind we cannot talk about specifically, the committee has been 
handed a list of items with corresponding sums to be allocated thereto, 
which covers practically all of the program referred to by you, and 
incorporated in the $99 million request. 

General Gerrity. Yes, and because of their classification, I am 
prepared to discuss them with the committee off the record. 

Mr. Scrivner. I| think that it might be good to have an explanation 
off the record, 

(Discussion off the record.) 


Service-Test MATERIAL 


Mr. Scrivner. That brings us up to project 135, ‘‘service-test mate- 
rial.”’ 

General AsENnsto. Our witness in this area is again General Gerrity, 
who has a prepared statement. 
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Mr. Scrivner. We will insert at this point in the record a portion 
of page 35 of the justifications. 
(The information is as follows:) 


ProcraM 130, RELATED AIRCRAFT PROCUREMENT 


Project 135. “pang test material (obligations) : 


$67, 405, 867 
145, 423, 894 


This project provides for procurement of airborne material and equipment, 
other than complete aircraft, required for service test and evaluation. 

Mr. Scrivner. You may proceed, General Gerrity. 

General Grerriry. Yes, sir. 


GENERAL ‘STATEMENT 


Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, this program provides 
for the procurement of equipment, components, or contractual services 
necessitated by the requirements of service testing. All new types of 
equipment must be service tested to prove their suitability. These 
new equipments may be the result of Air Force research, commercial 
development, or new applications of old principles as distinct from 
research. 

Experience has proved that difficulties always appear when equip- 
ment is taken from the more or less idealized conditions of the labora- 
tory and operated in its service environment. This applies to pro- 
pulsion systems, electronic and fire-control systems, armament items, 
and other equipments used by the Air Force. Both American indus- 
try and the Air Force employ service testing extensively in order to 
avoid committing unsatisfactory equipment to large scale production. 
Service test items are procured in small quantities sufficient to prove 
the feasibility and adaptability of the equipment to the operational 
or tactical requirements of the Air Force. Testing these items enables 
us to select only those equipments suitable for use by the Air Force, 
and to incorporate into production articles those changes which the 
tests show are necessary. 

The experience gained in such service testing is also valuable in 
other ways. For example, it makes possible more reliable estimates 
of maintenance requirements, and facilitates planning and initiating 
training programs necessary to meet operational requirements. 

Mr. Chairman, that completes my statement, sir. 

Mr. Scrivner. While you know what you mean by “service 
testing’ and while the committee understands what is meant by “serv- 
ice testing,”’ vour statement left as it is does not give much information 
to other Members of Congress who have to consider this appropria- 
tion. Just exactly what do you do when you service-test an item? 

General Grerrity. For example, sir, let us take an engine. We put 
this engine on test stands and in aircraft and test the aircraft and run 
and operate the engine over a period of hours as closely as possible to 
the conditions under which it will operate in service use. We try to 
apply these conditions of service use insofar as possible in order to 
obtain realistic information which will be useful to us for corrections 
to the equipment in order to make it fully operable with as low a main- 
tenance problem as possible. 
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In this service-test program, while we use the equipment insofar as 
possible as the service will use it, we closely control its use and main- 
tain very detailed records of all discrepancies that occur and the exact 
operational characteristics that we encounter in its use, in order that 
we can gain information to make necessary corrections and also to 
enable us to prepare adequate operating instructions for field use for 
the production equipment later on. 

Mr. Scrivner. In other words, let us say you have a plane that 
has been designed and has been tested in the air chambers and wind 
tunnels and has been given tests in laboratories on stress and strain 
and everything else on paper. So far as the engineering figures show 
it should do certain things. Then you get a prototype or maybe 2 or 
3. Then you actually put them under the conditions, as you would 
foresee them when you get into either normal flying or combat flying, 
to see whether or not they actually stand up in actual use to the 
standards which the engineers said they would. 

General Grerrity. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Scrivner. Sometimes you find that you have an engine which 
on paper and in the laboratories and test cells and all shows certain 
characteristics. You think this is it. You finally put that engine in 
a plane and actually fly it, and in the course of actual operation you 
have all your different gadgets on there to test everything it does 
plus the experienced pilot, and you find it does not do exactly what 
you thought it would. 

General Gerriry. Yes, sir. I might mention as an example of 
what industry does on commercial projects, which parallels what we 
are doing in this service-test item, As you know, sir, the automobile 
companies have long utilized this service-test approach on their new 
models that they come out with each year. They have extensive 
field tests of automobiles on proving grounds well before they enter 
into large-scale production on these automobiles. We are endeavorin 
to do the same thing for our Air Force equipment in order that it wil 
be most useful when we introduce it into our tactical units. 

Mr. Scrivner. In connection with this presentation the committee 
has been handed a list of some 25 items which will consume most, 
if not all, of the $40 million requested. In view of the nature of 
these items they should be discussed off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 


Mobpirication oF INseRVICE AIRCRAFT AND COMPONENT EQulIp- 
MENT 


Mr. Scrivner. That brings us up to program 140, “ Modification 
of inservice aircraft and component equipment.”’ 

General Asrensio. Mr. Chairman, program 140 consists of one 
project, project 141, ‘Modification of inservice aircraft and compo- 
nent equipment.” Our witness for this program and project is Lt. Col. 
J. L. Tucker of the Directorate of Maintenance Engineering, who 
has a prepared statement. 


OBLIGATIONS 


Mr. Scrivner. We will insert at this point in the record pages 38 
and 39 of the justifications. 
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(The information is as follows:) 


ProGram 140. MopiricaTIOoN oF INSERVICE AIRCRAFT AND 
COMPONENT EQUIPMENT 


Project 141. Modification of inservice aircraft and component equipment (obliga- 
tions): 

1953 actual $217, 550, 896 

i 371, 072, 463 


' The fiscal year 1955 project 141 estimate will be financed as follows: 
Carryover from fiscal year 1954 and prior year appropriations 
New obligating authority request 


Total fiscal year 1955, estimate 


These funds are required to incorporate the latest developments and improved 
equipment in combat and noncombat aircraft. The program provides for 
modification of inservice aircraft and component equipment when it becomes 
necessary to (1) change its primary mission, (2) extend or renew its first-line 
life, (3) change its configuration, (4) cause a major change in the characteristics 
of the components; or (5) revise its military characteristics by installing new type 
of equipment required for Air Force operations. 

(a) Combat aircraft: Aircraft that will remain in the active inventory for at 
least 1 year after the modification is completed. 

(b) Noncombat aircraft: Aircraft that will remain in the active inventory for at 
least 2 years after the modification is completed. 


Mr. Scrivner. We will be glad to hear from vou, Colonel Tucker. 


TYPES OF MODIFICATION 


Before you proceed with your statement, however, let me say that 
this committee and the Congress is familiar with the word ‘“modifi- 
cation.”” To be clear on it, we have two types of modification. First 
is the modification which takes place in the plane while it is in the pro- 
duction line or before it is accepted by the Air Force. 

Second js the modification or change in the aircraft after they have 
been accepted by the Air Force and are then in service. 

Colonel Tucker. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Scrivner. It is the latter type of modification on which you 
are presenting your statement. 


GENERAL STATEMENT 


Colonel Tucker. That is correct, sir. 

Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, this program provides 
for the modification of in-service aircraft and component equipment and 
is used by the Air Force to finance changes that are necessary to our 
active aircraft inventory and component equipment. In establishing 
modification requirements, technical advancement and proven mission 
inadequacy are the primary determining factors. The need for these 
changes originates in combat organizations and in the research and 
development field. Prior to approval by the air staff, it must be 
conclusively demonstrated that the adoption of a proposed modifica- 
tion will materially enhance the fighting capability or operational per- 
formance of the equipment affected and that the cost is not prohibitive. 
Proposed modifications are further evaluated in light of the capability 
of commercial industry to produce the equipment, and also the ability 
of commercial industry or Air Force organizations to accomplis 
timely installation in the aircraft affected. Since the accomplishment 
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of a modification usually requires the removal of an aircraft from its 
operational status, consideration is given to the availability date of 
equipment to assure its receipt and installation during the effective 
first line life of the aircraft being modified. To accomplish this we 
have established governing criteria as follows: 

(a) Combat aircraft: Only those aircraft which will remain in the 
active inventory at least 1 year after the modification has been accom- 
plished. 

(b) Noncombat aircraft: Only those aircraft which will remain in 
the active inventory at least 2 years after the modification has been 
accomplished. 

Contained in this estimate for each modification project are provi- 
sions for prime equipment and initial spares for this equipment, except 
in those instances where prime equipment and related spares are pro- 
cured from other budget programs as part of planned retrofit programs. 
Also included is the wiodifich tion bill of materials and supporting 
initial spares required to adapt the equipment to the aircraft being 
modified and contracting costs in those instances where the modifica- 
tion is planned to be performed by commercial industry. 

We have with us, sir, spread sheets and detailed explanation books. 
Since they are of a classified nature the detailed discussion must be 
off the record. 

Mr. Scrivner. We will discuss those off the record in a moment. 


EXAMPLE OF MODIFICATIONS 


To give us a little more information, give us an example of one of 
the changes in an aircraft which originated with a combat o-ganiza- 
tion. 

Colonel Tucker. Major Rhodes, do you have the detail on it? 

Major Ruopes. As an example of that; and, incidentally, this will 
have to be off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Scrivner. Let us take a simple item that can go on the record. 
I can think of several myself, but I am not supposed to be a witness, 

Major Rxuopes. On the B—47 we discovered we needed to install an 
approach parachute in order that we could land on the existing 
runways. 

Mr. Scrivner. In other words, in the original design and thought 
relating to the B-47 you found actually it did not work exactly the 
way you thought, and on some fields you could not make your landings 
as anticipated? 

Major Ruopes. That is correct, sir. 

Mr. Scrivner. So the men flying the plane said, ‘“‘We have to have 
something that will make it possible for us to stop this B-47 in a 
shorter distance.’’ So somebody came up with the idea of a parachute 
to slow down and make it possible to land your B-47 on the shorter 
runway. Is that substantially correct? 

Major Ruopes. Yes, sir; that is correct. 

Mr. Scrivner. What is an example where research and develop- 
ment has come up with something where they said, “In continuing 
research and development we have found if we make this change or 
that change it gives us better operation, more security, or more 
speed,”’ or something like that. 
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Major Ruopus. As”you will notice in many of the projects there is 
unit called APX-25, where your air identification unit is developed 
strictly by the research and development people so that we will be able 
to recognize our friends in combat areas through the use of one radar 
unit interrogating another one, which will be installed in friendly 
aircraft. If you do not get the correct response then you assume you 
have encountered an enemy. 


DEFINITION OF RETROFIT 


Mr. Scrivner. You have used another word in here with which we 
are familiar, but with which all persons may not be familiar. That 
word is “retrofit.’”” What do you mean by “retrofit?” 

Colonel Tucker. We mean when the modification, sir, is accom- 
plished on the aircraft that is already in service as opposed to the air- 
craft that is in production. We call such a modification program, 
where an improvement is added, a retrofit program. That means we 
go back and refit the aircraft in service. 

Mr. Scrivner. In other words, we put out some of the planes to 
the users without an ejection seat. It is decided that we should have 
the ejection seat in that plane. 

Colonel Tucker. That is right, sir. 

Mr. Scrivner. We take those planes out of the hands of the users 
and put them back in the plant and install ejection seats in the planes. 

Colonel Tucker. Yes, sir. You remove the seat and put in an 
ejection seat. 

Mr. Scrivner. You have retrofitted. In other words, you have 
gone back, taken out the old, and put in something new. 

Colonel Tuckxrr. That is correct, sir. 

Mr. Scrivner. Which in this case adds a factor of safety for the 

ilot. 
Colonel Tucker. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Scrivner. Now we will go off the record and discuss in detail 
some of the modifications you are anticipating you will make during 
the coming year and some time thereafter, pe for the request for 
$180 million. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Scrivner. Thank you, Colonel. 

Colonel Tucker. Thank you, sir. 


AFTERNOON SESSION 


Gutpep MissiLEs—CoMPLETE 


Mr. Scrivner. We will now take up program 150, ‘Guided mis- 
siles.”’ 

General Asensio. We have a motion picture we would like to show 
the committee at this time. 

(A motion picture was shown the committee.) 

Mr. Scrivner. That was a very interesting showing of some of the 
progress that has been made in the field of guided missiles. 
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OBLIGATIONS 


We will now go into program 150 and insert a table showing obliga- 


tions by projects and page 42 of the justifications pertaining to project 
151 in the record at this point. 
(The justification page referred to is as follows:) 


ProGram 150. GurpEp MissiLes, COMPLETE 


Obligations by projects 


(1) 


1953 actual 
(2) 


1954 estimate 
(3) 


1955 estimate 


DIRECT OBLIGATIONS 


Guided missiles, complete... 
Initial component spares and spare parts. 
Preproduction planning and facilities... 


$162, 777, 584 | 
14, 925, 813 


| 
| 
| 


$374, 222, 363 
25, 030, 095 
128, 526, 266 


15, 020, 383 

0| 15,059,919 
133, 559, 462 
| 2,051, 636 


678, 449, 741 


Modification/modernization of missiles....___ 
Auxiliary 


13, 976, 225 
Guided aerial 


36, 889, 364 
Obligations, fiscal year 1955 program 243, 589, 369 
Less portion of fiscal year 1955 program to be obligated in } 


Subtotal... 678, 449, 741 
Obligations during fiscal y ear 1955 against f ‘fiscal year 1954 


and prior year program funds_-_ 


243, 589, 369 | 
| 


243, 589, 369 | 678, 449, 741 


466, 521, 000 


Project 151. Guided missiles, complete (obligations): 
1953 actual $162, 777, 584 
i 374, 222, 363 


303, 447, 000 


This project provides for the procurement of complete guided missiles, including 
production engineering, service testing, engineering changes, basic airframe, con- 
trol system, propulsion units and guidance equipment associated with each type 
of missile. ‘These missiles will be used for continued operational testing to improve 
their potential tactical use, to train personnel in the operation of missile firings 
and to initiate the equipping of units currently being activated and to be activ Seed 
in the near future. 

The quantities and types of missiles requested in this estimate are based on an 
Air Force guided missiles program designed to obtain at the earliest date possible, 
with a minimum expenditure of funds, those missiles required to meet the Air 
Force objectives of insuring the maximum defense of the continential United 
States in case of an air attack, the maximum tactical support of air and ground 
operations, and the ability to operate strategically against the industrial capacity 
of an aggressor nation. 

The unit costs of guided missiles provided for in this project are based upon 
recent cost estimates from contractors and projected cost curves from former 
procurement. 


General Asensio. Our witness is Brig. Gen. T. P. Gerrity. 


GENERAL STATEMENT 


Mr. Scrivner. You may proceed. 

General Gerrity. Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, 
in view of the security necessary on guided missiles, I must limit the 
scope of the statement for the record. After a brief introduction I 
will explain in some detail the classified information on the various 
missile programs. 


\ 
| 
| (4) 

151 $303, 447, 000 
152 bd bade 23, 454, 000 
153 | | 61, 082, 000 
154 10, 563, 000 
155 | 71, 454, 000 
0 
| 470, 000, 000 
6, 199, 000 
2, 720, 000 
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The budget estimate you have before you amounts to $470 million 
and is broken down into five projects, namely: Complete missiles, 
spares, tools and tooling, modification and modernization, and auxili- 
ary equipment. At the beginning of the classified portion of my 
presentation I will relate these projects to the individual missile 
programs. 

Last year this committee, in its consideration of the fiscal year 
1954 missile program, reviewed the fiscal year 1953 program. I will 
therefore include a brief résumé of the adjustments that have been 
made to these prior-year programs. 

I will be talking primarily of those missiles for which tactical or 
operational programs have been initiated. I will also speak of other 
missiles which have not as yet reached the operational planning stage, 
but which are past the research or drawing-board stage and into de- 
velopment or test-hardware stage. You may recall from our pres- 
entation last year that the B-61 Matador was the first of our missiles 
to reach this operational stage. The first two squadrons of B-61’s 
have been transferred to the Tactical Air Command and, as announced 
last month, are being readied for shipment to Europe to bolster the 
North Atlantic Treaty Organization defense forces there. These two 
units have been in a combined training, development, and operational 
testing program. 

The progress and program on Falcon, Rascal, Snark, Bomarc, and 
the other Air Force missiles will be discussed off the record. Our 
off-the-record presentation began with a filmed status report show- 
ing progress made during the past year. 

(Discussion off the record.) 


STATUS OF FUNDS PREVIOUSLY APPROPRIATED 


Mr. Scrivner. In view of some of the statements that have just 
been made, it is apparent that all of our expectations have not been 
realized for funds which have been previously appropriated. 

What is the status of those funds, General? 

General Gerriry. Mr. Chairman, we have in the past year reviewed 
our guided-missiles program in the light of most recent experience in 
research and development, and have applied the realism based on this 
experience in projecting our program. 

‘his review has resulted in our carrying forward to the fiscal year 
1955 program $204,900,000, which had been previously programed 
for fiscal year 1954 and prior years. In this respect, Mr. Chairman, 
we are applying to the missiles program, as we have to our aircraft 
program, our application of conservatism. In other words, we are 
putting all emphasis on development, and we are waiting for the 
completion of development before we program large quantities of 
missiles for the inventory. 

General Asensio. Another way of putting it is that we are speakin: 
for the $470 million program hia we are projecting for the fisca 
year 1955, $265,100,000 of new obligating authority and the applica- 
tion of $204,900,000 of obligational authority previously granted. 
But we are demonstrating the validity of the entire program. 

General Gerrity. May I continue off the record? 

Mr. Scrivner. You may continue off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 
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InrtT1AL COMPONENT AND SPARE Parts 


Mr. Scrivner. That brings us up to project 152. It is still part 
of the guided missile program, but it relates particularly to initial 
component spares and spare parts. 


OBLIGATIONS 


At this point we will insert in the record a portion of page 43 of the 
justifications. 
(The information is as follows: ) 


ProGcram 150. Guipep Missttes—CoMPLETE 


Project 152. Initial component spares and spare pre: dmiseoaiibidiiss, 
1953 actual ..--- $14, 925, 813 
1955 estimate pee 23, 454, 000 


This project provides initial spares and spare parts required to replace those 
parts of the complete missile which may become damaged in transit or handling 
during assembly, and replacements caused by malfunction during firing. 

Mr. Scrivner. Do you have a prepared statement on that, or do 
vou want to discuss that off the record? 

General Asensio. Off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 


REPRODUCTION PLANNING AND FAcILITIES 


Mr. Scrivner. That brings us up to project 153, a part of which 
was also discussed during the off-the-record presentation. 


OBLIGATIONS 


We will insert at this point in the record a portion of page 44 of the 
justifications. 
(The information is as follows:) 


ProGcramM 150. Guiprp MissiLes, COMPLETE 


Project 153. Preproduction planning and facilities (obligations) : 

This project provides for preproduction planning and tooling, procurement of 
industrial machinery and equipment, contractual services required for installation 
of such equipment, and expansion of public and private plants and facilities 
incident to the production of guided missiles. 

Mr. Scrivner. In substance we find that these funds are requested 
to carry on preproduction planning and tooling much similar to that 
which we discussed this morning on our airplane preproduction. 

General Gerriry. Yes, sir. 


MopiFIcATION/MODERNIZATION OF GUIDED MiIssiLEs 


Mr. Scrivner. Project 154 is still a part of the guided missile pro- 
gram, and relates to modification and modenrization of guided missiles. 
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OBLIGATIONS 


At this point in the record we will insert a portion of page 45 of the 
justifications. 
(The information is as follows:) 


Procram 150. Gurpep MissiLes, CoMPLETE 


Project 154. Modification/modernization of guided missiles (obliga- 
tions): 


This project provides for the modification and modernization of guided missiles 
previously accepted by the Air Force, for which it is deemed economically ad- 
visable to alter the present configuration, guidance system, etc., to improve the 
operational efficiency of the missile. 

Mr. Scrivner. Here, again, we find a repetition of an Air Force 
Program relating to aircraft, applying it to the guided missiles; 
namely, that some of these as we bring them out in the earlier stages 
are such that we find as we progress along in research and develop- 
ment and production and testing that certain modifications and im- 
aati mpeg can be made so that instead of using an older weapon we 

ring it up to date so as to give us the most modern missile possible. 

General Grerrity. That is correct, sir. 

Mr. Scrivner. I suppose some people, from what little they have 
learned about guided missiles, might wonder how it is possible to 
repair or modify any of these Sieias already flown. I note in some 
of your justifications you have discussed the fact that you do reha- 
bilitate the missiles for another flight. Perhaps that should be dis- 
cussed off the record, with an explanation of some of the processes 
you follow to make this possible. 

(Discussion off the record.) 


AUXILIARY EQUIPMENT 


Mr. Scrivner. That brings us up to project 155, which is the 
auxiliary equipment for the guided missiles. 


OBLIGATIONS 


At this point we will insert in the record a portion of page 46 of 


he information is as follows:) 


ProGcram 150. Gurpep ComMPLETE 


Project 155. Auxiliary Equipment (obligations): 
1953 actual $13, 976, 225 
1954 estimate 133, 559, 462 
1955 estimate 71, 454, 000 


This project provides for the specialized items of geoeyp equipment such as 
launching devices, ground handling equipment, test and check-out equipment, 
etc., as listed in Air Force tables of equipment, required to equip guided missiles 
squadrons and depots which support the guided missiles program. 

It also provides for armament components, special propellants, and boosters 
associated with missiles. 
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Mr. Scrivner. Inasmuch as the details have been discussed quite 

fully off the record and since it is so closely comparable to a similar 

rogram for airplanes, no further discussion is necessary, unless you 
have something you care to add to it, General. 

General Grrnrity. No, sir. This is, as you stated{similar equip- 
ment to that we need for manned aircraft. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

General Gerrity. This is similar to the ground-handling equip- 
ment for aircraft with the major exception that we are dealing here 
with heavyweight missiles which are zero launched from launching 

latforms. We need extensive launching equipment for this purpose, 
in addition to high-thrust launching devices. 


INDUSTRIAL MOBILIZATION 
OBLIGATIONS 


Mr. Scrivner. Our next subject of discussion is program 180, 
“industrial mobilization.’’ At this point we will insert in the record 
the table on obligations by projects. 


ProGRAM 180. INDusTRIAL MOBILIZATION 


Obligations by project 


| 1953 actual | 1954 estimate | 1955 estimate 
(1) | @ @) (4) 


DIRECT OBLIGATIONS | | 


: $1, 225,430 | $2, 898, 183 $3, 436, 000 
Reserve machine tools and production equipment___- -| 2, 263, 440 | 7, 766, 933 &, 898, 000 
Industry preparedness program................-..-..-} 1, 787, 132 | 2, 036, 332 2, 005, 000 
Mobilization planning and administration.........___| 699, 128 718, 057 661, 000 

Total direct obligations._......._.......___--- | 5, 975, 130 | 13, 419, 505 15, 000, 000 


| 5, 975, 130 | 13, 419, 505 


General Asensio. The estimate for program 180 is $15 million 
which consists entirely of new obligating authority, there being no 
carryover of prior year funds applied to this area. Our principal 
witness for program 180, “Industrial mobilization,” is Colonel Smelley, 
who has a prepared statement. 

Mr. Scrivner. We will be glad to hear from you, Colonel Smelley. 


GENERAL STATEMENT 


Colonel Sme.tiey. Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, 
the purpose of the United States Air Force industrial mobilization 
program is to retain to the extent economically feasible, the industrial 
structure we have created, and, in addition, to create the production 
expansibility of the aircraft and supporting industry necessary to 
provide the air weapons to meet mobilization needs. In view of the 
downward trend of Air Force obligations to support procurement 
programs in | ined the need for the industrial mobilization program 
is correspondingly increased. As the current rate of production is 
reduced, planning to proceed to the level of production needed in time 
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of emergency must be more comprehensive and requires greater 
emphasis. 

The basic fact is that in the light of projected procurement schedules, 
we will not have an aircraft industry of sufficient expansibility to sup- 
port the demands which will be made upon it to meet production re- 
quirements in the event of an emergency of any foreseeable description. 

In this situation, it is imperative to make certain provisions and 
undertake certain preparedness measures which are realistically 
calculated to save time and break production bottlenecks that we 
know will occur in a conversion to wartime production. 

Mr. Scrivner. Primarily the funds we are now considering are not 
so much for our present program but are for any program that might 
occur in case of an emergency? 

Colonel SMe.tiey. That is correct, sir. 

Mr. Scrivner. Proceed. 


DEVELOPMENT OF PROGRAM 


Colonel SMetiey. The industrial mobilization program is developed 
in the following manner: 

Mobilization requirements for air weapons are based upon the 
Joint Chiefs of Staff guidance. These requirements are trans- 
mitted to the Air Materiel Command together with sufficient 
guidance to permit industrial planning personnel to prepare a 
mobilization production capability schedule with consideration 
given to loadings of individual plants and manufacturers. From 
these schedules are derived the requirements for industrial pre- 
paredness measures necessary for their accomplishment together 
with mobilization requirements for facilities, machine tools, 
materials, and manpower. 

The guidance we have used in constructing this program is derived 
from the Air Force production reserve policy as enunciated by the 
Secretary of the Air Force on June 17, 1953, and the Department of 
Defense Mobilization Production base program dated November 10, 
1958. 

The production reserve policy has been covered in detail by the 
Assistant Secretary of the Air Foree (Materiel), Mr. Roger Lewis, in 
a previous statement. 

The Department of Defense mobilization production base program 
further reiterates and expands upon the points brought out in the 
Air Foree production reserve policy. It provides criteria and pro- 
cedures for proposing specific projects designed to: 

(a) Expand the mobilization production base prior to a mobiliza- 
tion period beyond the needs of current production requirements; 

(b) Acquire existing production facilities needed to maintain an 
adequate mobilization production base, when such facilities would 
otherwise be lost for mobilization production purposes; and 

(ec) Provide storage facilities for production equipment close to the 
plant in which such equipment would be installed in a mobilization 
period. 

The estimate for the industrial mobilization program for fiscal year 
1955 totaling $15 million is presented in the justification books which 
are before you. 
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Mr. Scrivner. The committee has worked with this industrial 
mobilization program for a great many years and has become thorough- 
ly conversant with it and has been sold on the need for it as a matter 
of insurance, knowing that should an emergency arise we cannot pro- 
duce all these plants and manufacture and gather together all the 
machine tools we require. So while we may never be called upon to 
use some of them we nevertheless feel a reasonable program of this 
nature must be followed. 

So far as | am concerned I have no questions i1 view of some of the 
information that we have before us in the detailed justifications. 

Have you any questions, Mr. Hruska? 

Mr. Hruska. No questions. 

Mr. Scrivner. That being so, we will move to the various projects 
under this program, ‘‘Industrial mobilization,” the first of which is 
for reserve plants. 

ReseRVE PLANTS 


OBLIGATIONS 


At this point in the record we will insert the first portion of the 
detailed justifications found on page 49, and point out that thereafter, 
without being set out in the record, we find a list of several of the 
facilities where a portion of the money is to be expended for reserve 
plants. 

(The information is as follows:) 


ProGram 180. INDUSTRIAL MoBILIZATION 


Project 181. Reserve plants (obligations) : 
1953 actual. _- : $1, 225, 430 
1954 estimate. 2, 898, 183 
1955 estimate 3, 436, 000 


This project provides for the cost of maintenance, rehabilitation, security, and 
inspection of Government-owned industrial facilities, assigned to the Air Force 
from the departmental industrial plant reserve, held in standby condition in 
conformance with the Air Force production reserve policy as promulgated by the 
Secretary of the Air Force and the Department of Defense Mobilization produc- 
tion base program. 

The Air Force Industrial Reserve in fiscal year 1955 consists of 12 facilities which 
will be maintained at the total estimated cost of $3,436,000, 


RESERVE MACHINE Toots AND PropucTion EQUIPMENT 


Mr. Scrivner. That brings us up to project No. 182, which is still 
a portion of the industrial mobilization program, relating particularly 
to reserve machine tools and production equipment, in connection 
with which we will insert a portion of the justifications as found on 
page 51 in the record. 

(The information is as follows:) 


ProGramM 180. INpusTRIAL MosILizATION 


Project 182. Reserve machine tools and production equipment (ob- 
ligations) : 
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This project provides for the cost of maintaining a reserve of machine tools and 
major items of related production equipment, and includes acquisition, transporta- 
tion, storage, maintenance in storage, processing and issue to contractors engaged 
in production of materiel for the Air Force. The program supported by this 
estimate conforms with the Air Force production reserve policy as promulgated 
by the Secretary of the Air Force and the Department of Defense mobilization 
production base program, 

The major portion of the Air Force inventory of industrial machine tools and 
production equipment will continue to be utilized by industry to support the 
current procurement program in fiscal year 1955. The remainder, representing 
30 percent of the total inventory of tools, will be maintained in reserve storage 
during the year, 


UTILIZATION OF TOOLS 


Mr. Scrivner. One question usually arises with relation to reserve 
machine tools. What do you do with them? Do you just procure 
these tools and put them in storage, or air-seal them in some way and 
just let them sit, or as far as possible do you try to keep them in 
productive work? 

Colonel SMELLEY. Sir, in general an attempt is made to keep the 
machines in productive use. Many of these machines are acquired 
new and shipped to Air Force manufacturers to be used on current 
procurement programs. As some of these current procurement pro- 
grams phase out tools may be shipped from one producer to another 
as the need exists, or they may be shipped back to a reserve storage 
site. They are cleaned and preserved, and minor but not major 
maintenance as needed is performed on the tools as they are placed 
in standby storage. 

Mr. Scrivner. The easy thing to do, if the operation phases out, is 
to put them in storage. It is a little more difficult, perhaps, to find 
some place where they can be used in industry. How much of an 
sc rr the Air Force make to find a place where they can actually 

used? 

Colonel Smetiey. Before the tool is shipped back to storage a 
definite effort is made to find another use for it in another manufac- 
turing facility. 

Mr. Scrivner. In other words, you do try to keep these machines 
working just as long as you can? 

Colonel Smetury. As long as they are possibly needed; yes, sir. 


DURATION OF PROGRAM 


Mr. Scrivner. This program has been going on for quite awhile. 
Again the question naturally arises: Just how long are we going to be 
faced with this reserve-tool program? Is it ever going to end? 

Colonel Smetury. I thi at is a question none of us can well 
answer today, sir. At the present time we are increasing our reserve- 
toolinventory. As certain production facilities complete their projects- 
tools become excess to current procurement needs, and consequently 
are shipped to reserve. 

Mr. Scrivner. That points up fairly well just what I was leading 
up to; namely, that in 1953 your obligations were $2,263,000; they 
went up in 1954 to an estimated $7,766,000; and this year they are 
going up to $8.8 million. It seems to be getting progressively larger 
_— of what one would naturally assume, that it would be tapering 
off. 
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Colonel Smetiey. Sir, actually this would not necessarily be 
expected to taper off, because so long as we have a large current 
procurement program the tools that will eventually be in mobilization 
reserve are needed for the current procurement or current production 
program. As the current program tapers off those tools that are 
needed for mobilization must be maintained in the mobilization 
reserve. Consequently, as current procurement levels off this might 
be expected to increase, as indicated by these 3 years we see before us. 

Mr. Hruska. It should level off, however, should it not? 

Colonel Herreran. Yes, sir; it should level off. 

Colonel Smetuey. It will eventually level off; yes, sir. 

Colonel Buanx. As a matter of fact, one of the major dollar require- 
ments is because of the tools being returned from industry and being 
processed. The actual storage of tools is not an extremely expensive 
item of cost. In other words, when the program levels off and your 
change of inventory in and out of reserve stabilizes the cost of this 
program actually will tend to go down. 

Mr. Scrivner. This is not for buying? 

Colonel Bianx. This is for the maintenance and preservation of 
assets which the Air Force has already acquired. 

Colonel Smetiey. No, sir; this is not just for buying. 

Mr. Scrivner. This brings out that after all these years, in the 
early years of buildup, as some of these programs do taper off, you will 
have a bigger load of machine tools which you must repair and store. 
In other words, your invevtory of reserve tools will grow. 

Colonel Herreran. And eventually level off. 

Mr. Scrivner. Up to a point. 

Colonel Herreran. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Scrivner. And then it will amount to practically an annual 
ae, «am of maintenance and repair and storage and all of that? 

‘olonel Herreran. Yes, sir. 


Inpustry PREPAREDNESS PROGRAM 


Mr. Scrivner. That brings us up to project 183, “Industry 
preparedness program,” which is another familiar subject for this 
committee. 


OBLIGATIONS 


At this point we will insert in the record a portion of page 53 of the 
detailed justifications. 
(The information is as follows:) 


ProGRAM 180. INpusTRIAL MoBILIZATION 


Project 183. Industry preparedness program (obligations): 
1953 actual 
1954 estimate 
1955 estimate 


This project finances special studies, investigations and analyses, conducted by 
the aircraft and related industries, involving industrial machinery, production 
aids and methods, critical and strategic materials and other essential areas of 
knowledge required by the Air Force primarily identified with the mobilization 
of industry, to insure the rapid and efficient acceleration of production in time of 
emergency when the expeditious transition of industry from a peacetime to war- 
time basis is of paramount importance. 
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_ Mr. Serivner. Is there anything you wish to add to the detailed 
justifications that have been presented to the committee? 
Colonel SMe.iey. No, sir. 


MoBsILiIzATION PLANNING AND ADMINISTRATION 


Mr. Scrivner. Next is project 184, which is ‘Mobilization plan- 
ning and administration,’ which calls for a slightly decreased appro- 
priation this year as compared to last year. 

As the justification shows, much of this is for salaries of civilian 
personnel and temporary duty travel cost for both military and 
civilian personnel. 

This is, as the title says, planning and administration of a potential 
industrial mobilization. 

Colonel Smeviey. That is correct. 

Mr. Scrivner. It has nothing to do with procurement directly in 
any way, shape or form? 

Colonel SMevuery. It is mobilization planning. 

Mr. Scrivner. Purely planning? 

Colone] Yes, sir. 


OBLIGATIONS 
Mr. Scrivner. We will insert at this point in the record page 55 
of the justifications, or a portion thereof. 
(The information is as follows:) 


ProGcram 180 [NpusTRIAL MOBILIZATION 


Project 184. Mobilization 
1953 actual. 
1954 estimate. _ 
1955 estimate _ 


This project finances the administrative cost of the Industrial Mobilization 
Program in the field establishment of the Air Force. Included hereunder are 
the salaries of civilian personnel and TDY travel costs for both military and civil- 
ian personnel engaged in ecarrving out this program. 

Mr. Scrivner. This is a continuing program which ties into the 
preceding programs and will continue into the future? 

Colonel Yes, sir. 

Mr. Scrivner. Any questions, Mr. Hruska? 

Mr. Hruska. No questions. 


PROCUREMENT AND ADMINISTRATION 


Mr. Scrivner. Next we come to program 190, Procurement and 
Production Administration. Who is the witness on this program? 

General Asensio. Mr. Chairman, the estimate of $61 million for 
this program consists entirely of new obligating authority, there being 
no carryover of prior year funds in this area. Our-principal witness 
for the industrial auditors in this program is Lt. Col. R. C. Embrey, 
Special Assistant to the Auditor General, Deputy Chief of Staff, 
Comptroller, who has a prepared statement. 


planning and administration (obligations) : 


OBLIGATIONS 


Mr. Scrivner. At this point we will insert a portion of the detailed 
justifications on page 57. 
(The information is as follows:) 


ProcrRaM 190. PRocuREMENT AND PRODUCTION ADMINISTRATION 


Project 191. Procurement and Production Administration (obli- 
gations): 
1953 . $65, 224, 384 
1954 estimate 64, 873, 500 


the industrial auditing and procurement and production functions of the Air 
Force procurement program. In addition to personnel, this program provides 
travel expenses (temporary duty for civilian and military personnel and permanent 
change of station of civilian employees) communication services, rents and utilities, 
contractual services and supplies and materials for the aforementioned funetions. 


GENERAL STATEMENT 


Mr. Scrivner. We will now hear the statement of Colonel Embrey. 

Colonel Emprey. Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, 
This estimate under budget program 190 provides for procurement 
and production personnel, audit personnel, and related operating costs. 

Two separate organizational units of the Air Force, Procurement, 
and Auditor General, have primary responsibilities in this program. 
In the performance of its responsibilities, the Procurement organiza- 
tion is assisted by the Auditor General, who functions on an inde- 
endent basis under the direction of the Comptroller, Headquarters, 
Tnited States Air Force. 


AUDITOR PROGRAM 


I shall describe the organizations, functions, and personnel require- 
ments of the Auditor General. The Auditor General organization 
consists of six geographic districts. Each district has a supervisory 
staff responsible for direction and control of the auditors engaged in 
the actual performance of audit work. Audits are accomplished 
through 17 branch offices in key cities and 93 resident audit offices. 
Auditors are stationed on a full-time basis in the major contractors’ 
plants. Where contractors do not have enough work to justify full- 
time audit, auditors are sent to the plants periodically to examine 
their books and records. 

A program exists among the audit agencies of the Army, Navy, and 
Air Force, whereby a single agency is assigned responsibility for audit- 
ing all contracts of a particular contractor. This avoids duplication, 
results in greater uniformity in procedures, and is a practical effort 
to reduce costs in the military departments through the use of each 
other’s services. 

The industrial auditors serve the Air Force in various ways by 
auditing contractor’s records of costs, surveying their accounting 
—— and supplying technical accounting advice to procurement 
officers. 
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Audits are made in connection with two principal kinds of 
contracts—the cost-reimbursement type, commonly referred to as 
cost-plus-a-fixed-fee, and the price redetermination type. All cost- 
reimbursement contracts must be audited to see that contract pro- 
visions regarding the kinds of costs to be reimbursed are complied 
with. This requires qualified accountants to examine the accounting 
r wang and procedures of the contractors and determine whether 

ey are adequate to produce the proper accounting data. 

In many cases surveys are made of contractors’ accounting systems 

rior to the award of contracts. This assists the procurement officers 
in determining the quality of the contractor. 

During precontract negotiations, in which Auditor General person- 
nel participate, the original contract proposals are frequently reduced 
by large amounts. Substantial deletions are also made by the auditor 
in connection with vouchers (claims) submitted by contractors under 
cost-reimbursement type contracts. In addition, the results of audits 
of contractors’ cost statement of experience under price redetermina- 
tion contracts make possible reductions in prices. Experience has 
shown that the reduction in costs resulting directly from audit has 
been more than $100 million annually. However, this tangible 
evidence of reduction in costs is not representative of the total value 
of auditing. Its significance in causing contractors to refrain from 
making claims for improper charges cannot be overlooked. In other 
words, the knowledge that accounts and activities are subject to 
audit examination is a deterrent of improper action by both Govern- 
ment and contractor personnel. 

Another important function of the industrial auditor is that of 
assisting contractors in the development of improved accounting 
methods and procedures, thereby providing for greater accuracy of 
cost statements and claims for reimbursement. 

As stated at the outset, the Auditor General assists the procurement 
and production function of Air Materiel Command by furnishing 
audit information and technical accounting advice. This assistance 
is a continuing process and is evidenced by the fact that the industrial 
auditors are included in pricing and repricing negotiation conferences. 

The estimated volume of expenditures of contract costs to be audited 
for the fiscal year 1955 is $8,600 million. This amount includes a very 
substantial workload resulting from contracts awarded in fiscal year 
1954 and prior years. Based on prior years’ experience, it is antici- 
pated that during fiscal year 1955 $2,400 million will be expended 
under cost reimbursement type contracts and $6,200 million under 
fixed price redetermination and other contracts. Requirement factors 
have been developed from quarterly auditing statistics maintained 
for fiscal years 1952 and 1953. It is estimated that 1 man-year will 
be required to audit $4,500,000 of contract costs claimed for reimburse- 
ment under cost reimbursement type contracts and 1 man-year will 
be required to audit $8,900,000 of contract costs incurred under fixed 
price redetermination type contracts. By application of these factors 
to the estimated fiscal year 1955 workload, together with an additional 
requirement of 30 man-years for liaison and survey activities at 
Headquarters, Air Materiel Command, it is estimated that the total 
industrial audit personnel requirement of the Auditor General for 
fiscal year 1955 is 1,255 man-years. It is estimated that of the 
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requirement of 1,255 man-years, 136 man-years will be military person- 
nel. The remaining 1,119 man-years represents the civilian require 
ment. 

ESTIMATED SAVINGS EFFECTED 


Mr. Scrivner. In discussing in previous years some of this audit 
program the impression has been left, at least with me, that by the 
expenditure of this money we would save considerably more than 
any $100 miliion. It does not seem to be too good a showing to use 
all this manpower and spend $60 million just to save $100 million. 
You are not getting a very big return for the dollars spent. 

General Asensto. Mr. Chairman, we have more than the auditor 
alone represented in this area. We also have the procurement and 
production personnel at Headquarters, Air Materiel Command. As 
a matter of fact, we have another witness in this area because of that. 
Colonel Fulton from the Air Materiel Command has another prepared 
statement. 

Mr. Scrivner. Which will refer to what? Procurement? 

General Asensio. Which will refer to his portion of this estimate. 

Mr. Scrivner. It is a little hard here for us to break the two out 
and apply one or the other to the figures that are before us. 

General Asensio. Yes, sir. We have a breakout shown on page 57 
for the industrial auditor in the amount of $6, 805,000 ; followed on 
pay e 59 by procurement and production at $54,195,000. 

Mr. Scrivner. Who has made the savings of $100 million? Is 
that the auditor or is that procurement? 

General Asensio. The auditor, sir. The figure they are applying 
in their valuation against the $100 million is $6 ,805,000. 

Mr. Scrivner. Off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Hruska. Would you say, Colonel, that that $100 million 
figure is high, or is it conservative? 

Colonel Emprey. I would say it has been more than $100 million 
annually, sir. 

Mr. Hruska. Aside from the deterrent factor. After all, that is 
so intangible you cannot measure that. 

Colonel Emprey. Yes, sir. For the first 6 months of fiscal year 
1954 auditors have reported actual and recommended reductions in 
contract costs of some $248 million. Projected on an annual basis, this 
would indicate savings potential of almost $500 million. This is 
approximately 73 times the amount of $6,805,000 which we are 
requesting in budget project 190 for the Auditor General function. 

Mr. Hruska. Why are you so modest, by using $100 million in 
your justification? 

Colonel Emprey. Perhaps | have erred in keeping it so low in my 
statement which was prepared prior to finalization of our semiannual 
report. 

Mr. Hruska. Do you want to amplify on that $248 million figure 
" ave a little bit ago? 

Colonel Emprey. | think it probably would be beneficial, since we 
do have examples for the first 6 months equivalent to $248% million. 
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EXAMPLES OF SAVINGS EFFECTED BY AUDIT PROGRAM 


Mr. Scrivner. Why not put in some examples? 

Mr. Hruska. I think that would be well. 

Colonel Emprey. All right, sir. 

(The information is as follows:) 

(Norr.—The following examples are typical of audit findings re- 
sulting in reductions in payments by the Government to contractors. 
All of these cases occurred in connection with the $248.5 million 
referred to above.) 


ExampLe No. 1.—Eva.vation or Propuction EXPERIENCE 

A large engine manufacturer claimed $293 million as costs. The claim was re- 
duced by the contrator in the amount of $24.76 million as a result of the auditor’s 
findings. The reduction consisted of the following: 


Completed production—interdivisional profits excluded from revised Million 
Completed production—reduction in charges for material shrinkage, field 
service charges, obsolescence, tooling, and general and administrative 
Incomplete production '—reduction in claim for engines to be delivered 
over a future 6 month period from $97.78 million to $78.20 million- -- -- 19. 58 


' The contractor submitted a claim for delivery over a 6 month future period using the experienced cost on 
completed production as a basis for labor and burden cost. The auditor made an efficiency curve for ex- 
perienced labor cost for 3 months within the projected period and determined an increase in labor efficiency 
of 14 percent per month, in addition, it was determined material claims wer excessive by 10 percent, and 
the contractors resubmitted a revised claim reduced in the amount of $19.58 million. 


EXAMPLE No. 2—Excesses IN PrRorRATING ALLOCABLE Costs 


A contractor made a claim of $48.6 million of which the auditor indicated that 
$1.2 million was excessive. The $1.2 million difference, detailed below, consisted 
largely of intangible allocable charges which are not considered as good cost. 


Indirect charges added to interdivisional material purchases $410, 000 
Burden charges not applicable to Government contract__.____-_--~_- 410, 000 
“stimated State income tax based on anticipated contract profit____- 320, 000 


ExampLE No, 3—NONAPPLICABLE Costs 


A contractor recently claimed $39.6 million for a terminated engine contracts 
The auditor recommended the claim be settled for $36.7 million or reduction of 
$2.9 million as the following items were not acceptable: 


Million 

Losses on Navy contracts included in claim__.._....___.__.----------- $1.5 
Excessive depreciation, pension plan, clerical errors. 


ExampLtp No. 4—Conrracrors “Reva” Cost vor Price 
REDETERMINATION 


Audits were made of cost statements submitted by the contractor for the pur- 
pose of negotiating new prices per unit under fixed-price contracts with price- 
redetermination provisions. The auditor disclosed that the contractor’s cost 
statements were estimates related to retail pricing formulas. The production 
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items were not common items and had no established retail prices. In arriving 
at reasonable cost of production, the auditor questioned over $14 million of costs 
included in the contractor’s cost statements. The end result was negotiation of 
prices which were more than $9 million less than costs proposed by the con- 
tractor. 


No. 5—Suspconrract Costs 


A subcontractor’s price redetermination proposal of $506,730 contained $164,450 
of improper charges as follows: 


Charges for material furnished by the prime contractor______...---_-- $66, 543 
Charges allocable to other contracts_____- 93, 379 
Related general and administrative expense__________.......-_-_---- 4, 578 


No. 6—Suscontract 


The audit of a subcontractor’s termination claim of $5,186,502 revealed the 
following improper charge which were disallowed: 


Overcharge for perishable tools and supplies --.--.---.------------ $292, 634 
Charges applicable to another 331, 335 
Erroneous charges for labor, material, and plant overhead ________ ~~ 395, 487 

Overcharge of general and administrative and termination settlement 


MAN-YEAR REQUIREMENTS 


Mr. Scrivner. How does the figure of 1,119 man-years compare 
with 1953 and 1954? 

Mr. Kroeck. The 1955 civilian man-year figure of 1,119 compares 
to 1,048 in 1954 and 983 in 1953. 

Mr. Scrivner. Do you expect to accomplish much by that increase 
in man-years? 

Colonel Emprey. That is based on an increase of 200 million in 
1955 in those areas of estimated expenditures which require auditing 
activities, 

Mr. Scrivner. My recollection is that expenditures are going to go 
down a little. 

General Asensto. Sir, the 1954 total expenditures of the Air Force 
are $15.6 billion and 1955 will be $16.3 billion. I am talking about 
the overall appropriations. So far as procurement is concerned, that 
is across the board and is included in this appropriation and in other 
appropriations as well. 

Mr. Hruska. The statement is made here that the estimated vol- 
ume of expenditures of contract costs to be audited for the fiscal year 
1955 is $8.6 billion. That is on page 4 of the statement. Is that what 
this auditing force will work out on, or is there some other figure they 
are going to work out on? 

General Asensto. That is the basis we have used for developing our 
requirements, sir. 

Mr. Scrivner. I cannot tie that figure in to any figure we have 
been given heretofore relative to the anticipated expenditures. As a 
matter of fact, it has been publicly stated several times that the ex- 
penditures will be reduced during this coming fiscal year. In the earlier 
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presentation, particularly as it relates to aircraft and related procure- 
ment, where we have a heavy spending, those figures show a decrease 
in unliquidated obligations, which would be reflected in spending, and 
also show a decrease of expenditures, as I read it, from $6.9 billion to 
$6.7 billion, which is a reduction rather than an increase. It would 
not seem to bear out the need for an increase from 1,048 to 1,119 
man-years. 

General Asensio. The audit function is applicable to expenditures 
in other appropriations. For example, in the 200 series we go from 
$726 million in 1954 to $1,075,million in 1955. 

Mr. Scrivner. That is $400 million. 

General Asensto. Certain areas of the 400 appropriations are also 
involved, where we have contract procurement, sir. 

Mr. Scrivner. Well, this calls for an increase of 71. Even what 
ou have now given us would not seem to justify an increase of 71. 
t would be assumed that all these people in industry are now again 

learning much about the process as a result of the stepup in the 
Korean war. They know more or less what to expect. I would guess 
that there are not as many fields of conflict between the Air Force and 


the producers now as there were before. You would expect the thing — 


to smooth out and at least hold pretty steady if there was not a reduc- 
tion in the number of man-years required. 

General Asensto. I think Colonel Embrey would have to explain 
why eternal vigilance is necessary in this particular area. It is a 
question really more of Air Force-contractor cooperation than of a 
policeman’s job, but just the same there are results on the policeman’s 
side. I think that not only have the results shown that this is a very 
productive field of endeavor but also our efforts are appreciated by 
the contractors; since if we do not have these audits the post audits 
by the General Accounting Office which are waived in many instances 
because of these would cause endless trouble to the contractors that 
they can escape because of our having this particular force. 

Mr. Scrivner. We understand all that. But you would assume 
that with the greater appreciation the contractors have and the greater 
cooperation which we have seen in the field there would be fewer 
points of friction, there would be many objectionable matters elimi- 
nated which instead of calling for an increase in the number of auditor 
man-years would call for a decrease. 

We understand how much can be returned and recovered by good 
audits and how much money can be saved, but up to now the proof 
for the increase has not impressed me. Have you any more matters 
you want to submit to justify it? 

(Norre.—The following information was submitted as additional 
justification :) 

By improved auditing methods and techniques, and because of the contractors 
cooperation and familiarity with auditing techniques and requirements, it has 
been possible over the past several years, to reduce audit personnel in the larger 
contractors’ plants. For example, at one time in one of the large midwestern 
plants, 48 people were employed and audited a dollar volume of approximately 
$500 million costs annually. Today, in this same plant, over go" billion are 
being audited annually with an audit staff of only 13 people. This plant pays its 
employees on a daily basis, and, before the contractor can obtain reimbursement, 
these costs must be audited. While the Auditor General em loys only 13 people 


to audit the workload, the contractor employs approximately 500 people in his 
accounting department. 
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The major problem, therefore, is not with the established contractors which 
have been referred to, but is with the smaller contractors and new contractors 
which are generally audited on a mobile basis. The more extensive coverage of 
subcontractors, requires that the auditors frequently spend a great deal of time 
in assisting contractors in the development of acceptable accounting methods and 
procedures, thereby providing for greater accuracy in cost statements submitted 
for reimbursement. The man-year requirements are computed on the basis of 
the average amount of costs which an auditor can examine in a given period of 
time. The experience factors must, of necessity, represent an average figure, 
taking into consideration both the large and small contractors. Based on e.- 
perience factors over the past several years, the factors represent a sound basis 
for computing the overall requirements. 

: Colonel Emprey. Mr. Chairman, the termination load will increase 
considerably in the next year. There is no way of telling exactly 

how much it will increase, but we know the expenditures will increase. 
It is a $200 million increase in the estimated expenditures over the 
__ previous fiscal year, on which we estimated our workload require- 
ment. This $200 million we estimate, with the increase in the work- 
load, will require an additional 71 civilian man-years. 

Mr. Scrivner. Your detailed justifications do not say much about 
termination. Is that kind of an afterthought? 

5 H you divide the 71 into the $200 million it does not look like some 
__ of your auditors are auditing very much in the course of a year. 

I do not have to prove your case for you. I am just sitting over 
on this side of the table. You folks have to carry the burden of 
proof. We do not have to disprove your needs; you have to prove it. 

Colonel Emsprey. Another way to look at this, although the budget 
has not increased substantially, with an increase in personnel perhaps 
we can increase our reduction in costs to the overall operation. 

Mr. Scrivner. How are you going to do that? 

Colonel Emprey. By having a closer look at this money that is 
being spent. 

Mr. Scrivner. Intimating that we have not taken as close a look 
as we should have? 

Colonel Embrey. We have taken as close a look as we could with 
the number of people provided to carry out our mission. 

Mr. Scrivner. Have you any glaring examples of any savings that 
we did not get because you did not have more auditors in the field? 

Colonel Emprey. I do not have any right here that I can cite you; 
sir. 

Mr. Scrivner. Very well. Does anybody else on that side of the 
table have anything to offer? If not, we will go on to the procurement 
side of it. 

Mr. Hruska. May I ask one question there. 


PAY RANGE FOR CIVILIAN AUDITORS 


What is the pay range for the civilian auditors who are in charge 
of this type of work? 

Colonel Emsprey. The average is around $5,702. 

Mr. Hruska. What would be the low salary and high salary? 

Colonel EMprey. $4,205 is the low salary. I do not have the high 
salary. I can supply it. 

Mr. Hruska. Please supply it. 

(The information is as follows: ) 

The pay range of the civilian auditors performing this work is from $4,205 in 
grade GS—7 to $10,000 which is the third step of grade GS-14. 
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Mr. Benson. Mr. Chairman, before we get on the next item, would 
you permit me to correct an erroneous figure given earlier in this dis- 
cussion by our witnesses? The civilian man-years authorized for 
fiscal year 1954 are not 1,048 as given; the correct figure is 1,080. 
Therefore, there is an increase of only 39 civilian man-years for fiscal 
year 1955, rather than 71 as indicated by the witnesses. I might 
mention, too, that the military man-years decrease from 156 in 1954 
to 126 in 1955. Subtracting the decrease of 20 in military man-years 
from the increase of 39 in civilian man-years gives us a net overall 
increase for 1955 of only 19 man-years for this function. The 19 
overall additional personnel requested in fiscal year 1955 to audit the 
estimated expenditure increase of $200 million will be required to 
audit in excess of $10.5 million each, which is an improvement over 
past experience. However, as in past years, only the civilian man- 
year requirement (1,119 for 1955 versus 1,080 for 1954) is ineluded in 
this program 190. I am sorry I did not have these figures to submit 
to you earlier in the discussion. 


PROCUREMENT AND PRODUCTION ADMINISTRATION 


Mr. Scrivner. What do we have on procurement, General? 

General Asensro. Colonel Fulton of the Air Materiel Command 
has a prepared statement with respect to procurement and production, 
Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Sertvner. Proceed, Colonel. 


GENERAL STATEMENT 


Colonel Fuuvron. Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, 
this portion of the estimate under budget program 190 provides for 
the pay of civilian personnel, and operating costs required for pro- 
curement, production, contract administration, and quality control 
services. These requirements are involved in the purchase and pro- 
duction of aircraft and related materiel for the Air Force. 

The commander, Air Materiel Command, has been designated as 
head of the major portion of procurement for the Air Force. Under 
this authority, the procurement program is accomplished through a 
directorate of procurement and production at Headquarters, Air 
Materiel Command, 7 Air Force depots, and 8 air materiel areas. 

The Directorate of Procurement and Production, Headquarters, Air 
Materiel Command, places contracts, establishes and exercises sur- 
veillance of production, procurement, contract administration, and 
quality control policies and procedures. 

A large portion of the Air Force contract placement bas been 
decentralized to the directorates of procurement and production at 
the air materiel areas and Air Force depots. The air materiel areas 
are also charged with complete responsibility for’ administration of 
contracts. Approximately 84 percent of the total Air Force procure- 
ment personnel is located in the field. The bulk of the procurement 
workload is accomplished at or near the source of production. 

The two major factors which influence personnel and fund require- 
ments are (1) contractual instruments negotiated and processed in 
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Headquarters Air Materiel Command, headquarters air materiel 
areas, and Air Force depots, and (2) contracts requiring administration 
in the air procurement districts and Air Force plant representative 
offices. 

Actual experience shows that major contracts remain active for a 
period from 3% to 4 years. This results in a cumulative workload 
in the budget year from previous fiscal year programs. For instance, 
at the beginning of fiscal year 1954, this carryover was 13,357 active 
prime contracts. At the beginning of fiscal year 1955, the carryover 
is estimated to be 12,944 contracts. 

In the computation of requirements for manpower, fiscal year 1953 
experience has been utilized to develop workload factors. These 
factors were applied to the projected workload to obtain fiscal year 
1955 requirements. 


MAJOR ELEMENT MANPOWER REQUIREMENTS 


The manpower requirements were computed separately for each 
major element of this program. 

The first element to be considered is Headquarters, Air Materiel 
Command. The projected program for fiscal year 1955 is $4.263 
billion. The average value of contracts to be negotiated and proc- 
essed will be approximately $1.7 million, resulting in a workload of 
2,508 contracts. In addition, 19,438 contractual changes will be 
negotiated and processed totaling 21,946 contractual instruments. 
Utilizing the factor of 13.5 contractual instruments negotiated and 
— per man-year, a requirement of 1,626 man-years is com- 
puted. 

The second element is the programed procurement function in the 
air materiel areas and Air Force depots. The projected program for 
this function is $936 million. The average dollar value per contract 
will be about $95,673 resulting in a workload of 9,783 contracts. In 
addition, there will be 12,428 contract changes negotiated and proc- 
essed, resulting in a total workload of 22,211 contractual instruments. 
Utilizing the factor of 62.18 workload units per man-year, a require- 
ment of 357 man-years is computed. 

Mr. Scrivner. A requirement of 357 what? 

Colonel Futton. Man-years. 

Mr. Scrivner. More? 

Futtron. That would be the total requirement to do that 
ob. 

The third element is the local purchase function of the air materiel 
areas and Air Force depots. The requirements for this function are 
based on a projected program of $100 million. The average dollar 
value per contract will be about $717, resulting in a workload for 
fiscal year 1955 of 139,470 contractual instruments. Utilizing the 
factor of 216.21 workload units per man-year, the requirement is 
computed as 645 man-years. 

The fourth element consists of the air procurement districts and 
Air Force plant representative offices. The workload in this area is 
comprised of contract administration, quality control, and production 
surveillance of contracts. This workload is estimated to average 
183,937 contracts for fiscal year 1955. By applying the workload 
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factor of 22.92 contracts per man-vear, a requirement of 8,025 man- 
vears is computed. 

The fifth element is the contract administration, production, and 
quality control surveillance exercised by the air materiel area head- 
quarters over the air procurement districts and Air Force plant 
representative offices. The requirement is based on field personne! 
supervised. It is estimated that 8,025 field personnel will be required 
in fiscal year 1955. By applying the workload factor of 9.408 field 
man-years per 1 staff man-year, a requirement of 853 man-years is 
computed. 

Mr. Scrivner. What does that mean, “by applying the workload 
factor of 9.408 field man-years per 1 staff man-year? 

Colonel Futron. That would mean that for every 9.408 people we 
have in our air procurement districts and Air Force plant represent- 
ative offices, we will have 1 man at the air material area head- 
quarters supervising those functions. In other words, our overhead 
there runs about 10 percent. 

Mr. Scrivner. It sounds pretty heavy. 

: Colonel Fuuron. Yes. I will discuss the request for this element 
ater. 

Mr. Scrivner. How did you arrive at the factor of 9.408? 

Colonel Futron. That is actually the number of people in the air 
procurement districts and Air Force plant representative offices com- 
pared with personnel in the air material area headquarters who 
perform supervisory duties. 

The sixth and last element is the staff quality control function at 
Headquarters Air Materiel Command. The requirements for this 
function are based on the number of field quality control personnel 
to be supervised. It is estimated that 4,794 field quality control 
man-years will be required in fiscal year 1955. By applying the 
workload of 35.5 field man-years to 1 staff man-year, a requirement 
of 135 man-years is computed. 

The average man-years for fiscal year 1955, resulting from the 
above computations and the reduced man-years based on anticipated 
economies, are as follows: 


Computed Reduced 
man-years | man-years 
Headquarters, Air Materiel Command..................---.---.---.-.--.--- 1, 761 1, 669 
Directorate of Procurement and Production. ...................----.---- 1, 626 1, 551 
Headquarters air materiel areas and Air Force depots................-...---- 1, 855 1, 452 
Decentralized prime class procurement. 357 357 
Staff surveillance (contract administration, production and quality 
Air procurement districts and Air Force plant representative offices. --...... 8, 025 7, 423 
SUPERVISION 


Mr. Scrivner. I still would like to know where you get the idea 
where you have to have 1 man to supervise 9. 
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Colonel Futron. That actually developed through the buildup 
from 1950-51 into 1953. You see, we were in a buildup period during 
that time. 

Mr. Scrivner. If you have the type of man in the field that you 
should have, for the price that you pay for him, it would not seem 
to me—and I have worked with contracts a little bit—that you would 
have to have 1 man just to see to it that the other 9 did a job. Your 
figure of 450 for staff surveillance is getting down. 

Colonel Fuutron. That would bring it to approximately 1 to 17. 

Mr. Scrivner. Which is far more realistic. Why do you think it 
took the Air Force so long to find out that that could be done? I 
suppose that I should commend you for finding it out instead of 
blaming you for not finding it out, but it makes one wonder why 
during these previous years we have been spending money at that 
rate just for supervision. 

Colonel Futron. Mr. Chairman, since 1952—and again I want to 
point out the 1950-51 buiidup, and into 1952, 1953, and 1954—there 
has been a reduction in this number of people. 

Mr. Scrivner. You mean that it was even worse than that? 

Colonel Futtron. Yes, in 1952. 

Mr. Scrivner. In a lot of these cases you would expect with con- 
tinued experience that their efficiency would increase; that they 
would be able to handle more contracts; would be able to do more 
and better inspection, and after all, inspection is quality control. 

Colonel Futron. Quality control is a surveillance type of inspec- 
tion. 

Mr. Scrivner. That is a phrase that grew up when inspection 
became more or less an odious word, which was overworked when we 
found an enormous number of inspectors. So we do not hear much 
about inspectors any more. It is now called a control. There is a 
decrease; I notice that. 

Colonel Futton. Actually, at the peak of World War II in 1944, 
when we were handling in the Air Force at that time about 12,500 
contracts that required something like 25,000 personnel to handle them 
under the old system of inspection. By going to the more advanced 
scientific type of quality control surveillance our peak during the 
Korean war was 12,538 personnel, man-years required, with a peak of 
13,400 contracts. We attribute most of that saving, Mr. Chairman, 
to the advance we have made in our quality control procedures. 


ANTICIPATED ECONOMIES 


The anticipated economies which result in lowering man-year 
requirements from the computed man-years are: 
irst, at Headquarters Air Materiel Command, an economy of 75 
man-years is expected to be realized from reorganizations involving 
consolidation and reduction of administrative and support functions. 
Further economies will be made by decentralizing quality control 
functions which can be performed by existing quality control field 
personnel representing a reduction of 17 man-year requirements, 
Second, a reduction of 403 staff man-year requirements in the Air 
Materiel areas from the computed requirements to supervise the 
contract administration, production, and quality control personnel 
in the Air Procurement districts and Air Force plant representative 
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offices, is planned. The acceptance of this reduction is based on the 
experience so far realized in fiscal year 1954 under the present organi- 
zation. 

Third, a reduction of 602 man-year requirements is anticipated in 
the Air Procurement districts and Air Force plant representative 
offices. This results partially from reduction in the procurement and 
production base and from increased application of quality control 
surveillance and statistical sampling, resulting in an increase in output 
per quality control employee. Increased experience of contractors 
in Air Force procurement tends to reduce the surveillance needed. 
In addition, the industry is, with some exceptions, presently in an 
operating position much better than that existing at any time since 
World War II, and thus requires less Air Force assistance. 


DECENTRALIZATION OF PROCUREMENT 


Mr. Scrivner. How is your decentralization of procurement work- 

ing out? You say that 84 percent of your total Air Force procurement 

ersonnel is located in the field, and the bulk of the procurement work- 
oad is accomplished at or near the source of production. 

Colonel Fuiron. If I may refer to the figures that I quoted to you, 
T can explain that. 

If you will note, Mr. Chairman, we show at the headquarters Air 
Materiel Areas and Air Force Depots a requirement of 1,855. May I 
— the reduced figure, since those are the ones that we are talking 
about? 

Mr. Scrivner. It should be better that way. 

Colonel Fuiron. At headquarters Air Materiel Areas and Air 
Force Depots we show a figure of 1,452. That breaks down to 357 
people procuring what we call decentralized prime class procurement. 
That is the decentralized procurement of given commodities. 

Mr. Scrivner. All right. 

Colonel Fuiron. Then we have 645, which were local purchase 
personnel. 

TOPEKA AIR FORCE OPERATION 


Mr. Scrivner. Before we get away from that, I happen to live in 
Kansas, near Topeka, and in view of the statement that you made 
here I know that there are no steel or aluminum plate manufacturers 
in or near Topeka, and no steel or aluminum tubing manufacturers, 
and yet out of the Topeka office there are a great many bids being 
issued for tubing and sheets. 

Colonel Fu.ron. That is right, sir. 

Mr. Scrivner. If the results that I have seen are correct, it is not 
right, because it is costing us too much money. Those contracts are 
of such size that the procurement should be made direct from the 
plant rather than through warehouses or brokers. By doing it the 
way they are now it is costing the Air Force more. Somebody is 
ple Bo a profit. That is what they are in business'for. If we can 


directly procure, the Air Force then might as well save that money, 
and thereby reduce expenditures, or get more for what you are 
spending. 

Colonel Fuutron. I would like to discuss the Topeka Air Force 
operation somewhat in connection with this. 


Mr. Scrivner. I would like to have it. I have some notes on it 
over in my office. 

Colonel Fuiron. Let us use the commodity that you brought up. 

Mr. Scrivner. I have been home and | have been talking to a tew 
people. 

Colonel Futron. If we consider the commodity which the chairman 
brought up, and the quantity of processed aluminum shapes and forms 
at the Topeka Air Force Depot, that depot is what was formerly 
called a specialized depot, meaning it specialized in specific commod- 
ities. One of those commodities in which it specializes is aluminum 
forms and shapes. ‘The principal function of the Topeka Depot is to 
determine the requirement for that commodity, procure, store at 
Topeka, and reship to requiring points the commodity. 

The Air Force is a mobile organization, and our organization is 
operated on a mobility basis. 

Mr. Scrivner. You still have not said why we buy from warehouses 
instead of from plants. 

Colonel Futron. During the past week I reviewed a rather large 
contract covering procurement from one of the leading aluminum 
companies in the United States. 

Mr. Scrivner. I do not like to have you come back, but I will 
bring some notes over in the morning. I do not think that is the one 
that I have reference to. 

Colonel Futron. I doubt if the one I am talking about is the one 
that you have reference to. The Air Force, under the law and regu- 
lations, utilizes the invitation-for-bid method of obtaining competitive 
bids on a procurement, and award of the contract is made to the 
lowest responsive and responsible bidder, whether that bidder be a 
warehouseman or a prime producer. 

Mr. Scrivner. I will bring down the specifications of the one I am 
talking about in the morning. 

Another question arises: Of course, Topeka is not to blame for it, 
but why is it necessary in the procurement program to furnish so much 
tubing as Government-furnished material when the aircraft manu- 
facturer himself should have no difficulty obtaining it, and many times 
he could obtain it at a better price? 

Colonel Fuuron. I think that | can clarify that. Our aluminum 
sheet, tubing, shapes and forms, and extrusions that are produced for 
the manufacture of aircraft by the manufacturer are contractor fur- 
nished. He buys it. The Government does not. Of the aluminum 
that we buy at Topeka only a comparatively small amount goes into 
the production program. We buy mainly for the maintenance of 
the aircraft. 

Mr. Scrivner. There is a great deal of tubing furnished the manu- 
facturers of Government-furnished material. A representative of 
one manufacturer told me emphatically—and he was talking against 
the best interests of his employer, I would assume, but certainly for 
the best interests of the taxpayers—that in nearly every instance a 
plane manufacturer could go out and procure the tubing cheaper than 
it could be furnished him through GFM. 

Colonel Futron. I am not familiar with the case of which you 
speak. 

Mr. Scrivner. There again the procurement comes through ware- 
houses instead of direct from the plant, and for one reason, namely, 
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that the Air Force requires some markings placed upon the tubing 
which is done by the warehouseman, and he makes a very considerable 
margin of profit in the process. If that is true, and we can follow 
that through and make a more direct procurement, the Air Force 
itself could put all these markings on it at a considerable saving, or 
the manufacturer can. All I am trying to do is to bring out a couple 
of instances where it might be possible to get more for less expenditure. 
That is what we are out for. 

General Asensio. We should certainly like to have an opportunity 
to follow through on this. 


Wepnespay, Marcu 3, 1954. 


Mr. Scrivner. Yesterday afternoon as we adjourned Colonel 
Fulton had been discussing the matter of audit and procurement. 
In his statement he said: 

The bulk of the procurement workload is accomplished at or near the source 
of production. 

I mentioned procurement programs which, were being conducted 
at places remote from the source of production; namely, procurement 
of certain items at Topeka, Kans. 

One of those items related to the procurement of large orders of 
tubing; in many cases, at least, more than carload lots. I had not 
been able to find the notes I made on that, but I have given enough 
information so that that practice can be looked into without any 
further trouble 

One other particular item of procurement through Topeka, Kans., 
was 834 tons of galvanized sheet, which is not a small order, and there 
is no galvanized sheet industry in or around Topeka. These sheets 
are 36 by 120 and range from 16 to 28 gage. Perhaps this reference 
will enable you to check further; namely, 14—604—54-477B. 

The practice apparently has arisen that instead of buying directly 
from the manufacturer at a much lower rate orders are being placed 
through warehouse dealers at a higher rate, and therefore not as 
economically as we would expect the Air Force to do business. 

General AsEensio. The Air Force will follow through on the infor- 
mation you have given us, Mr. Scrivner. 


Tuurspay, Marca 4, 1954. 


Mr. Scrivner. General Asensio, in raising the question of steel 
procurement through the Air Force, my recollection is that steel was 
going to be a central, one-service procurement, but apparently it is 
not. Was it ever, or is it supposed to be now? 

General Asrns10. I am not conversant with that. I would have 
to look it up. 

Mr. Scrivner. Without reading the language that was in the 
presentation, I would like to have you check into additional steel 
procurement at Topeka, Kans., which seems to be not the most 
economical procurement we can get, because, as I said yesterday, it is 
not being procured direct from plants but is being procured from 
brokers aL warehousemen at an additional cost. 
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I understand there is soon to be bids asked on 300 tons of bar angle 
steel, 760 tons of steel stringers, 1,272 tons of galvanized sheet, and 
86 tons of plate. On the latter item the bid calls for either hot or 
cold rolled. There is a lot of difference in price between the two. 
| understand that the hot is much cheaper than the cold rolled. It 
would seem when you ask for a bid like that you are asking for the 
expenditure of more money unless you specify the lower cost item. 
Also, there is the fact that the Air Force is paying the warehousemen, 
or somebody, a premium for making a special marking thereon, which, 
according to the steel men, has outlived its usefulness because it was 
originally started when it was used to designate a certain alloy, but 
this marking is on galvanized sheets which is not an alloy. There is 
no use paying that much extra if you do not have to. When we get 
into that number of tons, not pounds, we are getting into big business. 

General Asensto. We shall certainly check into the matter and 
furnish the information. 

Mr. Scrivner. Not only furnish the information, but tell us what 
is being done to remedy the situation, and what is being done to get 
a better method of procurement and a better price. 

General Asensto. Both the information and the action to be taken 
will be furnished. 

(The information requested follows: ) 


Topeka Air Force Depot is the prime depot responsible for procurement, main- 
tenance, and supply of all classes of metal and steel for internal use by the Air 
Force. The latter responsibility embraces computation of worldwide Air Force 
requirements, storage, and issue, in less than carload lots, for use by base mainte- 
nance activities. Invitations for bid (advertised method of procurement) are 
used in procuring steel and metal products. 

Specifications which require marking of metals do not preclude bids from millss 
Invitations for bid are mailed to qualified sources such as warehousemen, proces- 
sors, and mills. The award is made and metals are bought from the bidder sub- 
mitting the best price, provided he is otherwise qualified to fullfill the contract: 
In a recent procurement, Sheffield Steel Co., operating a mill at Kansas City, 
submitted a bid, including marking, and is being considered along with others 
for an award. 

The Air Force has found it to be necessary to identify metals so they can be 
used in small quantities at base level. In order to maintain uniformity for 
identification purposes, it is necessary that markings be consistent to eliminate 
confusion at depots and bases. Metal is shipped in mill sizes from Topeka Air 
Force Depot to using bases. Maintenance personne] at base level will cut portions 
of the metal for each job. The marking used enables the Air Force to maintain 
identity in small lots which have been partially used at base level. Loss of 
identity would result in excessive costs at base level. The cost of this marking 
is $0.0056 per pound. 

Studies have been made of this marking problem and the possibility of Air Force 
personnel performing the marking operation has been investigated. This study 
revealed the need for additional personnel, stamping equipment, and the problem 
of handling individual pieces at the depot. The Air Force determined that the 
price of $0.0056 per pound was a cheaper and better method of procurement. 

The Air Force does not purchase steel or other metal for Government-furnished 
aeronautical equipment. The only exception to this is in rare cases where the 
Air Force furnishes steel or other metals to an Air Force contractor on an accom- 
modation loan basis to prvent costly work stoppages. 

The following clarification is furnished concerning Colonel Fulton’s statement 
that “the bulk of the procurement workload is accomplished at or near the source 
of production.” Colonel Fulton, in this statement, was referring to the workload 
involved in contract administration, production, and quality control which is 
normally the greatest portion of the procurement effort, as opposed to the actual 
buying. The buying function is performed by the Air Force depot having prime 
supply responsibility for determining requirements and issuing to all Air Force 
activities the items being procured. This is done.to coordinate closely the efforts 
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of the requiring agency (supply) and the buying agency (procurement). The 
functions of contract administration, production, and quality control, on the 
other hand, are performed by our 19 ‘Air procurement districts which are located 
in close proximity to the sources of supply or production from which our require- 
ments are obtained. 

IFB 14(604)—54—477B was issued by Topeka Air Force Depot and covered a 
procurement of iron and steel sheet, galvanized, plate, class C, 36 by 120 inches, in 
accordance with Federal specification QQ-I-716 dated March 19, 1942 and 
amendment No. 3 thereto dated November 3, 1948. There were seven items on 
this IFB under the general nomenclature as follows: 

(a) 0.019, 28 gage, 187,500 pounds, 300,000 square feet. 

(b) 0.022, 26 gage, 453,009 pounds, 500,010 square feet. 

(ec) 0.028, 24 gage, 346,800 pounds, 300,000 square feet. 

(d) 0.034, 22 gage, 422,100 pounds, 300,000 square feet. 

(e) 0.040, 20 gage, 82,817 pounds, 500,010 square feet. 

(f) 0.052, 18 gage, 45276 pounds, 21,000 square feet. 

(g) 0.064, 16 gage, 131,026 pounds, 500,010 square feet. 
The bids on this IFB were opened very recently and no award has been made as 
vet. Bid sets were sent to approximately 30 sources. 

Steel has never been, nor is it now, assigned as a single department procurement 
item. Each service procures its own requirement. 

The Federal specification under which Topeka proposes to buy low carbon 
steel calls for either hot or cold rolled steel. Since an advertised procurement 
such as this must be awarded on the basis of the lowest price, the award will be 
made at the lowest cost to the Government. Topeka Air Foree Depot is taking 
immediate steps to correct our procedures so that future procurements will 
specify either hot or cold rolled steel as our requirements dictate. 

Our procurement procedures are constantly being studied and refined to insure 
that we are obtaining the best possible value for the Air Force dollar. The 
procurement of steel will be monitored carefully to insure that we continue to 
to obtain our steel and metal requirements at the lowest cost to the taxpayer. 
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MAJOR PROCUREMENT OTHER THAN AIRCRAFT 


WITNESSES 


MAJ. GEN. M. J, ASENSIO, DIRECTOR OF BUDGET, DEPUTY CHIEF 
OF STAFF, COMPTROLLER 

MAJ. GEN. GORDON A. BLAKE, DIRECTOR OF COMMUNICATIONS, 
DEPUTY CHIEF OF STAFF, OPERATIONS 

MAJ. GEN. OLIVER S. PICHER, ASSISTANT FOR PROGRAMING 
DEPUTY CHIEF OF STAFF, OPERATIONS 

BRIG. GEN. F. J. DAU, DEPUTY DIRECTOR, SUPPLY AND SERVICES, 
HEADQUARTERS AIR MATERIEL COMMAND 

BRIG. GEN. J. W. PERSONS, DEPUTY DIRECTOR OF PERSONNEL 
PROCUREMENT AND TRAINING, DEPUTY CHIEF OF STAFF, 
PERSONNEL 

COL. A. J. PERNA, CHIEF, SPECIAL TRAINING DEVICES DIVISION, 

DIRECTORATE OF PERSONNEL PROCUREMENT AND TRAINING, 

DEPUTY CHIEF OF STAFF, PERSONNEL 

LT. COL. J. A. WATSON, CHIEF, BUDGET REQUIREMENTS BRANCH, 

ARMAMENT DIVISION, DIRECTORATE OF SUPPLY AND SERVICES, 
DEPUTY CHIEF OF STAFF, MATERIEL 

CAPT. ROBERT CLAUS, DIRECTORATE OF SUPPLY AND SERVICES, 
HEADQUARTERS AIR RESEARCH AND DEVELOPMENT COMMAND 

RUSSELL GUERNSEY, SUPERVISORY SUPPLY AND VEHICLE SERV- 
ICES, DIRECTORATE OF SUPPLY AND SERVICES, HEADQUARTERS 
AIR MATERIEL COMMAND 

D. R. JACKSON, CHIEF, PROCUREMENT AND RESEARCH DIVISION, 
DIRECTORATE OF BUDGET, DEPUTY CHIEF OF STAFF, COMP- 
TROLLER 

WALTER NELSON, SUPPLY REQUIREMENTS OFFICER, DIRECTO- 
RATE OF SUPPLY AND SERVICES, HEADQUARTERS AIR MATERIEL 
COMMAND 

WESLEY PACE, SUPPLY OFFICER, METAPHYSICAL AND GEO- 
PHYSICAL EQUIPMENT, DIRECTORATE OF SUPPLY AND SERV- 
ICES, DEPUTY CHIEF OF STAFF, MATERIEL 

DON SHARP, DEPUTY CHIEF, AMMUNITION AND WEAPONS SEC- 
TION, DIRECTORATE OF SUPPLY AND SERVICES, HEADQUAR- 
TERS AIR MATERIEL COMMAND 


Amounts available for obligation 


1953 actual 1954 estimate | 1955 estimate 


Appropriation or estimate $900, 000, 000 $600, 600, 000 $735, 000, 000 
Prior year balance available a: | 560, 274, 778 662, 802,499 | 275, 669, 000 
Recovery of prior year obligations | 25,645,418 | 250, 144, 843 
Reimbursements from other accounts 139, 917, 637 82, 424, 000 | 73, 709, 000 
Total available for obligation _ - 1, 625, 837, 833 |1, 595, 371, 342 | 1, 84, 378, 000 
Balance available in subsequent year. — 662, 862, 499  —275, 669, 000 | + —24, 860, 000 
Obligations incurred. | 963, 035,334 1,319, 702,342 | 1, 059, ‘BIA, ( O00. 
Comparative transfer from— | | 
‘Aircraft and related procurement Air Force’ | 34, 422, 026 | 
“Research and development, Air Force’’ 3, 906, OOO |..........- 
“Goods and services paid by the Fede ‘ral Republic of Ger- 
many and the Berlin Magistrat’’__- 1, 825, 000 4. 113, 000 | 
Comparative transfer to ‘‘Maintenance and ‘ope rations, Air H 


957, 305, 849 1, 358, 287, 368 1, 059, 518, 000 


| 
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Obligations by activities 


Description 1953 actual | 1954 estimate | 1955 estimate 
Direct Obligations 
1, Weapons and ammunition _ : $162, 260, 839 | $379, 252, 530 | $346, 000, 000 
2. Ground-powered and marine equipment. 91,476,395 | 127, 564,194 71, 539, 000 
3. Electronics and communications equipment___. 308, 098, 460 435, 236, 569 401, 108, 000 
4. Training equipment-_......-.----- 2-2 71, 641, 378 79, 106, 205 33, 540, 000 
5. Other major equipment. capieyilal 183, 916, 10 254, 653, 870 133, 622, 000 
Total direct 1, 275, 813, 308 800,000 
Obligations Payable Out of Reimbursements From Other 
ccounts 
1. Weapons and ammunition. ____- 76, 000, 000 55, 373, 000 
2. Ground-powered and marine equipment- 4, 000, 000 5, 437, 000 
3. Electronics and communications s equipment. 2, 424, 000 9, 561, 000 
4. Training equipment_- 548, 000 
4. Other major equipment. 1, 188, 749 2, 790, 000 
Total obligations payable out of reimbursements from | si 
other accounts. 139, 917, 637 82, 424, 000 73, 709, 000 
Total obligations...- a 957, 305, 849 |1, 358, 237,368 | 1,059, 518, 000 
| 
Obligations by objects 
Object classification 1953 actual | 1954 estimate | 1955 estimate 
DEPARTMENT OF THE AIR FORCE | 
Direct Obligations | 
03 Transportation of things $9, 073, 000 $16, 804, 000 $10, 669, 000 
O08 Supplies and materials. 313, 502, 716 421, 852, 643 348, 587, 000 
465, 911, 128 680, 621, 060 602, 000 
Total direct obligations... 788, 486, 844 |1, 219, 277, 703 961, 855, 000 
Obligations Payable Out of Reimbursements From Other Accounts a ‘ 
0& Supplies and materials.....................-.- 132, 874, 931 76, 000, 000 
Total obligations payable out of reimbursements from 
139, 917, 637 82, 424, 000 73, 709, 000 
928, 404, 481 |1, 301, 701, 703 | 1, 035, 564, 000 
ALLOCATION TO DEPARTMENT OF COMMERCE 
07 Other contractual 2, 641, 605 4, 347,665 
ALLOCATION TO TENNESSEE VALLEY AUTHORITY 
08 Supplies and materials. __ 2, 549, 778 7, 856, 000 9, 574, 000 
ALLOCATION TO ATOMIC ENERGY COMMISSION 
23, 709, 985 44, 332, 000 14, 380, 000 
SUMMARY 
Direct Obligations 
03 Transportation of things. - 9, 073, 000 16, 804, 000 10, 669, 000 
07 Other contractual services 2, 641, 605 4, 347,665 
08 Supplies and materials_. 316, 052,494 | 529, 708, 643 358, 161, 000 
48, 621,113 | 724, 953, 060 616, 979, 000 
Total direct obligations. 388, 212 275, 813, 368 985, 809, 000 
Obligations Payable Out of Reimbursements From Other Accounts rave | 
08 Supplies and materials... 208,074, 981 76, 000, 000 55, 373, 000 
09 Equipment. 7,042, 706 6, 424, 000 18, 336, 000 
Total obligations payable out of reimbursements from | 
other secoumts............10....<. one 139, 917, 637 82, 424, 000 73, 709, 000 


Total 


| " 957, 305, 849 |1, 358, 237, 368 | 1,059, 518, 000 


i 

— 


ang 
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Analysis of erpenditures 


1953 actual | 1954 estimate | 1955 estimate 


Unliquidated obligations, start of year ___- |$2,172,262,009 | $2,368,805,141 | $2, 629, 938, 640 


Obligations incurred during the year__ | 963,085,334 (1,319, 702,342 | 1,059, 518, 000 
|3, 135, 297,343 (3, 688, 507, 483 | 3, 689, 456, 640 
Deduct: | 
Adjustment in obligations of prior years 25, 645, 418 250, 144, 843 
Reimbursements _- ; | 139,917,687 | 82, 424, 000 73, 709, 000 
Unliquidated obligations, end of year_ -. |2, 368, 805, 141 2, 629, 938, 640 | 2, 540,747, 640 
Total expenditures__._ | 600,929,147 | 726,000,000 | 1,075,000, 000 


Expenditures are distributed as follows: | 
Out of current authorizations _- } 600, 929, 147 { 30, 000, 000 
Out of prior authorizations. 696, 000, 000 


25, 000, 000 
1, 050, 000, 000 


Mr. Scrivner. The committee will come to order. This morning 
we take up a different appropriation title, namely, “Major procure- 
ment other than aircraft.” 

Who is the witness on this? 

General Asensio. Our principal witness is General Dau, who has 
an opening statement to make, sir. 


OBLIGATIONS 


Mr. Scrivner. Before General Dau proceeds we will insert at 
this point in the record the table entitled “Summary of Obligations 
by Budget Program.”’ 

(The information is as follows:) 


j 

| 
| 
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Major ProcureMent Orner THAN AIRCRAFT 


Summary of obligations by ener program 


| 
Title ; 1953 actual | 1954 estimate 1955 estimate 
| 
(2) (3) (4) 
DIRECT OBLIC ATIONS | 
210 Weapons and ammunition. $162, 260, 839 $379, 252, 530 | $350, 000, 000 
22) Ground powered and marine equipment. | 91,476, 395 127, 564,194 | 72; 700, 000 
230 Electronics and communications equipment ___- | BOS, 093, 460 435, 236, 569 | 405, 000, 000 
250 Training equipment. | By 79, 106, 205 | 33, 400, 000 
270 +Other major equipment_- | 5, O85, 1S] 160, 769, 160 110, 000, 000 
200 «Classified project 230, 959 | 98, BM, 710 | 23, 900, 000 
Obligations, fiseal year 1955 program... 817, 388, 212 275, ‘813, 368 | 1995, 000, 000 
Less portion of fiscal year 1955 program to be bones ited in | 
Subtotal i __| 817,388,212 | 1, 275, 813, 368 | 75, 140, 000 


Obligations during fiscal year 1955 against fiseal year 1954 | 
and prior year program funds isa 


10, 669, 000 


985, 809, 000 


Total direct obligations 


REIMBURSABLE ORLIGATIONS | | 


210 Weapons and ammunition 132, 874, 931 7H, O00, 000 55, 373, 000 
220 Ground powered and marine equipment. ie | 8, 940, 021 4, 000, 000 | 5, 487, 000 
230 Electronics and communications econpecents | 1, 837, 860 2, 424, 000 | 9, 561, 000 
2h) Training equipment... 76, O76 | 0 548, 000 
270 Other major equipment... - --| 1, 188, 749 | 0! 2, 790, 000 


Total reimbursable obligations a7, 637 82, 424, 000. | 709, 000) 


849 | 1, 358, 237, 368 650,518 00 


| 


' Reflects total fiscal year 1955 program consisting of $735 million new obligating authority and $260 million 
prior-year balance av: ailable to finance a portion thereof. Details as follows: 


Total obligations... 


New obligating Prior-year 


authority | carryover 
| 
| 
6 | 52, 700, 090 | 20, 000, 000 
| 


WerEAPONS AND AMMUNITION 


Mr. Scrivner. We will insert at this point in the record page 2-15 
of the justifications. 
(The document is as follows:) 


817, 388, 212 | 1,275,813, 368 | 
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ProGRAM 210. WEAPONS AND AMMUNITION 


Obligations by project 


1943 actual 1954 estimate | 1055 estrmate 
(2) (3 (4) 


DIRECT OBLIGATIONS 


211 $0, 642, 031 $2,114, 181 0 
212) Ammunition : 618, 808 377, 138, 349 $350, 000, 000 
Obligations fiscal year 1955 program 260, 839 37Y, 252,530 | 1350, 000, 000 

Less portion of fiscal year 1955 program to be obligated in 
subsequent fiscal year 8, 000, 000 


Subtotal. 260, 839 | 379, 252, $42, 000, 000 


Obligations during fiscal year 1955 against fiscal year 1954 and 

prior year program funds___. 4, 000, 000 

Total direct obligations_ 260, 839 252, 5: 346, 000, 000 
REIMBURSABLE OBLIGATIONS 


211 Weapons_... 19, 9O7 0 0 
212. Ammunition__... 855, 024 76, 000, 000 55, 373, 000 


Total reimbursable obligations j 32, 874, 931 76, 000, 000 55, 373, 000 


Total.......-. 295,135,770 455,252,530 | 401, 373, 000 


' Reflects total fiscal year 1955 program consisting of $250 million new obligating authority and $100 
million prior year balance available to finance a portion thereof. 


Mr. Scrivner. General Dau, you may proceed. 
GENERAL STATEMENT 


General Dav. Yes, sir. Mr. Chairman and members of the com- 
mittee, the weapons and ammunition program for the Air Force con- 
sists of all weapons (excepting aircraft weapons) and conventional 
ammunition, including all types of bombs, rockets, pyrotechnics, and 
small-caliber ammunition. These munitions may be filled with ex- 
plosive, incendiary, chemical, or other type warfare agents. 

Project 211 encompasses hand and shoulder weapons, e. g., pistols, 
rifles, and so forth, for personal use as well as crew served weapons 
which are required for airbase defense. Sufficient assets of currently 
standard weapons are on hand, or on order, to meet requirements. 
This position is the result of World War IT carryover assets and pro- 
curement initiated during fiscal year 1952. Therefore the estimate 
contains no request for funds in this project. 

In project 212 the dollars requested are divided into three cate- 
gories; combat items, training items, and service test items. 

In determining the requirements for, and in phasing the procure- 
ment of ammunition items, the following have been considered: 

(1) The rate at which conventional ammunition is expected to be 
consumed by combat units after D-day. 

(2) The rate at which industry can expand going production, or gain 
volume production from standby plants. 

(3) The average time required to move and distribute supplies to 
units in the field. 

(4) Phasing of procurement of ammunition that will asure no 
peaking of production into any 1 fiscal year. This is to allow us to 


44745 54- —20 


Title - = 
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maintain minimum operating production plants as far into the future 
as possible, while yet maintaining an objective percentage of readiness. 

(5) Training and service test.requirements for maintaining the 
combat proficiency of the active Air Force, and for maintaining a capa- 
bility in consonance with the scientific advancement of newly de- 
veloped items. 

(6) Priorities which provide appropriate emphasis where required 
to achieve, as nearly as possible, a balanced program at all times 
among the various types of combat ammunition. 

As a summary of what was presented last vear, I will review briefly 
our computation of consumption. We arrive at these consumption 
figures after analyzing the operations we expect to conduct after D-day 
in light of the aircraft we expect to have at that time and the rate 
different types of ammunition are normally consumed by various 
types of aircarft under planned conditions. Therefore, to determine 
the number of 750 pound general purpose bombs, for example, that 
will be required for 1 month’s operations, we must use the following 
information taken from our war planning documents. 

(a) The number and type of aircraft available in the war plan 
on which the estimate is based. 

(6) The planned sortie rates of these aircraft. 

(c) Percentage of these sorties that will carry 750-pound bombs. 

(d) Percent of these bombs expended on each sortie. 

By multiplying the sortie rate times the number of aircraft, times 
the percent of sorties carrying the 750-pound bomb, times the expend- 
iture factor, we determine the net quantity of bombs required. 

The combat items or the materiel reserve portion of this estimate 
is the major category thereof representing about 83 percent of the 
total funds requested for fiscal year 1955. The Air Force is under- 
going almost a complete reequipping of its air fleet, and in keeping 
stride with the reequipping program it has been necessary to bring 
into being a new lineup of ammunition items. Thus the Air Force 
has in the Jast several years begun the procurement of these new items. 
The items requested in this program are only a portion of the reserve 
required to assure full use of the Air Force combat capability. 

'Training items involving 14 percent of this estimate are to provide 
for the following: 

(1) Training directly associated with aircraft. This mcludes train- 
ing of students and crews in schools and also the maintenance of 
combat proficiency of aircrews assigned to tactical units. 

(2) Training not directly associated with aircraft. This includes 
the use of personal-type weapons such as carbines or pistols as well 
as crew-manned weapons, such as ground machineguns and mortars 
which are provided for airbase mo amy This training is necessary 
for the personnel concerned to gain familiarity with the weapons or 
to maintain proficiency in their use. 

(3) Training on a group basis for such purposes as chemical warfare 
and airbase defense. This training is provided for the indoctrination 
of basic trainees and to maintain proficiency of personnel for duty in 
provisional defense units which are formed to provide initial defense 
of our airbases in the event of unexpected attack. 

In connection with these latter two training categories, it is Air 
Force policy to give its military personnel minimum training of this 
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type and to attain a capability, although limited, to defend initially 
its airbases against an unexpected enemy attack pending arrival of 
Army units. 

Remaining items in this estimate are required for service test, 
about 3 percent of this estimate. Included in this category are new 
or improved versions of ammunition items which have completed the 
research and development stage and are ready for service testing, 
either of the items themselves or of a new weapon or weapon system. 


METHOD OF COMPUTING REQUIREMENTS 


Mr. Chairman, I believe it pertinent that we explain the method 
of arriving at the requirements for these various combat ammunition 
items, and also the way in which we propose to meet these require- 
ments. 

Mr. Scrivner. First, let me ask you one question. How does this 
presentation of your method of computation differ this year from last 
vear’s presentation of your method of computation? 

General Dav. It is essentially the same method. I believe we have 
the thing refined to the point where we can show you item-by-item 
exactly what occurs, what the requirement is specifically, and just 
how we intend to meet it. 

Mr. Scrivner. The reason I ask the question is this. I think it 
is quite obvious we were working last year on a program which had 
anticipated or taken into account a fixed D-day toward which we 
were preparing. Now that concept has changed. Instead of always 
looking up to a fixed D-day, which was always looked at ahead of us, 
we are now working under the theory of the long pull, when there is 
no fixed D-day toward which we are building. It would seem quite 
obvious to me that with that great change there would of necessity 
be a great change in your program for planning for the ammunition 
you expect to have. 

General Dav. Yes, sir. I believe you will note in these demonstra- 
tions that while we must figure on a specific war plan for any 1 
fiscal year we also take into account our position timewise so that 
we do not get in a position where we are overproducing or overstock- 
piling. I believe that will be evident from the charts, sir. 

General Asenstio. Off the record, sir. 

(Discussion off the record.) 


DISPOSITION OF OBSOLETE AMMUNITION 


Mr. Manon. I would like to ask one question. There are refine- 
ments and improvements in ammunition as well as in other Air Force 
procurement items. What do you do with fairly serviceable bombs 
and ammunition of one kind or another when they are made more or 
less obsolete or obsolescent by newer developments? What do you 
do with the old stock? 

General Dav. Eventually, of course, Mr. Mahon, those are dis- 
posed of. 

Mr. Manon. How are they disposed of? 

General Dav. By appropriate salvage operations if pertinent; other- 
wise by detonation or dumping. 
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General Picuer. Many of them are used in training, sir, where it 
is possible to use older ammunition. A great deal of our wartime 
ammunition and bombs were expended in Korea. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

General Dav. My reply, sir, was aimed purely at the obsolete 
items. Many of the World War II items are still useful, for example, 
in the support of French Indochina today. 

Mr. Manon. I am not thinking so much of the World War II 
ammunition as | am thinking of ammunition of more recent produc- 
tion. 

General Dav. I know of no instance where large quantities of 
newer ammunition have become obsolete so that they could not at 
least be used for training purposes. 

Mr. Manon. You hold in reserve for use or use ammunition that 
is fairly adequate, even though it may not measure up to the high 
standards of the latest development? 

General Dav. That is correct, sir. It is true that some of the older 
types of ammunition are not suitable for use in the modern high-speed 
aircraft. Generally speaking they can be used in some of our older 
aircraft that are still operative. 


ORIGINAL COST OF OBSOLETE AMMUNITION DESTROYED 


Mr. Manon. Approximately what was the original cost of ammu- 
nition destroyed in the last fiscal year or to be destroyed during this 
fiscal year because of the fact that it is obsolete? 

General Dav. I would have to furnish that for the record, sir. 

Mr. Suarp. I cannot answer that completely, Mr. Mahon, but our 
program for disposition only started about a year ago. The item which 
we primarily concentrated upon was the armor-piercing bombs and 
semiarmor-piercing bombs for which we have outgrown any tactical 
use with the exception of a very minor role. We did authorize the 
Army to proceed with destruction of that. We can get those figures 
for you costwise. 

Mr. Manon. Give us the best information you can when you go 
over the 

Mr. SHarp. All right, sir. I might add that we are also engaging 
in some destruction of frag bombs which were procured initially in 
World War IL which we cannot use at this time. They are not: 
capable of being used. We will give you that information, also, sir. 

(The information is as follows:) 

The following items were directed to be destroyed in fiscal years 1953 and i954. 
These items which were al! procured during World War II, have become obsolete 
by virtue of their being incapable of use in present-day aircraft or have deterior- 
ated beyond serviceability. The value of these items are computed at World 
War II prices and do not represent their present depreciated value. Many of 
these items have been stored for long periods in open storage. Also many of the 
components of these items are present-day critical materials which are being 
recovered during the disposal process for use in new procurement items repre- 
senting a savings in new procurement. The cost of materials being recovered at 
either World War II or present-day prices has not been deducted from the fol- 
lowing figures. No items procured since World War II have been destroyed as 
obsolete. 


Quantity 


FISCAL YEAR 1953 


Bomb, 4,000-pound high explosive é } 5, 020 | $2, 010, 008 
Bomb, cluster, 500-pound incendiary, M17 5, 052 | 1, 373, 
Bomb, cluster, 500-pound incendiary, M17A1 } ), 428 13, 655, 295 
Bomb, cluster, 500-pound incendiary, M14A1 . 5, 393 | 14, 662, 
Bomb, cluster, 500-pound incendiary, M13 385 | 88, 
Bomb, cluster, 100-pound incendiary, M47_ 11, 498, 355 
5, 281, 75 


59, 566 
FISCAL YEAR 1954 


Bomb, cluster, §00-pound fragmentation, M26 42 4, 182, 670 
Bomb, cluster, 100-pound fragmentation, M4 $ 242, 30, 057, 724 
Bomb, cluster, 100-pound fragmentation, M1 ; 18, 578, 808 
Bomb, 90-pound fragmentation, or 805, 000 33, 810, 000 


Total, fiscal year 1954. . 86, 569, 202 


Mr. Manon. That is all, Mr. Chairman. 


METHOD OF COMPUTING REQUIREMENTS 


General Dau. Mr. Chairman, it might be well to note that this 
method of computing requirements and the means by which we expect 
to meet those requirements also applies to other war-consumable 
areas, even though in other parts of the budget; for example, external 
fuel tanks. 

Mr. Manon. I thought you did not answer adequately the question 
of the chairman as to whether or not, under this new preparation over 
the long pull rather than pointing toward some more specific time, you 
had drastically changed your method of computation. 

Mr. Scrivner. | thought he was going to get to that in his explana- 
tion. 

General Dav. Sir, I would prefer to postpone any further answer 
to that until after you see these charts. 

Mr. Manon. All right. 

General Dav. In order to maintain a warm plant-production base, 
we schedule production at economical rates which are less than those 
required to fulfill our total reserve requirement. ‘This gives us flexi- 
bility in scheduling increases or decreases in following years require- 
ments. Wenever are put specifically in a spot where we have procured 
quantities for a fixed D-day which may be greater than the following 
D-day quantities. 

Mr. Manon. I am interested in knowing, if there is any simple 
way to explain it, what there really is to this idea of changing the 
concept of when war might come. 

Mr. Scrivner. That is not in the category covered by this officer. 

Mr. Manon. I know, but it is insofar as ammunition is concerned. 

Mr. Scrivner. No, I do not think it is. 

Mr. Manon. How is it reflected in the field of ammunition? 

General AsEensio. I might state this: Had we a definite idea as to 
when a war were to occur it would behoove us by any means at our 
disposal to attain such stocks of ammunition so that we would have 
enough to carry us through until an expanded production could 
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catch up. That would mean we would introduce additional facilities 
where necessary, that we would have high rates of production up to 2 
and 3 shifts, or that we would employ other measures to assure attain- 
ment of those stocks. 

With what is called a floating D-day we can make considerable 
concessions to economy in not introducing additional sources while 
still aiming over the long run for the attainment of stocks on a D to P 
basis eventually. 

Mr. Manon. That is interesting and understandable. What are 
you doing now that is different from what you were doing last year? 

Mion ScriIvNeER. I suggest that we proceed with the General’s 
charts. 

General Asensto. I think that will be brought out in the presenta- 
tion. 

Mr. Manon. All right. 

General Dav. Mr. Sharp of my office will describe the charts. 


D- TO P-DAY CONCEPT 


Mr. SHarp. Gentlemen, as General Asensio and General Dau have 
pointed out, we use for combat ammunition the method we call 
colloquially D to P. That D to P alludes to from D-day, the day 
war comes, until Production Day, until our industry has the capability 
of producing monthly or quarterly what the Air Force requires for 
that item. 

We have charts here to show you for each of the combat items the 
method used, illustrating graphically how we compute and consider 
the D- to P-day concept. 

The backbone of this concept lies mainly in our industry to expand 
after war commences; that potential we have to produce items, which 
was well demonstrated during World War II. 

There are 2 main features or 2 main things which we must consider 
in arriving at this D- to P-day concept or in working up the D- to 
P-day concept. 

No. 1 is shown here by the red line. That is our requirement. As 
General Dau stated, we begin with the war plan. We compute out 
monthly the requirement for each item. We then add in a selec- 
tivity percentage factor. That is to give the operational commander 
at the airbase a choice between this athe to carry or that bomb to 
carry, depending on the target he wishes to attack. 

We also include in here a very small ground loss, the percent of the 
quantity which we have located at our overseas operating air bases 
throughout the world. We expect to lose something + Heal an 
enemy attack at the onslaught of war. 


T-39 BOMB 


On the 12,000-pound bomb, T-39, which is the first item in the 
estimate, we have a requirement for a quantity to ‘be on hand on 
D-day. Some of these items will be located in stockpiles at our 
operating air bases immediately ready to be loaded into the aireraft. 
The remaining quantity of this particular item will be available in 
our ammunition depots in the Zone of Interior to be immediately 
placed into the resupply pipeline to move overseas or to wherever the 
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the operating people may be—they are primarily overseas—to re- 
plenish the stock we have at these airbases. 

So we have a stock at the airbases and a resupply ready to put into 
the pipeline. 

The increases, which are cumulative as the title shows, are merely 
the required amount of stock necessary to replenish the stocks which 
are consumed. As you see on this bomb, at the end of the D+18 
month period, which this graphically shows you by quarter calendar- 
yearwise, D-day to D-+18, in units of bombs going up, we need a 
specific quantity of bombs to have been made available to the Air 
Force to meet expenditures and maintain the minimum stock levels. 

We do not include into this requirement line any factor such as 
shipping losses; submarine losses, for example, or other shrinkages 
which occur in pipelines. Therefore, this is a modest requirement 
figure. 

Mr. Scrivner. What other shrinkages are there? There are a 
lot of things you might expect somebody to pick up and walk off 
with, but they are not going to pick up a 12,000-pound bomb and 
walk off with it. 

Mr. Suarp. Quite obviously, sir. I am speaking of damage through 
handling, sabotage, and deterioration. It is probably a small per- 
centage in this case. 

Mr. Scrivner. I would think it would be, because you are not 
going to be very careless with a 12,000-pound bomb. At least it 
would not look so to me. 

Mr. SuHarp. That is quite right, sir. Our bomb body and bomb 
fins come separately. The fins, being of lighter gage, may often 
times suffer damage where the bomb body, being sturdier, does not. 

Continuing, our requirement is one of the main essential elements in 
this D to P method of computation. 

After we know what our requirements are we have to know this: 
How much must we have on hand before war commences? How 
much should we have in our stockpile so that we will not run out? 

To determine this we must know how much we can expect from our 
production after war commences. 

We show that by means of an accumulated production line, shown 
in black. We start measuring the amounts received from production 
from D-day. That is why we start at zero. 

On this particular item we are estimating our production facility 
to be operating at approximately 60 percent of its capacity. There- 
fore, by virtue of a lead time that is involyed—to hire additional 
workers, train them, place orders for additional raw materials—it 
takes a while before we can increase that production capacity. 

You see on the chart that the line slants upward. That is due to 
our reaching nearer the 100 percent of our capacity. 

On this particular item it will be necessary, should we go to war 
within the next 2 or 3 years at least—and most likely after that—to 
bring into being new facilities which are constructed or rehabilitated 
after war commences. It takes us about 12 months to do that. 
Therefore, we do not reap any benefits from production of those 
facilities until the period D12 to D15. 

As you see there, the line starts to slant upward more so than it has 
back in here. Up to the D+15 period, if you will notice, the red line 
and the black line are diverging. Through that period of time we are 
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not receiving from production the requirement that we need as shown 
inred. Inother words, through this period we are receiving less monthly 
than we are actually expending. 

However, when we reach our P-day, our production capability is 
such to more than offset our requirements.. Thereafter, which is not 
shown on this chart, the lines are converging. 

Therefore, at the P-day position on this particular item we have the 
greatest point of difference between our requirements and our pro- 
duction. That is where we take the measurement of what we must 
have on hand in our stockpile before war commences, since we have 
already taken into consideration the maximum potential that we will 
receive from our industry. 

I might add that we gain these production acceleration figures from 
the procuring services which are, namely, the Army Ordnance Corps, 
Army Chemical Corps, and the Navy Bureau of Ordnance. They 
have made detailed studies with industry, the producers of the metal 
parts and so on, and also their own loading facilities that load the 
ammunition, to see what the materials lead times are, what is the 
training necessary to be invested in the workers, and to consider facts 
like that to arrive at what we believe is the most reasonable and 
studied out acceleration potential for the item. 

Bearing in mind that we need a specific quantity of 12,000-pound 
bombs on hand before we go to war to have the Air Force at full 
capability, which is shown here as our reserve requirement by the 
arrow on the left-hand margin. 

Mr. Scrivner. Before vou go to the next chart let me ask a question. 
If vou did not have your production line in being then it would appear 
from the chart that instead of only having the main plant P-day 
quantity on the shelf so to speak, that is, in storage, vou would have 
to have considerable more to give you the reserve you need pending 
the reestablishment of the production lines. 

General Dav. Yes, sir. You will see that on another example, 
Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Scrivner. All right. 

General Dav. Generally this production line will start at a lower 
rate and, therefore, this gap will be larger. 

Mr. Scrivner. All right. 

Mr. Suarr. You will see it on the next chart, sir. I might add: 
This item we hope to have a production base in being for until ap- 
proximately January of 1959. That is so that we will have a potential 
to expand in existence. 


INITIAL LOSSES TO ENEMY 


Mr. Scrivner. You used an arbitrary figure for initial loss to the 
enemy. How factual is that? 

Mr. SnHarp. Sir, at the moment it is the best that our operations 
people can tell us as to what type of damage we may expect. 

Mr. Scrivner. It is purely a guess, then? 

Mr. Suarp. It is a guess but it is a reasoned guess by the most 
qualified people we have to make such a guess, sir. 

Genmadl Asensto. Sir, I would like to go further on that and state 


that it represents an arbitrary reduction from what we would like 
to have for absolute assurance in all areas. Naturally, we cannot 
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tell where these losses will occur. It, therefore, represents an average 
and under the circumstances, since we do not expect to be the ones 
who initiate any hostilities, we feel that is a very conservative judg- 
ment, which has been agreed to by the Air Force in the interests of 
economy to hold down the total estimates in this area. 

Mr. Scrivner. I cannot follow you and at the present time I 
cannot agree because if you have these things stored in proper loca- 
tions and what not I cannot conceive of any sort of attack which 
would cause us to lose that amount. If we do we are in pretty bad 
shape. 

General Asensto. We have considered only those prestocked 
quantities overseas. It does not apply across the board, sir. 

Mr. Scrivner. As I understood the statement it was just an arbi- 
trary figure. 

General AsEnsio. No, sir. 

Mr. Scrivner. Nothing was said about it being prestocked over- 
seas. It was just stated to be a part of the total. 

General Asgensio. I am afraid there may have been an omission, 
sir. We only apply the percent to the quantities prestocked overseas. 
We do not apply this factor to the total prestock D- to P-day quan- 
tities. 

Mr. Manon. Mr. Chairman, I would like to ask some questions. 

Mr. Scrivner. All right. 


DIFFERENCE IN PRESENTATION AND COMPUTATION OF REQUIREMENTS 


Mr. Manon. What is the difference here in the type of presentation 


you would have made, as compared to last year? Were you planning 
on a greater loss at a previous time, or a larger stockpile? Is there 
something different here? 

Mr. Suarp. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Manon. What is that difference? 

Mr. SHarp. Last year our requirements were computed in a very 
similar manner. I think it was almost identical. However, in pre- 
vious years we have not evaluated, like we have this year, the poten- 
tial increase in production after war commences. This was because 
we were attempting to obtain a specific quantity on hand for a specific 
D-day. 

The logical method that we should use when we compute the war- 
consumable requirement is the method shown here. That is the 
difference, Mr. Mahon. 

Mr. Manon. Do you mean to say that prior to this you had sought 
to have in being all of the facilities necessary for a full-scale war? 

Mr. Suarp. No, sir. 

Mr. Manon. Just what do you mean? It is not clear to me. 

Mr. Suarp. Sir, in the past we had on hand a minimum amount of 
ammunition. We were not in all cases maintaining minimum produc- 
tion through our operating facilities. Therefore, we had not so care- 
fully weighed what the expansion potential would be after the war 
started as compared to our total requirements, so that if our require- 
ments were going much higher than what our production rate was we 
were not having in stockpile the correct amount to meet that increasing 
requirement. 
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This method has corrected that. We calibrate the two together 
and select the point of greatest difference, which you see here. We 
were not doing that last year. That is the difference. 

Mr. Manon. You were doing it to some extent; in a haphazard, 
less scientific way? 

Mr. Suarp. That is correct. 

Mr. Manon. Otherwise it would seem inconceivable. Anybody 
would think generally along these lines, it would seem to me. 

General Asensto. I would like to clarify Mr. Sharp’s statement to 
this degree: We did use this method. We did not use the graphic 
method of portrayal. We did it all in terms of numbers, which are 
rather incomprehensible, because the numbers loomed so large and so 
many factors had to be taken into consideration. 

As a matter of fact, we started out this vear with charts that had 
some 7 or § different groups of things portrayed, so that they were 
extremely confusing. Last vear we were endeavoring to secure for 
the purposes of meeting a D-day requirement only a part of our 
total requirement by virtue of the fact that it was a physical im- 
possibility and an impossibility financially to proceed with the pro- 
curement of all stocks to have them on hand by a certain D-day. 
We, therefore, revised our objective to strive for a minimum stock 
level to be on hand as rapidly as we could possibly get it. 

Now, that meant that if we were required to go to multiple sources 
or to extra-shift operations to attain the initial stocks, we would do so. 
Here we have a new approach, in that by virtue of a floating D-day, 
we will seek to attain these stocks at such a rate as to maintain warm 
plants as long as possible and to avoid peaking of production by 
sticking to a 1-shift, 8-hour, 5-day week wherever we possibly can. 

Mr. Manon. Is it correct to say that under the old calculation you 
were trying to get your minimum requirements by a specified date? 

General Asrenstro. Insofar as practicable; yes, sir. 

Mr. Manon. And under your present requirement you are not 
trying to get all of these essential items by a specified date, but you 
are trying to get them as soon thereafter as practicable? 

General Asensto. At economical production rates. 

Mr. Manon. That is a fair statement. That is alk 


OPERATING RESERVE REQUIREMENTS 


Mr. Suarp. Gentlemen, bearing in mind that our D-to-P-day warm- 
plant operating reserve requirement is as shown here on this chart, 
we would like to show you now our prestock objective and our pro- 
duction status chart for the same item. 

Mr. Chairman, you will notice that we do have on here our standby 
or cold-plant requirement. 


DEFINITION OF COLD AND WARM PLANTS 


Mr. Manon. Have you defined for the record a cold plant and a 
warm plant? 

Mr. Saarp. I will, sir. 

A warm plant is colloquially the term we use when we have a plant 
producing in an operating condition. The cold plant is the colloquial 
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term we use when our plant is in standby and the equipment is in 
long-term storage. 

The warm plant operating reserve requirement is shown here. 
Before I proceed I would like to point out to you that this is again 
calibrated on the chart in units of so many rounds each. We are 
showing you beginning with the third quarter of fiscal year 1954, which 
was January 1, 1954, proceeding through the fiscal years until we have 
gone all the way through fiscal year 1957. 

There are three elements on this chart. I mentioned the warm 
plant operating reserve requirement. There is your cold plant or 
standby reserve requirement. The third clement is our assets as they 
are going into the reserve stockpile. 

Mr. Scrivner. Is this a new bomb? 

Mr. Suarp. This is a new one, sir. 

I would like to point out to you that our line at this point is slanted 
toward the horizontal. From here on up we go more to the vertical. 
In here it is a little bit more to the vertical, and begins to flatten out 
up there. 

I should like to explain that. Right at the moment we are gaining 
production almost monthly. It takes effect right in here. 

About the fourth quarter we will reach our planned capacity. 
However, back in here, at this time, we have given to the Ordnance 
Corps the necessary moneys to finance additional production for this 
item. We have about 15 months lead time for them to organize the 
machinery, place it and get them going. We start to reap benefits 
from that additional production about the first quarter of the fiscal 
year identified here. That is why the line tends to slant further 
upward there. 

As we start into the next fiscal year you will notice we are reaching 
the stockpile reserve point. At that time we start to taper off our 
capacity of production in order that we might keep it in being as long 
as possible. 

We have only shown this standby reserve requirement on this item 
to show you it will be about fiscal year 1959 or some place out there 
before we reduce it to standby. 

I might like to point out to you the increase represented by the 
dotted line. We are computing against the program strength of the 
Air Force at this time. We have not received the detailed pro- 
graming in order that we might compute against the planned increased 
strength of the Air Foree. But we logically believe that with the 
increase in strength our operating requirement as well as the standby 
requirement for this item will increase. We are only extrapolating 
the dotted line to hypothetically account for some of that increase. 
How much we cannot honestly tell at this time. 

Are there any questions on this chart, sir? 

Mr. Scrivner. Well, of course, as you figure this plan, where 
somebody might say, ‘“‘Well, it looks like you are starting out awfully 
slow and building up very slowly,” there might be a reason for rather 
deep concern if this were the only bomb that the Air Force had. 

Mr. SHarp. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Scrivner. Is it? 

Mr. Suarp. No, sir. 
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OTHER TYPE OF BOMBS IN NEW PROGRAM 


Mr. Scrivner. How many other types of bombs do we have? 

Mr. Suarp. Actually in our new bomb program, sir, we have four 
of what we call the general-purpose bombs. Starting off at the low- 
est weight there is the 750-pound bomb which, incidentally, is the 
next chart I will show you. The next weight category we have is 
the 3,000-pound general-purpose bomb. Next is the 10,000-pound 

eneral-purpose bomb. This is the 12,000-pound general-purpose 

This bomb differs from the other three in that this has more or less 
special application against targets which are heavily reinforced. 
That is why our requirement is extremely low. There is a limited 
use of the item which dictates that we do not have much of a stock- 
pile of this item. 

You will see, though, on this next item, which is the work horse 
of our bomb force, so far as general-purpose bombs go, that our 
requirements are in terms of hundreds of thousands. 

Mr. Manon. What do you mean by reinforced targets? 

Mr. Suarp. Sir, | am speaking of blockhouses, reinforced concrete, 
metal, or targets of that nature. 

General Picner. The submarine pens during the last war. 


T-54 BOMB 


Mr. Saarp. We shall now show the T—54, a 750-pound general- 
purpose bomb, which is taking the place of the 500-pound bomb 


utilized so predominantly during World War II and in Korea. It 
actually is a compromise between the 500-pound bomb and _ the 
1,000-pound bomb we formerly had, filling the requirements of both 
of those classes. 

This chart is organized in a manner identical to the chart on the 
12,000-pound bomb, except, Mr. Chairman, you will notice in this 
case we are actually showing you the computation starting from a 
plant in standby. That is represented by this dotted line. 

As General Dau pointed out, it takes us about 5 months to get the 
equipment refurbished and cleaned up, the workers hired and trained, 
the materials ordered in, and production started at a minimum rate. 
We crawl through the initial period. From there on we are gunning 
at the maximum rate. 

Here at D18, on the right-hand side at the green arrow there, we 
show you our two requirements. The warm plant requirement is 
measured from this solid black line to the red requirement line. The 
additional cold plant reserve requirement is expressed over here on 
the chart. 

Mr. Manon. What does that mean in terms of time? Is that in 
terms of supply, for these numbers? 

Mr. Suarp. It means this, sir: You can read it directly back off 
the requirement line. If our reserve requirement were this quantity, 
that would last us about 10 months. Ten months’ expenditures, I 
believe, would be the proper term. 

Mr. Manon. Those are accumulative figures? 

Mr. Suarp. Yes, sir; they are accumulative in all instances. 
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STATUS OF BOMB PROGRAM 


As the chairman pointed out a few moments ago, we are better off 
in this item than we are on the 12,000-pound bombs. We are gaining 
rather well. 

Our stockpile position January 1, 1954, is shown here on the chart. 
As you see, we are running our capacity for production at about 80 
percent of its maximum at this time. We want to get up. July 1, 
1957, we will have exceeded our warm plant D- to P-day operating 
requirement. That is why we have brought in the standby reserve 
requirement and are working towards that. 

As we get out into the fiscal years 1956 and 1957 we will have our 
production down to its minimum economical rate. 

I might explain that. We plan to have two facilities produce this 
bomb. When we reach into the fiscal year 1956 and 1957 periods, 
one of those facilities will be in standby. The other facility will be 
at its minimum economical rate. 

Likewise, as I showed vou in the 12,000-pound bomb, in this period 
our line tends to slant more toward the horizontal. That signifies 
the reduction we are having the Ordnance Corps perform with the 
contractors, to produce less on a monthly basis. 

If | may, I would like to show you the next chart, sir. 


FIRE BOMB 


This, gentlemen, is the fire bomb. This is the napalm bomb you 
probably all know about. To give you a very brief background on 


this point, in World War Il we had no specific fire bomb as such. 
We utilized the fuel tanks, the aircraft auxiliary externally hung fuel 
tanks. You did not have good ballistics with them, and it required 
field modifications to convert them into fire bombs. 

This bomb is very similar to a fuel tank except that it has the 
necessary filling holes and attaching mounting brackets to hang them 
in the same place as the other types of bombs. It is a very effective 
fire bomb because of its nature, being filled with about 110 gallons 
of fuel thickened with napalm, making a gooey mass which is ignited 
and which spreads over quite an area as it hits. 

The requirement on this is computed identically to the preceding. 

Mr. Manon. May I ask: How many more charts are there? 

Mr. Suarp. Sir, this is the fifth chart. I have 11 more. 

Mr. Manon. This is worth while. We see the pattern. But you 
could just tell us on the fire bomb it is so-and-so and so-and-so, it 
seems tome. Ido not know what the chairman thinks. 

General Dav. I suggest Mr. Chairman, that we distribute the 
classified list of items and that you ask questions from that, sir, rather 
than to continue this presentation. 

Mr. Manon. That would be my feeling, but, of course, the chair- 
man will determine it. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

General Dav. Sir, we have distributed the list of items to be con- 
sidered. 

Mr. Manon. Just tell us how you calculate this. All we can do is 
accept your judgment on it. 
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Mr. Suarp. The remainder of the items on this sheet are computed 
in the manner which we have just gone over, Mr. Mahon. 

General Dav. On page 4 of the sheets we have given you is a list 
which we started to go down by demonstrating each item. 

Mr. Scrivner. As Mr. Mahon has pointed out, this is a technical 
matter. You are the men who must, of course, make the decision as 
to how many you need. We might look at some of these and think 
they are high. A cursory glance certainly does not disclose anything 
that looks out of line, although we do wonder many times as we hear 
all these presentations made about atom bombing whether or not you 
would need as many conventional bombs as you did previously. When 
I read a story that one of the atomic bombs is now equal to millions 
of tons of TNT it looks like you are playing with cap pistols here. If 
you can obliterate that much territory with one atom bomb, why fool 
around with the little ones? 

General Picner. There is a deduction made in these computations, 
Mr. Chairman, for the projection of the atomic stockpile and its 
effect. ‘The computations made wholly on the conventional high- 
explosive bombs take into consideration a reduction in tonnage 
brought about by atomic bombs in stockpile at each particular time 
of computation. 

Mr. Scrivner. Let us go off the record a minute. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Scrivner. Any questions, Mr. Hruska? 


PRODUCTION OF 500-POUND BOMB 


Mr. Hruska. Does it mean that the 500-pound bomb is now off 
the list and is not considered as a part of the production items? 

Mr. Suarp. That is right, sir. We have stocks of World War IL 
500-pound bombs today that we can use with the bombers of the 
B-50 or B-29 series. We do not propose to use our new bombs in 
that type of aircraft, because the 500-pound bomb in that case is 
very satisfactory. We do not have any further production going on 
any 500-pound bombs or any World War II types. 

Mr. Hruska. After the use of the present stocks they will be 
abandoned? 

Mr. Suarp. Yes. We still have minimum requirements even in 
this war plan, as I mentioned, for the 500-pound bomb. 

Mr. Hruska. That is all, 


CONSIDERATION OF AVAILABILITY OF ATOMIC BOMBS 


Mr. Manon. Did I understand you to say, Generai Picher, that 
in computing Air Force requirements for bombs you have taken into 
consideration the availability of the atomic bombs? Do I understand 
that except for the atomic bombs vour requirements for these more or 
less conventional bombs would be vastly greater than have been 
presented to us here? 

General Pichrr. They would be greater by the amount of explosive 
deduction made for atomic bombs that are projected to be in 
existence. Our requirements would be larger in conventional bombs 
without the deduction for atomic bombs; yes, sir. 
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Mr. Manon. In other words, you have integrated this whole thing 
in such a way that we are taking advantage of our possession of the 
atomic bomb? 

General Picner. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Scrivner. Off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 


SHOTGUN AMMUNITION 


Mr. Scrivner. I also note that there is no request in this list that 
has been given us for any shotgun ammunition of any kind, which has 
appeared in previous years. There is no shotgun ammunition for 
either 410 gage or 12 gage. 

General Picher. We are not procuring from 1954 funds, or request- 
ing in 1955 funds any shotgun ammunition, and the authorization 
which heretofore authorized it for gunnery traiming on the ground has 
been withdrawn. 

Mr. Scrivner. What happened then to the funds that were re- 
quested for this last year? My recollection is there was somewhere 
in the neighborhood of $50 million. It was not all for this one type of 
ammunition, but a great deal of it was. 1 do not recall the exact 
figures. 

General Picuer. | believe last year there was no request for shotgun 
ammunition. 

Mr. Scrtvner. We could go back and check. I can recall we had 
quite a bit of discussion last vear about skeet shooting. 

General Picuer. Yes. 


STATUS OF SKEET SHOOTING 


Mr. Scrivner. What is the status of skeet shooting in the Air 
Force now? 

General Picuer. Skeet shooting is a recreation to be paid for by 
the person who shoots the skeet and is not supported by appropriated 
funds for the ammunition. 

Mr. Scrivner. What are you going to do with the supply of 
ammunition on hand and the shotguns on hand? 

General Picner. There are no depot stocks of ammunition, and 
scattered around the various bases of the world there is about a 
7 months’ supply. 

General Dav. There is a small residual requirement in connection 
with the training of our guards. At least to that extent stocks on 
hand will be utilized. 

Mr. Scrivner. My recollection is that it was found that we had 
a million or more rounds of 410 ammunition on hand. We were trying 
to find out what it was for. Nobody could tell me at the time. I 
wonder if anybody has learned anything about it since. 

Mr. Suarp. I think that I can answer the question for you. We 
have in our survival kits which go into cargo aircraft and bomber 
aircraft a survival weapon which is what we call an over-and-under 
shotgun. It has a .22-caliber barrel on top and a 410-gage barrel 
immediately below it. We supply the .22-caliber ammunition in 
survival kits for use in shooting small animals for food by the men 
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that crash. They also use the 410 shotgun in survival kits for such 
things as birds where the shotgun-type ammunition is more effective. 
That is the only use that we have for the 410-gage shell. We will have 
a continuing requirement for that, although it will be small. 

Mr. Manon. What was the original stock? 

Mr. Scrivner. It went up to a million or more rounds. 

Mr. Manon. From what the chairman has said, it would seem that, 
while apparently your plan is good, if you had millions of rounds it 
would be somewhat ridiculous. Will you make sure that the record 
will give what the facts are? . 

Mr. SHarp. If you will bear with me I will see what the latest in- 
ventory is on that particular item. 


WEAPON IN SURVIVAL KIT 


Mr. Sertvner. While you are looking I am just a little confused. 
My recollection is that during the past fall I was shown a survival 
kit, and the one I was shown, which was supposed to be standard, did 
not have an over-and-under gun in it. 

Mr. SHarpe. I cannot answer that question at this time. We had a 
survival weapon in World War II which was only a 410-gage shotgun. 

Mr. Scrivner. Does anyone here know what standard equipment 
there is in the survival kit, insofar as it relates to the rifle or shotgun? 

Mr. Suarp. The standard equipment at this time is our survival 
weapon, the M-6. 

Mr. Scrivner. What is the M-6? 

Mr. Suarp. That is the model type for the weapon. It employs 
the 410-gage shell. 

Mr. Manon. It does not have the .22-caliber barrel? 

Mr. Swarr. My recollection is that it does. 

Mr. Scrivner. Let us forget recollections for a moment and find 
out exactly what it is. The one that I saw did not have it. Further- 
more, the survival kit that I saw a little more than a year ago did not 
contain such a weapon. 

General Asens1o. We will furnish the specifics. 

(The information requested is as follows:) 


Skeet shooting, formerly used as a means of gunnery coordination training by 
pilots and gunners assigned to combat units, is no longer authorized by the Air 
Force because the present-day high-speed jet aircraft utilizes a means of elec- 
tronics and radar fire-control systems that automatically locks on the target and 
fires the guns. The December 31, 1953, Air Force inventory of 12-gage shotguns 
was 5,123. These are World War II procured guns which were furnished to the 
Air Force in 1947 and 1948 by the Department of the Army as a result of agree- 
ments involving split of stocks. There has been no procurement of this type 
shotgun with Department of the Air Force appropriated funds. There is now, and 
is expected to be in the future, a requirement for a small number of these guns in 
Air Police training schools for training guards. 

The value of these guns 1s questionable but is estimated at $25 each for a total 
of $128,075. 

The January 1, 1954 inventory of 12-gage shells with No. 8 and No. 9 shot used 
as skeet ammunition is 8,918,000 rounds. At the original cost, this stock would 
be valued at $655,740. There has been no procurement of this type ammunition 
since 1952 from Department of the Air Force appropriated funds. The Air Force 
is not requesting funds at this time and it is not expected that any future request 
will be made for this item. 

These stocks are presently located on Air Force bases throughout the world. 
There are no depot stocks. The majority of these stocks are located on Strategic 
Air Command bases, European airbases, Far Eastern airbases, Air Training 
Command bases, and Northeast Air Command bases. 
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The Air Force will dispose of this ammunition in the most economical manner 
and is now determining the method, which may be by surplus sales, or sales to 
post exchanges and special service activities for use in recreation programs. 

The December 31, 1953 inventory of 12 gage double O buckshot ammunition 
is 1,201,000 rounds valued at the original cost of $134,475. Of this total stock, 
1,068,000 rounds are located at airbases throughout the world and 133,000 rounds 
are in depot stocks available for issue. There is a small continuing requirement 
for this item for base defense training, for guard training ana for emergency use at 
the bases. In 1953 there was approximately 301,000 rounds expended for these 
purposes. There has been no procurement of this item since 1951, but there is 
expected to be future procurement of small quantities at such time as assets are 
depleted below the annual usage rate. 

The 410 gage ammunition is used only in survival training plus 27 rounds 
ineludec in each survival kit which includes 22 caliber/410 gage, M—6, ov er-under 
weapon, The 27 rounc per survival kit authorization has recently been changed 
to 39 rounds. The December 31, 1952 assets were 1,176,000 rounds valued at an 
original cost of $70,560. An additional 1,332,000 rounds were procured in fiscal 
vear 1953. <A total of 119,000 rounds were expended in survival training in 1953 
ana the December 31, 1953 inventory is 2,389,000 rounds valued at $143,340. 
The December 31, 1953 assets of survival kits at worldwide bases using the stand- 
ard 22/410, M—6 weapon is 63,752. 

The 22 caliber/410 gage M—6, weapon is a small, folding, single action gun which 
has a 22 caliber rifle barrel over a 410 gage shotgun barrel. This is the present 
standard survival weapon used by the Air Force. This weapon is currently usea 
in the A-1, B-1, C-1, and F-1 survival kits although some of these kits are 
presently packed with the older limited standard 22 caliber rifle, M-4, weapon. 
The limited standard M—4 weapon presently packed in kits will remain therein 
until used. <A total of 66,600 of the M—6 weanons were procured in fiscal vear 
1951. Sixty-three thousand seven hundrea and fifty-two of the M-6 weapons 
packea in survival kits are located at airbases throughout the world. The re 
maining 2,848 are in depot stocks where these kits are assembled. There has been 
no procurement of the survival kits or weapons since fiscal year 1951 and there 
are no funds requested in the fiscal vear 1955 budget for these items. 


Mr. Manon. Do you have a model kit at the Pentagon that you 
could bring to the committee? 

General Asensio. We can readily get one. 

Mr. Manon. I am sure that Mr. Scrivner and I share the concern 
of all Americans that we have the best survival equipment that can 
be provided. 

General Picnrr. The one that he spoke of, the over-and-under type, 
has only been in production a short time. I would guess the one you 
saw was the leftover World War II one, which would be called limited 
standard and which we would use until the new ones come into pro- 
duction. We can find that out for you and furnish it for the record 
specifically and correctly. 

‘The information is as follows:) 

The .22 caliber rifle, M—4, survival weapon currently used by the Air Force in 
the A-1, B-1, C-1, and E~-1 sustenance kits are considered as limited standard. 
This weapon will be retained as a component of the kits in which packed, for the 
life of the kit. There were a total of 34,910 of these weapons procured in 1950 
and early 1951. There has been no procurement of this weapon since that time. 
Of the total procured, 34,750 are packed in kits issued to flying units throughout 
the world. ‘The remaining 130 weapons are in depot stocks. There is expected 
to be no future procurement of this weapon. ‘The standard weapon now being 
packed in personnel sustenance kits is the 22 caliber/410 gage, M—6, over-under 
weapon. These sustenance kits are small personal type issued one per man in an 
aircraft when flying over wasteland, islands, enemy or unfriendly territory and 
are used only in emergencies, 

Mr. Suarp. I might add our June 30, 1953 depot inventory position 
on 410-gage shotgun shells was 176,000 rounds. 
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Mr. Scrivner. That is considerably less than what it was a year 
mM . Manon. Do you have what it was a year ago? 

Mr. Suarp. No, I do not. 

Mr. Manon. If you had 1 million rounds last year, what would 
have happened to it? Would you have sold it? 

Mr. SuHarp. We have not id or disposed of any 410-gage shotgun 
shell ammunition unless it was destroyed through unserviceability. 

Colonel Watson. I might answer that question for you. The 
Strategic Air Command has a survival training school. All the crew 
members pass through this school, and there is firing of this type 
weapon while they are at the school. We use a number of rounds in 
training. 

Mr. Scrivner. That sounds like a logical explanation. 

There is one question that I asked a few minutes ago that has not 
been answered, and that is, what disposition is being made of the 
shotguns that were previously being used in skeet shooting? The 
hearings last year showed that we had 5,987 of them. 

General PicuEer. We will have to find out what the instructions are 
on the shotgun and furnish the information to you. 

(The information requested is as follows:) 

USAF assets of shotguns as of December 31, 1953, were 5,123. These guns 
are 8 to 10 years old and for the most part, past the normal life expectancy for 
such weapons. (Army Ordnance Corps computes shotgun life at 5,000 rounds.) 
Some of these guns will be made available for purchase from recreational and wel- 
fare funds by Air Force Special Service and recreational activities. Weapons not 
disposed of for this purpose or used in the guard training program, will be dis- 
posed of in the most economical manner, either by surplus sale or salvage. Per- 


sonnel using guns in the recreation program will be required to provide their own 
ammunition. 


PRIOR YEAR BALANCES 


Mr. Scrivner. Going back to the green sheets, when the presenta- 
tion was made last year—when we come down to line 2—the prior 
year balance available, it was shown that there was $560 million- 
plus in the 1953 estimate and $313 million in the 1954 estimate, and 
yet, as I look at the green sheet that has been presented to us this 
morning, we find that the 1954 figure, instead of being for $313 mil- 
lion given us last year now reads $662 million. 

General AsEensio. That is correct, sir. 

Mr. Scrivner. The figure is correct? 

General AsEnsio. Yes. 

Mr. Scrivner. How do you explain the difference between the 
$313 million and the $662 million? As I look at it, if the figures had 
been more realistic last year, we would have been justified in reduc- 
ing the request by almost $300 million. 

General Asensto. I think your point is well taken, Mr Chairman. 

At the time of the presentation of our estimate last year we had 
made an adjustment of relatively short notice and a reestimate 
of what our status would be as of the close of the year. Our estimate 
at that time was, as you have stated, $313 million of carryover. 
We were engaged from that point in time until the end of the year in 
making a complete reexamination and an adjustment to the interim 
program which involved all parts of the appropriations available to 
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the Air Force. All we can say in that regard is that in the light of 
what actually did occur we were wrong in our estimate. 

Mr. Scrivner. Let us put it the other way: After you made a 
review of the program, and by virtue of a rescheduling and revision 
of your program, you in effect made a savings of approximately 
$300 million. 

General AsEnsto. In effect, ves. We found that. 

Mr. Scrivner. Is that savings reflected in this year’s presertation? 

General Asensto. It is, sir. As against a total requirement for a 
program of $995 million we are requesting new obligating authority 
to the extent of $735 million, thereby indicating a carryover of 
$260 million to be applied against the 1955 program. 

Mr. Scrivner. Now, the $995 million to which you are referring 
does not appear on the green sheet 2-7, which has been inserted in 
the record. 

Mr. Jackson. No, sir, it does not. 

Mr. Scrivner. But it does appear on page 2-13 of your detailed 
justifications which has been inserted in the record previous to 
General Dau’s presentations. 

General Asensio. Yes. 

Mr. Jackson. The $275 million on the sheet, 2-7, contains that 
$260 million that is being applied against the program and another 
$15 million of other carryover items, so it is contained in that $275 
million figure, but is not broken out as such. 

Mr. Scrivner. So, to carry it on a point further, while we were 
criticized by some for the action taken, had we had as good informa- 
tion a year ago as you are now able to give us we would have been 
justified in going a little further, perhaps. 

General Asensio. It would so appear; yes. 

Mr. Scrivner. I raise this point not in criticism. I was trying to 
be helpful, that is all, in making it possible for the Air Force to show 
how effective they have been and how careful they have been with the 
taxpayers’ dollars in their ability to make this type of savings. After 
all, it is a quarter of a billion, which is not to be sneezed at. I would 
look at it as quite an accomplishment. 

General AsEensio. As was indicated in the opening presentations, 
Mr. Chairman, we have examined all areas with the idea of deferring 
obligations where it was in line with the attainments of our objectives, 
and of canceling any projected procurement which we felt we could 
possibly get along without. 


AMMUNITION 


Mr. Scrivner. Under project 212 there is a comprehensive state- 
ment of the detailed justifications. Some of it has been covered in 
the off-the-record discussion. To save time and to give the Congress 
an opportunity of having the information, we will insert a portion of 
page 2-16 of the justifications in the record at this point. 

(The justification page referred to is as follows:) 
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Procram 210. WEAPONS AND AMMUNITION 


Project 212. Ammunition (obligation): 


The purpose of this estimate is to provide the necessary ammunition required 
to sustain the forces in being in the event of a war and to give assurance to the 
American people and to the world that the United States Air Force will be capable 
of defending the country and countering the attack against any aggressor. 

This estimate, together with available assets, encompasses a portion of the 
ammunition requirements generated by the latest Air Foree war plans and 
service test and training programs. These requirements include ammunition for 
training, service testing, and for normal peacetime operation to the extent that 
quantities will be consumed in 1 year. he ammunition required to support the 
immediate striking-power concept is not for current consumption, but will be 
immediately required in event of a war. Consequently, the Air Force must have 
certain types and quantities of ammunition on hand to insure an immediate 
capability to retaliate and continue the attack until industry can expand suffi- 
ciently to sustain wartime operations. It is also important that the Air Force 
have no greater investment in this type of ammunition than is absolutely neces- 
sary. The funds requested in this estimate represent the minimum quantities 
of ammunition required to procure the necessary combat ammunition items (for 
war reserves) to provide combat aircraft with the potential to fight a war for a 
very limited period of time; to meet training requirements and to provide neces- 
sary service test items. The quantities of ammunition on hand together with 
those to be procured with the funds contained in this estimate represent the 
maximum risk that it is felt can be reasonably undertaken consistent with the 
desire for economy during this period. The fiscal year 1955 estimates are based 
on this principle. 


WepbNespAy, Marcn 3, 1954. 
Grounp PowEeRED AND MARINE EQuiIPMENT 


Mr. Scrivner. We will now proceed with program 220 under major 
procurement other than aircraft, which deals with ground powered 
and marine equipment. 

General Asrnsio. In this area our principal witness is General Dau, 
who has a prepared statement. 

Mr. Scrivner. At this point in the record we will insert tables from 
the detailed justifications appearing on pages 2-23 and 2-24. 

(The tables referred to are as follows:) 
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ProGRAM 220. GROUND POWERED AND MARINE 


Obligations by projects 


954 esti- 955 esti- 
Title 1953 actual 1954 esti 1 ti 
mate mate 
No. | () (2 (3) (4 
DIRECT OBLIGATIONS 
221 | General purpose vehicles... $1, 402,171 $19, 363, 570 $19, 378, 000 
222 | Special purpose vehicles. 2 74,097, 748 | 57, a5 46, 872, 000 
223 Railroad equipment 1, 0 
224 Construction equipment -- ; 18, 863, 802 2, 827, 000 
225 | Materials-handling equipment. 9, 451, 918 623, 000 
226 | Marine .| 3,724,036 20, 897, 679 0 
| Obligations, fiscal year 1955 program. 91, 476, 395 (127, 564,194 72, 700, 000 
| Less portion of fiscal year 1955 program to be obligated in | 
subsequent fiscal year 2. 100, 000 
91, 476,395 |127, 564,194 70, 500,000 
Obligations during fiscal year 1955 against fiscal year 1954 and 
prior-year program 92:9, 000 
Total direct obligations... 91, 476,395 127,564,194 | 71,559, 000 
REIMBURSABLE OB!IGATIONS 

221 | General purpose vehicles 1, 976, 248 886, 000 1, S48, 000 
Special purpose vehicles = .-| 1,345, 884 3.114, 000 1, 952, 000 
224 | Construction equipment , $62. 773 0 1, 477, UNO 
225 | Materials-handling equipment ; 09, GSS 0 140, 000 
| Total reimbursable obligations____.___- : ; 3, 940, 021 4, 000, 000 5, 437, 000 
Total... 95, 416, 416 |131, 564,194 | 76, 976, 000 


1 Reflects total fiscal year 1955 program consisting of $52,700,000 new obligating authority and $20,000,000 
prior-year balance available to finance a portion thereof, 


Mr. Scrivner. It is worth pointing out that this year’s request for 
$76,976,000 compares with last year’s request of $131,564,000, a 
reduction under the previous request. 

You may proceed, General Dau. 


GENERAL STATEMENT 


General Dav. Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, the 
budget estimate presented for program 220, ‘‘Ground powered and 
marine equipment” covers four distinct types of equipment used by 
the Air Force, specifically, general-purpose vehicles, special-purpose 
vehicles, construction equipment and materials-handling equipment. 

First, I would like to explain briefly what each of the types of 
equipment is and how each type is used in Air Force operations. 
General-purpose vehicles are those designed primarily for the trans- 
portation of personnel and material over the road. Included in this 
estimate are truck-tractors which are used by the Air Force to tow 
such nonpowered units as aircraft refueling semitrailers, communica- 
tions equipment vans and cargo semitrailers. Also included are 
dump trucks which are used by engineer aviation battalions for haul- 
ing gravel, sand and other bulk materials used in performing construc- 
tion projects. The majority of vehicles in this particular estimate 
are of a military tactical type subject to use under adverse conditions 
which do not permit the use of commercial “off the shelf” items. 
It is Air Force policy, however, to use commercial vehicles wherever 
possible. 
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The second type of equipment in the estimate is special-purpose 
vehicles. These vehicles are designed for a particular specific mission 
and are not normally available from standard commercial production. 
An example of this equipment is the aircraft towing tractor. These 
tractors are menieaiy designed to tow aircraft such as the B47 
bomber and C-97 and C-124 cargo aircraft. They must be able to 
provide smooth acceleration to heavy loads, thus they have a torque 
converter transmission. They must also be able to operate in various 
extremes of temperature and possess handling characteristics that will 
enable them to maneuver large aircraft in and out of hangars, hard 
stands and other restricted spaces. 

Construction equipment in this estimate is for the use of engineer 
aviation battalions who furnish airfield construction services to the 
Air Force and for the air installations organizations who maintain 
fixed facilities. A typical item of this equipment is the crawler tractor 
equipped with a bulldozer blade. Each engineer aviation battalion is 
authorized 16 of these tractors and uses them for levelmg terrain, 
pulling scrapers, graders, and rollers and for piling aggregate. These 
tractors are the same as those used by Army engineer troops. With 
minor exceptions they are considered commercial-type items of 
equipment. 

The last type of equipment in this program is materials handling 
equipment. Items such as forklift trucks are in this category. This 
equipment enables one man to perform multiple duties such as loading 
and unloading boxcars, transporting materials from dock to warehouse 
and stacking materials for storage. These are commercial items which 
have wide usage at almost all Air Force installations. 

In this as well as in the other areas, the Air Force is continuing 
to make progress in refining not only the computational procedures 
but also our management practices, both of which have the end 
result of refining the net budget requirements. This can be demon- 
strated without lengthy presentation of the processes themselves. 
Essentially, we have concentrated on three major objectives. First, 
we have streamlined our equipment authorization process and our 
efforts in this regard are continuing. Simplified authorization docu- 
ments, reflecting consideration of maximum needs and equipment 
availability have been published for use as guides by the bases and 
units in establishing their exact requirements. Requirements are 
computed on the basis of actual needs by the users, within the limits 
of the authorizing documents, which have been subjected to stringent 
review at all levels. Second, we have extended the principle of 
substitution by publishing detailed listings of a directive nature for 
use by the depots in their budgeting and buying computations as 
well as in filling requisitions. These listings tend to insure application 
of all usable assets. Third, equipment utilization review boards have 
been established in each command headquarters for the review of 
equipment requirements and for policing the actual utilization of 
equipment on hand. Reduced requirements brought about by the 
review boards and field surveys have been reflected in these estimates. 

The Air Force does not maintain supporting stock levels of the 
items of equipment contained in this program, therefore, the requested 
funds are for the purpose of equipping new bases and units, replace- 
ment requirements and materiel reserve requirements. 

That concludes my statement. There is a listing of items in the 
budget justifications, 
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EQUIPMENT UTILIZATION REVIEW BOARDS 


Mr. Scrivner. General, I recall last year in connection with ground 
powered and marine equipment there were 2 or 3 items we discussed 
rather thoroughly—items with which the committee was not then, 
and for a long time had not been, very happy. One of the sore spots, 
not only cf this committee, but other committees of Congress, has 
been what seemed and in many cases I think has proven to be, an 
excessive number of forklift trucks. We discussed that last year. 

I note that there has been established an equipment utilization 
review board in each command. Do those review boards go into the 
question of forklift trucks? 

General Dav. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Scrivner. What did they find, what did they recommend, and 
what has been the result of their recommendations? 

General Dav. The results of the equipment review boards in all 
areas of ground powered equipment have been quite startling. These 
review boards are established at every level of command. Personnel 
are required to justify specifically the detailed requirements that they 
need for their job under the circumstances. 

I might go back a bit. The Air Force has authorizing documents 
which reflect a maximum number of equipments any unit might have. 
The actual allowance approved is something within that number that 
can be specifically justified to these review boards. The net result 
has been a substantial reduction. 

Mr. Scrivner. You made the statement that some of the results 
were startling. Who was startled? This committee would not be. 

General Dav. They were startling to the Air Materiel Command, 
in that equipment items were reported for return to the depot in 
numbers much larger than we had anticipated. 

Mr. Scrivner. That, again, is a very satisfying report. I realize 
that one of the hardest things for anybody to do is to ever admit 
they have been wrong, or made a mistake, and that they have mis- 
calculated in any way, shape, or form, but to have a statement like 
that made should be refreshing and reassuring, not only to the Cong- 
ress but to the taxpayers of the country as well—to know that the 
Air Force set up these boards and found these conditions to exist. 
As a matter of fact, I expect with a greater opportunity to look around 
they probably will find some other things some of the Members of 
Congress have not found, because our time is limited. 

General Dav. Surveys by these review boards are a continuing 
proposition. 

Mr. Scrivner. We hope that continues. Of course, there will come 
a time when you get down to the irreducible minimum. 

General Dav. I hope that the Air Force can achieve that position. 

Mr. Scrivner. One of your answers just eliminated the necessity 
for a question. I visited one materiel depot and saw there a rather 
large number of items, including forklift trucks, and my first reaction 
was that perhaps our suggestion had not been well taken. I would 
assume now—and I am going to so assume until I find different—one 
of the reasons we saw them there was because of the activity of the 
review board, and that those excess pieces of equipment are being 
sent in for storage, repair, and reissue. 

General Dav. Yes, sir. 
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USE OF COMMERCIAL TYPE ITEMS OF EQUIPMENT 


Mr. Scrivner. You have touched upon it lightly, but one of the 
other matters of discussion that concerned this committee for some 
years was the use of special equipment other than commercial items, 
even though the commercial item might be a little different and not 
have the very ultimate of exactitude in special use. 

What has been done in relation to that? 

General Dav. The Air Force policy is to use commercial equipment 
unless the command can specifically justify the use of tactical equip- 
ment. In other words, the onus is put upon the commander to prove 
why he needs tactical equipment rather than commercial type. 

Mr. Scrivner. It seems to me that it ought to go further than that 
and it should not be left up to the commander himself; that there 
should be, some place in the Air Force, somebody who could even 
review that commander’s request and look the situation over and say, 
“Wait just a minute. Of course, you have asked for this special 
thing, but we believe this commercial type vehicle will do the job 
perhaps with 1 or 2 minor changes.” 

Is there anyone who does that? 

General Dav. Our authorization documents, where it can be 
clearly proven across the board, specify the commercial type. 

What I was referring to was the fact that where the Air Force 
cannot make a blanket rule, it is an obligation of the commander to 
prove that he needs the tactical type. 


INVESTMENT IN HEAVY EQUIPMENT 


Mr. Scrivner. Then the other field of discussion was related to a 
rather large investment in some of our heavy equipment. Much of 
it sits on a base day after day, week after week, month after month, 
without any use being made of it, which represents a heavy invest- 
ment; equipment which is ofttimes available upon rental or lease 
from heavy equipment contractors. My recollection is that last 
year you told us that you were going to look into that and that there 
had been some study made. Has the study been continued, and, if 
so, what have been the results? 

General Dav. Our policy is to provide this equipment for the engi- 
neering aviation battalions 

Mr. Scrivner. I am not talking about the engineering aviation 
battalions. 

General Dav. I was trying to give you the whole context—to pro- 
vide them to those organizations, and also to such bases, for example, 
as Greenland, where commercial enterprise is not available. Other 
than that, the policy is to have the base contract for this work rather 
than owning the particular item. So I believe that the policy you 
referred to is in effect. 

Mr. Scrivner. I have been on some bases lately. Maybe they 
have not received the word, or had not then, but I saw heavy pieces 
of equipment of exactly the type that I was talking about, and those 
bases were fairly adjacent to rather large communities, where heavy 
equipment is available on lease or contract. 

General Dav. That condition could exist under two circumstances; 
one, where the policy has not yet been reflected in the actual removal 
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of equipment, and the other, where the base or depot has a legitimate 
hold on that particular item for some other purpose. 

Mr. Scrivner. I was not referring to the depots. I might see why 
you would want to have some in the depot because they might be on 
the way to an aviation engineering outfit. 

General Dav. Yes. 

Mr. Scrivner. These pieces of equipment that I saw were hoists, 
derricks, clamshells, and equipment like that. 

General Dav. I would be glad to investigate any particular instance. 

Mr. Scrivner. We will withhold judgment and see what visits 
around next year disclose. 

Mr. Hruska, do you have any questions? 

Mr. Hruska. No. 

Mr. Scrivner. Mr. Mahon? 

Mr. Manon. No. 

Mr. Scrivner. You said you had a list of the items. 

General Dav. The list is in the justifications. 

Mr. Scrivner. What pages? 

General Dav. Page 2-27 is the general purpose list. 


GENERAL PurRPOSE VEHICLES 


Mr. Scrivner. Having had the general presentation on project 220, 
covering ground powered and marine equipment, we will now move to 
project 221, “General purpose vehicles,’ and to supplement this 
statement we will include some of the information given to us in the 
detailed justifications. We will insert page 2-25 of the justifications 
in the record at this point. 

(The justification page referred to follows:) 


Procram 220. Grounp PowrRED AND Marine EqQuipMeNtT 


Project 221. General purpose vehicles (obligations) : 


General purpose vehicles include both military and commercial type vehicles. 
These vehicles are utilized for the movement of ammunition, supplies, equipment, 
and personnel, all of which generate the need for general automotive land trans- 
port within the Air Force. Specifically, these vehicles are required for varying 
cargo hauling and personnel movement purposes, such as: (1) Transporting cargo 
requiring protection from weather, (2) transporting cargo and personnel from 
one installation to another, (3) transporting cargo from railroad, and dock sidings 
and flying field aprons to depot warehouses, hangars and places of use, and (4) 
towing fuel servicing and cargo trailers to aircraft for loading gasoline and 
materiel. 

It is the Air Force policy to utilize commercial type vehicles in the zone of 
interior wherever practicable, in lieu of the more costly military type vehicles. 
However, in overseas areas, a combination of such factors as poor roads, ruggea 
terrain, lack of commercial spare parts, or suitable substitute commercial-type 
vehicles and the tactical necessity for immediate operational requirements under 
combat conditions, necessitates military-type vehicles. 

The vehicles within this project are subject to strict control of authorization, 
procurement, issuance, and utilization. his control is accomplished by: (1) 
Checking requirements with relation to Air Force programs, (2) verifying the 
validity of requisitions for necessity, (3) examination of base and unit operations 
to substantiate maximum utilization, (4) examination and evaluation of assets 
to meet current requirements, and (5) evaluating production capability of industry 
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and availability of materials before placing contracts. No new procurement is 
initiated until each of these checks is completed. The issues of these vehicles to 
organizational units are controlled in each instance by specific written authority. 
Constant surveys are made to insure that vehicles are being utilized as authorized 
and to maximum advantage. If maximum utilization is not being achieved, 
vehicles are withdrawn for reissue to other organizations or bases which have more 
pressing need for such vehicles. 

These vehicles are procured through the Army Ordnance Service in accordance 
with the single service procurement concept on common items, which results in 
ane cost prices through quantity buying without service competition for the 
product. 


COMMERCIAL VERSUS MILITARY TYPE VEHICLES 


Mr. Scrivner. The figures before us show that the request this 
year is practically the same as last, but I note one statement given to 
us in the justifications which reads: 

However, in overseas areas a combination of such factors as poor roads, rugged 
terrain, lack of commercial spare parts or suitable substitute commercial type 
vehicles, and the practical necessity for immediate operational requirement under 
combat conditions, necessitates military type vehicles. 

While I cannot recall all of the statement made to us in the full 
committee last year, my recollection is that General Van Fleet, who 
holds a pretty high place among military men as being a man who 
knows the military and military requirements, stated almost the 
opposite; that these special type military vehicles were not needed 
and were not the answer and that the commercial type was much to 
be preferred. 

I do not know who your military authority is for this statement as 
compared with the authority that I have just quoted. It seems to 
indicate a very wide divergence of opinion. 

General Dav. I believe that divergence is more apparent than real, 
Mr. Chairman. We certainly subscribe to the thought that commer- 
cial vehicles should be used. However, we do reserve the other thought 
that in certain instances we must have more rugged equipment. As 
I stated previously, that is a matter of proof put upon the commander 
to show why he needs the additional ruggedness, or adaptability of a 
tactical type vehicle. 

Mr. Scrivner. My recollection is that General Van Fleet has had 
quite a bit of experience in a great deal of rugged territory over quite 
a number of years. I have a very high regard for the general’s 
military background. When he makes a statement like that, [ would 
have to have quite a bit of proof to overcome it. 

General Dau. I wonder, sir, if he meant the use of commercial 
vehicles across the board. 

Mr. Scrivner. General Van Fleet was talking about this auto- 
motive equipment particularly as it related to Korea, and in response 
to a question that I asked he frankly stated this: 


I have some rather drastic views on motor vehicles. 


He goes further and says: : 


My view on motor vehicles is that we generally have too many, too many of 
the all-purpose types instead of the commercial types. I have been of that opinion 
for years, many years. 


Then he goes on and he says this: 


And I would take the commercial type rather than the higher priced all-purpose 
vehicles. 
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Then after some more discussion about the difficulties they had in 
getting vehicles and spare parts, he says: 

I have been of the opinion that a vehicie that is standing still is being wasted 
and that to get the maximum return from an investment in the vehicle it must be 
moving at all times except when it is red lined for maintenance. 

That does bear out in part the views expressed by the committee 
and our concern in seeing so many vehicles sitting idle for so long on so 
many bases. In other words, when they are idie, we are getting no 
return on our investment. 

My recollection is that General Van Fleet not only saw service in 
Korea but saw service prior to that in Greece, which is fairly rugged 
terrain, and which has quite poor roads. 

General Picoer. You remember when General Hobson was here 
and referred to the reduction we were able to make in drivers and 
maintenance personnel for the motor vehicles, those reductions did 
not only apply to the personnel; they applied as well to the vehicles. 
The controlled tests that we made at 12 bases on the scheduling of 
vehicles rather than assigning them to an office or a person, enabled us 
to make reductions under controlled conditions of both people and 
materiel. We took those reductions and applied them against all the 
bases for both materiel and people. They will have to Jearn how to 
use the vehicles so that the numbers sitting idle are now much fewer 
than they were. 

Mr. Scrivner. Good. 

General Picuer. There will be reserves of vehicles stored in depots 
and overseas kits for the units that are to be activated to whom the 
vehicles are to be issued. 

Mr. Scrivner. We can understand that. They have to have the 
equipment ahead of time. As you create new wings and establish 
new bases, you cannot wait until that is all done to furnish the equip- 
ment. You have to have it on hand, so when they are ready to go 
it is there for them to use. With that there is no argument. 

I do not want to belabor the point, but just tell us briefly what is 
the Air Force doing toward making greater use of more readily 
available commercial vehicles rather than insisting on a particular 
military type of vehicle. 

General Dav. Over and above the previous statement, where we 
use commercial vehicles wherever possible, I believe the actual figures 
show that our commercial assets are growing while the tactical assets 
are decreasing. I think that is the proof. I believe we agree with 
General Van Fleet in this respect, Mr. Chairman, that one of the ad- 
vantages to using commercial vehicles is that you do not buy and 
stock the parts. You can go to a commercial enterprise and obtain 
the parts. 

Mr. Scrivner. That is what we have been trying to impress. 


SUPPLYING COMMERCIAL TYPE PARTS 


General Dav. That is a distinct advantage. It does create this 
complication: In a worldwide operation you have vehicles in locations 
where the parts are not available commercially. 

Mr. Scrivner. It would not be any harder to get parts for them in 
those remote locations than for a military vehicle. We have a big 
General Motors and Chrysler parts supply depot in my part of the 
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country. The more we can get of spare parts stored in civilian ware- 
houses at their expense rather than ours, the greater the advantage 
tous. When we go overseas it would, of course, be more difficult, but 
even so, | am quite sure that these commercial outfits will cooperate 
100 percent in the preparation of overseas part kits, which would 
simplify our problem even there—and that commercial parts would be 
no harder to supply. 

General Dav. I merely mentioned it as one complication. 

Mr. Scrivner. It is gratifying to know that it is being done and 
on an increasing scale. 

JEEPS 


Now, tell me, if you please, in ordinary layman’s language, What is 
a “truck, utility, 4-ton, 4 by 4, M-38A-1?” 

General Dav. It is a jeep, sir. 

Mr. Scrivner. Do we not have enough jeeps yet? We have been 
buying jeeps, jeeps, jeeps, and jeeps. 

eneral Dav. By far the majority of our current inventory of jeeps 

is from World War II. This statement of requirements in the jus- 
tifications is misleading to this extent: Our total requirements amount 
to 20,708. This includes approximately 14,000 for equipping the Air 
Force during the coming fiscal year and the difference being old as- 
sets, which under the Department of Defense policy, must be 
replaced. 

Mr. Scrivner. Why? 

General Dav. They are overage and no longer economically 
reparable. 


JEEP PROCUREMENT, REPAIR, AND RETIREMENT 


Mr. Scrivner. Can you give us at this time a statement of how 
many jeeps the Air Force has bought in the last 4 fiscal years? 

Perhaps first I should ask you what the criterion is for retiring 
these old jeeps? How old do they have to be and how badly 
battered? 

General Dav. In answer to your first question, the Air Force pro- 
cured a total of 3,163 jeeps; 1,580 in fiscal year 1951 and 1,583 in 
fiscal year 1952. 

There is a Department of Defense policy which in turn is pub- 
lished by the Air Force in our technical order which is a combina- 
tion of age and mileage. This is used to determine when vehicles 
will be retired. 

Mr. Netson. We can spend 17 percent of the unit cost of a jeep 
in the 8th year, of the economic life of the vehicle for any one time 
repair. We expect a jeep to last for 8 years of service. 

Mr. Scrivner. What is the mileage? 

Mr. Netson. Fifty-six thousand miles. 

Mr. Scrivner. How many jeeps do you have that are 6 years old, 
or have gone 56,000 miles? 

Mr. Netson. We have approximately 9,500 jeeps of World War II 
vintage procured prior to 1946. 

Mr. Scrivner. What do you propose to do with them, salvage them, 
scrap them, or trade them in? 

General Dav. Part will be salvaged and part will be transferred 
under an exchange agreement to the Army in return for a smaller 
number of modern vehicles. 
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Mr. Scrivner. We have seen some of these rebuilt jobs where you 

can get 8 new jeeps out of 10 old ones. That is overseas where we 
ot our labor fairly cheap. That might not be economically sound 

if we had to do it over here. If you have 9,500 that are to retire, 
and you are requesting funds for only 3,222, what are you doing, 
cutting down the number of jeeps ‘hat you have? 

General Dav. As I say, we will have approximately 14,000 to equip 
the Air Force, including the materiel reserve. 

Mr. Scrivner. Mr. Hruska. 

Mr. Hruska. No questions. 

Mr. Scrivner. Mr. Mahon. 

Mr. Manon. No questions. 


AFTERNOON SESSION 
SpectAL-PurPOsE VEHICLES 
Mr. Scrivner. When we adjourned at noon we were ready to go 
into ‘Project 222—-Special-purpose vehicles.”’ 


Do you have a statement on that, General Dau? 
General Dav. No, sir; | have no additional special statement. 


OBLIGATIONS 


Mr. Scrivner. A rather comprehensive statement is found in the 
justifications, which will be inserted at this point in the record. 
(The information is as follows:) 
PROGRAM 220. GROUND POWERED AND MARINE EQUIPMENT 


Project 222. Special-purpose vehicles (obligations): 


Special-purpose vehicles are those vehicles which are restricted by design or 
physical characteristic to a special function, such as fuel and oil servicing, aii- 
craft towing, fire fighting, mobile repair shop, and snow removal. Specifically, 
these vehicles are utilized to refuel and reservice aircraft, to tow aircraft, to trans- 
port bombs and ammunition to and from aircraft, to extinguish aircraft and 
property fires, to clear snow from runways, aprons, and roads, to transport heavy 
equipment to and from work areas, and as shop equipment for electric line mainte- 
nance and general purpose repairs. 

The necessity for fulfilling the requirements for minimum turnaround time for 
aircraft returning from missions has generated a need for more efficient special- 
purpose trailers and trucks, fuel and oil-servicing units, and aircraft towing 
tractors. Each of these special-purpose vehicles has been designed to fulfill a 
specific ground operation in the accomplishment of this mission. Previous 
experience in combat operations has proven that aircraft must be reserviced in 
the shortest time possible in order to accomplish maximum operational efficiency. 
An example of Air Force progress toward this goal is evidenced by the fact that 
the new aircraft towing tractor performs the functions previously requiring four 
separate pieces of equipment. 

he vehicles within this project are subject to strict control of authorization, 
procurement, issuance, and utilization. This control is accomplished by (1) 
checking requirements with relation to Air Force programs, (2) verifying tbe 
validity of requisitions for necessity, (3) examination of base and unit operations 
to substantiate maximum utilization, (4) examination and evaluation of assets to 
meet current requirements, and (5) evaluating production capability of industry 
and the availability of materials before placing contracts. No new procurement 
is initiated until each of these checks is completed. 
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Direct procurement of certain special-purpose vehicles peculiar only to the Air 
Force is accomplished through the Air Force procurement channels. Common 
items are procured through the Department of Army in accordance with the single- 
service concept, which results in lower unit costs through quantity buying without 
service competition for the product. 


REPAIR ALLOWANCE FOR VEHICLES 


Mr. Scrivner. In the justifications there is a reference made to an 
Air Force technical order: “Maximum repair allowance for USAF 
vehicles.” 

Substantially what does that provide? 

General Dav. That states the percentage of the vehicle value that 
can be expended for repair in accordance with the age of the vehicle. 
I mentioned this order previously, sir, in the connection that it was 
an agreed Department of Defense policy which applies to all three 
services. We have a copy of that technical order here, sir. 


FIRE TRUCK—CRASH RESCUE 


Mr. Scrivner. On page 2-30 of the justifications there is a list 
comprising 13 items. The largest is for what is termed a truck, fire, 
crash rescue, type O-11A. Your statement shows that there is a need 
for 1,156, that your present assets now are 778, and that you are ask- 
ing $17.7 million for the remainder of 378, the unit cost being $46,925. 

irst, how do you compute your need for 1,156 of these vehicles? 
Second, what is there about this vehicle that calls for an expenditure 
of $46,000? 

General Dav. The need for the vehicle is computed on the actual 
need for each installation within the allowances set forth in our author- 
izing document. 

ALLOWANCE PER BASE 


Mr. Scrivner. Let us take base B. 

General Dav. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Scrivner. How do you determine how many you would nor- 
mally have on the average aly and how do you determine you need 
that many? 

General Dav. On a base, for example, that has six-engine bombers, 
what would be the allowance? 

Mr. Netson. Four per aircraft base. It is based on the gallonage 
of gasoline that the aircraft carries. 

Mr. Scrivner. Why would that have anything to do with the 
number of fire trucks? What does the gallonage of gasoline have to 
do with it? 

General Dav. That would increase the fire hazard and make it 
difficult to put the fire out. You will find for the heavy bombers of 
that type the maximum authorization is greater than for the fighter 
bases. 

Mr. Scrivner. What are some of your other examples? You have 
set out that there are four for a base where you have B—36’s. 

Mr. Netson. There is one for each Air Force base with recurring 
operations. There are two additional for each Air Force base with 
recurring operations where the refueling tanker squadrons and medium 
bomb squadrons are. There are 3 additional per base where they have 
6-engine aircraft. 
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Mr. Scrivner. Three in addition to the one? 

Mr. Netson. Yes, sir; a maximum of four. 

Mr. Scrivner. How many bases are we operating now? 
General Dav. There are 318 bases, sir. 


MATERIAL-RESERVE PROGRAM 


Mr. Netson. I might say that included in this requirement is 
approximately 300 for the material-reserve program, which would 
bring down the number to the assigned bases to around 850. 

Mr. Scrivner. How do you determine you need 300 in your mate- 
rial-reserve program? How long does it take to get them? What 
makes it necessary to have that many in a reserve? 

Mr. Netson. They would have to be prepositioned in order that 
flying activities could take place immediately upon the start of 
hostilities. The aircraft flying in there would need the protection, 
and we would not have time to transport them. 


TOWING TRACTOR 


Mr. Scrivner. Another rather large item is the request for 326 
35,000-pound towing tractors. Your statement shows a requirement 
of 1,822 with assets of 1,197. You are getting approximately half 
of the remainder needed, namely 326, this year. Each of them cost 
$19,468. 

Why do you need 1,822 towing tractors? How do you develop 
that need? 

Mr. Netson. That is based on the authorization of 1 tractor 
per so many active aircraft in the zero to 35,000-pound range. 
Examples of aircraft are the F—89, F—84, F-94. 

It is based on supplying requirements for so many aircraft. In 
addition there is a quantity prepositioned for material reserve. 

Mr. Scrivner. What is there about this towing tractor which 
makes it necessary to have a quantity in reserve? What is special 
about it? 

Mr. Netson. It is required in order to provide for a minimum 
turn-around time of aircraft when hostilities start. 

Mr. Scrivner. What is so special about this tractor that it is not 
easily available through commercial channels? 

Mr. Ne son. It is four pieces of equipment in one. In addition 
to towing the aircraft, it has a high-rate generator which enables it 
to start the aircraft engine and provide warmup for the radar and 
electronics system. It also has a air compressor to check the aircraft 
servicing system. 


TOWING TRACTOR FOR LARGE PLANES 


Mr. Scrivner. That ag us up to the next towing tractor in 
your request, which runs from the 35,000 to the 200,000-pound 


group, where you state you have a requirement for 1,823, with 
present assets of 1,447. You are asking for funds for 265 out of the 
376 remaining at a cost of $28,540. What is there so special about 
this, and how do you determine the requirements? 

Mr. Netson. This is determined on the basis of one per so many 
aircraft in the weight class, such as the B-47, the C-124, the C-97 
and so forth. 
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FIRE TRUCK —STRUCTURAL 


Mr. Scrivner. The other large item here is a request for approxi- 
mately $5 million for 245 fire trucks at a cost of $20,000 each. How 
do they differ from the first truck we were discussing and how do you 
determine your need for these? 

Mr. Nexson. This is principally a structural fire truck. The 
difference is that we protect buildings and grounds. It is not used 
for aircraft crash fires. 

It is normally authorized at one per base in the ZI and varying 
quantities overseas as required. It carries its own water supply 
and, therefore, in overseas areas where there is not a hydrant system 
for water is able to put out fires. Also in the United States, where 
we have large wooded areas where water protection would not be 
available, the water is already in the truck to be used. 


TRAILERS 


Mr. Scrivner. Another item where you are only asking for 46 is 
our general-purpose repair trailer, at a cost of $63,000 each. What 
is the need for this, and how do you determine its allocation? 

Mr. Neuson. The allowance is 3 per engineer aviation battalion 
when assigned the mission of maintaining equipment. It is used to 
accomplish repair of heavy equipment in the field. It is a semi- 
trailer on which is mounted a generator, a lathe, a milling machine; 
in fact, a complete machine shop. It enables 21 mechancis to work 
around it. We can take it out in the field and repair equipment 
without bringing equipment back to the depot. 

Mr. Scrivner. Does this $63,000 include the equipment? 

Mr. Newson. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Scrivner. Any questions, Mr. Hruska? 

Mr. Hruska. No questions. 


ConsTRUCTION EQuIPMENT 


Mr. Scrivner. That brings us up to project 224, construction 
equipment. We find here in the detailed justifications a rather com- 
plete statement which we will insert in the record at this point. 

(The information is as follows:) 


ProGrRAM 220. Grounp PowrRED AND MARINE EQUIPMENT 


Project 224. Construction equipment (obligations) : 
1954 estimate ____ 


This project provides for construction type equipment such as cranes, bull- 
dozers, graders and tractors which are primarily utilized by aviation engineer 
battalious and base air installation activities. The missions and responsibilities 
of the aviation-engineer battalions, in support of the operations of the Air Force, 
are to construct and rehabilitate flying fields, roads, and to maintain the runways 
and grounds of theater of operation type facilities. Base air installation activities 
utilize construction equipment in maintaining landing strips, roads, utilities, 
buildings, and structures. Roads are constantly inspected and repairs made 
wherever necessary to insure economical safe transportation of materiel and per- 
sonnel. Maintenance work is constantly performed on buildings to insure longer 
life and service. Base utilities such as communications, water and heating facili- 


ties are inspected and repaired at scheduled intervals to give the base maximum 
economical operational capability at all times. 

It is essential that aviation engineer battalions, which are charged with the 
responsibility of landing support to the combat Air Forces be fully equipped and 
operationally ready to perform these functions. Base air installation activities 
must also be equipped with essential construction type equipment to insure 
maximum utilization of operational type bases at all times. 

Construction equipment of the type listed in this estimate is procured through 
the Corps of Engineers, in accordance with the single service procurement con- 
cept on common items which results in lower costs through quantity buying 
without service competition for the item. 

The requirements indicated in this estimate will provide construction equip- 
ment required for support organizations and installations phasing into the Air 
Force program in fiscal year 1955. These requirements were computed by apply- 
ing the average requirements for organizations and installations reflected in unit 
allowance lists, base allowance lists and unit property record and equipment 
authorization lists against new organizations and installations included in fiscal] 
year 1955 Air Force programs. 

Mr. Scrivner. Going back over previous vears, General, we find 
in 1953 vou had for this purpose $9,176,000, which jumped to 
$18,863,000 last year, and now you are down to $2,827,000. Of course 
we are delighted to see what appears to be a savings. At least it is a 
lower request. How did you do that? 

General Dav. I think that results, Mr. Chairman, from two 
situations. One is that previous funding has largely provided us 
with our requirements. The second is our austerity program through- 
out in our attempt to reduce the allowances for the various bases 
and units. 

CRAWLER TRACTOR 


Mr. Scrivner. In the justification sheets before us vou show a 
requirement for a crawler tractor of 830, with assets of 679, leaving a 
requirement of 151. You are asking funds for 76. That is practically 
a $22,000 crawler tractor. 

With as many of these as we have seen around different places, 
how do you determine this requirement? 

General Dav. That is a commercial item, sir. The basis of issue 
is 16 for each engineer aviation battalion, and 2 additional if they 
have what we call a quarry augmentation with 1 additional for a 
bituminous augmentation and | per installation squadron, for squad- 
rons that take care of permanent bases. In turn those are the maxi- 
mum authorizations and the specific allowances are less. 

Mr. Scrivner. What is the life of one of these tractors? Some of 
them are not used too much on some of these bases. 

Mr. Netson. We do not have any specified life for tractors and 
construction equipment of this sort such as we have for the balance of 
our vehicles. It depends upon the condition at the time depot main- 
tenance becomes necessary. ‘The Corps of Engineers inspects each 
of these vehicles as it becomes unserviceable and decides by individual 
case whether it is uneconomical to repair or not. 

Overall we figure life expectancy of approximately 10 years on this 
type of equipment. 

SCRAPERS 


Mr. Scrivner. The only other large request here is for $1,820,000 
for 112 18-cubic-yard scrapers, which fills the total reported require- 
ment of 1,074. That is quite a few scrapers. 
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General Dav. Yes, sir. That is necessary for any organization 
that is involved in construction work, and particularly involved in 
leveling the terrain. 

Mr. Scrivner. How many of these construction units do you have? 

General Dau. We issue 18 for each engineer aviation battalion. 
The number of engineer aviation battalions is 51. 

Mr. Scrivner. What has experience shown on that? 

General Dav. I do not understand your question, sir. 

Mr. Scrivner. Do you really need 18? 

General Dav. Yes, sir. 


WORK OF ENGINEER BATTALIONS 


Mr. Scrivner. In all instances, or primarily where you are building 
a peer What happens after your bases are pretty well estab- 
ished? 

General Dav. These engineer aviation battalions meet a war need. 

Mr. Scrivner. I know. 

General Dav. Even if they are not involved in a specific construc- 
tion project they must maintain training and be equipped for war 
where they will have missions assigned. 

Mr. Scrivner. Then we would expect to find quite a few of these 
idle most of the time unless there were a war on? In other words, 
we are not now constructing any base, such as we were a few months 
ago in Korea. We have most of that work done in England where 
we were cooperating with the British. Most of this type work is done 
by private contract in France and Germany. 

General Dav. Right, sir. 

Mr. Scrivner. What are they doing? How pany of them do you 
have now that are actually engaged in constructin bases? 

General Dav. Our base construction is normally by contract, sir. 

Mr. Scrivner. I know. How many of these 51 aviation engineer 
battalions do you have now actively engaged in constructing bases 
any place? 

General Dav. Well, none of them would be involved in constructing 
bases as such. 

Mr. Scrivner. It is now a peacetime program; more training than 
it is construction? 

General Dav. That is right, sir. For example, they serve a useful 
purpose in conjunction with their training. During the season when 
they can work there is a battalion that is in Newfoundland. 

Mr. Scrivner. That is one battalion. That leaves 50. 

General Asensto. Off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

General AsEensto. I believe we have six in Europe. We have at 
least one unit in Alaska. 

The 51 total includes 19 in the Reserve forces. We have 32 Regular 
aviation engineer units, but the requirements for the USAF Reserve 
forces as well as the Regular forces are incorporated in the estimate. 


DISPOSITION OF AVIATION ENGINEER BATTALIONS 


Mr. Scrivner. As far as you can, insert at this point in the record 
a table of breakdown showing the disposition of the aviation engineer 
battalions. 
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General Asgensio. Yes, sir. 
(The information is as follows:) 


USAFE (6 on Continent; 4 United Kingdom) -___..___.......-.--_.------ 10 


Mr. Scrivner. Any questions, Mr. Hruska? 
Mr. Hruska. No questions. 

Mr. Scrivner. Mr. Mahon? 

Mr. Manon. No; no questions. 


EquirpMENT 


Mr. Scrivner. That brings us up to project 225, ‘Materials- 
handling equipment.’’ At this time we will insert the statement of 
the justifications in the record. 

(The information is as follows:) 


PROGRAM 220. GrouND PowERED AND EQuiepMENT 


Project 225. Materials-handling equipment (obligations) : 


This project provides for materials-handling equipment which consists of crane- 
type trucks, forklift trucks, and platform-type trucks. This equipment is utilized 
in performing the functions of warehousing, shipping, and receiving of materiel 
ana supplies at installations. Benefits obtained by the use of this equipment is 
evidenced by the time saved and manpower conserved in performing the supply 
functions of an airbase. Proper warehousing of supplies, to provide easy accessi- 
bility, prompt delivery, and to fulfill the everpresent need for safety, cannot be 
attained without appropriate and adequate materials-handling equipment. Solid 
tire, gasoline-engine-driven forklift trucks are used in warehouse operations be- 
cause of their maneuverability in limited space. These forklift trucks can be 
driven into hoxcars or onto flat cars making possible the loading or unloading of 
tons of materiel in extremely short periods of time. Electric, nonsparking type 
forklift trucks are utilized 1n warehousing inflammable materials such as dopes, 
_ paints, fuels, and ammunition. Forklift trucks also save considerable time in the 
loading and unloading of aircraft because of their maneuverability qualities which 
enable their operation right up to the aircraft hatches without the requirement 
for intermittent manual handling. 

The items of equipment contained in this estimate will provide materials- 
handling equipment required for new installations and units, which phase into 
the Air Force program in fiscal year 1955. These requirements were computed 
by applying unit allowance lists, base allowance lists, and unit property record, 
and equipment authorization lists averages against the new installations and 
units included in the fiscal year 1955 Air Force programs. 


Mr. Scrivner. In going over the justification sheets given us I 
find a statement that the items of equipment contained in this estimate 
will provide materials-handling equipment required for new installa- 
tions and units which will phase into the Air Force program in fiscal 
1955. Yet, going back over previous years we find in fiscal 1953 you 
requested $1,682,000 for this project and in 1954 you asked for 
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$9,451,000. Now, as much as we are glad to see it, you are down to 
$3,623,000. Your statement would indicate that you are going to 
have new installations and yet your request is smaller. How did you 
bring that to pass? 
General Dav. Largely, sir, on account of better utilization of 
equipment. 
FORKLIFT TRUCKS 


Mr. Scrivner. Much to my amazement I turn the page and find, 
again, what we have seen every year, that disturbs us so much: A 
request for nearly 700 new forklift trucks. Just about the time we 
thought we had that licked, here it comes again. 

General Dav. Sir, except in the category of the second item there, 
the general purpose 15,000-pound, the others are for replacement 
only. We have deferred other requirements. The second item per- 
tains to special weapons organizations which must have forklifts of 
those capacities. 

Mr. Scrivner. Even though vou are now, as you have stated, 
procuring these for replacement, are you cutting down on the number 
of forklift trucks required? In other words, is there any reduction in 
the number? 

General Asensto. Sir, I think it speaks for itself that the quantity 
we are requesting to fund is 772 against a net requirement of 1,706. 

Mr. Scrivner. That helps, but we just assume you will ask for the 
other 1,000 next year. 

General Asmnsio. We do not want to foreclose on ourselves. 

Mr. Scrivner. The point I was trying to bring out is the fact that 
not only here in the Air Force Subcommittee but also in the Navy 
and Army Subcommittees, as well, we have run into the same picture. 
There are forklift trucks and forklift trucks and forklift trucks. What 
we have been striving to do if possible is to get the number of forklift 
trucks down to a reasonable figure. 

General Asrnsio. Yes, sir. That is the Air Force purpose, too. 
I cited these two figures to demonstrate that we were making a con- 
certed effort to reduce total requirements. I did, however, make the 
one reservation that we may find it necessary to procure some of 
these, although we are sure that we will not have to make up the total 
difference by any means. 

Mr. Scrivner. Let me ask this one question, which may clear it 
all up: How much of a study is being made at your various bases, 
material centers, warehouses, depots and everything else to really find 
out what your forklift-truck situation is and to really trim them down 
to a minimum working number so that there is not an excess quantity 
of them any place? 

General Dav. Forklift trucks get particular consideration by these 
equipment review boards at all echelons. 

Mr. Scrivner. When were those review boards established? 

General Dav. They have been in existence for about 1 year, sir. 

Mr. Scrivner. Of course a year is not very long to see the results 
show up. In other words, it takes time to get out and get the job 
done so that you can really see the effects of it. 

General Dav. Well, I think we can see the effects already. Much 
of our present inventory is pretty old. It needs replacement. Yet 
the re Lolanads quantities are very, very small compared with the 
ones that will be condemned. 
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COMPARISON WITH COMMERCIAL PRACTICE 


In that connection, Mr. Chairman, we tried to make a comparison 
with commercial enterprise. It is difficult to do so, but I think this 
might be interesting. 

In relation to the square footage of storage space per fork lift in 
our depot structure we use one fork lift per 18.900 square feet. We 
compared a variety of civil industrial enterprises and found an aver- 
age of one fork lift for each 20,800 square feet. It is 18,900 as com- 
pared with 20,800. I believe those are roughly comparable. Indus- 
try is slightly better, possibly because they have fewer types of 
commodities to handle in any one installation. Possible also is the 
fact that their storage facilities are more dense so far as location goes. 

Mr. Scrivner. Well, it would be hard to compare some of your 
activities to civilian activities, because some of them, of course, have 
what they call rapidly moving items. In other words, they are in 
and out with greater frequency than some of our military items, some 
of which stay in one place for quite some length of time. 

General Dav. That is true, sir. We tried to get a fair cross section. 

With your permission, sir, these names should not go in the record. 

Mr. Scrivner. I would rather imagine that inasmuch as this pro- 
gram has not had as much time as we would like to really see the 
results that we might defer any questions on it until next year, which 
will give you really a little time to work on it and see what the results 
are. 

General Dav. We will be delighted to give you a comparison, sir. 

Mr. Hruska. I have one question, Mr. Chairman. 

Items 3 and 4 appear to be identical. 

Mr. Netson. They are identical except that one has pneumatic 
tires and one has solid tires. 

General Dav. The PT and ST, sir. I am sorry that we abbreviate 
so much. 

Mr. Hruska. I see. That is all. 


TRANSPORTATION 


Mr. Scrivner. The final item is an estimated cost of first-destina- 
tion transportation of $939,000. 


Marcu 3, 1954. 


ELECTRONICS AND COMMUNICATIONS EQUIPMENT 


Mr. Scrivner. That brings us up to program 230, “Electronics and 
communications equipment.” 


OBLIGATIONS 


We will insert in the record at this point the obligations by projects, 
as taken from the justifications. 
(The information is as follows:) 
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PROGRAM 230. ELECTRONICS AND COMMUNICATIONS EQuIPMENT 


Obligations by projects 


N Title 1953 actual | 1954 estimate | 1955 estimate 
0. 
(1) (2) (3) (4) 
DIRECT OBLIGATIONS 

231 | UHF communications equipment_-__................-. $44, 034, 696 | $38, 273, 667 $1, 906, 000 
232 | Identification (IF F) equipment._...................-- 44, 515, 300 36, 520, 902 22, 613, 000 
233 | Command communications systems. ..............-_-- 15, 326, 505 15, 907, 261 12, 241, 000 
234 | Navigational aid equipment____....................... 28, 646, 312 75, 438, 996 82, 687, 000 
235 | Tactical electronics equipment. .._..................-- 136, 900, 675 | 184, 609, 206 184, 044, 000 
236 | Communications security equipment___..........._._- 734, 684 8, 626, 526 7, 765, 000 

237 | Military amateur radio system._..............-...._.. 8, 290 
238 | Organizational and base communications equipment. _ 17, 874, 958 36, 823, 542 40, 410, 000 
239 | Class IV communications equipment_____._..._.....-- 20, 060, 330 39, 028, 179 53, 334, 000 
Obligations, fiscal year 1955 program. _......_....__- 308, 093,460 | 435, 236,569 | ' 405,000, 000 

Less portion of fiscal year 1955 program to be obligated 
308, 093,460 | 435, 236, 569 398, 000, 000 
Obligations during fiscal year 1955 against fiscal year 
Tota) direct obligations... .<..scccocncccccccecens 308, 093,460 | 435, 236, 569 401, 108, 000 
REIMBURSABLE OBLIGATIONS 

232 | Identification (IF F) equipment__.............----__-- 0 0 324, 000 
235 | Tactical electronics equipment ._-_-.-.............----.- 0 0 5, 937, 000 
238 | Organizational and base communications equipment _- 1, 837, 860 2, 424, 000 3, 300, 000 
Total reimbursable obligations. .............-._- 1, 837, 860 | 2, 424, 000 9, 561, 000 
| 309, 931, 320 | 437, 660,569 | 410, 669,000 


1 Reflects total fiseal year 1955 program consisting of: $305,000,000 new obligating authority; $100,000,000 
prior year balances available to finance a portion thereof. 


Mr. Scrivner. Who is your witness on this item? 

General Asensio. Mr. Chairman, our witness in this area is Maj. 
Gen. Gordon A. Blake, the Director of Communications, Head- 
quarters, USAF. He has a prepared statement. 

Mr. Scrivner. Very well. General Blake, we will hear from you 
at this time. 

GENERAL STATEMENT 


General BLake. Mr. Chairman and Members of the committee, the 
electronics and communications program provides for the communica- 
tions-electronics equipment to support the Air Force program. The 
funds requested will provide for: the major items of equipment; the 
initial spares and spare parts for maintenance and overhaul of the 
end items; the test equipment peculiar to the item to perform main- 
tenance beyond the capability of common test equipment; and the 
transportation of equipment from the factories to the Air Force. The 


unit costs included in this request are based upon either contract costs 
or an evaluation of manufacturers latest cost quotations. 
The communications-electronics program, without which modern 
air power cannot be successfully employed, has as its prime objectives: 
(1) To provide the electronic equipment for the defense of the 
United States and its approaches, and for defense of our forces wher- 
ever deployed: 
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(2) To provide modern radar and other electronic equipment for 
the control of our tactical air operations; 

(3) To develop an increased capability for electronic warfare; 

(4) To insure an all-weather operating capability by providing the 
essential modern navigational aids; and 

(5) To establish a secure and effective command communications 
system for the control of the Air Force combat and logistical opera- 
tions. In reaching these requirements certain significant factors were 
considered: 

Every item herein has been carefully examined to assure that it is 
producible in time to require funding this year. 

Items are included when deemed more economical to continue 
production where failure to do so would require reopening of produc- 
tion lines at some future date, resulting in increased equipment and 
production costs, in addition to the unacceptable delay in satisfying 
program requirements. 

Airborne retrofit of identification equipment (IFF) is provided for 
aircraft which will remain in the active inventory for at least 1 year 
after retrofit; communication equipment and navigational aids are 
provided for aircraft which will remain in the active inventory at least 
2 years after retrofit. The shorter period for IFF retrofit has been 
established to make possible the identification of the maximum num- 
ber of aircraft by electronic means, one of the essential operations in 
effective air defense. 

The type of actions taken by the Air Force to assure minumum fund 
requirements during the budget period are as follows: 


(1) Follow-on orders for i te tay. currently in production, which 


can be obtained in a relatively short time have been excluded, where 
possible. This estimate contains largely long-lead time items in order 
not to have a large in-being inventory or short-lead time items ahead 
of program implementation goals. 

(2) Items for which production specifications will not be available 
during fiscal year 1955 have been excluded. 

(3) Where maximum production capacity has not been established, 

uantities of the item requested will not require production expansion. 

Leuiteies of production and delivery of these items would result 
in excessive tooling and overtime costs. In other words, we are trying 
to avoid opening additional production sources or, as it is more com- 
monly known, we are avoiding “crash’’ programs. 

(4) Reductions and deferrals to future years have been made 
wherever possible or advisable. 

In summary, the P—230 program reflects the minimum requirements 
of the Air Force which are capable of achievement. 


Frequency CoMMUNICATIONS EQuIPMENT 


Mr. Scrivner. Going into the specific projects, we come to project 
231, which relates to the ultra high frequency communications equip- 
ment. 

OBLIGATIONS 


We will insert a part of the justifications at this poit in the record. 
(The information is as follows:) 
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PROGRAM 230. ELECTRONICS AND COMMUNICATIONS EQUIPMENT 


Project 231. UHF communications equipment (obligations): 


This project provides for ultra-high-frequency communications equipment 
consisting of ground radio equipment and airborne direction-finding equipment 
in the ultra-high-frequency 

This estimate will provide funds for the completion of the airborne portion of 
the ultra-high-frequency conversion under the 137-wing Air Force program. 
The ultra-high-frequency program was instituted to convert air-traffic control 
operations of the military forces from the very high frequency spectrum in order 
that adequate frequencies can be available for combined tactical operations. 
Requirements for the ground portion of this program to provide equipment for 
airbases and installations have been completed to support the end fiscal year 
1956 position of the Air Force. 


Mr. Scrivner. One statement here made is rather interesting: 


This estimate will provide funds for the completion of the airborne portion of 
the ultrahigh frequency conversion. 

We have been plagued with this change from the VHF to the UHF 
for almost 6 years, | believe. 

General Buake. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Scrivner. It seems like it has gone almost as far back as I 
can remember. We are finally getting that completed now? 

General Bake. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Scrivner. As we go on to all of our new production we will 
no longer have to worry about replacing the very high frequency with 
the ultrahigh frequency equipment? 

General Buake. Yes, sir. All our new production aircraft have for 
some time been in UHF. 

Mr. Scrivner. How much longer will we be required to maintain 
both the UHF and the VHF? When will the VHF phase out? 

General Buakr. The VHF is already starting to phase out grad- 
ually. Ina change of this kind it extends, of course, over a period of 
years. It is likely that we would operate some small amounts of 
VHF in certain parts of the world for a rather indefinite period, but a 
very small quantity. 

Mr. Scrivner. About the only VHF equipment we will have to be 
concerned with from now on will be replacements? 

General Biake. I would not anticipate that you would find much, 
if any, VHF equipment in future budgets. 

Mr. Scrivner. In other words, so far as budgeting is concerned 
that is a thing of the past? 

General Biakr. Yes, sir. I would say that is generally true. 

Mr. Scrivner. Any questions on project 231, Mr. Hruska? 


ESTIMATED COMPLETION DATE 


Mr. Hruska. We were told last year that this would be completed 
by about 1958. Is that still about right, on the time schedule? 

General Buiaxke. In terms of this particular budget I would say 
that was a little pessimistic. We should be completed in the terms 
of budget funding prior to that date. 
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Mr. Hruska. I do not think that date was with reference to fund- 
ing; it was with reference to the completion of the work. 

General Baker. Yes, sir; we will at least beat that. We are in 
excellent shape now, we feel, so far as having UHF equipment 
installed and rendering service is concerned. 

Mr. Hruska. That is all. 

Mr. Scrivner. Any questions on project 231, Mr. Mahon? 

Mr. Manon. No questions. 


IDENTIFICATION EQuIPMENT 


Mr. Scrivner. That brings us up to project 232, “Identification 
equipment.”” This, again, is an old subject for members of the 
committee. At this point we will insert a portion of the detailed 
justifications in the record. 

(The information is as follows:) 


ProGraM 230. ELrecrroNics AND COMMUNICATIONS EQUIPMENT 


Project 232: Identification equipment (obligations) : 


This project provides airborne and ground identification, friend or foe (IF F) 
equipment required to provide a secure means of recognition of friendly and hostile 
aircraft as well as control of friendly aircraft. The equipment consists of trans- 
ponders and interrogation equipment and airborne and ground selective identifica- 
tion coding devices. 

This estimate will provide funds for identification equipments required in 
aircraft contained in the 137-wing program and ground identification devices 
required to continue the phased IFF program in support of the air defense radar 
system and tactical contro! groups which support ground forces. 

Mr. Scrivner. I think for the record you might tell us why there is 
such a demand and need for this identification equipment, for which 
you are asking in this request over $22 million, which, incidentally, is 
a lower amount than in previous years. 

Why do we need the continuous spending for this; and, in a general 
way, so far as you can tell us on the record, what will this money be 
spent for, and why? 

General Buaxe. I would like to deal with this on the record first, 
and then perhaps explore it a little further. 

Mr. Scrivner. All right. 

General Buake. This program will provide ground and airborne 
electronics equipment, generally referred to as IFF, for identifying 
aircraft. The equipment includes all components of the modern 
identification system, airborne and ground transponders and _ inter- 
rogation equipment, air-to-air transceivers, beacons and coding de- 
vices. Requirements are consistent with the development of the 
air-defense system and the radar program, and are based on the ground 
surveillance radar equipments and the aircraft-retrofit program. In 
other words, we have to provide equipment to go with each radar and 
also for the aircraft retrofitting. 

Aircraft considered in the program include nontactical planes which, 
as I explained before, remain in the active inventory for 1 year after 
modification. This policy makes it possible to identify the maximum 
number of aircraft by positive electronics means. 
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The equipment included in this estimate will continue the program 
of providing IFF equipment on a 1-for-1 basis for each ground surveil- 
lance radar; provide an additional quantity of security attachments 
to continue the air and ground retrofit program; provide IFF equip- 
ment for mobilization reserves, Air National Guard and civil reserve 
air fleet requirements. This year for the first time it covers the civil 
reserve air fleet requirements. 

IFF electronic identification equipment makes it possible to identify 
aircraft immediately as friend or foe without the time-consuming 
check of flight plans; or where a flight is off schedule or unlisted, 
without scrambling fighters to intercept and identify the unknown 
aircraft. Any delay limits the time our interceptors have to attack 
a hostile force at the greatest possible distance from the target and by 
sustained attack inflict maximum damage upon the attacking force. 
Delay would also permit a hostile force to arrive over its target unmo- 
lested by the air defense forces. In short, time is very vital in this 
particular operation, and quick identification is one way we can buy 
some time. 

Mr. ScrrvNER. At some place in some of the presentations my 
recollection is that we were told we were putting an increasing amount 
of IFF in our newer planes. Is that right? In other words, our 
planes are now traveling at such a high rate of speed, plus the fact 
that the other planes are traveling at such a high rate of speed, 
you have to have electronics to identify them in order to do just 
what vou have been talking about? 

General BuaK®&. Yes, sir. It is not only faster but more positive 
to do it with TFF. [FF is going in our new aircraft. 

Mr. Scrivner. There was a time when I can remember when some 
instructions were given on the identification of planes, when a man 
could look out and identify a plane himself by the silhouette and 
other characteristics, and that gave him plenty of time. Now with 
the increased speed of all planes that is no longer possible? 

General Braker. Yes, sir; that is correct. 

Mr. Scrivner. In other words, by visual identification you cannot 
do it in time in order to do the job you have to do, so we are replacing 
to a great degree a person’s eyes and brain and judgment by elec- 
tronics? ; 

General Buaxn. That is one of the advantages. Also, it is much 
farther from the target. ae 

There is another advantage to using IFF, which is that it reinforces 
the blip on our own radarscopes, permitting us to get a more positive 
return so that we can tell our interceptors on the scope much farther 
away from the control point. 

I think anything else probably should be off the record. 

Mr. Scrivner. All right. 

(Discussion off the record.) ‘ 

Mr. Scrivner. During the course of the discussion off the record, 
General, one point that has been brought out should have a great 
appeal in justifying the expenditure of these moneys for identifica- 
tion equipment; namely, that without this it would be necessary 
many more times and much more frequently to send up an interceptor 
or more than one interceptor to determine the identity of some 
unidentified plane, which, of course, costs a great deal of money to 
do, and the a frequently we need to make an intercept the more 
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money we save. To that degree at least this program could be 
called what some have often referred to as a seif-liquidating project. 
It will not liquidate it all, but at least there is a big return for the 
money spent in the savings made by a smaller number of scrambles. 

General Biake. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Scrivner. Any questions on this item? 

Mr. Hruska. No. 

Mr. Manon. No questions. 


ComMMAND CoMMUNICATIONS SYSTEM 


Mr. Scrivner. That brings us up to project 233, “Command com- 
munications system.” Part of the statement in the justifications 
might well be inserted in the record at this point. 

(The information is as follows:) 


PROGRAM 230. ELECTRONICS AND COMMUNICATIONS EQUIPMENT 


Project 233. Command communications system (obligations): 
1953 actual $15, 326, 505 
15, 907, 261 

This project provides for manual and semiautomatic radio and facsimile 
equipment for airways point-to-point communications, air-ground radio station 
equipment; multichannel communications terminal equipment and other com- 
munications equipment required for the Air Force Global Communication System 
(GLOBECOM). 

Funds provided in this project will complete the major initial equipping and 
modernizing of 37 of the presently planned 41 stations in the Air Force Global 
Communications System. Requirements for this project are developed by 
utilizing lists of specific equipments determined by the Director of Engineering, 
Air and Airways Communications Service, for the specific GLOBECOM stations 
included in the communications and electronics program. These lists indicate 
equipment necessary for specific stations for circuitry requirements, ground/air 
communications, and broadcast channels. All equipments and stations included 
in this program are correlated with construction of facilities and availability of 
installation. Against the gross requirements obtained for this computation, the 
on-hand as well as the on-order undelivered quantities are applied as assets in 
order to obtain the net requirement for this equipment. 

Mr. Scrivner. Here, again, we find that after several years of 
appropriations we are now bringing this worldwide communications 
system almost to completion, so that the requests for this should 
gradually start to decrease. 

General Buake. Yes, sir; definitely. 

Mr. Scrivner. In connection with this item, we saw one of your 
Air Force communications setups in England. We did not visit it 
on the ground, but we flew in its vicinity. At the same time we were 
also shown the communications setup of almost similar magnitude 
which I understood was operated by another United States agency. 
Both of these installations were of similar character serving a similar 
purpose. Both of them were equally expensive. Both of them 
required maintenance and quite a bit of manpower for operation. 
Naturally, we wondered and still wonder why it was necessary to have 
2 global setups in close proximity to each other operated by the United 
States, and why there could not be concurrent or cooperative use of 
one or the other, to eliminate 1 and merely maintain 1. 

General Buaxe. I am sure that I know the installation you are 
referring to, Mr. Chairman. The collaboration between the Govern- 
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ment agency involved in this activity and the Air Force has been 
most close, and particularly that is true with regard to the office I 
represent, the Director of Communications. Under suitable security 
classification I would be happy to discuss this in greater detail. 

Mr. Scrivner. Allright. Let us go off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Scrivner. In view of the character of this request and the 
matters involved, as far as any specific discussion of particular ex- 
penditures is concerned, all of that should be off the record, and at 
this time, General, we will be glad to have you give us a little more 
information as to the specific expenditures to be made. 

General Buake. Off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

General Buake. Perhaps you would like to go on the record for 
what we are getting. 

Mr. Scrivner. Yes. 

General Buake. The funds requested here will complete the equip- 
ping of 37 of the 41 stations planned and will provide certain long 
lead time equipment for the remaining 4. 

I have already mentioned in other discussion the work with the 
other services, but I think this should probably be on the record, if 
you have no objection: The Air Force feels in its collaboration with 
the other two services in the Joint Communications Electroaics 
Committee under the Joint Chiefs of Staff, that the services are in 
fact achieving an integrated communications system which is the 
most efficient and economical method of providing the communication 
requirements for the military operation. 

Now as to specific equipments, the $12 million will buy approxi- 
mately $700,000 of high frequency point to point and ground to air 
radio equipment; will provide approximately $300,000 worth of 
equipment for the communication centers; will provide approximately 
$2 million of microwave relay equipment; approximately $2 million 
worth of power equipment; approximately $6 million worth of single 
side band equipment, and $500,000 worth of miscellaneous equipment. 

We have, of course, detailed information on these amounts. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Scrivner. Mr. Hruska. 

Mr. Hruska. No questions. 

Mr. Scrivner. Mr. Mahon. 

Mr. Manon. No questions. 


NAVIGATIONAL Arp EqQuiIPpMENT 


Mr. Scrivner. We will now take up project 234, ‘Navigational 
aid equipment.’’ We will insert a portion of page 2-44 of the justifica- 
tions in the record at this point. 

(The justification page referred to is as follows:) 


ProGram 230. Evecrronics AND COMMUNICATIONS EQuiIPpMENT 
Project 234. Navigational Aid Equipment (Obligations) : 


This project provides for airborne and ground radio and radar equipment, 
primarily used to provide aids to air navigation, The equipment includes airways 
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and airdrome control tower equipment, direction-finding equipment, landing 
systems, homing devices, and other navigational aid equipment. This equipment 
will permit the Air Force to fly under all weather conditions, to provide the 
capability of conducting tactical air operations worldwide, and to insure the 
control and safe return of aircraft and crews. 

This estimate will provide funds for the procurement of airborne and ground 
radio and radars to support the aircraft. and installations in the 137-wing Air 
Force program, 

Mr. Scrivner. This request reflects what appears to be a rapidly 
growing activity. In 1953 vou had a little over $28 million. In 1954 
it has stepped up to $75 million, and this year it is being increased to 
$82 million. 

In a general way, in addition to the statement given us here in the 
justification some of which has already been included in the record, 
what is some of this equipment and what activities will it be used for? 

General Biake. This project will continue our modernization and 
augmentation of navigational equipment, and will provide us an addi- 
tional operational capability for units and facilities to be activated by 
the end of fiscal year 1956. 


INSTRUMENT LANDING SYSTEM 


This project will allow the Air Force use of commercial airways and 
air traflic control, increased use of tactical navigation systems, and 
also provides more precise short-range and all-weather navigational 
capabilities. 

Receivers which permit these capabilities are included in this esti- 
mate, together with a new miniaturized airborne set, the AN/ARN-31, 
for fighter interceptors. This set combines the localizer and glide 
slope receivers in one unit for operation as part of the instrument land- 
ing system, 

This instrument landing system permits the operation of intercep- 
tors under more stringent weather conditions than they could other- 
wise operate in. 

Mr. Scrivner. What is this called? 

General Buake. The ILS, or instrument landing system. It is 
installed at both military bases and commercial bases. By connecting 
this system through the automatic pilot the airplane can be controlled 
by the signals emanating from the ground, which assists the pilot 
greatly in making his instrument approach by doing part of his work 
for him. 

COAST GUARD LORAN STATIONS 


Mr. Scrivner. Just a few days ago the Appropriations Committee 
had a request from the Coast Guard to have funds transferred from 
the Air Force to the Coast Guard appropriations for the installation 
of a loran station up in the neighborhood of Thule. Where does that 
tie into this program of yours? 

General BLake. The Coast Guard operates most of the loran oper- 
ated by the United States. We preferred to accomplish the loran for 
that area by asking the Coast Guard to do it rather than do it 
ourselves. 

Mr. Scrivner. Where does that tie into these various systems 
about which we have been talking? 

General Buake. It is not a part of this appropriation. 
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Mr. Scrivner. That is what I was trying to clear up. That is a 
separate and distinct operation? 

General Buake. Yes. 

Mr. Scrivner. Off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 


TacticaL ELectronics EquIPMENT 


Mr. Scrivner. We now will take up project 235, ‘Tactical elec- 
tronics equipment.” 

We will insert a portion of page 2-45 of the justifications in the 
record at this point. 

(The justification page referred to is as follows:) 


ProGRAM 230. ELECTRONICS AND COMMUNICATIONS EQuIPMENT 


Project 235. Tactical electronics equipment (obligations) : 
1953 actual $136, 900, 675 
184, 609, 206 
184, 044, 000 

This project provides airborne and ground electronics and communications 
equipment for fixed and mobile aircraft control and warning systems and tactical 
control groups and electronic countermeasures systems. 

The Aircraft control and warning systems and the tactical control group pro- 
grams are required to: (1) Detect, identify, and provide early warning of unidenti- 
fied aircraft, (2) provide ground control and direction of friendly aircraft, and (3) 
in coordination with tactical air operations, provide close support to ground 
forces. 

This estimate will provide funds to support the aircraft control and warning 
system, tactical control groups, and electronic countermeasures programs in- 
cluded in the 137-wing Air Force program. In addition, funds in the amount 
of $106.2 million are included to provide electronics equipment necessary to im- 
plement the defense of continental United States against air attack program. 


Mr. Scrivner. For the purpose of the record, define what is meant 
by tactical electronics equipment. 


CONTROL AND WARNING EQUIPMENT 


General Buake. This project can be logically presented in two 
arts. The first part is for aircraft control and warning equipment. 
his equipment is for mobile and fixed aircraft control and warning 

units, for tactical control groups and their associated airborne equip- 
ment. In other words, for air defense and for tactical operations in 
support of ground forces or surface operations. 


ELECTRONIC COUNTERMEASURES EQUIPMENT 


The second portion is in what we call ECM, or electronic counter- 
measures equipment, which will be the subject of the classified film 
you will see later and which I think will explain fully the purpose of 
that particular equipment. 

Mr. Scrivner. In the justifications reference is made to an item 
of $106 million to implement the defense of the continental United 
States. How much was requested for that program last year as 
compared to this $106 million item this year? 

General Buaxe. I am sure that it would be less. I would say 
approximately $63 million last year. That figure can be clarified if 
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CONTINENTAL DEFENSES 


Mr. Scrivner. My recollection is that last year General Vanden- 
berg, General Twining, and others told us one of the main reasons 
why we were called upon to spend large sums of money was for the 
protection and defense of the United States, and that our Strategic 
Air—while some people do not understand it just exactly this way— 
is one of the steps in defending this continent. It has often been said 
that it would be for immediate retaliation, or in language that any- 
= can understand, we are going to “whack” back. That is one 
thing. 

Now, we are building up another phase that can be readily under- 
stood to be more in the nature of continental defense. Some of this 
we have already discussed off the record. It is to that particular 
phase of the defense activity that the $106 million is directed? 

General Buake. Yes; it is. 

Mr. Scrivner. Most of the activity is related to what we usually 
refer to as the early warning system, or a great portion of it? 

General Buaxr. Yes. The term that we usually use is, aircraft 
control and warning, applying to the dual function of first receiving a 
warning and, second, controlling our own weapons. 

Mr. Scrivner. Off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 


CoMMUNICATIONS SEcuRITY EQuIPMENT 


Mr. Scrivner. We now come to project 236, “Communications 


security equipment.’’ We will insert a portion of page 2—47 of the 
justifications in the record. 
(The justification page referred to follows:) 


ProGRAM 230. ELECTRONICS AND COMMUNICATIONS EQUIPMENT 


Project 236. Communications security equipment (obligations) : 
1953 actual 


This project provides for airborne and ground cryptographic equipment and 
devices for tactical and command communications channels using manual and 
semiautomatic radio, teletype, facsimile, and voice circuits. Cryptographic 
devices are required for the secure handling of official classified message traffic 
transmitted over communications channels operated by the Air Force. 

This estimate will provide funds for the procurement of cryptographic devices 
required by the Air Force to support the 137-wing program. 

Mr. Scrivner. Off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Scrivner. While we do have some statements here before us 
in the detailed justifications, they are of necessity boiled down. Do 
you wish to add anything at this point, General? } 

General Biaxe. This provides for ground cryptographic equipment 
for the enciphering and deciphering of messages. These devices are 
for manual and semiautomatic radio, teletype, and voice circuits. 

Mr. Scrivner. Off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 
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ORGANIZATIONAL AND Base COMMUNICATIONS EQuIPMENT 


Mr. Scrivner. We will now take up “Project 238 —Organizational 
and base communications equipment.’’ Here again we seem to have 
a growing program inasmuch as in 1953 there was a request for around 
$18 million. It doubled to $36 million in 1954, and it is now being 
stepped up to $40 million. 

We will insert a portion of 2-48 of the justification in the record at 
this time. 

(The justification page referred to is as follows:) 


ProGraM 230. ELecTrRoNIcS AND COMMUNICATIONS EQuIPMENT 


Project 238. Organizational and base communications equipment 
(obligations) : 


This project provides organizational and base communications equipment con- 
sisting of complete units and/or major components of ground radio, telephone, 
teletypewriter, and facsimile equipment for the Regular Air Force, Air Force 
Reserve, and Air National Guard. 

This estimate will provide funds for the procurement of organizational and base- 
type radio and electronics equipment required by the Air Force to support the 
137-wing program. 

Requirements for equipment of the type procured with funds requested in this 
project are reflected in applicable formal allowance tables for existing and addi- 
tional tactical organizations and installations active or to be active in the 137-wing 
program of the Air Force. Funds are utilized to procure equipment for new 
organizations and bases; for the replacement or augmentation of existing equip- 
ment; and for the replenishment of authorized equipment levels to support those 
units in the field. 

Mr. Scrivner. What calls for the buildup in this particular request? 

General BLakn. This particular kind of equipment, being organi- 
zational and base communications equipment, is directly related to 
the combat units and the number of bases they occupy, so any 
increase in those units is reflected in this kind of equipment. 

Mr. Scrivner. Off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Scrivner. Inasmuch as a great deal of this is classified materiel, 
I assume it will be necessary to discuss most of the items that you will 
procure off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 


Crass IV Communications EquirpMENT 


Mr. Scrivner. We will now take up “Project 239—Class IV 
communications equipment.” 

We will insert a portion of 2-50 of the justifications in the record at 
this point. 

(The justification page referred to is as follows:) 


Procram 230. ELecrronics aND CoMMUNICATIONS EQUIPMENT 


Project 239. Class IV communications equipment (obligations) : 


This project provides for initial issue of complete units and/or major components 
of radio, telephone, teletype, cable, facsimile and other communications equip- 
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ment. Administrative telephone systerms and equipment provided organizations 
or bases under authorized allowance tables are excluded from this project. 

This estimate will provide funds to procure on-base communications and intra- 
theater radio facilities for the angmentation of existing systems: the establishment 
of new systems, and to equip the additional air bases to be activated at locations 
where adequate communications facilities are not available. In addition, funds 
in the amount of $15.3 million are included to provide communications equipment 
necessary to implement the ‘‘Defense of continental United States against air 
attack” program. 

Mr. Scrivner. Give us a brief definition of what is meant by class 
IV, and how it differs from equipment that we were discussing under 
project 238, which was called organizational and base communications 
equipment. 

General Biake. Project 238 is primarily associated with an organi- 
zation and would stay with the organization as it perhaps moved 
about, or went overseas. 

Class IV communications installations are fixed installations which 
are not a part of our command communications system, which we 
discussed under project 233. A major project like command com- 
munications system is kept separate under project 233, whereas all 
other fixed communication installations, such as crash rescue systems, 
air police, base telephone installations, and things of that kind are 
fixed installations rather than organizational equipment. 

Mr. Scrivner. Class IV indicates that it is fixed? 

General Buake. Yes. Class IV means fixed. 

Mr. Scrivner. Here again we find that we are moving into a 
progressive program. It was $20 million in 1952; $39 million in 1954, 
and it is $53 million this year, which again ties in to the increased 
number of bases. 

General Buake. Yes. 

(Discussion off the record.) 


TRANSPORTATION 


Mr. Scrivner. The final item is $3,108,000, which as in previous 
programs, is the amount which you estimate will be required to 
transport all of these pieces of equipment from plant to first user 
destination? 

General Yes. 

Mr. Scrivner. This is an approximation only? 

General BLake. This is an estimate. 

Mr. Scrivner. This concludes program No. 230. 

At this time we will see a confidential film. We will continue 
tomorrow morning with program 250. 


Tuurspay, Marca 4, 1954. 
TRAINING EQuiIPpMENT 


Mr. Scrivner. We will start out this morning with major procure- 
ment other than aircraft, program 250, ‘Training equipment.” 


OBLIGATIONS 


Before proceeding we will insert into the record at this point a table, 
“Obligations by project’’ for program 250. 
(The justification table referred to is as follows:) 
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ProcraM 250. TRAINING EQuIPMENT 


Obligations by project 


Title 1953 actual | 1954 estimate | 1955 estimate 
(1) (2) (3) (4) 
DIRECT OBLIGATIONS 

251 Mobile training units__. hen’ $12,392,839 | $28, 186,377 $9, 578, 000 
252 Counterpart training devices...._- aiiehaitas 31, 857, 192 37, 248, 223 16, 610, 000 
253 Radio and radar trainers.....__..........-..-- 22, 797, 180 11, 079, 894 3, 062, 000 
254 Aerial targets and related equipment... 4, 504, 167 2, 591, 711 4, 150, 000 
Obligations, fiscal year 1955 program. 71, 641, 378 79, 106, 205 1 33, 400, 000 

Less portion of fiscal year 1955 jpengeans to be 9 obligated in in sub- 
sequent fiscal 4 360, 000 
Subtotal 71, 641,378 79, 106, 205 33, 040, 000 

Obligations during fiscal year 1955 anaes fiscal year 1954 and 
prior-year program funds 500, 000 
Total direct obligations. 71, 641, 378 _ 79, 106, 205 33, 540, 000 

REIMBURSABLE OBLIGATIONS t 

251 Mobile training units... 958 0 0 
252 Counterpart tre sining devices_... é 75, 118 0 548, 000 
Total reimbursable 76, 076 0 548, 000 


1 Reflects total fiscal year 1955 program consisting of $33,400,000 new obligating authority. 


General Asensio. The principal witness for this area is Brig. Gen. 
John W. Persons, Deputy Director, Directorate of Personnel Procure- 
ment and Training, Headquarters ‘USAF. He has a prepared state- 
ment, Mr. Chairman. 


GENERAL STATEMENT 


Mr. Scrivner. You may proceed, General. 

General Persons. Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, 
program 250 provides for major items of training equipment required 
to train personnel in maintenance and operation of aircraft, equipment 
installed in the aircraft, and ground equipment supporting airborne 
operations. 

This equipment includes the following types of devices which pro- 
vide realistic training situations in the most economical and efficient 
manner: 

(1) Mobile training units which are operating displays of the 
mechanical, electrical, hydraulic, navigation, armament, and survival 
systems in new airplanes for training the crews in their use and main- 
tenance. 

(2) Simulators for teaching, rehearsing, and testing aircrews on how 
to fly, and fight in bad weather with the combat aircraft and weapons. 

(3) Individual trainers to accomplish necessary training for crew 
stations not included in the flight simulators, such as navigation 
trainers, and gunnery trainers. 

(4) Radio controlled, jet-propelled targets for use in fixed and flex- 
ible gunnery training. These targets provide the best means for 
training gunners of fighter and bomber aircraft in the use and opera- 
tion of the visual and radar armament equipment. 
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This equipment is required for several reasons: 

(1) Through combat and training experience we have learned that 
devices are the cheapest and safest way to teach and test operators 
and maintenance people on the efficient use of our weapons and to 
provide the necessary practice to attain and maintain the required 
proficiency. Our experience parallels that of the United States Navy, 
the Civil Aeronautics Administration, the commercial aircraft 
operators, and our allies. 

(2) I want to emphasize the economy inherent in this investment. 
These devices permit us to train the air and ground crews in the re- 

uired procedures and methods while on the ground. This means 
that when they go aloft they can practice the fighting job rather than 
take valuable air time to learn principles and procedures. Without 
these training devices combat aircraft would have to be used to teach 
fundamentals. In addition, we use these devices as the only method 
to let a combat crew practice the more dangerous emergencies and 
battle situations. For example, engine fires, damage from enemy 
—— and bombing hypothetical targets cannot be practiced in 
the air. 

(3) Drone targets are required because no substitute has been 
found which can equal the practice obtained by gunners in firing at 
a live moving target airplane. This repetitive training is necessary 
to insure that our combat crews are in a constant state of readiness. 

(4) Funds requested will provide for the continuation of an estab- 
lished training program that is necessary for the successful and 
economical completion of our mission. 

Our estimates are based upon the following factors: 

(1) Number of programed combat wings. 

(2) Number of crews scheduled for combat schools. 

(3) Ten hours minimum utilization per day. 

(4) Lead time for manufacture. 

(5) Necessity for receiving delivery of the trainers before the pro- 
duction aircraft is delivered to a combat unit. 

Our requirement for fiscal year 1955 totals $34,088,000; this 
includes: 5 mobile training units, 29 flight simulators, 17 gunnery 
and navigation trainers, and 40 radio-controlled target aircraft. 

I would now appreciate it if you would let Colonel Perna, Chief 
of this program, show you a few slides of this equipment. 

Colonel Perna. Mr. Chairman, I would like now to give a slide 
presentation. 

Slide No. 1 shows the F-100 aircraft and 5 of the 24 trainers which 
make up 1 mobile training unit for this aircraft. 

The additional slides illustrate the typical operating displays of 
the actual aircraft systems—the landing gear system, the ejection seat 
system, the fire control system, and the air conditioning and pres- 
surization system. 

TRAINING DISPLAY 


Mr. Scrivner. Before you move that slide, and while we are talking 
about air conditioning and pressurizing, you have before us a picture 
of the F--100, a cutout picture, and down below you have a panel 
upon which you have displayed all those component parts which have 
to do with air conditioning and pressurizing the plane; is that correct? 

Colonel Perna. That is correct. 
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Mr. Scrivner. But on the panel they are not in the exact position 
that they are in the plane. They are spread out so that your students 
and instructors can have more access to the different parts to see 
how they operate, and learn the maintenance as well; is that correct? 

Colonel Perna. That is correct. 

Mr. Scrivner. What do you call that where you spread them out? 

Colonel Perna. A breadboard or training display. 

Mr. Scrivner. On those boards these various component parts 
are spread out whereas in the plane itself they are very compact and 
take up much less space than they do here in the training room. That 
same practice is carried through on nearly every phase of your training 
activity similar to this? 

Colonel Perna. Yes. 

Mr. Scrivner. You get them all spread out where you can look at 
them, handle them, take them apart and put them back, which could 
not be done in the plane itself? 

Colonel Perna. That is right. 


MOBILE TRAINING UNITS 


Mr. Scrivner. What do you mean by a mobile training unit which 
is on the slide before us now? 

Colonel Perna. A complete definition of the mobile training unit, 
its purpose and use, is contained on page 2—53 and page 2—54 of the 
justifications. If it is desired, we recommend that that definition be 
inserted in the record at this point. 

Mr. Scrivner. The justification pages will be inserted when we 
come to the project item. 

(Norr.—See page 357.) 


CouNTERPART TRAINING Devices 


Colonel Perna. These next slides will show you typical flight 
simulators of the type we require in 1955. This [indicating] is the 
F-100 flight simulator. 

Mr. Scrivner. What does the term ‘Melpar’’ mean? 

Colonel Perna. That is the company building the flight simulators. 
It is a subsidiary of the Westinghouse Co. 

The next slide is the F-101. 

Mr. Scrivner. We can see it, but so there will be something in the 
record, briefly describe what we have here in front of us. 

Colonel Perna. We have on page 2~55 and page 2-56 of the justi- 
fications a rather complete definition. If you desire, that could be 
entered in the record at this point. 

Mr. Scrivner. We will insert the justification pages when we come 
to the project item. 

(Norr.—See page 358.) 

As we look at it, we can see again various component parts are 
spread out so that they are more accessible for use of the students and 
instructor, 

Colonel Perna. This takes the operational cockpit of the aircraft. 

Mr. Scrivner. The primary purpose of this—boiled down in lan- 

age that I understand—is that before the F—101 comes into the 

ds of the Air Force for use you have these various parts broken 
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down—as you have here in the cockpit—and you can give training 
to the men on the ground in advance of the time that the F-101 comes 
to the Air Force. 

Colonel Perna. Months in advance is planned. 

Mr. Scrivner. Of course, the commonsense of it is apparent to 
everyone; namely, that when you have this cockpit broken down and 
spread out so that your instructors can get around, it is all done on 
the ground and the ease with which the instruction can be given is 
quite apparent. You just could not do it if you had to do it in the 
plane itself because you could not move around. 

Colonel Perna. Some of it is too dangerous to do in the airplane. 

Mr. Scrivner. That brings up another point; namely, by getting 
your instructions here, if a student should do something wrong the 
instructor can catch it on the ground instead of having a crash which 
would end up fatally for the pilot and the aircraft. So it is econom- 
ical. It will save dollars and lives and time and gives us a better 
trained man. 

Colonel Perna. That is correct. 

These models are typical of what the simulators we are asking for 
in 1955 will look like. 

Mr. Scrivner. This subcommittee last fall visited several air bases 
and at some of those bases and installations we went through and 
studied various training devices, and as far as the committee is con- 
cerned, while some of these do run into a great deal of money, we 
have been sold on the need and practicality of the program. 


Rapio anp Rapar TRAINERS 
NAVIGATION TRAINER 


Colonel Perna. The next slide is the N—3 navigation trainer which 
we are requesting in 1955. 

The next slide will show the student position and the one after 
that the instructor’s position on this trainer. 

We have a complete definition of that navigation trainer on pages 
2-57 and 2-58. 

Mr. Scrivner. The justification pages will be inserted when we 
come to the project item. 

(Nore.—See page 360.) 

Colonel Perna. These photographs (handing to the members) are 
also described in the pages in detail. These are photographs of our 
radar operator gun laying trainer. It is a further application of the 
same principle. A complete definition is given on page 2-57 of the 
justifications, which is to be inserted in the record. 


AERIAL TARGETS AND RELATED EQuiIPpMENT 


These models on the table of the jet-propelled target are radio 
controlled targets and are typical of the aerial targets we require in 
the fiscal year 1955. Page 2-59 of the justifications contains a com- 
plete definition of the aerial targets that we are requesting. We 
recommend that that be inserted in the record. 

Mr. Scrivner. The justification pages will be inserted when we 
come to the project item. 

(Norr.—See page 361.) 
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VALUE OF TRAINING AID SIMULATORS 


In discussing this program, it might be well to point that each year 
that goes by our ground equipment and our planes as well become 
much more complex. In view of their complexity there is required 
more detailed training. As was pointed out in some of the discussion 
in relation to the slide, it is more practical, feasible and economical 
to do all these things on the ground rather than in the air. The ad- 
vantages of this type of training have been demonstrated at least to 
the satisfaction of most of us on this committee. 

Do you have anything that you want to add that would be of help 
to others that might have a question about this? They might have 
some question about the need or the feasibility of this program. 

General Persons. I would say that these devices minimize expendi- 
ture of the flying hours and improve the operational qualifications of 
aircraft crews on new equipment of increased complexity. They also 
tend to reduce the accident rate. They assist greatly in the required 
improvement of the quality of the combat crews, and they furnish 
supervised ground training which for safety reasons under emergen- 
cies cannot be practiced in flight; such as engine fires, engines failures, 
and so forth. They are a valuable asset to the Air Force. 

Colonel Perna. We have several very good examples of the inher- 
ent saving in this program that have developed out of the use of the 
C-97, the F-86, and the B-47, and all of the principal simulators that 
are in use. We have been able to transition the pilot in his initial 
check-out phase with less flying hours by use of the simulator than 
we were able too, formerly. 

The comparative cost of a simulator operating compared to an air- 
plane operating is in the neighborhood of a factor of 1 to 10. 

Mr. Scrivner. In other words, it costs 10 times as much to fly 
the plane as it does to operate the simulator? 

Colonel Perna. Generally speaking, that is true. This does not 
mean that we give the man his complete qualification in these devices, 
but in the fundamental area of learning the principles of how t> operate 
these particular weapons, he can get through that fundamental area 
so much quicker by these devices and then use his air time to practice 
the combat missions rather than rehearsing fundamentals at a very 
large expense. 

Mr. Scrivner. Perhaps in order to tie this comparatively new 
phase into something old, with which many people are familiar, my 
recollection is that one of the earliest pieces of ground-training equip- 
ment was the old Link trainer. This new equipment is really the 
outgrowth and further development of the old program that was 
started with the Link trainer. 

General Persons. That is correct. 

Colonel Perna. We have found that the commercial airlines have 
been visiting us with greater frequency to learn our experience in this 
area, and several of them with their own private capital have gone 
into the iavestment of flight simulators, which is gratifying to us 
because they are faced with a comparable problem. 
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REDUCED COSTS 


Mr. Hruska. You suggest that training of this type is done at 
much less expense than if it were done in the air. Tell us why that 
is true. 

Colonel Perna. The principal reason is because the simulator, 
even if you amortize the cost of it over a 5-year period, as we would 
amortize the cost of an airplane, for a comparative cost figure, will 
approximate about one-tenth the cost of operating the airplane. This 
means that if the pilot is getting checked out in the F—86—-D for the 
first time, and if we did not have the simulator, we would have to give 
him a considerable amount of time in a two-place airplane such as the 
T-33 or other trainer type, to get him through the initial phase. 

Mr. Hruska. He would be up in the air with the expenditure of 
fuel and there would be the expenditure of the pilot’s time? 

Colonel Perna. And the people to maintain it and all the base 
complex that goes in to support the additional airplanes just to get 
him over the initial transition. In the trainer you can bring him up 
right to the point where he is able to go out with supervision and do 
his solo work. 


Mostte TRAINING UNITS 


Mr. Scrivner. Now we come to project 251, “Mobile Training 
Units.”” We have had some discussion of the various items as pre- 
sented in the detailed justifications. We will insert at this point in the 
record pages 2—53 and 2—54 of the justifications. 

(The justification pages referred to are as follows:) 


ProGcram 250. EQuiIpMENT 


Project 251. Mobile training Units (obligations): 
1953 actual $12, 392, 839 
1954 estimate 
1955 estimate 9, 578, 000 


Mobile training units are transportable trainers composed of operating displays 
of actual aircraft svstems, such as the electrical systems, hydraulic system, fuel 
system, ete. Highly qualified technical instructors conduct classes for purposes 
of training personnel in the various skills throughout the commands who will use 
these new types of equipment. 

These trainers are used to train aircrews and ground personnel in the operational 
and mechanical features of new aircraft prior to the assignment of such aircraft 
to using organizations, to train newly assigned personnel, and to provide training 
to personnel who from time to time must keep abreast of the latest developments 
in their specialty or improve their skills. 

Mobile training units are an efficient means of conducting training on aircraft 
systems, because they bring training to personnel in the operational wings, allow 
tactical commanders the utilization of their personnel while they are undergoing 
training, and reduce the time and expense involved in the transportation of per- 
sonnel for training. These units are distributed to using organizations in accord- 
ance with the number and location of operating and maintenance personnel to be 
trained. 

Teams of experts are assigned to these mobile trainers to assure uniform expedi- 
tious training of aircrews and maintenance personnel. When sufficient training 
is given in one location, the trainer and instructors are moved to the next assigned 
location, thereby insuring maximum utilization of equipment. 

The procurement of these equipments is subject to review by the major staff 
offices concerned with requirements, supply, training, programing, and funding: 
prior to the initiation of a buying program. This insures that no unnecessary 
equipment is procured, and that best utilization of appropriated funds is achieved. 
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Ordinarily, the useful life of a mobile training unit paralle!s that of the aircraft 
model. Accordingly, there is little or no replacement problem. 

These mobile training units are procured by the Air Force from the aircraft 
manufacturers. Prices included in this estimate are based on evaluation of 
contractors’ latest cost quotations or contract cost. 

Funds requested in this estimate will provide five mobile training units, based 
on continued implementation of the training mission in relation to the availability 
of new models of aircraft and the number of personnel to be trained. Further 
details are shown in the following summary tabulation. 


Total Net 
Description require- require-| Unit cost Total cost 
ments ments 
1 | B/RB-52 mobile training unit (com- | 
lete)_ 2 1 1 | $2, 765, 298 1| $2, 765, 298 
2 B/RB-52 mobile training unit (less | 
electronic trainers). ............-.--- 2 1 1 1, 835, 000 1 1, 835, 000 
3 | Classified mobile training unit... 1 0 1 | 3,246,727 1 3, 246, 727 
4 | F-99 mobile training 1 | 0 1 870, 473 1 870, 473 
5 | Classified mobile training unit__._.__- 1 | 0 1 860, 000 1 860, 000 


Mr. Scrivner. There is one question that arises. Here you have 
a B/RB-52 mobile training unit that costs nearly $3 million, whereas 
the cost of a new airplane, depending upon the source, is around 
$8 million or more. How can you build a training unit which has all 
these parts for less than you could one of the planes? 

General Persons. It has considerably less equipment aboard. 

Mr. Scrivner. In other words, this unit is not, as some people 
might think at the outset, a complete plane. It does not have the 
frame, but has those component parts such as—— 

General Persons. All of the systems, the electrical and hydraulic, 
open and exposed. 


CouNTERPART TRAINING Devices 


Mr. Scrivner. We will now take up project 252 under program 
250, “Counterpart training devices.” 

We will insert pages 2-55 and 2-56 of the justifications in the record 
at this point. 

(The pages referred to are as follows:) 


PRoGRAM 250. TRAINING EQUIPMENT 
Project 252. Counterpart training devices (obligations): 


Counterpart training devices consist primarily of three types of equipment: 
Flight simulators, instrument trainers, and gunnery trainers. This request for 
funds includes flight simulators only. The flight simulator is a complex electro- 
mechanical training device designed to simulate a specific type aircraft, both in 
physical cockpit layout and performance. Provision is made for instructor and 
operator personnel to set up and monitor complete flight problems and introduce 
failures requiring the student crew to take proper corrective action. 

Simulators are used for transition, periodic refresher, and instrument training 
of aircrews in flight schools and tactical organizations. They are also used for 
performance checks to determine crew capability prior to actual flight. These 
devices are being used by the Air Force, the Navy, and commercial airlines, 
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These trainers are the most efficient means of providing the type of training 
required, because they provide portions of training programs at far less cost in 
capital investment and in operation than actual flights in aircraft. In the case of 
high performance fighters and bombers, flight simulators are the best means of 
checking aircrew proficiency prior to releasing the crews for flight in actual air- 
craft. light simulators provide emergency procedure training involving such 
conditions as severe wing icing, power failure, electrical failure, and extreme 
turbulence, not practical in aircraft because of safety reasons. Through the use of 
counterpart trainers it is possible to provide close supervision by competent 
instructors and permit analysis of student errors as they are being made. 

The basis of issue and distribution of counterpart trainers is determined by the 
number of personnel to be trained, the number of hours per week of required train- 
ing, the number of hours per week the trainers can be operated, and the type of 
organizational unit requiring training. 

All counterpart trainers are subject to individual authorization, procurement 
and utilization controls by Air Force headquarters. Authorizations are developed 
after considering such factors as the training mission objective, the new types of 
aircraft available, the cost of the trainers, the number of personnel to be trained, 
and the extent of training to be given. 

None of these trainers are procured until the headquarters staff offices con- 
cerned with programing, qualitative acceptance, supply, training, and funding 
have carefully reviewed the requirement. 

These counterpart trainers are procured by the Air Force, and prices included 
in this estimate are predicated on evaluation of contractors’ latest cost quotations 
or contract cost. 

Funds requested in this estimate will provide 29 flight simulators. These 
equipments are required to meet training objectives in consonance with new 
models of aircraft and number of personnel to be trained. Specifie details with 
respect to types, assets, and cost are shown in the following summary tabulation: 


Total Net re- | 
Item } - Total | Quan- Total 
y | require- uire- Unit cos 
No. Description | assets | it cost | “tity cost 
1 | Classified flight simulator 1 | 0 | 1 | $1, 768, 050 1 | $1, 768, 050 
2 | B-52 flight simulator 2 | i 1| 981. 000 1 981, 000 
3 | B/RB-66 flight simulator 5 3 | 2 | 473, 235 2 946, 470 
4| Classified flight simulator 0 1 | 1, 487, 120 1} 1, 487, 120 
5 | F-100 flicht simulator M4 7 | 7| "368. 180 7| 2) 577,260 
6 | F/RF-101 flight simulator 5 | 1 | 4| 528, 202 4| 2,092 808 
7 | F-102 flight simulator. -----| 14 | 1 18 561, 950 13 7, 305, 350 
Gross fiscal year 1955 pro- | | 
Less: Anticipated reimburse- | | 


Net fiscal year 1955 program.|..... + 16, 610, 058 


DEFINITION OF COUNTERPART 


Mr. Scrtvner. What do you mean by counterpart? 

Colonel Perna. Simulators; not the actual thing but a counter- 
part, or a simulator in form as well as operation. This is a training 
device which reproduces the operation and design of a specific type 
or piece of equipment. The controls and the instruments of the 
simulator respond to the trainee’s manipulation in the same manner 
as the corresponding controls and instruments do in the actual equip- 
ment. 

A simulator is an electromechanical device which faithfully repro- 
duces the operation and performance of a piece of equipment. 

The name “counterpart’”’ was suggested by one of the committees 
in prior years because they thought the word “simulator” needed a 
little more explanation. 
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FUTURE REQUIREMENTS 


Mr. Scrivner. Referring to previous years, we found the request 
for 1953 was $31 million plus; for 1954, $37 million and this year you 
have a request for $16 million. Does that mean that you are getting 
to a point now in your buildup where you are catching up and the 
big demand is for the procurement of the newest equipment? 

Colonel Perna. To be in phase with the new airplane. We were 
in a deficiency program, and we went back and caught up with the 
older types and we will be buying the new ones now. 

There is something that I would like to say. The experience has 
been good enough on these that we are considering increasing our 
basis of issue, and this may affect our dollar requirements in future 
years. In some cases we have programed one for a base to support 
several wings, and the people who are using them are discussing with 
us now the desirability of perhaps instead of giving 1 for 2 wings, to 

ive 1 to each wing, and in some cases to give 1 for each squadron. 
hat may affect the trend of the dollars. 

(Discussion off the record.) 


Rapio” AND} Rapar TRAINERS 


Mr. Scrivner. We now come to project 253, “Radio and Radar 
Trainers.” We find in the detailed justifications a fairly complete and 
detailed explanation of the radio and radar trainers covered in this 
project, some of which we have already discussed both on and off 
the record. We will insert pages 2—57 and 2-58 in the record at 
this point. 

(The pages referred to are as follows:) 


ProGrRAM 250. TRAINING EQUIPMENT 


Project 253. Radio and radar trainers (obligations): 


Precision aerial navigation, electronic countermeasures operations, bombing, 
gunnery,and control of aircratt in all weather conditions are dependent upon the 
ability of highly trained operators of complex equipment installed in our aircraft. 
By providing aircrews sufficient training on complex equipment on the ground, 
the Air Force saves valuable flying hours and insures that they have a high degree 
of proficiency before attempting an actual flight mission. 

Funds:are being requested for the two following types 2f trainers, which perform 
the training functions indicated: 

1. The AN/APG—TIA radar gun-laying operator trainer is a synthetic device 
that simulates the operation of the radar sets which aim the guns contained in 
various fire-control systems. The complete training problem of detection, track- 
ing, ranging, and firing of the radar directed guns is provided in a realistic manner. 
Signals generated within the trainer simulate the attacks of hostile aircraft. This 
device also provides a means of scoring the trainees capability in locating and 
following targets. 

2. The N-3 dead reckoning navigation trainer provides basic aircraft instrument 
readings and flight information to six trainee positions. Through the use of the 
data generated by the trainer, the basic observer is given training in dead reckon- 
ing navigation procedures. Six movable radio ranges, drift, and radar altitude 
determination is provided through simulation. 

The trainers will be used in the training of navigators, bombardiers, and flexible 
gun operators. This is the most efficient and economical means of providing this 
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training. Since trainer time is a substitute for a portion of the aircraft flying time, 
training can be accomplished in a safer manner, and at a reduced operating cost. 

Radio and radar trainers are subject to authorization, procurement, and 
utilization controls by Air Force headquarters on each individual trainer, and 
materiel allocation and procurement controls by the Department of Defense. 
Authorizations are developed after consideration of such factors as the training 
mission and objectives, the type of aircraft in the phased progran, the cost of the 
trainers, the number of personnel to be trained, and the extent of training required. 

The procurement of these trainers is controlled in advance by the headquarters 
staff offices concerned with programing, qualitative acceptance, supply, training, 
and funding, each office reviews the requirement from the standpoint of respective 
responsibilities, and coordinated acceptance must be reflected in individual 
directives to procurement offices. 

These radio and radar trainers are procured by the Air Force, and prices in- 
cluded in this estimate are based on evaluation of contractors’ latest cost quota- 
tion or contract cost. 

Funds requested in this estimate.will provide 17 trainers required for training 
of personnel. Further details are indicated in the following summary tabulation. 


| Total | | Net Ini 
Item : | Total pa Unit Quan- 
Description require- | | require- | Total cost 
No. mente assets | ments cost | tity 
} | 
1 | AN/APG-T1A radar gun laying | | 
trainer 64 | 52 | 12 | $128, 395 | 12 | $1,540,740 
2| N-3 dead reckoning navigation | | | 
trainer. _. 11 | 0 | 11 | 304,317 5 | 1,521, 585 


| 


AERIAL TARGETS AND ReLArepD EquipMENT 


Mr. Scrivner. We will now take up project 254, “Aerial targets 
and related equipment.’’ Most members of the Congress and most 
of the public are acquainted with what a drone target is. It is nothing 
new, except we may have some models speedier than the ones with 
which some people are acquainted. 

This particular request is for what we would normally call drone 
targets. 

General Persons. Yes; uninhabited targets. 

Mr. Scrivner. There being a concise statement in the detailed jus- 
tifications, we will place at this point in the record page 2—59 of the 
justifications. 

(The justification page referred to is as follows:) 


ProGcraM 250. TRAINING EquipMENT 


Project 254. Aerial targets and related equipment (obligations) : 


Funds are requested for three types of self-propelled targets. All of these 
target drones are to be used for service testing prior to initiation of production 
contracts. 

The three types of targets are as follows: 

1. This drone simulates in performance aircraft which will provide targets for 
Weapon systems and training. 

2. This drone also simulates aircraft, but with increased speed and altitude 
performance capability over the less expensive drones. 

3. The high-speed short duration target is designed to satisfy the requirement 
for a low cost drone for flexible and fixed gunnery training. 
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Additional information regarding these requirements is shown in the following 
tabulation. 


Total cost 


$1, 000, 000 
2, 800, 000 
350, 000 

4, 150, 000 


TuHurspay, Marcu 4, 1954. 


Orner Masor EQuieMEntT 


Mr. Scrivner. We now come to program 270, “Other major 
equipment” under major procurement other than aircraft. 

General Asrensio. Our witness in this area is Brigadier General 
¥. J. Dau, Deputy Director, Supply and Services, Air Material 
Command, who has a prepared statement. 


OBLIGATIONS 


Mr. Scrivner. At this point we will insert pages 2-61 and 2-62 
of the justification in the record. 
(The tables referred to are as follows:) 


ProcraM 270. Orner Masor EQuipMENT 


Obligations by project 


Title 1953 actual | 1954 estimate} 1955 estimate 
(1) (2) (3) (4) 
DIRECT OBLIC ATIONS 

271 Meteorological equipment. .-._................---......-- $822, 451 $2, 990, 852 $2, 399, 000 
272 Radiological, biological, and chemical equipment. __- o< 999, 588 3, 195, 888 2, 402, 000 
273 Photographic SEF Sern eee ae 17, 149, 513 3, 748, 429 4, 354, 000 
274 Printing and reproduction equipment ER 422, 974 336, 677 0 
276 Flying field and shop one... a ee ale ac 97, 359,509 | 115, 715, 253 88, 244, 000 
277 «~=Utilities equipment val : 1, 862, 955 1, 411, 737 000 
278 Food service 2, 096, 463 713, 708 332, 000 
279 Laundry and dry-cleaning equipment_...._.___..__..__- 27, 060 15, 040 44, 000 
Obligations, fiscal year 1955 program_ 145, 685, 181 160, 769,160 | ' 110, 000,000 

Less portion of fiscal year 1955 program to be ¢ obligated. 
Subtotal 685, 181 160, 769, 160 108, 000, 000 

Obligations during fiscal year 1955 against fiscal year 
ee ee 145, 685,181 | 160, 769, 160 109, 565, 000 
REIMBURSABLE OBLIGATIONS 
272 Radiological, biological, and chemical ns: ‘ia 3, 020 0 0 
273 Photographie 52h, 0 91, 000 
274 ~Printing and reproduction equipment . 0 0 
275 Test equipment 485, 126 0 433, 000 
276 «Flying field and shop equipment. ey aye 135, 942 0 2, 266, 000 
277 ~Utilities 18 0 0 
278 Food-service equipment _ 42,412 0 0 
Total reimbursable obligations... _____- 1 ae 1, 188, 749 0 2, 790, 000 
Total_. 146, 873, 930 160, 769, 160 112, 355, 000 


1 Reflects total fiscal roe 1955 program consisting of: $70 million new obligating authority and $40 million 
prior year balance available to finance a portion thereof, 
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GENERAL STATEMENT 


Mr. Scrivner. You may proceed. 

General Dav. Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, pro- 
gram 270 “Other major equipment,” includes complete end items of 
meteorological, radiological, biological, chemical, photographic, test, 
flying field, shop, utilities, food service, laundry, and dry-cleaning 
equipment. It also includes the spare parts required to support 1 
year’s operation of these end items. 

The basis for determining requirements for the bulk of the items in 
this program are, as in other equipment areas, the allowance lists com- 
piled at the unit level. The lists are subjected to detailed review at 
each command level to insure the inclusion of only those items and 
quantities essential to the mission of each particular organization. By 
applying these proven allowances to the organizational units pro- 
gramed, a sound estimate can be developed. To this basic require- 
ment it is necessary to add newly developed or adopted items, items 
needed to replace wornout equipment, and items required to support 
the materiel reserve programs. All quantities on hand and on order 
are deducted to arrive at the net requirement. 

Meteorological equipment plays a vital part in the effectiveness of 
a modern Air Force. The role of the Air Weather Service which is 
the primary user of this equipment is an essential one in both peace 
and war. In time of war, accurate weather forecasting very often 
provides the key to successfully coordinated air and ground operations. 
At all times and in all types of flving, private, commercial, and mili- 
tary, adequate air intelligence can make the difference between hap- 
hazard, dangerous operations and properly planned, safely executed 
ones. Each weather station of our Air Weather Service, the Navy’s 
Aerological Service, and the United States Weather Bureau contri- 
butes to the total weather intelligence available to all pilots. The 
operation of this integrated system is closely coordintaed by the Air 
Coordinating Committee on Meteorological Matters. This committee 
assures the technical competency of the system and serves to avoid 
duplication. 

Radiological, biological, and chemical equipment are needed to pro- 
tect personnel and supplies from agents which might be used in a future 
conflict and for use in our extensive training programs. It includes 
requirements for such defensive items as alarm warning devices, field- 
sampling equipment, and equipment required to pursue extensive 
research in the fields of radiological, biological, and chemical defense. 

The photographic equipment contained in this project is vitally 
important in the conduct of aerial and ground warfare, as well as in 
the Air Force technical and indoctrination training programs. Ef- 
fective reconnaissance demands equipment capable of accurate pho- 
tography in daylight or darkness and under adverse weather conditions. 
This equipment must also be suitable for use at altitudes and speeds 
commensurate with the capabilities of our modern aircraft. This 
estimate includes service test items of airborne equipment representa- 
tive of the latest technological developments in aerial photography. 

Included also are items necessary for film processing, printing, and 
chart making. The processes used in preparing target charts are 
dependent upon the use of complex photographic equipment. 
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Present-day aircraft are rendered completely inoperative without 
adequate test equipment. The more complex our tactical equipment 
becomes, the greater the need for comprehensive and, in many ‘cases, 
equally complex test equipment. As an example, the most elabo- 
rately designed, accurate fire control or bombing navigational system 
is valueless unless the necessary test equipment to check its opera- 
tional readiness is available in the hands of the tactical organizations. 
Ground radar equipment such as that used by our aircraft and warning 
sites also requires test equipment to calibrate, synchronize, and aline 
the various components of the system. In addition, all maintenance 
shops overhauling end items must be equipped with test equipment to 
check the completeness of the overhaul. 

Flying field and shop equipment includes such items as generators 
required to start our aircraft and preflight their electronics systems, 
special hoists and dollies to handle special weapons, and the various 
maintenance items such as jacks, stands, heaters, and shop equipment. 
Complete squadrons of first-line aircraft could be grounded if this type 
equipment were not available to our organizations. The Air Force 
guided missiles and atomic weapons programs, as well as the new 
aircraft programs, have generated a requirement for many items of 
special handling equipment which are required at both the operational 
unit level and at overhaul points. 

The equipment contained in this estimate is necessary to insure that 
our aircraft can be efficiently maintained and quickly put into opera- 
tion under all climatic or operational conditions encountered by an 
all-weather, global Air Force. 

Utilities, food-service, laundry, and dry-cleaning equipment repre- 
sent a comparatively minor portion of this program. The items and 
quantities included in these projects will provide primarily for nec- 
essary replacement of equipment which becomes uneconomically 
reparable during the ensuing fiscal year. 

That completes my statement, sir. 


DETERMINATION OF NEEDS 


Mr. Scrivner. Normally, our experience has been that when you 
get down to the command level there is usually a request for a lot of 
things that somebody would like to have but which are not always 
necessary, plus the fact that they always like to keep the old and also 
get the new. 

How much do you depend upon the command level to determine 
these needs rather than have someone else determine the need and 
superimposing that need on the command level? 

General Dav. I think that our system is fairly foolproof, and we 
are trying to make it tighter all the time. 

This system, as it pertains to certain other areas, involves an 
authorization which is a maximum. Then each unit and base com- 
piles a list within that authorization document as to what they actually 
require, depending upon the circumstances. The unit lists are con- 
solidated at each base to insure that one item will or will not serve 
more than one unit; that if the base has the item it may be enough 
tojtake care of the unit, and thus avoid duplication at the base level. 
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Then the base allowance lists are in turn reviewed by the commands. 
The commands are then in a position to compare one base with another 
to be sure that one of them is not going hogwild in comparison. These 
in turn, of course, are provided the Air Materiel Command for the 
final computation of requirements based thereon. I believe that sys- 
tem, Mr. Chairman, is now in good order. We are continuing to refine 
it. It isasystem based on actual needs rather than on some arbitrary 
authorization. 

General AsEnsio. I think we should mention another feature of the 
system. That is that there are periodic inspections and surveys by 
personnel at headquarters of the Air Force with a view to double- 
checking on the determination and checking the authorization, which 
General Dau described as the maximum. 

Mr. Scrivner. Then your statement goes on to say that all quan- 
tities on hand and on order are then deducted to arrive at the net 
requirement. 

How accurate are you in determining what you have on hand? 
If that figure is wrong, all your other calculations are wrong also. 

General Dav. I believe with the check we have on inventory, 
and particularly of major items of equipment such as are listed in 
these projects, that the accuracy is very good. I cannot quote a 

ercentage, sir, since | have nothing in particular to compare it with, 
ut the checks are there. I am sure they are good. 


COORDINATION OF WEATHER INTELLIGENCE 


Mr. Scrivner. You refer to the Air Coordinating Committee on 
meteorological matters. You stated that the committee assures 
the technical competency of the system and serves to avoid dupli- 
cation. 

My question now refers to the avoidance of duplication because 
when we go to different places we find the Air Weather Service and 
the Navy weather, the Coast Guard getting into the picture, the 
Weather Bureau getting into it, and while you say you do avoid 
duplication there is sometimes some doubt that you do. 

yeneral Dav. That committee is a vehicle to insure against 
duplication, Mr. Chairman. By that we mean not having duplicate 
facilities for the same area, for example, and to insure that the 
weather intelligence is passed to all users and not used by just one 
person. I am personally not a member of the committee. I think 
the phrase ‘‘serves to avoid duplication”’ is proper, since that is one 
of its functions. 

Mr. Scrivner. So, in order to determine whether or not duplication 
is avoided we would have to go further in detail into the activities 
of that committee? 

General Dav. Yes, I would so suggest. 


METEOROLOGICAL EQuirpMENT 


Mr. Scrivner. We will now take up project 271, “Meteorological 
equipment,” and for a detailed justification of the project we will 
insert at this point in the record 2—63 of the justifications. 

(The justification page referred to is as follows:) 
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ProcraM 270. OrHeR Masor EquipMENT 


Project 271. Meteorological equipment (obligations) : 
1953 actual $822, 451 
1965 estimate 2, 399, 000 


Meteorological equipment consists of airborne and ground instruments and 
apparatus which are designed for and employed solely in the function of plotting 
and researching the elements of weather. This function is necessary to the success- 
ful and efficient operation of all organizations which conduct flight operations and 
in the ground units of both the Air Force and the Army which lend direct support 
to those organizations whose primary missions involve flight operations. 

The overall requirements for meteorological equipment are not specifically 
determined by the size of the Air Force, in terms of wing or unit strengths at 
phased future periods. While size or strength has some influence, the major con- 
sideration in determining these requirements lies in the global or worldwide scope 
of the Air Foree operation, each area of which requires complete metoroloyical 
coverage regardless of the sizes of the forces operating within each area. 

Approximately 88 percent of the total funds requested in this estimate are for 
the procurement of meteorological equipment which is to be used at installations 
by the Air Weather Service, or required in accordance with the Air Force materiel 
reserve program during fiscal year 1955. The remaining 12 percent of the total 
funds requested is required for nonstandard items of equipment necessary in the 
accomplishment of the meteorological research program to be conducted during 
fiscal year 1955 by the Air Research and Development Command. 


Mr. Scrivner. This is a comparatively small item, and we find 
that while there was an increase from 1953 to 1954, it has dropped a 
little in 1955 down to $2,399,000. 

You state that 88 percent of this amount was for the purpose of 
procurement of equipment to be used at installations of the Air 
Weather Service. Perhaps it might be well to tell us just a bit more 
in detail just exactly what this Air Weather Service is; how it operates, 
and its general purpose. 


AIR WEATHER SERVICE 


General Picuer. The Air Weather Service has a global responsi- 
bility to furnish large-scale weather information to the Air Force 
wherever it is located. The Air Weather Service operates weather 
reconnaissance squadrons which are broken down into flights, and by 
flying long tracks on predetermined schedules can furnish what is 
called synoptic weather which covers large areas of the earth’s surface 
in contrast to local forecasting. 

Examples of this type of operation which are greatly publicized 
are the operations of the flights from Guam and Bermuda where 
much of their activity is devoted to finding hurricanes and giving 
warning to the Pacific islands from the bomb base and to the east 
coast of the United States from the Bermuda base. 

This portion is publicized because it has an effect on the people, 
but it is actually a minor portion of their mission. Their primary job 
is to furnish to the weather central in Washington, and the subcentrals 
throughout the world, weather so that combat operations can be 

redicted ahead and conducted either using bad weather or to avoid 
ad weather. 


RECORDING AND OBSERVING INSTRUMENTS 


Mr. Scrivner. We find on page 65 of the detailed justifications a 
list of some 17 items. Some are rather modest as to cost. Some are 
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rather expensive. Item No. 1 you already have four and you are 
seeking another at a cost of $87,000. What is that item and what is 
its particular use? 

Mr. Pace. The item in question, sir, is a rather large collection 
under a central tank, you might call it, of a number of recording and 
observing instruments. There are many areas in the world where it 
is not feasible or possible to have personnel constantly throughout 
the year to maintain a permanent recording and observing station. 
This is expecially true in the Arctic where you cannot get in with the 
personnel and where it would not be desirable to build facilities to 
house the personnel. 

This item was a limited procurement item designed to work 
unattended for periods of 3 to 6 months. In other words, it observes 
its various perimeters, records them, and then through radio trans- 
mits to the observing stations where the readings are taken. This 
item keeps operating unattended for periods up to 6 months. 

Mr. Scrivner. Are any of these in use now? 

Mr. Pacer. There are four in use. 

Mr. Scrivner. How well have they stood up in their automatic 
phase unattended? 

Mr. Pace. The first 2 we bought in 2 increments. We bought 2 
in 1952 and 2 more in 1954. These are hand-assembled items in the 
Signal Corps Laboratory, and admittedly the first two were mainte- 
nance hogs, I would call them. In the first of these devices there was 
a screen in the carbureter that was a little too fine. We got a little 
more dust than we thought we would, and in the first couple of weeks 
the screen clogged up and the generating equipment stopped running. 
The latter 2 corrected many of the deficiencies that existed in the 
first 2 models. 

Mr. Scrivner. Are they working satisfactorily? 

Mr. Pacer. They are working satisfactorily. 


ATMOSPHERIC RESEARCH 


Mr. Scrivner. The next most costly item is No. 9. 

Captain Ciaus. The atmospheric research at the Air Force Cams 
bridge Research Center has an extensive balloon program for gathering 
air research data. We have 5 sites where this information is gathered; 
3 in the zone of the interior and 2 overseas. Normally, these balloons 
that are sent up to gather the information utilize helium, but because 
there is a very good possibility in time of war that we will not be able 
to obtain sufficient amounts of helium, especially for the overseas 
sources, we have to utilize hydrogen. In order to obtain working 
data on the differences between utilizing hydrogen and helium, we 
require this hydrogen generator to be sent overseas to utilize hydrogen 
in place of helium. Hydrogen cannot be shipeed commercially except 
at very high transportation cost, and the amount that we utilize for 
the bolloon launchings is a tremendous amount. 

Mr. Scrivner. In other words, it is cheaper to get a generator and 
ship it over an manufacture it overseas than it is to try to manufacture 
it here and ship it over? 

Captain Cuiaus. Yes, sir. 
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AIRBORNE RADIOSONDE RECORDER 


Mr. Scrivner. We have gone over many of these items in the past. 
Is there any new item in here that is worthy of discussion? For 
instance, I notice item No. 6, where you state that vou have none but 
are going to procure 210 of these radiosondes. Is that something 
new? Have we procured them in the past, or are you getting new 
equipment? 

Mr. Pace. With reference to the airborne radiosonde recorder, 
General Picher mentioned the extension of our ground-observing global 
system into the air to cover those areas where we cannot reach it by 
ground means. We have a current system of dropping radiosondes— 
what we call drop sondes—from the aircraft as one of the means of 
obtaining information from the aircraft in flight. 

In the current system we drop this little transmitter with a record- 
ing instrument in it, and it transmits back to the aircraft. Until this 
new item was developed the radio operator, using a standard radio 
receiver in the aircraft, took this information in code and wrote it 
down on a little piece of paper as long as they could receive from the 
drop sonde. Since he was a radio operator and not a meteorological 
man they could not convert the information into what it actually 
meant in terminology, plus the fact that the human error enters into 
it, "i to whether he is able to take it down correctly as fast as it puts 
it down. 

The Air Force decided the only way to really accomplish this was 
to have it recorded automatically, which relieves the operator of this 
problem. It is operated on a much better frequency, which is differ- 
ent from the aircraft frequency. 

This radiosonde recorder is the automatic device in the aircraft. 
As you drop this, it transmits out and automatically receives and 
records and translates it, so that you can look at it and have your 
complete weather report on the thing. 


Rapro.oaicaL, BrotoaicaL, AND CHEMICAL EQUIPMENT 


Mr. Scrivner. Project 272 relates to radiological, biological, and 
chemical equipment which, again, is a subject we have discussed in 
ast years. It is not necessary to insert all the detailed justifications, 
ut we will insert at this point in the record a portion of page 2-66. 
(The information is as follows:) 


ProcraM 270. Masor EQuipMENT 


Project 272. Radiological, biological, and chemical equipment (obli- 
gations): 


Radiological, biological, and chemical equipment consists of both airborne and 
ground instruments and apparatus which are employed solely -in the detection of 
and defense against radiological, biological, and chemical agents. Adequate 
defense against these agents requires detection equipment at all installations. 
In addition, there is the need to aggressively continue the pursuit of research into 
the nuciear and biological fields in order that the best possible detection instru- 
ments may be developed for use. 

This estimate will provide for adequate defense against radiological agents for 
certain installations. Nonstandard items of equipment are required to support 
the Air Research and Development Command for further research of these types 
of equipments. 
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Mr. Scrivner. Then on page 67 there is a list of 14 different types 
of equipment to be procured with these funds, some of which are 
familiar to us and some of which are not. In view of their technical 
nature I would suggest that while this is not particularly classi- 
fied—although some of it is—the discussion of these items should be 
off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 


Puorocrapuic EquirpMENT 


Mr. Scrivner. The next subject for presentation is project No. 
273, “Photographic equipment.’’ We will insert in the record at this 
point a portion of the detailed justifications on page 2-68. 

(The information is as follows:) 


Program 270. Masor Equipment 


Project 723. Photographic equipment (obligations): 
1953 actual . $17, 149, 513 

Photographic equipment consists of airborne and ground instruments and ap- 
paratus which are designed for and employed in the field of aerial and ground 
photography, including the processes of making, printing, and developing still 
and motion pictures. The function of photography is required to provide the 
combat units of the Air Force with intelligence and for plotting air missions. It 
is likewise required to provide the supporting units of the Air Force as a train- 
ing device for the indoctrination and education of personnel in all phases and 
operations of the Air Force. 

In addition to providing necessary equipment quantities for combat and sup- 
port forces in being, this list includes quantities of photographic equipments re- 
quired for new units which phase into the Air Force program in fiscal year 1955. 
These requirements were determined through the application of the unit allow- 
ance lists—base allowance lists (UAL—BAL) and unit property record and equip- 
ment authorization lists (UPREAL) averages of installations and units to com- 
parable organizations contained in the fiscal year 1955 Air Force programs. 


AERIAL RECONNAISSANCE CAMERAS 


Mr. Scrivner. General, of course we are familiar with many of the 
types of photographic operations that the Air Force has, and the need 
for them. Those who have had any contact with photography at all 
realize that there is no such thing as a cheap piece of photographic 
equipment, but when we look here and see cameras costing all the 
way from $100,000 to $200,000 or more it sort of takes our breath. 
What can you tell us, for instance, about items Nos. 1 and 2? 

General Dav. I believe Captain Claus had better discuss these. 

Captain Ciaus. These are special equipments required by the 
Wright Air Development Center in formulating new aerial recon- 
naissance cameras. They are attempting to develop these cameras 
so that they can run their aerial and aerial reconnaissance 


at night as well as in the daytime. They are actually experimental 
items to develop these particular reconnaissance cameras. 


PHOTOGRAMMETRIC RADAR SET 


Mr. Scrivner. Item No. 4 is the photogrammetric radar set. Does 
that work in connection with the two cameras you have been talking 
about? 
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Captain Ciaus. Yes, sir; that is for the same requirement, the 
development for tactical aircraft. 

General Dav. The term “photogrammetric”? means measurement 
in addition to photography. This is a scheme for taking measure- 
ments from photographs through the radar set. 

Mr. Scrivner. We see other items in here such as special cameras 
for night reconnaissance, special projectors, special editing equipment, 
and so on. 

RECORDAK 


Then we come down to item No. 14, a Recordak. You state a 
need for 858; you have 608; and you need 250 more. 

For what does the Air Force use them? 

Mr. Guernsey. This is an item, Mr. Chairman, we use to view our 
microfilm pictures with. It is used for our engineering shops. It is 
used for our repair depots, where they have the engineering drawings. 
They have the blowups of various components of the aircraft. They 
can put these in this recorder and it will break them out, where you 
can store in a small place, the details of certain of our technical 
equipments. 

It is also used in the storage of microfilm records, where it is ad- 
visable to store for long-term storage. It is used by depots, air 
depots and repair points. 


Test EquipMENT 


Mr. Scrivner. Project 275 relates to “Test equipment.” 

We will insert a portion of the justifications on page 2-71 in the 
record at this point. 

(The information is as follows:) 


Procram 270. OrneR Mason EQuipMENT 


Project 275. Test equipment (obligations): 


Test equipment consists of electronics test equipment, instruments, powere 
and manual operated tools and machinery and related apparatus, designed for, 
and exclusively employed in the performance of repair, overhaul, and major 
maintenance work, as well as in maintenance research projects. This equipment 
is primarily used at major overhaul depots and at research, development, and test 
activities. This equipment is required to assure the maintenance support neces- 
sary to the latest types of aircraft and their components and accessories. 

New and changing strategic and tactical concepts in the fields of high speed, 
high altitude, and global operations of the Air Force necessitates the continuous 
evaluation of equipment to be used and it is therefore necessary to gear require- 
ments for test equipment to new technological advancements. 

The requirements indicated in this estimate are Pagar of test equipment 
required for new installations and units included in the planned expansion of the 
Air Force. Unit allowance list—base allowance list and unit property record 
and equipment authorization list averages for bases and units were projected for 
comparable bases and units resulting in the computed gross réquirements for test 
equipment for these organizations. 


Mr. Scrivner. While the detailed justifications give some informa- 
tion, and on further pages we find a list of the items of test equipment 
you will procure, General, can you tell us in just a little more detail 
what use is to be made ce of these items of test equipment 
we are now discussing? 
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General Dav. Aircraft in a modern air force have become so com- 
plex, not only in themselves but in all the necessary installed 
equipment. This complexity is noted in such things as the bombing 
navigational systems. Many of these systems use electronics exten- 
sively. The equipment must be calibrated and checked before each 
mission. 

Over and beyond that, in overhauling many of these components as 
well as the aircraft itself there are many tests of an extremely complex 
nature compared to aviation 20 or 30 years ago, and test equipment is 
becoming one of our prime necessities. 

Mr. Scrivner. In other words, in this day and age you cannot 
afford to just assume that merely because a plane will fiy it will 
perform all of the missions given to it? 

General Dav. That is correct, sir. 

Mr. Scrivner. So that to be sure every piece of equipment that the 
plane carries—electronics and all the rest of it—will work satisfactorily, 
you must, before it leaves on its mission, test those pieces of apparatus 
to be sure they can do what they are supposed to do. 

General Dav. That is correct, sir. 

Mr. Scrivner. Inasmuch as some of these items are of a highly 
technical nature, and 1 or 2 are classified, we will discuss them off 
the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 


Fiyina anp EQUIPMENT 


Mr. Scrivner. We find that the next item to be discussed is “‘Fly- 
ing field and shop equipment,” project No. 276. 

Ve will insert a portion of the detailed justifications on page 2-74 
in the record at this point. 

(The information is as follows:) 


ProGraM 270. OTHER Masor EQUIPMENT 


Project 276: Flying field and shop equipment (obligations) : 
1954 estimate 115, 715, 253 
1955 estimate 88, 244, 000 


Flying field and shop equipment consists of shop and warehouse installed tools, 
and machinery and related mobile-type equipment used primarily on the flying 
field. This equipment is required for maintenance and overhaul work of both 
aircraft and ground equipment and in the mechanical preparations for flight 
of all aircraft. 

The equipment contained in this estimate will provide for necessary maintenance 
and overhaul work required during fiscal year 1955. The equipment will also 
provide necessary aircraft support equipment required in fulfilling the planned 
operational programs during fiscal year 1955. These equipments must be placed 
on order during the ensuing fiscal year to fulfill initial issue requirements for new 
bases and organizations, necessary aircraft support and replacement requirements. 


Mr. Scrivner. On pages 2-75 and 2-76 of the justifications we 
find a list of some 45 different types of equipment to be used either 
on flying fields or in our shops. Most of the items requested here are 
a continuation of previous procurement programs, althouzh a few 
indicate that they are new requirements, inasmuch as we have none 
on hand. All of these are interesting. I can see that it would serve 
no useful purpose to go into extreme detail on the record about them. 
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GENERATOR SET 


However, I do notice item No. 16, which calls for an expenditure of 
$12 million relating to a generator set. You set out here that you 
need 7,570 of them and that you are now procuring your last 750. 

What is this set and how do you determine that you need that 
many? 

General Dav. This item is the generator set authorized for starting, 
ground checking, and preflighting the electronics system in the B-47, 
the B—-45, and practically all the jet-fighter-type aircraft. An example 
of the authorization of this item is 1 per 3 for a fighter squadron. 

Mr. Scrivner. How many is it for a bomber squadron? 

General Dav. Thirteen each of these generators are authorized to 
a B-47 wing, in addition to the electrical support systems also author- 
ized the B-47 wing. 

Mr. Scrivner. Will we have 7,000 jets? 

General Dav. We certainly will; yes, sir. 


MODERNIZATION OF THE AIR FORCE 


Mr. Manon. What is the extent of the modernization of the Air 
Force at this time? We usually have that information but J have 
not noticed it being given. 

General Dav. I will have to pass that on to General Picher. 

Mr. Manon. Have you given that in previous testimony? 

General Picnrer. No;I have not, sir. This should be off the record, 
sir. 
Mr. Manon. Not the extent of modernization of the Air Force. 
In other words, is it 60 percent or 80 percent? It has been in the 
record and has been often discussed and debated on the floor and in 
the press as to the Navy and the Air Foree. Now, if it has to be off 
the record all right. 

Mr. Scrivner. Numbers have been off the record. 

Mr. Manon. Not percentages but numbers, 

Mr. ScrtvNer. Numbers have been, but not percentages. 

General Picher. May I give you a quick rundown and we can see 
what we can put on the record. Do you want it as of this date? 

Mr. Manon. I just wanted to know. 

General Picuer. As of now? 

Mr. Manon. Asof any time, 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Manon. I would like to know the extent of modernization of 
the Air Force as of this date; as of June 30, 1954, and as of June 30, 
1955. If you can project it beyond that date it would be helpful. 

General Picnrer. We can project that through end fiscal year 1957 
very easily, sir. 

Mr. Manon. Will you put in the record what you appropriately 
can put in the record, and will you supply the chairman of our com- 
mittee with maybe a more ample statement than you can afford to 
put in the hearings? 

General Picuer. Related to these same dates? 

Mr. Manon. Yes. 

General Picuer. Yes, sir. 
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(The information is as follows:) 


Right now the aircraft in the combat and airlift wings in the Air Force are 76 
percent modern. On June 30, 1954, this percentage will have increased to 80 
reent; on June 30, 1955, to 94 percent; on June 30, 1956, to 99 percent and on 
une 30, 1957, when we will have achieved the 137 combat and airlift wings, the 
aircraft in these wings will be 100 percent modern. 

Mr. Manon. When will the Air Force be fully modern? 

General Picuer. The 137-wing force at end fiscal year 1957 is now 
planned to be fully equipped with modern aircraft, and all the 137 
wings will have combat capabilities. 

Mr. Manon. How can you jibe that statement with this statement 
which I now make: That in 1957 our research and development and 
experience will have indicated far better types than we will then have, 
and we will be in the process of designing and building better aircraft. 

General Prcuer. As you suggested earlier, there is no absolute 
definition of modernization of a force, since it is related to two things; 
our progress in technological achievement in being able to make better 
aircraft than we have in the inventory, and the progress of any other 
people in the world, whether friendly or enemy, in being able to make 
aircraft better than we have. We would be forced by the advance 
of Russia, say, in the production of large jet transcontinental bombing 
aircraft, to improve the aircraft in a similar category in the Air Force 
inventory even though the large aircraft we have, such as the B-36, 
have not yet reached an age when you would normally consider 
retiring them. 

Mr. Scrivner. It is a constantly progressive program of improve- 
ment here to offset some improvement some place else. It never 
becomes static? 

General Picuer. No, sir. When I say in 1957 we will have a par- 
ticular type of unit equipped with modern aircraft I also mean we will 
have in research and development or in preproduction or maybe even 
starting in production an aircraft better than the one we have. ‘The 
increases are so large in performance now—each model becomes so 
much better than the one that we have—that you cannot in this 
extremely competitive and expensive business of modernizing the Air 
Force keep from buying those airplanes to maintain your superiority. 

Mr. Scrivner. Well, you have an example of that already in 
replacing your F—86 with your F—100. 

General Picurr. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Scrivner. Probably by the time we get production rolling on 
the F—100 we will be moving forward to the F-111 or F—115 or some- 
thing else. We never seem to stand still. 

General Dav. May I remark at this point, Mr. Chairman, that 
when you do replace these aircraft and retire the older ones you must 
also retire the spares pertaining thereto, as I brought out previously. 


CARGO PLANE CRASH, HUNTINGTON, TENN, 


Mr. Manon. You mentioned this business of cargo aircraft. I 
was recently shocked by the news of the tragic crash of an Air Force 
cargo plane in Tennessee. There is no need to place the details of 
this particular crash on the record, as my principal interest is in the 
overall picture, but I wish you would submit to the committee tomor- 
row a detailed report on the recent tragedy. 
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(The information follows:) 


The following excerpts are from an investigation made by the commanding 
officer of the troop carrier wing of the Fairchild C-119 medium troop-carrier 
aircraft at Huntington, Tenn., on February 26, 1954, which resulted in the death 
of the pilot and three crew members and the total destruction of the airplane. 

The aircraft approached the city from south to north, passing over the center 
of the town at from 150 to 200 feet above the ground. This initial pass was 
followed immediately by a steep turn to the right with another pass over the town 
on an east-west direction. The aircraft was traveling at high speed, estimated 
by former Air Force officers to be between 225 and 250 miles per hour. Upon 
reaching the center of town at near rooftop height, a fast turning sharp pullout 
to the right was made and the structure of the aircraft began to disintegrate. 
The right outer wing panel failed, followed by fire of the fuel released from the 
wing tank and collapse of the left wing to the rear. The left tail boom, tail sur- 
faces, and clamshell doors fell from the airplane. The remainder of the fuselage 
and engines described a parabolic arc, clearing trees and buildings to the point of 
impact from which the fuselage slid and cartwheeled through a drainage ditch 
with almost complete destruction of the remaining structure. The aircraft did 
not strike any object prior to its disintegration. 

Local property damage consisted mainly of damaged roofs, broken windows, 
and minor fire damage. A legal officer and facilities have been established in 
the town for the purpose of processing the clearance. 

The pilot of the aircraft had 436 hours first-pilot time on this type of aircraft, 

s 426 copilot time on the C-119 and had performed a tour of duty in the Far 
me Air Force in the squadron equip with this aircraft. He had completed 
entire transition checkout training, had completed the mobile training detachment 
course on the C-119 and was a fully qualified troop-carrier pilot. 

He was operating under competent flight orders to perform a local training 
flight of 6 hours duration, which would include 1 hour maximum performance 
takeoffs and landings, 10 ground-control approaches and thereafter VOR ap- 
proaches on the omnirange facility. No element of the directed training was 
accomplished. 

Thorough investigation reveals that the troop-carrier group and especially the 
squadron supervision of training is excellent. The squadron operations officer 
personally gave the pilot a detailed briefing prior to his departure on this mission. 
Group and squadron operating procedures indicate that constant emphasis is 
placed on adherence to directives and regulations. The troop-carrier group has 
received three flying safety awards and records indicate that this major accident 
is the first one that has occurred since the activation of the unit in February 1953. 


PILOT RECKLESSNESS 


Mr. Manon. It seems to me that when Air Force pilots buzz their 
hometowns and do other stunts of foolish and reckless nature there 
has been some fault in the Air Force training program. Why is the 
the Air Force not able to train people in such a way that they will 
not do those reckless and foolhardy things? I know there is an ele- 
ment of human error there and all of that, but I think there is some- 
thing wrong when those kinds of things keep happening. 

General Picner. I would agree with you, sir, that it shows a lack 

of control of the flying personnel when such accidents do happen. 
Your last statement would indicate that they are quite frequent. I 
think you will notice that there has been over the past recent years 
a great improvement in reducing the number of accidents of that type. 
That does not in any way condone one, but it shows that our control 
in the discipline of our pilots is improving. 


PILOT DISCIPLINE 


Mr. Manon. I wonder if there is any record in the Air Force ar- 
chives of anybody having been severely disciplined for buzzing some 
selected target, such as the home of a girl friend or a hometown? 
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General Picuer. It is recognized by the Air Force that such opera- 
tions do not contribute either to the public welfare or to the good 
repute or decent operations of the Air Force. In cases where they 
are reported— and they always are— disciplinary action is taken against 
the individual. The circumstances are investigated. If there is an 
accident it is investigated by an accident investigating board. Other- 
wise disciplinary action is taken, and it probably would result in 
relieving the pilot from flying status, as a minimum. 

Mr. Manon. For a period of time? 

General PicHer. Depending on the individual concerned, which 
must always be considered. 

Mr. Manon. Do you know of your own firsthand knowledge that 
disciplinary action has been taken in numbers of cases where there 
has been this sort of practice? 

General Picner. Not of my own personal knowledge, sir. 

Mr. Manon. Will you see that you are assured on that, for the 
record? 

General Picuer. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Manon. Somebody in the Air Force must know. I realize 
that is not particularly in your field of operations. I think it is serious. 
For these people to just get killed everywhere and these expensive 
aircraft to be destroyed and innocent civilians to be threatened like 
this is not good. 

General Picuer. Sir, the Air Force heartily agrees. 

Mr. Mauon. We here who are in the business of providing funds 
for the Air Force—at least of submitting the request to Congress— 
seem to me to have an appropriate interest im this situation. 

General Picuer. Yes, sir. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

(The information is as follows:) 

Since January 1, 1953, to date, we have had a total of 46 confirmed cases of 
violations of regulations, consisting of flying below authorized minimums. 
Corrective action listed below has been taken in 41 of these cases. Action is 
still pending on five of these cases. 


Removed from flying status . 
Courts-martial 
Fine or reprimand under the 15th article of war 1 
Administrative reprimand 
Verbal reprimand 6 
Adaline (includes indoctrination of pilot(s), retraining, establishing 

Ss. O. 6 
Flying Evaluation Board 5 
Written admonition 2 


3 
7 
1 


Of the 7 cases listed under ‘‘Courts-martial,’’ 1 was acquitted, the rest received 
heavy fines. One officer was fined $72 per month for 6 months, received a repri- 
mand, and was restricted to the base for 2 months. Two others who were aviation 
cadets received suspended bad-conduct discharges and were fined $250. 


Urinities EquipMENT 


Mr. Scrivner. The next project to be discussed is project 277, 
“Utilities equipment.” We will insert a portion of the justification, 
page 2-78, in the record at this point. 
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Program 270. OrHER Mason EqQuipMENT 


Project 277. Utilities equipment (obligations): 
1953 actual $1, 862, 955 


This estimate will provide for the procurement of utilities equipment required 
at air bases and for tactical organizations in the field which are not located at 
permanent installations. 

The equipment in this project is necessary for self-sufficiency of deployed units 
in isolated geographical locations. Refrigerated warehouses for food conservation 
and water distillation units for conversion of salt water to purified drinking water 
and other related i.  — is necessary in maintaining morale and health of 
Air Force personnel. he equipment contained in this estimate consists of (1) 


initial issue requirements for bases and organizational units, (2) replacement 
requirements which are computed through the application of wearout factors 
to the equipment currently being used, and (3) requirements to support the Air 
Research and Development Command special research projects. 


Mr. Scrivner. This is a comparatively small item. The major 
portion of it relates to the distilling of salt water. 


Foop Service EquiPpMENT 


Project 278 is for food service equipment. We will insert a portion 
of the justification page 2-80 in the record at this point. 
(The information is as follows:) 


ProGcraM 270. Orner Masor 


Project 278. Food service equipment (obligations) : 
1953 actual $2, 096, 463 
713, 708 
332, 000 


Food service equipment consists of kitchen, dining, culinary, and baking equip- 
ment. This equipment is required for installation and use in Air Force dining 
facilities and field kitchens. 

This estimate will provide quantities for new installations and units which 
phase into the Air Force program in fiscal year 1955. The average requirement 
for food service equipment reflected in the unit allowance lists, base allowance 
lists, and unit property recora and equipment authorization lists were projected 
for comparable bases and units, respectively, in accordance with the planned 
expansion of the Air Force during fiscal vear 1955. 

his estimate will also provide for replacement requirements which were gen- 
erated through the application of wear-out factors to the equipment currently 
being used. 

Materiel reserve requirements were computed in accordance with the Air Force 
equipping pohey for prestocking equipment and supplies. 

Assets, which consist of stocks on hand and on order undelivered, have been 
deducted from the gross requirement to determine the net requirement for these 
types of equipment. 

In the computation of requirements, 1t was necessary to consider the lead time 
involved in the procurement of an item to determine the quantity required to be 
budgeted for during fiscal year 1955. Accordingly, the planned expansion of the 
Air Force was phased into 3 periods: (1) June 30, 1955, (2) December 31, 1955, 
and (3) June 30, 1956, to correspond, respectively, to the 3 general lead times of 
items of equipment (1) 0-3 months, (2) 3-9 months, and (3) over 9 months. In 
addition, the procurement status of each item has been considered to assure deliv- 
ery in accoraance with the phasea activation of organizations during the periods 
mentioned above. 


Mr. Scrivner. What that amounts to, largely, is that these new 


funds will provide for refrigeration units for the various bases and 
installations. 


|_| 
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LAUNDRY AND Dry-CLeanine EquipMENT 


Project 279 is for laundry and dry-cleaning equipment, and involves 
me a matter of $44,000, as shown by the detailed justifications. We 
will insert a portion of page 2-82 in the record at this point. 

(The information is as follows:) 


ProcraM 270. OTHER Masor EQuipMEeNT 


Project 279. Laundry and dry-cleaning equipment (obligations) : 
1953 actual 


Laundry and dry-cleaning equipment is utilized at Air Force owned laundry and 
dry-cleaning facilities. 

This estimate will provide for the replacement of laundry and dry-cleaning 
equipment presently in use at Air Force owned and operated laundries. This 
requirement was generated through the application of wear-out factors to the 
equipment currently being used. 

Mr. Scrivner. Where are these to be installed? 

Mr. Guernsey. These will be in the laundries in our overseas bases, 
Earns, They will also be used in some of the Zone of Interior 

ases. The basic requirement here is for overseas bases, plus those 
Zone of Interior bases where the Air Force does not have commercial 
facilities. 

TRANSPORTATION 


Mr. Scrivner. The final item for program 270 calls for an estimated 
amount for transportation to the first destination. 


Project 


Mr. Scrivner. The final item to be considered today is program 
299, which is a classified project, all of which will be discussed off the 
record, 

Upon the conclusion of the discussion of this item the committee 
will stand adjourned until tomorrow morning. 

(Discussion off the record.) 


Monpay, Marcu 8, 1954. 
WEAPONS AND AMMUNITION 


WITNESS 


LT. COL. J. A. WATSON, CHIEF, BUDGET REQUIREMENTS BRANCH, 
ARMANENT DIVISION, DIRECTORATE OF SUPPLY AND SERVICES 


SURVIVAL KITS 


(Eprror’s Norr.—For further discussion on this subject matter 
see pages 318 and 435 of this hearing.) 

Mr. Scrivner. The committee will come to order. 

General Asensto. We have with us Colonel Watson, of Head- 
quarters, United States Air Force, who has brought for the inspection 
of the committee a typical survival kit, as well as an extra example 
of the type of weapon included therein. 

Colonel Watson. Mr. Chairman, in your previous questioning on 
program 210 you stated you had seen a kit in Korea which did not 


|_| 
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contain an over-and-under gun. I brought you the gun which I 
believe you saw in that kit. 

This [indicating] is the M-4, .22 caliber rifle. 

Mr. Scrivner. Is that the one they use the hornet in? 

Colonel Watson. Yes, it is. It is contained in 4 of the 6 various 
types of sustenance kits that we have. This is a limited standard 
rifle. 

The standard rifle is the M-—6 contained in the latest type kit. This 
[indicating] is the over-and-under gun. It fires a .22 hornet and a 
410 cartridge. 

Mr. Scrivner. How long has the M-6 been standard? 

Colonel Watson. It has been standard for about 2 years now. 

Mr. Mauon. Are most of the kits equipped with the over-and-under 
gun, or the other type? 

Colonel Watson. Mostly with the over-and-under gun. There are 
66,600 of this type [indicating] and 34,910 of the other type. 

Mr. Scrivner. There are 34,000 with just the .22? 

Colonel Watson. Yes. However, some of the kits containing the 
M-—4 weapon have been used since procurement in 1950-51. 

Mr. Scrivner. How much ammunition do you put into each kit? 

Colonel Watson. 100 rounds of .22 cartridges and 39 rounds of .410. 

Mr. Scrivner. You have to get out a lot of survival kits to use up 
the .410 ammunition. 

Colonel Watson. We have on hand 2,400,000 rounds of .410 which 
is some 200,000 rounds less than required to fill all the kits. 

Mr. Scrivner. You said that you had 66,000 kits and that you were 
going to use 39 rounds of .410? 

Colonel Watson. That is correct. 

The total requirement is 2,597,000 rounds. 

Mr. Manon. Why do you not keep enough supplies of this .410 
ammunition and .22 ammunition on hand to take care of the situation? 

Mr. Scrivner. How many kits do you provide all told? 

Colonel Watson. 101,000. 

Mr. Scrivner. Those are not all the same? 

Colonel Warson. No. 

Mr. Scrivner. Depending upon which part of the globe we are 
operating in will depend upon what you have in the kit? 

Colonel Warson. That is correct. There are different types of 
kits designed for the tropics, the Arctic, and the Temperate Zone. 
There is a seat-type kit for the fighter pilot. and the back-type kit 
for the crew members. There is a total of five different types of 
sustenance kits, which include the M—4 or M-6 survival weapons. 

Mr. Scrivner. How much are you providing for the pilots and how 
many for the crew members? 

Colonel Watson. I do not have the specific breakout of pilots and 
crews. 

Mr. Scrivner. The last time that I was at the Air Materiel Com- 
mand there were then some modifications being made in the survival 
kits. What change has been made recently? 

Colonel Watson. They are now maintaining the components 
ay and they pack the kits with the components as they need 
them. 

Mr. Scrivner. Where is that done, in the area theater of operation? 

Colonel Warson. That is correct. 
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Mr. Scrivner. So you would ship certain components to Alaska, 
for example and assemble the kits there? 

Colonel Watson. That is correct. 

Mr. Scrivner. I think that is all. 

Mr. Manon. Let us see what else is in the kit. 

Colonel Watson. I might read you the list from which the kit is 
selected. There is a sleeping bag; candle wax; wrist compass; water 
container; food packets; fuel ration heating for the stove; flying 
gloves, very light; winter-type mechanic's gloves; ski goggles; mos- 
quito head nets; insect repellant; a jackknife; manual; a survival 
mirrow—emergency signaling; ointments; rifle, saw, knife: shovel 
assembly; socks of three different types; a stove, tissue, matches, 
cartridges, and a signal device, day and night. 

Mr. Scrivner. Colonel Watson, in referring back to some of the 
presentation made of last year we find that in connection with the 
information relative to .410 caliber ammunition we were told that this 
requirement related to survival kits and at that time it was anticipated 
that during that fiscal year 25,000 A-1, 13,000 B-1 and 10,000 C-1 
kits would be required. Now we find in your discussion it is antici- 
pated in fiscal year 1955 there will be somewhere in the neighborhood 
of 101,000 of these kits. Therefore, I would like to have you tell us, 
please, what brings about the more than doubling of the survival kits 
in fiscal year 1955 as compared with fiscal year 1954. 

Colonel Watson. The kits containing the weapon (.22 caliber 
rifle or .22 caliber or .410 gage over-under rifle shotgun) are called 
sustenance kits. ‘These kits with the exception of the weapons and 
ammunition, which are procured in program 210, are budgeted and 
procured in program 420; however, no funds are being requested by 
the Air Force in the fiscal year 1955 budget for these items. No 
procaine of these kits or weapons has been made by the Air 

orce since fiscal year 1951. 

We procured a total of 101,510 sustenance kit components and 
complete sustenance kits during fiscal year 1950 and 1951, which 
contained either the M—4 or M-6 survival weapon. Of this quantity, 
98,532 complete kits were assembled leaving a balance of 2,978 to 
support individual item requirements through damage and deteriora- 
tion. Since the fiscal year 1950 and 1951 procurements, 10,934 
complete kits have been lost due to combat in Korea, over-water and 
over-land crashes, fires and similar type of losses, leaving the present 
day inventory balance of 87,598 complete kits. Issues of individual 
components at different rates preclude further consideration of the 
2,978 balanced assemblies as kit assets. The fiscal year 1954 budget 
request for survival equipment did not include a requirement for these 
sustenance kits, but was for other survival equipment items, such as 
parachutes, liferafts, liferaft accessory kits, and radio survival kits. 

The last procurement of the survival weapons in fiscal year 1951 
was made by a military interdepartment purchase request to the 
Army for the following items: 


.22 Hornet 410 gage over-under weapon, M-6 


For A-—1 sustenance kits 
For B-1 sustenance kits 
For C-—1 sustenance kits 
For F-1 sustenance kits 
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The t 
Force Ta 


A-1, B-1, C-1 and F-1 kits are authorized in the Air 
le of Allowance 1-21 at one per crew member and one 


per passenger a, transported on tactical aircraft in support of 


the Strategic Air 


ommand mobility plan. The t 
authorized one per Strategic Air Command crew mem 


would be, engaged in very long range flights. 
Mr. Scrivner. Thank you, gentlemen. 


CHIEF OF STAFF, OPERATIONS 


e E-1 kit is 
er who is, or 


Fripay, Marcu 5, 1954. 


MAINTENANCE AND OPERATIONS 
WITNESSES 


BRIG. GEN. F. J. DAU, DEPUTY DIRECTOR, DIRECTORATE OF SUP- 
PLY AND SERVICES, HEADQUARTERS AIR MATERIAL COMMAND 
MAJ. GEN. O. 8. PICHER, ASSISTANT FOR PROGRAMING, DEPUTY 


MAJ. GEN. M. J. ASENSIO, DIRECTOR OF BUDGET, DEPUTY CHIEF 


OF STAFF, COMPTROLLER 


HUGH O. CROW, CHIEF, MAINTENANCE AND OPERATIONS DIVI- 
SION, DIRECTORATE OF BUDGET, DEPUTY CHIEF OF STAFF, 


COMPTROLLER 


HYDE GILLETTE, DEPUTY FOR BUDGET AND PROGRAM MANAGE- 
MENT OFFICE, ASSISTANT SECRETARY OF THE AIR FORCE 


(MANAGEMENT) 


Amounts available for obligation 


1953 actual 


1954 estimate 


1955 estimate 


Appropriation or estimate... .......... 
Transferred to— 
“Military personnel requirements, Air Force,” pur- 
suant to Public Law 488 
“Military personnel re Air Force,” pur- 
suant to Public Law 1 


“Military p personnel, ‘ary, pursuant t to 0 Public 
1 


Adjusted appropriation or estimate 
Reimbursements from other accounts 


Total available for obligation. 


Unobligated balance, estimate savings... 


Obligations incurred 
Comparative transfer from— 


“Aireraft and related procurement, Air Force’’_..__- 


“Contingencies, Air Force 


“Major procurement than aircraft, Air 


“Military personnel, Air Force 
“Research and development, Air Force’’. 
“Maintenance and operations, Army’”’.- 
«Local currency operations, Japan’’. 
“Goods and services provided by the Federal Re- 
publie of Germany and the Berlin Magistrat’”’__ 
Cc omparative transfer to— 
“Military personnel, Air Force” 
“Consolidated working fund, Federal Civil Defense 
Defense Administration” 


$3, 600, 000, 000 


—75, 000, 000 
—73, 852, 000 
— 250, 000, 000 


3, 201, 148, 000 
164, 956, 268 


55, 000, 
119, 451, 200 


” 123; 682, 000 


3, 366, 104, 268 
— 10, 267, 616 


3, 274, 451, 200 
—40, 000, 000 


3, 778, 682, 000 


3, 355, 836, 652 
4, 577, 000 
11, 448, 485 


3, 234, 451,200 | 3, 778, 682, 000 
| 
7, 544, 000 
| 63, 471, 669 82, 733, 000 |-..---.-------.- 
| 
Se 3, 443, 468, 343 | 8, 323,424,200 | 3, 778, 682, 000 
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Obligations by activities 


Description 


1953 actual 


1954 estimate | 


1955 estimate 


Direct Obligations 


. Operation of aircraft - 
. Organization, base and maintenance e equipm ent and 


supplies. 


. Logistical support 


Training support. - 

Operatione! support. 
Research and test support... 
Medical support 


. Servicewide support 


Total direct 


Obligations Payable Out of Reimbursements 
From Other Accounts 


. Operation of aircraft 


. Organization, base and maintenance equipment and 


supplies 


. Logistical support 

. Training support-- 

. Operational support 

. Research and test support _- 
. Medica] support 


Total obligations payable out of reimbursements 
from other accounts. 


Total obligations. 


3, 278, 512, 075. 


$946, 122, 153 


216, 883, 004 
1. 030, 773, 116 
213, 452, 192 
582, 100, 446 
77, 009, 292 
84, 377, 795 | 
127, 793, 987 


$789, 952, 100 


238, 578, 000 
1,070, 948, 000 
219, 153, 000 
593, 234, 000 
78, 745, 000 
68, 960, 900 | 
144, 402, 000 | 


3, 203, 973, 000 


$1, 085, 000, 000 


232, 000, 000 
1, 187, 000, 000 
230, 000, 000 
630, 000, 000 
80, 000, 000 
66, 000, 000 
145, 000, 0, 000 


83, 939, 253 


22, 823, 155 
10, 720, 062 
19, 438, 182 
11, 947, S60 


164, 956, 268 


3, 443, 468, 343 


Obligations by objects 


39, 560, 000 


19, 523, 
15, 595, 
13, 823, 
14, 024, 000 

930, 000 
15, 996, 000 


000 | 
200 | 
000 


119, 451, 200 | 
3, 323, 424, 200 


Object classification 


DEPARTMENT OF THE AIR FORCE 


Summary of Personal Services 


Total number of permanent positions ‘ae 
Full-time equivalent of all other positions _____- 
Average number of all employees - 


Average salaries and grades: 


General schedule grades: 
Average grade 

Crafts, protective, and custodial grades: 
Average salary 
Average grade_____- 

Ungraded positions: Average salary 


Personal service obligations: 


Permanent positions 

Other positions 

Regular pay in excess of 52-week base - 
Payment above basic rates_- 


Total personal service obligations _ 
Direct Obligations 


Personal 

Travel. 

Transportation of things. 

Communication services. 

Rents and utility services__. 

Printing and reproduction __. 

Other contractual services 
Labor contracts with foreign governments ! 
Labor provided by the Federal Republic of 

Germany and the Berlin | 


15 


Subtotal... 


Deduct charges for quarters and subsistence... __ 


Total direct 
1 See p. 201. 


1953 actual 


$984, 497, 7 
1, 209, § 
3, 809, 502 
35, 624, 


1954 estimate 


289, 
277, 039 


$3, 922 
GSs-5.1 


590 


$985, 941, 866 
1, 510, 576 

3, 912, 452 

33, 010, 306 


682, 000 


582, 000 


1955 estimate 


301, 795 
106 
291, 049 


$3, 918 
GS-5.0 


$3, 623 
CPC-4.5 
$3, 009 


$1, 008, 115, 422 
1, 346, 000 

3, 999, 990 

35, 650, 188 


1, 025, 141, 374 


1, 024, 375, 200 | 


1, 049, 111, 600 


1,021, 773, 288 
68, 968, 779 
158, 479, 195 
40, 764, 947 | 
55, 236, 131 | 
17, 282, 985 
556, 219, 974 
40, 046, 588 


18, 453, 465 | 
532 


6, 691, 829 


1,019, 196, 200 
71, 567, 100 
101, 006, 300 
54, 572, 400 
60, 329, 800 

17, 277, 000 
605, 500, 500 
38, 114, 000 


26, 557, 000 

1, 060, 445, 400 
140, 895, 400 
21, 000 

7, 089, 600 


1,045, 193, 600 
72, 590, 300 
113, 219, 500 
56, 643, 200 
65, 97 4, 100 

38, 925, 800 
28, 484, 000 

1, 355, 543, 200 

140, 516, 000 
18, 000 
7,329, 500 


3, 276, 084, 449 
952, 232 | 


3, 202, 571, 700 
1, 034, 700 


3, 654, 842, 000 
1, 151,000 


3, 275, 132, 217 | 


3, 201, 537, 000 


3, 653, 691, 000 


1 See p. 201. 


| 
| 
45, 997, 000 
17, 977, 000 
3 é | 18, 355, 000 
4 10, 234, 000 
13, 641, 000 
6 965, 664 | 1, 012, 000 
7 15, 124, 092 16, 466, 000 
| 
| 
| 
| | 
| | 
203, 334 
| 284, 122 | | 
$3, 813 | 
| | | | 
$3, 572 | 
$3, 101 $3, 172 
| 
08 
0 139, 352, 267 
1 86,471 | | 
Tax ents_ iz 
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Obligations by objects—Continued 


Object classification 


| 1953 actual 


DEPARTMENT OF THE AIR FORCE—continued 


Obligations Payable Out of Reimbursements From Other 


Accounts 
Personal services... 
Transportation of things 
Communication services 
Rents and utility services... 
Printing and repro: tuction 


Supplic s and materials_- 
Equipment 


Total obligations payable out ofreimbursements 
from other accounts... 


Total 


ALLOCATION TO DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE 


Total number of permanent positions 4 
Full-time equivalent of all other eras: 
Average number of all employees. i 


Average salaries and grades: 


01 


02 
03 
04 
05 
07 
09 
15 


General schedule grades: 
Average salary 
Average grade... __- 

Personal services: 
Permanent positions 
Other positions. -_. 
Regular pay in excess of 52-week base- 
Payment above basic rates 


Total personal services 
Travel 
T ransportation of things eae 
Communication services. - 
Rents and utility services 
Other contractual services 
Supplies and materials 
Taxes and assessments 


Total obligations 


ALLOCATION TO FEDERAL COMMUNICATIONS COMMISSION 


Total number of permanent positions. _____- 
Average number of all employees 


Average salaries and grades: 


01 


Total number of permanent positions 
Full-time equivalent of all other positions.._ 


General schedule grades: 

Personal services: 
Permanent positions 
Regular base in excess of 52-week base......____- 


Total personal services 
Travel 
Communication services 
Printing and reproduction- 
Other contractual services 
Supplies and materials 


ALLOCATION TO DEPARTMENT OF THE INTERIOR 


Average number of all employees. 


Average salaries and grades: 


General schedule grades: 

Crafts, protective, and enemnd grades: 

‘Average salary 
Average le. 
Ungraded positions: Average salary 


1954 estimate 


1955 estimate 


$3,368,086 | $5, 179, 000 $3, 918, 000 
5, 497, 215 250, 000 200, 000 
1, 611, 026 1, 690, 000 1, 815, 000 
2) 580, 246 2) 724, 000 2) 950, 000 

407, 927 15, 000 400, 000 

30,327; 111 27, 232, 200 27, 508, 000 

65, 142, 853 64, 550, 000 73, 524, 000 

_ 56, 021, 804 17, 611, 000 13, 367, 000 

164, 956, 268 123, 682, 000 

3,4 1,08, 485 | "8,320, 988, 200° 20 | 3,777,373, 000 
92 120 
$3, 710 $3, 604 |. 
18-5.0 
$354, 012 99, 063 
2,013 
1, 530 1, 924 
3, 795 4,000 
359, 337 507,000 
1, 321 6,000 
2, 093 5,000 
244 1, 000 
74, 452 63, 000 
54, 286 49,000 
5, 318 10, 000 
1, 132 __ 
498, 183 645, 000 
31 29 29 
26 28 27 
$6, 445 $6, 589 643 
GS-10.0 GS-10.0 GS-10.0 
$166, 579 $184, 290 $181, 303 
1 710 697 
167, 220 185, 000 182, 000 
61, 591 58, 000 58, 000 
1, 3, 000 3, 000 
200 217 
$4, 565 $4, 550 $4, 575 
GS-6.8 GS-6.8 GS-6.8 
$3, 077 $3 
CPC-4,2 
$3, 943 
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Obligations by objects—Continued 


Object classification 1953 actual 1954 estimate 1955 estimate 
} 
ALLOCATION TO DEPARTMENT OF THE INTERIOR—COn. 
01 Personal services: 
$881, 476 $851, 460 $925, 726 
Regular pay in excess of 52-week base._...._.-.- 3, 479 3, 277 | 3, 574 
Payment above basic rates.................--..- 3, 786 | 196 | 7 
Total personal services...................-.--- 891, 271 857, 000 930, 000 
03. Transportation of things. ........................-.- 874 1, 000 1,000 
04 Communication services...............-..---------- 77 1, 000 1, 000 
1, 652 1,000 1,000 
06 Printing and reproduction..................-...---- 7, 437 7, 000 7, 000 
07 Other contractual services. ................-....-... 9, 40 10, 000 10, 000 
ee 78, 278 72, 000 81, 000 
30, 918 28, 000 31, 000 
1, 024, 393 980, 000 1, 065, 000 
ALLOCATION TO DEPARTMENT OF COMMERCE = 
Total number of permanent 104 
Average number of all 57 
Average salaries and grades: 
General schedule grades: 
Crafts, protective, and custodial grades: 
Ungraded positions: Average salary..........-.-...- $5, 293 
01 Personal services: | 
Payment above basic rates...-.....-...-...-.--- 23,171 | 
Total personal services.........-.---.--------- 285, 515 | 
07 Other contractual services 1, 166, 94 | 
08 Supplies and materials------ 71, 258 | 
09 4, 205 | 
ALLOCATION TO DEPARTMENT OF HEALTH, EDUCATION, 
AND WELFARE 
Total number of permanent 5 | 
Average number of all employees. 5 | 
Average salaries and grades: | 
General schedule grades: | 
01 Personal services: 
Regular pay in excess of 52-week base. 


Equipment. 
Taxes and assessments 


Total obligations 


ALLOCATION TO DEPARTMENT 


OF THE NAVY 


Other contractual services. - 


ALLOCATION TO DEPART ~T OF STATE 
Transportation of things. - 
Other contractual services. 
Equipment 


Total obligations 


44745—54——-25 


29, 984 | 30, 000 
| | 

49, 850 
7 | rex 

3, 090 

14, 396 | 

17, 786 


Total personal 22, 360 "26, 700 | 

| 
07 
09 
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Obligations by ebjects—Continued 


Object classification 1953 actual 1954 estimate | 1955 estimate 
SUMMARY 
Summary of Personal Services 
Total number of permanent positions -_..........-...-- 293,779 290, 042 302, 041 
Full-time equivalent of all other positions......__._____- 123 118 106 
Average number of all employees. -...........--.-----.-- 284, 553 277, 454 291, 281 
Average salaries and grades: 
General schedule grades: 
nag $3, 813 $3, 922 $3,918 
Average grade. ______. GS-5.0 GS-5.1 GS-5.0 
Crafts, protective, and custodial grades: 
Average salary $8, 572 $8, 590 $3, 623 
Average gree... CPC-6.5 CPC-6.5 CPC-4.5 
Average salary $3, 101 $3, 172 $3,009 
Persona! service obligations: 
$986, 183, 789 $987, 798,779 | $1,009, 222, 451 
Other positions __ 1, 213, 238 1, 558, 656 1,346, 000 
Regular pay in excess of 52-week base......_..._.- 3,815, 188 3, 918, 363 4,004, 261 
Payment above basic rates.....-.....---..--------- 35, 654, 862 33, 022, 102 35, 650, 888 
Total personal service obligations. ............-.-.- 1,026, 867,077 | 1,026, 297, 900 1, 050, 223, 600. 
Direct Obligations 
01 1,023, 498,991 | 1,021, 118, 900 1, 016, 305, 600 
69. 035, 057 71, 634, 800 651, 300 
03 Transportation of 158, 482, 522 101, 012, 300 113, 220, 500 
04 Communication services...............-.---..------ 40, 767, 809 54, 577, 400 56, 647, 200 
05 Rents and utility 55, 237, 783 60, 332, 800 65, 975, 100 
06 Printing and reproduction __.............-.....----- 17, 2%, 434 17, 286, 000 17, 316, 500 
07 Other contractual services -.........-...------...--- 557, 523, 615 605, 694, 500 713, 075, 300 
Labor contracts with foreign governments !____. 40, 046, 588 38, 114, 000 38, 925, 800 
Labor provided bv the Federal Republic of Ger- 
many and the Berlin Magistrat ?......._...._- 18, 453, 463 26, 557, 000 28, 481, 000 
08 Supplies and materials..............-...-..-..---.-- 1, 152, 937, 302 | 1, 060, 626, 000 1, 355, 625, 200 
139, 410, 140, 941, 400 140, 547, 000 
13 Refunds, awards, and indemnities_- 86, 47 21, 000 18, 000 
15 Taxes and assessments...........-.----------------- 6, 693, 382 7, 091, 600 7, 329, 500 
3, 279, 464, 307 | 3, 205, 007, 700 3, 656, 151, 000 
Deduct aes for quarters and subsistence __........-.- 952, 232 1, 034, 700 1, 151, 000 
Total direct obligations...............--.-..---.-- 3, 278, 512,075 | 3, 203, 973, 000 3, 655, 000, 000. 
Obligations Payable Out of Reimbursements From 
Other Accounts 
3, 368, 086 5, 179, 000 3, 918, 000 
5, 497, 215 250, 000 200, 000 
04 Communication services.--.-.........-..--.--.------- 1, 611, 026 1, 690, 000 1, 815, 000 
05 Rents and utility services_-.-.........-....-..------- 2, 580, 246 2, 724, 000 2, 950, 000 
06 Printing and reproduction -._-............---.---.--- 407, 927 215, 000 400, 000 
07 Other contractual services ---........--..-.----------- 30, 327, 111 27, 232, 200 27, 508, 000 
65, 142, 853 64, 550, 000 73, 524, 000 
56, 021, 804 17, 611, 000 13, 367, 000 
Total obligations payable out of reimbursements 
from other accounts 119, 451, 200 123, 682, 000 
&, 323, 424, 200 3, 778, 682, 000 
1 Labor contracts Government of— 
Object classification 1953 actual | 1954estimate | 1955 estimate i 
Japan: 
44, 536 46, 061 48, 995 
x $33, 964, 570 $35; 201, 000 $37, 382, 100 
orea: 
13, 717 9, 841 5, 215 
aap acnncssuncapccbmabewmesianandeamanhs $6, 082, 018 $2, 913, 000 $1, 543, 700 


3 Average number of persons in 1953, 17,797; 1954, 20,650; 1955, 21,682, 


| | 
| | 
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Analysis of erpenditures 


| 


1953 actual | 1954 estimate | 1955 estimate 


Unliquidated obligations, start of $1, 944, 150, 857 | $1, 674,173,548 | $1, 714, 717 
Obligations incurred during the year..----..-.---------- 3, 355, 836, 652 | 3, 234, 451, 200 | 3, 778, 682, 000 
5, 299, 987, w00 | 4, 908, 624, 748 5, 443, 396, 717 
Deduct: 
Adjustment in obligations of prior years_ 115, 428, 481 |...--- 
<d 164, 956, 268 | 119, 451, 200 123, 682, 000 
balance carried to certified claims ac- 
See 82, 815, 526 74, 458, 831 34, 656, 829 
Unilquidated obligaticns, end of 1, 674, 173, 548 | 1,664, 714, 717 1, 885, 057, 888 
3, 262, 613, 686 | 050, 000, 000° 3, 400, 000, 000 
Expenditures are distributed as follows: a ; 
Out of eurront authorizations. ............... ...... 1, 991, 223, 555 | 1,800, 000, 2, 100, 000, 000 
Out of priser authorizations......................-.--. 1, 271, 390, 131 1, 250, 000, 000 1, 300, 000, 000 


Mr. Scrivner. Whom do we have as a witness this morning, 
General Asensio? 

General ASENSIO. Mr. Chairman, the “Maintenance and operations 
appropriation,’ on which we start this mor ning, furnishes the means 
for all parts of the Air Force to perform their missions. In other words, 
it is the appropriation on which they depend for their operating re- 
quirements, as the name implies. We have, consequently, a variety 
of witnesses, the first of whom is General Dau on the first program, 
410, “Operation of aircraft.” 


SUMMARY OF OBLIGATIONS 


Mr. Scrivner. We will insert in the record the “Summary of 
obligations by program’’ under “Maintenance and operations,” con- 
sisting of two sheets. 

(The information is as follows:) 


Summary of obligations by program 


Nun- Title 1953 actual 1954 estimate | 1955 estimate 
ber (1) (2) (3) (4) 
DIRECT OBLIGATIONS 
410 | Operation of $789, 952,100 | $1, 085, 000, 000 
420 | Organization, base and maintenance ounpmant 
and “ 238, 578, 000 232, 000, 000 
430 | Logistical support. - -- . 1, 070, 948, 000 1, 187, 000, 000 
440 | Training support. 219, 153, 000 230, 000, 000 
450 | Operational support-..__-.._...._.__-- | , 100, 593, 234, 000 630, 000, 000 
| 460 | Research and test support................-.--..- 77, 009, 292 78, 745, 000 80, 000, 000 
480 | Servicewide support................---.-...----- 127, 793, 987 144, 402, 000 145, 000, 000 
Total direct obligations. | 3,278, 512,075 | 3, 203,973,000 | 3, 655, 000, 000 
{ REIMBURSABLE OBLIGATIONS | 
| 410 | Operation of 83,939,253 | 39, 560, 000 45, 997, 000 
| 420 | Organization, base and maintenance equipment | 
22, 823, 155 | 19, 523, 000 17, 97, 000 
| 19, 438, 182 | 13, 823, 000 10, 234, 000 
450 11, 947, 860 | 14, 024, 000 13, 641, 000 
460 963, 664 | 930, 000 1. 012, C00 
| 15, 124,092 | 15, 996, 000 | 16, 466; 000 
Total reimbursable obligations_-_-_....._- 164, 956, 268 | 119, 451, 200 | 123, 682, 000 
ee ee Sees 3, 443, 468,343 | 3,323, 424, 200 3, 778, 682, 000 
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OPERATION OF AIRCRAFT 


Mr. Scrrvner. A further table which should be inserted before 
General Dau presents his statement is the table of obligations by 
project, for program 410, “Operation of aircraft,’ which will be 
discussed in detail hereafter. 

(The information is as follows:) 


ProGRAM 410—OPpERATION OF AIRCRAFT 


Obligations by project 


Prof-| 
- Title 1953 actual | 1954 estimate 1955 estimate 
No. 
(1) (2) (3) (4) (5) 
DIRECT OBLIGATIONS 
411 | Aircraft maintenance spares, spare parts and 
Reg $347, 914, 166 | $250,718, 100 | $400, 000.000 
GAR, 468, 616, 832 418, 402, 000 560, 000, 000 
414 | Corrective maintenance of aircraft and component 
129, 791,155 | 120, 832,000 125, 000, 000 
Total direct obligations... _._..-.--.--.-.----- 946, 122, 153 789, 952, 100 | 1,085,000, 000 
REIMBURSABLE OBLIGATIONS 
411 | Aircraft maintenance spares, spare parts and 
39, 263, 486 30, 000, 000 35, 093, 000 
PR OO, aa 44, 008, 465 6, 392, 000 4, 176, 000 
414 | Corrective maintenance of aircraft and component 
667, 302 3, 168, 000 6, 728, 000 
Total reimbursable obligations.............-.- 83, 939, 253 39, 560, 000 45, 997, 000 
Total obligations ..............------.-------- 1, 030, 061, 406 | 82%, 512, 100 | 1, 130, 997, 000 


Mr. Scrivner. General Dau, we would be glad to hear from you 
again. 
OPENING STATEMENT 


General Dav. Yes, sir. Mr. Chairman and members of the com- 
mittee, budget program 410 provides for expenses incident to the 
maintenance and operation of aircraft, including (1) a project for the 
procurement of follow-on aircraft maintenance spares, spare parts, 
and supplies; (2) a project for the procurement of aircraft fuel and 
oil; and (3) a project covering materials and contractual services for 
corrective maintenance of aircraft and component equipment. 

The spares and spare parts are required in the servicing and mainte- 
nance of our airframes, engines, propellers, accessories, airborne 
weapons, and communications equipment. They are distributed 
through the worldwide Air Force supply system in order that parts 
becoming defective or requiring replacement can be readily replaced 
and the aircraft returned to combat ready status. These items are 
the lifeblood of aircraft operation. A spark plug or a hose clamp 
may be just as important to the success of a particular mission as a 
complete airplane engine. 

Also included in this budget program is project 412 for the pro- 
curement of aircraft fuel and oil. Quantitative requirements for this 


project are based upon the number of flying hours for each aircraft in 
the flying-hour program which has previously been presented to this 
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committee. Experience has provided statistics upon which to fore- 
cast the fuel consumption of every type and adel of aircraft. Pro- 
vision is also made for mission support requirements of the Air 
Research and Development Command. 

In project 414, fund requirements are related to corrective mainte- 
nance problems resulting from deficiencies and failures of presently 
installed equipment, safety of flight requirements, and the installa- 
tion of new types of equipment required for Air Force operations in 
existing types of aircraft. Corrective maintenance work projects 
approved for accomplishment in these categories are based on unsatis- 
factory reports and engineering change proposals which have been 

enerated primarily as the result of day-to-day flight operations. 
he corrective action resulting from accomplishments financed by 
these funds serves to stabilize both maintenance and supply support 
requirements and assists in reducing the aircraft attrition rate. 

The resources to be financed in this project consist of equipment, 
services, and miscellaneous supplies for improvements to be accom- 
plished at organizational, field, or depot levels, as well as those to be 
accomplished by contractual facilities. 

Mr. Chairman, in discussing this program the three projects differ 
somewhat. Therefore, there is a project statement for each one. 

Mr. Manon. Where do you get funds for the ordinary maintenance 
of an ordinary base? 

General Asensto. We have five projects for base maintenance and 
operations in the various budget programs. We call them the 
4-by-8’s; because 438 covers “Base maintenance and operations for 
logistical support bases,’’ 448 covers ‘Training support bases,’”’ 458 
Uperstiane support bases,’’ and so on, sir. 

Mr. Manon. Will we come to those? 

General Asensio. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Manon. Under tab 18? 

General Asensio. We will get those under their respective tabs, 
Mr. Mahon. 


CORRECTIVE MAINTENANCE 


Mr. Scrivner. General, in relation to program 410 you state that 
a part of the project covers “Contractual services for corrective 
maintenance.”” What type of contract do you refer to there? 

General Dav. These corrective maintenance jobs—you might say 
minor modification—are in the main accomplished by our depot system 
or by the bases themselves. However, there is certain work, a small 
percentage, that is done by contract. In that case we cover the con- 
tractual services from project 414. 

Mr. Scrivner. The reason I ask that is I thought somebody told 
us at one time there was to be a program undertaken whereby some 
of the corrective maintenance was to be done by the original contractor 
in order that they might develop a program which would give that 
plant or those plants continuing work to take the place of any de- 
creased production request. 

General Dav. That, sir, for example, would apply to overhaul of 
engines. An engine manufacturer, if he is allowed to perform some 
of the overhauls, learns something more about the engine, which in 
turn improves further production of that particular engine. Main- 
tenance of that type is funded from project 431. 


\ 
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General Asensio. Another feature which is involved here is that 
part of the depot maintenance is done contractually. 

Mr. Scrivner. That raises another point which has sometimes 
been a little bit of a sore spot, namely, that while we discuss many 
times in great detail the number of civilian employees and whatnot, 
those numbers relate only to the civilians who are paid directly and 
not those who are employed by some person who has a contract such 
as we are talking about; so we do not always get the full picture of the 
number of people who are either directly or indirectly connected with 
some of these-programs. I do not suppose there is any way to correct 
it right now. 

General Dav. I believe, sir, you will receive an exposition on that 
subject in project 431. 

Mr. Scrivner. Any questions on the general statement, Mr. 
Hruska? 

Mr. Hruska. No. 

Mr. Scrivner. Mr. Mahon? 

Mr. Manon. No questions. 


Fripay, Marcu 5, 1954. 


ArrCRAFT MAINTENANCE SPARES, SPARE Parts, AND SvupPLizs 
WITNESSES 


BRIG. GEN. F. J. DAU, DEPUTY DIRECTOR, DIRECTORATE OF SUP- 
PLY AND SERVICES, HEADQUARTERS AIR MATERIAL COMMAND 
P. W. McCULLOUGH, SUPPLY AND REQUIREMENTS OFFICER, 
AIRCRAFT BRANCH, PROGRAMS AND REQUIREMENTS DIVISION 


Mr. Scrivner. We have for consideration project 411 under 
“Maintenance and operations,” which relates particularly to the 
aircraft maintenance spares, spare parts, and supplies. 

General Asmnsio. General ies has a prepared statement on this 
budget project, sir. 

Mr. Scrivner. Very well. 


GENERAL STATEMENT 


General Dav. Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, 
requirements in budget project 411, ‘Aircraft maintenance spares, 
spare parts and supplies,’ have been determined on the basis of the 

rojected programs of the United States Air Force and Air Force 
Reserve for fiscal year 1955 including required stock levels at the 
end of that period. The maintenance spares, spare parts, and sup- 
plies financed from funds provided in this project will be used in 
direct. support of maintenance and operation of aircraft on a world- 
wide basis. In addition, funds are required to support depot mainte- 
nance of Department of Army aircraft in accordance with agreements 
cong the Department of the Army and Department of the Air 

oree. 
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I shall take a moment to define what is meant by aircraft mainte- 
nance spares, spare parts, and supplies. 

Aircraft maintenance spares are counterparts of the various indi- 
vidual major components of aircraft such as wheels, hydraulic 
assemblies, cylinders, struts, starters, generators, instruments, arma- 
ment and electrical devices, and so forth, that through normal day- 
to-day operation are subject to what is commonly called fair wear 
and tear, and which are required to restore the aircraft to service. 

Spare parts are defined as individual pieces of a component that are 
used in the field and, to an even greater extent, in our depots during 
the overhaul and repair of worn or damaged assemblies such as those 
I mentioned a moment ago. These are items such as bucket wheels 
for jet engines, packing rings for the repair of cylinders, and dia- 
phragms for hydraulic accumulators and engine cylinders. 

The term ‘‘supplies” represents raw materials such as metals, and 
composition materials used in the repair and fabrication of individual 
parts for the aircraft. 

Air Force stocks in this project consist of more than 500,000 items 
of maintenance spares, spare parts, and supplies varying in size and 
cost from rivets, nuts, and bolts costing a fraction of a cent each, to 
larger items such as landing gears, shock struts, and turbosuper- 
chargers which cost up to approximately $20,000 each. The sizes 
and costs of these items are not solely indicative of their worth, for 
the lack of the smallest item at a given place or time could result in 
grounded aircraft. 

Aircraft maintenance spares and spare parts are budgeted for and 
procured under two appropriations: (1) Aircraft and related procure- 
ment, and (2) maintenance and operations. There is, however, a 
difference in the definition of procurements accomplished under these 
appropriations. 

Spares and spare parts procured under the appropriation, ‘Aircraft 
and related procurement” are classified as ‘‘initial spares.’ These 
are delivered concurrently with scheduled production aircraft in 
quantities consistent with aircraft utilization and deployment, as 
heretofore demonstrated. 

Spares aad spare parts budgeted for and procured under the appro- 
priation, “Maintenance and operations’ (budget project 411) are 
classified as ‘follow-on’? support, or a continuity program for the 
support of all aircraft in the active inventory. Procurements initiatea 
under this budget project represent net requirements for replacement 
of consumption and reparable type items that cannot be restored to 
service. Spares support obtaimed concurrent with the delivery of 
new aircraft and quantities on hand and on order undelivered are 
considered as assets before ‘follow-on’ support is provided for in this 
budget project. 

Two methods are utilized in the computation of requirements in 
this estimate. These are the mechanical and manual methods. In 
the mechanical method, factors are developed by analyzimg past 
Air Force operations, mainly flying hours, but including many other 
characteristics such as operational months, and the material require- 
ments consumed or issued in support thereof. The factors thus 
developed are then mechanically applied to the Air Force’s operational 
program for the budget period. 
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The manual methods pertain to those items which for one reason 
or another are not susceptible to mechanical methods. This category 
includes special requirements for certain readiness reserves. Con- 
sideration has been given to stocking these reserves since, due to 
production lead time and inadequacy of transportation to meet D-day 
necessities, they could not possibly be made available within a reasor- 
able length of time in the event of an emergency. Only those priority 
items, such as auxiliary fuel tanks and fn aa weapons, essential to 
the successful accomplishment of combat operations, have been con- 
sidered beyond the immediate D-day requirement. In this respect 
we have endeavored to maintain a peacetime production base most 
acceptable from a standpoint of operational necessity, yet adaptable 
to ready expansion if required. 

These methods of computation consider all available assets, includ- 
ing quantities on order from both budget project 411 and budget 
program 120 as well as serviceable ae reparable inventories, and 
apply these assets against the total operating requirement to obtain 
the net budgetary request. 

The explanation of the methods used has been oversimplified in the 
interest of brevity. Actually, the mechanical procedure is quite com- 
plex. For example, over 800 program element factors are used in 
this computation, to gain the highest practicable degree of exactness 
commensurate with the effect of program elements on total dollar 
requirements. 

Mr. Chairman, I am prepared to explain in more detail any of 
these methods used. 


COMPUTATION FOR SPARE PARTS 


Mr. Scrivner. General, you are undoubtedly aware that there 
has been a great deal of doubt and some dissatisfaction expressed in 
connection with the spares program. So far as the mechanical com- 
putation is concerned, we assume the machines function properly so 
that the result obtained is mechanically correct. However, if the 
factors which are put into the machine are wrong then, of course, the 
entire calculation is wrong. 

I am sure the spare parts program has caused you as much concern 
as it has us, or maybe more. Yesterday we were discussing some 
matter relating to the older age planes, and you commented that 
when we retired them we also ok to be concerned with the spares 
that went along with them in retirement or transfer. 

Last year we were rather pleasantly surprised by some of the 
figures we saw, but this year [ am not quite as happy about some of 
them as I had thought { would be, because we were told that there 
was going to be a detailed study and a group working on this which 
was going to give us a report and we were going to have, as I under- 
stood it, a new mntied: of calculation which would undoubtedly 


bring about some changes. I have not seen that as yet. It is not 
reflected in the figures. 

Maybe you will recall that last year we pointed out—I think in the 
report—that for each 100 planes we procured we were procuring spare 
parts equivalent to 47 planes. I do not know whether that has been 
reduced at this time or not. 


| 
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TOTAL SPARES INVENTORY 


In an earlier presentation which was made here on the initial spares, 
there was shown a very interesting and rather strange picture, in that 
starting with fiscal year 1951 and coming down to 1952, 1953, and 
1954 you had come up to a figure in your inventory of $12,599 million 
of spares. 

General Dav. Both physical and funded; yes, sir. 

Mr. Scrivner. We will get to that a little later. Then, to show 
what had taken place, you gave in this table covering those same 4 
years the detail as to consumption. That amounted to $1.9 billion. 

isposal was $267 million; reimbursement sales, $113 million; and 
another which we did not go into was $695 million. That shows a 
loss to your inventory of $2,976 million. 

That left, of all these funds either on hand or on order, $9,622 
million worth of spare parts. In other words, you have on hand 
almost 4 times as many spares as you have consumed in 4 years, 
enough at that rate to run 10 to 12 years. 

It would seem surely when we get into a program which involves 
as many billions of dollars as this does that there could be some prac- 
ticable, feasible, workable program which would bring your needs 
and your inventory much closer into relation. 


SPARE ENGINES 


General Dav. Sir, in my overall statement on spares given during 
the justification of the aircraft and related procurement appropriation 
I attempted to point out the hazards of comparing a consumption 
figure with the total requirements for spares. The obvious example 
is in the category of complete spare engines, probably the highest 
priced category of all spares. Those spare engines never wear out. 
They are never reflected in the consumption figures. Yet the quantity 
dollarwise that must be on hand to support an aircraft program is 
tremendous. 

Similarly, I went through other types of items, some of them wearin 
out only at a rate of a few percent per overhaul. In turn, a very sma 
portion of those will be reflected in our consumption figures. 

Mr. Scrivner. If they are not reflected in the consumption figures 
they will be reflected as either on hand or on order. Those would 
be on hand. 

General Dav. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Scrivner. As these figures show, your assets are a little better 
than 3 times the amount you have consumed in those 4 years. 

General Dav. That is correct, sir. For example, on spare engines 
the amount on hand is an infinite number of times the amount con- 
sumed, because none are consumed. 

Mr. Scrivner. They eventually go out of inventory some time, 
surely? 

General Dav. Yes, sir. That situation accounts for the large 
investment as compared to the annual consumption figures. 


EXCESS SPARES 


Mr. Scrivner. Maybe so. I am not a maintenance expert by any 
means. But when I go around to some of these depots and see on 
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hand in the warehouses items of spares and spare parts and whatnot 
that have not been touched for 4 or 5 years it would indicate that 
some place, somewhere, there has been some miscalculation. Maybe 
it cannot be helped. But that is one of the reasons, apparently, that 
we are going to be faced with the requirement for so many million 
cubic feet or square feet of storage space for the Air Force. 

If the spares program could be revamped someway where more of 
ner spares could be obtained from current manufacture all of us would 

‘ better off. We would not have as much tied up in dead dollars. 
We would not have as much involved in storage space and its con- 
struction, and handling for all those items that go with dead storage 
and a slow-moving inventory. 

General Dav. May I reveat, sir, that the bulk of the dollars in the 
spares area apply to items that do not wear out or wear out very 

owly. They are required for support of our first-line aircraft. 

As the aircraft phase out of the inventory and are being replaced 
by newer aircraft, similarly the spares pertaining to those aircraft 
also must be phased out. In phasing out they are first retained, 
obviously, for possible mobilization needs. Thereafter there is a 
question whether even greater retention should be maintained to 
ie for unforeseen events, like support of our allies in French 

ndochina or the MDAP program as a whole. 
eb Scrivner. When you transfer them to MDAP you get dollars 
ack. 

General Dav. Yes, sir, that is, for items requiring replacement in 
the Air Force stocks, however, items that are excess to Air Force needs 
are issued without reimbursement. 

Mr. Scrivner. Which should reflect not in what you have on hand, 
but rather dollars available for reprocurement. 

General Dav. Sir, I was not attempting to make that point. Even 
after we have considered these possible uses then we decide on criteria 
by which we may dispose of the remainder. 

Naturally, to be conservative and not throw away something that 
might be used the disposal of spares lags way behind the first-line use 
of the aircraft. Therefore, the spares inventory at any one time will 
be quite large. Many of the items, though, will not be used. 

Mr. Scrivner. What can you do to cut that inventory, so that it 
will not be so large? Of course, we have found already in the spare 
engine program that while the machine you cranked the figures into 
worked perfectly some of the figures cranked in were wrong. The 
result is that we have in many places a terrific supply of jet engines 
sitting in storage yards which I suppose are part of this big, unused 
$9 billion worth of assets we have been talking about. 

General Dav. May I correct an impression there, sir? The $9 bil- 
ion is not unused. 

Mr. Scrivner. That is part of your assets. 

General Dav. That represents total assets as of July 1, 1954. 

Mr. Scrivner. That is right. Those engines that we have seen in 
several depots are part of the assets reflected by this $9,622,000, 
000 worth of spares. 


REDUCING REQUIREMENTS FOR ENGINES 


General Dav. Yes, sir. Recognizing that engines are our highest- 
price spares item, that they do not wear out, that an investment once 
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made is there, we have concentrated particularly on reducing the 
requirements for spare engines. For example, that was the first item 
in which we were able, by instituting detailed controls, to reduce the 
so-called pipeline which, as explained before, is only 4% months for 
the Zone of Interior and 7 months for overseas. 

In addition, I demonstrated to the committee briefly the use of an 
actuarily-determined engine life expectancy by which we hope to be 
able to make a better estimate of the useful life between overhauls of 
engines at an early stage in their life, where the decision is quite 
important. 

On the other hand, an aircraft program cannot be supported unless 
the spare engines are on hand; in minimum quantities to be sure. I 
assure the committee we are exercising every possible means to reduce 
that further. 

General Asensto. It was also brought out in previous testimony, 
Mr. Chairman—lI believe it was by Mr. Lewis—that in our program 
changes the adjustment of certain engine contracts had followed the 
adjustment of certain aircraft contracts, with the result that we are 
temporarily overprocured with respect to certain new engines, which 
will not be the case as the contract enters its latter stages. Our 
adjustment is being made in the tail end of the contract. 


INITIAL SPARES 


Mr. Scrivner. Let us go on to something else. For instance, you 
told us that in the initial spares you got the spares necessary for the 
first year. That order, as I understand it, for the initial spares, is 
made at the same time you order the new plane. 

General Dav. That is correct, sir. 

Mr. Scrivner. Then you anticipate that with this order of X 
planes you are going to have certain X spares, and that the production 
quantity of that plane will be so many a month. Then we find, due 
to some reason or other—whether it is a change in specifications or a 
strike or something else—the planes do not come out that fast but in 
many instances the spares do because they are made by somebody 
else. So we find here eventually that 15 months’ production is lost 
on a plane but the spares program has not been slowed down accord- 
ingly, so for a period of time you are going to have 15 months of spares 
for which there is no demand. 

General Dav. Sir, may I correct an impression that might be taken 
from your statement? Those spares that are ordered from the air- 
craft manufacturer are tied to the delivery of the aircraft. Therefore, 
if the aircraft delivery schedule is slowed down the spares delivery 
will be slowed down in exact proportion. 

Mr. Scrinver. Are not some of your spares procured from sources 
other than the aircraft manufacturer himself? 

General Dav. Right, sir. I was going to discuss that. In the case 
of spare engines, they come from an engine manufacturer. Action 
by the Air Force is necessary and is taken, therefore, to slow up the 
engine production to conform to the aircraft production. 

ngine spare parts, another sizable sum, is tied directly to the 
delivery of engines. Therefore, as soon as we slow up the engines 
those engine spare parts are slowed up. 
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Other Government-furnished aeronautical equipment similarly 
requires action by the Air Force to slow them up, but that action is 
automatically taken once an adjustment is made in the aircraft 

here are other adjustments. For example, if the Air Staff decides a 
different—say a lower—autilization rate is planned for these aircraft, 
we automatically go to work and adjust our contracts to reflect that 
in the spares procurement. 

Mr. Scrivner. Of course, many times that adjustment in the use 
of the aircraft comes quite some time after the contract for your 
spares has been entered into, and in many cases completed. 

General Dav. Yes, sir; except if you will note generally the first 
aircraft contracts are for a comparatively small amount compared to 
succeeding aircraft. 

Mr. Scrivner. That is presently the case but has not always been 
so. We are finally getting down to a slower rate in the buildup, 
which in my book is a good thing, but that is in the future. 

General Dav. Right, sir. 


CHANGES IN DESIGN 


Mr. Scrivner. So that we can get more real flight tests of the article 
before we start into large-scale manufacture. 

General Dav. Yes, sir. 

Let me assure you, sir, that spares procured from preceding contracts 
are taken into account as assets in our system during provisioning of 
subsequent contracts, so that adjustments either up or down can be 
made on following contracts. 

Mr. Scrivner. That would be true if all of your spares to follow on 
were the same as those originally desired. 

Without going into the details of the plane, there was one where a 
very radical change was made in the tail assembly. The original 
contract, let us say, was for 150 planes. You crank in certain factors 
into your machine and come out with a requirement for a certain 
number of initial spare tail assemblies. About the time they get to 
plane No. 60, or maybe only plane No. 30, the entire tail assembly is 
changed. Now what happens? 

General Dav. The tail assembly would be ordered from the aircraft 
manufacturer. At that point in the production line where the change 
is made the change in the spare tail assembly is automatically made 
by that aircraft manufacturer. 

Mr. Scrivner. This is a new one. What about the ones that 
have already been made to conform with the first specifications? 

General Dav. That is a technical and operational decision as to 
the reason for that change. If it is one which affects safety of flight, 
for example—— 

Mr. Scrivner. That is what I am referring to here. This is required 
for safety of flight. ; 

General Dav. All right, sir. If those tails had already been 
delivered they would then be obsolete. Obviously we could not fly 
them if life were in danger. 

Mr. Scrivner. Then what happens? Is it still part of your $9 
billion of assets? 
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General Dav. Those, having become obsolete in a case like that, 
would be disposed of. 

Mr. Scrivner. After how long a time? 

General Dav. As soon as the decision is firm. For example, if 
the planes are grounded the action can proceed right away. If it is 
a question of retrofit at a later date, the disposal action would occur 
when that retrofit had taken place. 


BASIS FOR COMPUTATION 


Mr. Scrivner. We were told a year ago you were going to make 


- some changes in your program of spares, and some discussion similar 


to this was intimated in one of the earlier statements. Does the 
present presentation and request for funds reflect the new basis for 
computation of your need for spares, or is this still on the old basis? 

General Dau. There are many facets, Mr. Chairman, to the spares 
computational problem, both for the budget computation and for 
the actual procurement. I am sure the record is not complete as to 
all facets. In fact, it would be too voluminous for practical purposes 
to make it so. 

For example, this [indicating book] is the manual devised by Mr. 
King’s group, the so-called spares study group, which gives in detail 
all the procedures to be followed in selection and control of the 
so-called high-value items. 

Mr. Scrivner. I know. That is all good. However, it is not a 


. response to the question I asked, which I think you could answer in 


a very few words. Will you repeat the question, please. 

(Question read by reporter.) 

General Dav. I am sorry; I misunderstood the question. 

The present estimate does reflect a new basis for computation. In 
the fiscal year 1955 estimate the requirements were developed by air- 
craft type, model, and series which recognizes pronounced difference 
between series of the same model. 


JUSTIFICATION DATA 


Mr. Scrivner. At this point in the record we will insert the follow- 
ing information, which is from the detailed justifications. 
(The information is as follows:) 


Project 411. Aircraft maintenance spares, spare parts and supplies 


(obligations) : 


This estimate provides funds for centrally procured aircraft maintenance spares, 
spare parts and supplies required for support of all echelons of maintenance and 
operation of aircraft assigned to the Regular Air Force and Air Force Reserve 
on a worldwide basis. In addition, provision is made for the maintenance of 
stock level requirements, including support of the Air National Guard flying hour 
program, and stocks in sufficient quantities to support depot maintenance of 
Army aircraft in accordance with joint agreements between the Department of 
the Army and Department of the Air Force. 

Budget project 411 provides for 6 major categories of aircraft maintenance 
spares, spare parts and supplies: (1) airframe components, spare parts and sup- 
plies; (2) engine components, spare parts and supplies; (3) armament spares, 
spare parts and supplies; (4) electronic spares, spare parts and supplies; (5) air- 
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borne weapons spares, spare parts and supplies; (6) other spares, spare parts and 
supplies. Within these categories of supplies and materials, provision is made 
for the replacement of those items utilized from stocks to sustain the active aircraft 
during fiscal year 1955 in the accomplishment of operational programs, for the 
establishment of inventories in support of the operating program for fiscal year 
et and to augment certain essential readiness reserves consistent with approved 
policies. 

Two general classes of supply items are included in this project: (1) “consump- 
tion or expendable” type items which are consumed in normal operation of the 
aircraft and must be replaced completely in the supply system, and (2) ‘‘reparable”’ 
type items which can be restored to service by repair at a cost less than the cost 
of new items; replacement of reparable items is accomplished only when such 
items are condemned or completely worn out. 

Estimated requirements in this project are computed on the basis that the 
aircraft ‘wears out” or consumes component spares, spare parts and supplies in 
— to hours actually flown. The methods of computation for such items are as 
ollows: 


(a) The total issues of expendable type items, during a given period, related to 
flying hours accomplished for the same period establishes a consumption rate. 
This consumption rate projected against future programed flying hours establishes 
a gross requirement from which applicable assets are deducted. The remaining 
net amount represents requirements, the procurement of which must be financed 
in order to support the future flying hour programs. 

(b) Reparable item requirements are determined in the same manner, except 
that in lieu of a consumption rate a wear-out rate is utilized. The wear-out rate 
is established by subtracting from the consumption rate that portion of reparable 
items returned to serviceability by overhaul. 


INCREASE IN REQUESTED FUNDS 


Mr. Scrivner. Referring to the detailed justifications, we find that 
in 1953 there was available in project 411 $347,914,166. The 1954" 
estimate dropped rather considerably to $250,718,100. Now we find 
that that request has been increased by almost $150 million in fiscal 
1955, which is a considerable increase, almost 60 percent over 1954. 
Yet [ venture to say that there is not an increase of 60 percent in the 
number of planes for which you are now procuring follow-on spares, 
nor is there an increase of 60 percent in the number of flying hours, 
nor is there an increase in operations by 60 percent? 

You would assume it would be considerably less, with the war in 
Korea stopped. How do you account for almost a 60 percent increase 
in the request for follow-on spares, in view of what we have been 
shown here as to what you have requested in previous years and the 
amount of assets you now have on hand or on order, consisting of 
almost $10 billion worth of spares? 

General Dav. Mr. Chairman, there is no direct way of comparing 
year-to-year appropriations in project 411. The only overall picture 
you can obtain is to consider the spares and spare parts availability 
from both program 120 and project 411. 

The cost of our flying-hour program has obviously increased. That 
will be reflected in the total spares requirement. This project 411, 
however, is in the nature of a balancing account. 

Obviously, if aircraft are delivered at the beginning of this fiscal 
year the initial spares will support them. This estimate comes from 
the detailed examination of each of the aircraft in the program, taking 
into account assets from any other source; of course, primarily, from 
program 120. 
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SPARES FOR B-47 


I can devise no way of showing a year-to-year probable relationship 
in the 411 estimate. On the other hand, as a rough calculation we 
developed these figures pertaining to the B—47 aircraft: 

In 1957 approximately 100 percent of the flying-hour spare parts 
support for the B—47 will come from project 411. In 1956, 93 percent. 
In 1955, 63 percent. In 1954, 37 percent. In 1953, 30 percent. In 
1952, 10 percent. 

In other words, the initial spares from delivery, the part that is 
consumed and the annual replacement required, initially is obtained 
from these concurrent spares procured from program 120 largely. 
Once that aircraft has finished production it must be supported in its 
annual program from project 411. 

Mr. Scrivner. But you cannot divorce the spares in program 120 
from the spare parts in project 411. 

General Dav. No, sir. 

Mr. Scrivner. So far as the dollars and the taxpayers are concerned, 
they are all spares, whether it is for the first year’s use or follow-on. 

General Dav. That is exactly my point, sir. We cannot simply 
look at the project 411 figures and find a correlation from year to year. 
For each aircraft it will vary. 

Mr. Scrivner. Of course, I do not know what changes you made. 
You told us a few minutes ago that you had used the new figures in 
bringing us this program. I do not know what changes were made in 
your method of calculation this year from last year. But the rise of 
nearly 60 percent in this one item does not look as though the new 
method has improved the situation any. 

General Dav. Sir, could I alert the committee to this: If, for 
example, we ceased production of aircraft, the entire support of the 
program, once those initial spares are exhausted, must come from this 
project. It is conceivable in some future year that this requirement 
will be many times what it is now. 

Variations between the different series within the same type and 
model aircraft are reflected in the estimate. The results have been 
consolidated and appear in the estimate by basic model. 

Mr. Hruska. Those figures which you gave us on the B—47 are 
progressively larger as the years go on. What accounts for that dip, 
therefore, in the fiscal year 1954 from the $347 million to approxi- 
mately $100 million less? 

General Dav. Sir, the percentages I gave you pertain to one air- 
craft, the B-47. 

Mr. Hruska. Yes. 

General Dav. This is a summation of all aircraft, considering all 
assets. For example, one aircraft will be out of production and will 
have been out for some time. All of the peculiar support must come 
from project 411. It is the sum of those things. 

r. Hruska. But it will still keep on increasing progressively, 
whatever stage it is in. There will never be a decrease on your 411 
account. It will always be more. 

General Dav. Not necessarily, sir, because there are many factors 
that go into this computation. 

For example, engine spare parts vary almost proportionally to the 
number of overhauls. We have increased immensely the time be- 
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tween overhaul. That is a factor which would tend to destroy this 
smooth increase, so-called. 

General Asensio. Sir, there is another feature. 

Mr. Scrivner. Just a minute, please. 


FLYING HOUR PROGRAM 


What relation does your flying hours have to your project 411? 

Does it have any relation? 

General Dav. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Scrivner. How much? 

General Dav. The 411 estimate depends precisely upon the flying- 
hour program. 

Mr. Scrivner. Do you tell me that there is going to be an increase 
of 59 percent in your flying hours during fiscal 1955? 

General Dav. Sir, but remember 

Mr. Scrivner. Is there going to be an increase of that much in 
your flying hours in 1955? 

General Dav. No, sir. 

Mr. Scrivner. How much are you going to increase flying hours in 

1955? 

General Dav. Do you have those figures, General Picher? 

Mr. Scrivner. What is the percentage? 

General Picuer. In fiscal year 1955 we are programing 9.6 million 
flying hours as contrasted with 8.4 million for fiscal year 1954. 

Mr. Scrivner. Which is an increase of about 12% or 13 percent. 

General Asensio. About 14 percent, sir. 

Mr. Scrivner. That is a far ery from the 60 percent increase in 
spares. 

Glance Dav. Right, sir, but for the particular aircraft that are 
flying we figure the requirement, which varies directly according to 
the flying-hour program. But we deduct the assets, whether they 
are from prior 411 funds or from 120 funds. So, while the requirement 
goes up for the flying-hour program, the asset deduction will vary from 
year to year. 

General Asensto. Sir, I would like to interject. 
Mr. Scrivner. Let me ask one question and then you can make 
your comment. 


REVIEW OF SPARES PROGRAM 


Mr. Gillette, have you gone into the program of spares during the 
time you have been down in the shop? Has your office gone into 
this program at all? 

Mr. Giuuterre. Yes, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Scrivner. How far? 

Mr. Gru.erre. Our office has gone into it to the extent of question- 
ing witnesses in the budget advisory committee review which takes 
place in the preparation of these estimates. : 

Mr. Scrivner. Are you satisfied that you are making any progress? 

Mr. Gitterte. I am satisfied that we are making progress. I am 
not satisfied that we cannot make more progress. 

I believe that both the Secretary’s level and the Air Staff are well 
aware that this is an area which requires continuing attention and 
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development. It is a difficult area to control because of the magni- 
tude of the number of parts involved. We are developing new tech- 
niques for control. 

NEW CONTROLS 


One of the most important new techniques will be our monetary 
roperty accounting which will enable us to ascertain areas of over- 
arge inventories by the use of the dollar as the common-denominator 
ardstick. We look for some very interesting developments in 
eing able to identify areas of overprocurement by that method in 

the next year or two. 

Mr. Scrivner. That is in the future? 

Mr. GitueTre. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Scrivner. In other words, as it now stands, that identification 
is not now possible? 

Mr. No, sir. 

Mr. Scrivner. So that in many of these things, not having that 
definite information which we should have, and should have had 
years ago, much of this would of necessity reflect pure speculation. 
Of course, putting that speculation into your machine and cranking 
it out would bring you a speculative answer. 

General Dav. Sir, may I remark that although we have not had 
the overall monetary control, which is an excellent tool for overall 
management, we have consistently had this detailed calculation of 
each item, which is a tremendous job. 

Mr. Scrivner. You said there were 500,000 items. 

General Dav. Right, sir. 

Mr. Scrivner. I do not suppose you count each nut and bolt. 

General Dau. Those are stock-listed items. 

Mr. Scrivner. You should not do so. You cannot afford to. 

General Asensto. Sir, I would like to invite the attention of the 
committee to another feature. It ties in very closely with the idea of 
direct relationship, and shows why it cannot be. It also shows why 
we could proceed with a lesser amount for fiscal year 1954, as brought 
out by Mr. Hruska. 

In 1953 we were embarking on a program which called for a much 
more expeditious buildup. We provide for consumption for the 
ensuing period, but we also must provide for stock level and lead time. 
Otherwise it would be impossible for us to function. 

The plan as originally projected called for a faster buildup than we 
did in fact experience. We took into account the funds or stocks, as 
the case might have been, for the procurement of the stock level and 
lead-time quantities, and applied those against the consumption for 
fiscal 1954. So what is reflected for 1954 here is a net quantity. 


BASIS FOR ESTIMATE 


Mr. Hruska. If we had a breakdown of the consumption from the 
program 120 account and a breakdown of the consumption from the 
project 411 account, what net difference would there be as between 
1954 and 1955? That would furnish the true picture, would it not, 
if you use this as a balance figure? 

General Dav. You would have some indication, just as in the ex- 
ample of the B-47 I cited you. You would have to go through all the 
aircraft to determine that. 
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Mr. Hruska. After all, you say you have to have more in this 
pussecs 411 account next year than you do this year by $150 million. 

hat would show a corresponding decrease in consumption from the 
program 120 account, would it not, for this same year? Or substan- 
tially so, after making some allowance for increase in the flying hours 
of 14 percent, and other adjustments? 

General AsEnsto. Yes, sir. The amount that this project must 
bear depends upon the age of the inventory. If you have new air- 
craft coming in, ob sie. program 120 bears a larger share. If 
they have been in the aircraft inventory for a sufficient length of 
time to exhaust tie program 120 stocks, then project 411 must bear 
all of the cost. 

Mr. Hruska. Which brings one to the consideration of the state- 
ment made to the effect that you do take into consideration the 
status of the program 120 account in determining your request for 
the project 411 account? 

General Dav. That is right. 

Mr. Hruska. How is that computed? Is it by guess and by gosh, 
or do you have some breakdown just like the one iP uggested, which 
would enable us to see the reason for this increase of $150 million? 
How do you weigh it? How do you consider the on-hand in program 
120 in determining your project 411 request? 

General Dav. This, sir, is an illustrative example, in which we are 
considering the property class related to North American aircraft. 
The gross estimate for these aircraft—the B-25, B-45, F-86, T-6, 
and T-28—suffers a deduction on the 120 funds in the case of the 
F-86 and the T—28, since they are still in production. All of them 
suffer a deduction from funds available from 411 at the time this 
estimate is compiled. 

So your funds are deducted from the requirement to arrive at the 
net estimate. 

Mr. Hruska. What are those figures in the second and third 
columns there? Is that in terms of assets, or is it in terms of an 
order or unobligated funds? What is that $2.3 million, for example? 
P — Dav. At the time of this estimate those are unobligated 

ollars. 

Mr. Hruska. What about the inventory on hand and that sort of 
thing? Is that in there? 

General Dav. The material inventory both on hand and on order is 
deducted from the gross requirement before dollar assets are applied. 

Mr. Hruska. In both the program 120 and project 411 funds? 

General Dav. Yes, sir, the on-hand and on-order quantities of 
items are considered as assets regardless of fund source. 

Mr. Hruska. Are those unobligated funds in columns 2 and 3? 

General Dav. Yes, sir. At the time this estimate is made. 

Mr. Hruska. At the time the estimate is made. 

General Dav. Yes, sir. You recall, sir, that the budget cycle is 
such that we are currently making our computations for the 1956 
budget based on inventories of last fall. Our lead time must be such 
that we are always involved in considering these monetary assets due 
to this lead time of the budget cycle. 

In other words, this was done in the fall of 1952 when we had both 
1953 and 1954 project 411 funds to consider as assets. We did not 
actually have these funds, but we estimated what we would have. 
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Mr. Hruska. There is no physical separation, is there, of the parts 
or apares you get from program 120 and those you get from project 
411? 

General Dav. No, sir. Once they are itemized in this considera- 
tion they are all considered as physical assets. They go in the same 
bin. Obviously it would be impossible to tag them with 120 or 411 
administratively. 


APPROPRIATIONS FOR NEW PLANES AND SPARES SINCE 1950 


Mr. Scrivner. For the record at the earliest opportunity, just 
before we quit talking about M. and O., I wish you would state, 
General Asensio, how much has been appropriated for new planes 
since 1950. 

General AsENsio. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Scrivner. And how much has been appropriated since June 
30, 1950, for initial spares. 

General AsEensio. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Scrivner. And how much has been appropriated for spares 
under M. and O. 

General Asensto. Very well, sir. 

(The information is as follows:) 


The aggregate amounts appropriated for the purposes indicated, during the 
4 fiscal years since fiscal year 1950, are: 


__ $16, 624, 100, 000 
9, 236, 900, 000 
For follow on spares and spare parts _-_-________..--___----- 1, 987, 400, 000 


Because of the lead times associated with the procurement and delivery of 
aircraft there is no direct correlation between these figures given for separate 
budget areas. 


COST PER FLYING HOUR 


Mr. Scrivner. Some place, I would assume, would there be some 
measuring stick between the maintenance and operation funds and 
the cost of operation of planes, cost per flying hour, and such? 

General Dav. Sir, the budget estimate itself involves such a 
consideration. 

Mr. Scrivner. Should they not remain fairly constant? 

General Dav. The cost per flying hour will vary from year to year. 

Mr. Scrivner. How much? 

General Dav. In some cases quite a bit. 

Mr. Scrivner. In particular planes or all planes? 

General Dav. As a plane gets older and you might say it is shaken 
down generally speaking the flying-hour cost will not vary much from 
year to year. On newer aircraft the issue rates that we compile from 
actual issues to the aircraft will vary considerably. I think that 
would be natural, sir. 

Mr. Scrivner. Would you assume it would vary as much as 35 or 
40 percent? 

General Dav. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Scrivner. Why is that? 

General Dav. A small group of new planes flying for the first time 
obviously would not be as representative of final consumption as a 
large group flying after 2 or 3 years. I think an analogy would be 
almost the same as any new car. You do run into certain things. 
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Mr. Scrivner. Let us take the Air Force over all, which would 
include the old and new planes. Should it not be a fairly constant 
rate! 

General Dav. You mean the overall? 

Mr. Scrivner. Cost per flying hour. 

General Dav. For all aircraft in the inventory? 

Mr. Scrivner. Generally speaking it should not have too great 
a variation, should it? 

General Dav. I am sure, sir; that it would gradually increase, since 
the modern aircraft are more expensive to operate than the older 
conventional type. 

COST PER AIRCRAFT 


Mr. Scrivner. This is not a scientific computation, of course, but 
it certainly should have some bearing on this particular aspect we are 
discussing. It is a rather rough, but not too rough calculation based 
on the information which is in the justifications, which would indicate 
that under project 411 particularly, which we are talking about now, 
the average cost of maintenance and operation per plane in fiscal year 
1953 was a little over $19,500, or $19,666. 

The average cost for maintenance and operation in 1954 came down 
to $13,350 per plane. 

Now in 1955 that is going up to $19,848 per plane. That is an 
increase, again, of almost 50 percent. It does not seem logical at all. 

General Dau. May I repeat, sir, that the actual physical parts of 
411 cannot be separated from 120. 

Mr. Scrivner. That would increase it. If we take program 120 it 


would increase this figure. 


COST PER FLYING HOUR 


Then we come to the item of the cost per flying hour as reflected in 
project 411. 

Applying that to the number of flying hours which the Air Force 
said they Tir or were going to fly in 1953, that runs you $40 an hour 
under project 411. 

In fiscal year 1954, again, going into the number of bours the Air 
Force told us last year ae would fly in fiscal year 1954, applying the 
figure requested for project 411, the applied figure gives us $29.85 per 
flying bour. That is not the total cost of the flying, but only this 
particular portion of the budget here. 

Then when we apply the requested funds in 1955 to the number of 
hours which it is anticipated or projected that you will fly, it comes up 
again to $41.66, which is about a 40 percent increase over 1954. That, 
again, does not seem logical. 

There must be some relation between your flying hours and your 
maintenance and operation funds. 

General Asensto. There is, but it applies by type, model, and series 
of aircraft and under the circumstances 

Mr. Scrivner. I am going clear across the board. 

General Asensio. Yes, but there are also other factors that have to 
be taken into consideration. 

Mr. Scrivner. What other factors are taken into consideration 
that call for a 40 percent increase in cost per flying hour as related to 
project 411? 
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General Asensio. The question of how much is provided for reserve 
spares can distort the picture. Also, as I mentioned, changes in pro- 
gram can very much distort the picture. 

Mr. Scrivner. What changes in the program have you made that 
would bring about a change of 40 percent? 

General Asunsio. In 1953 we were initially anticipating a very 
much accelerated buildup. Under those circumstances we had to 
figure stock levels and lead-time quantities which could, when we 
changed the program to a lesser rate of buildup, apply toward satis- 
fying the consumption requirements, thereby reducing materially the 
amount that was required in project 411 for the fiscal year 1954. 

Now, in proceeding we have a new objective. I should say if we 
were considering only the amount actually applied to consumption 
there would not be too much variation in the years to come on a rela- 
tively stable program. Naturally, because we do require additional 
quantities for stock buildup for each succeeding year, we would then 
expect that until we reached a leveloff there would be an additional 
requirement each year. But when you reach a leveloff, then you 
would have only such difference in requirements as was generated 
by changes in type of aircraft. 

This is a very complex problem. 

Mr. Scrivner. I know itis. That is why I am asking some of these 
questions, and I may have more after an analysis of this presentation. 

General Asensto. And because of all these factors it cannot be 
considered on an overall basis with any validity. 

I think that it would be possible to reduce the totals to amounts 
which would be comparative, although they would vary somewhat. 

What I mean to say is if we made an adjustment for the stock levels 
and lead-time quantities, and if we made an adjustment by deducting 
the quantities for material reserve and showed purely and simply 
what was required for consumption for the various years, there would 
be some comparability considering the aircraft inventory. 

Mr. Scrivner. You had those same items to consider last year. 

General AsEensio. Yes; but they vary in amount. 

Mr. Scrivner. How can they vary 40 percent? 

Mr. Hruska. In the reserve, for example? 


METHOD OF ESTIMATING REQUIREMENTS 


General Asensto. We would be delighted to demonstrate from 
scratch what is involved here. We go through a very meticulous 
determination, model by model, of precisely what is required con- 
sidering the assets on hand. 

Mr. Scrivner. Maybe you had better do it because you certainly 
leave me cold as far as any 40-percent increase is concerned. As a 
matter of fact, in dollars it is a 59-percent increase. 

General AsEnsio. As was brought out by General Dau, in develop- 
ing our initial gross requirements, the mechanical process that is 
used is such that all the credits are first exhausted before we find 
what is required. Then we take our dollar credits and come up 
with a net amount, but this is a process which a great many of us sat 
through for a full week out at the Air Materiel Command. 

As a matter of fact, I have had Department of Defense representa- 
tives and Bureau of the Budget representatives go out with me and 
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spend a full week, because it is a very detailed process which requires 
concentration for that period of time to understand it. 

Mr. Scrivner. I understand that. In maintenance and operation 
particularly we are in a field that takes a considerable portion of the 
Air Force’s funds. Especially when we get to spares if some program 
is evolved where you only make a savings of 10 percent it will run 
into hundreds of millions of dollars. While 10 percent is not much 
when you get into figures so high it involves a terrific amount of 
money. 

General AsENsio. Sir, no one could be more aware of that situation 
than the Air Force. For that reason we give a great deal of concen- 
tration to this area and are constantly secking to find ways and 
means to reduce our requirements. 

General Dav. Recognizing the relationships of these various funds 
is the reason in my overall statement I tried to bring in all sources 
to give you the total picture, including the total consumption by 

ears, without attempting to relate them simply to project 411. 
ou must, in all reason, take into account all assets. 

Mr. Hruska. Are the reserves included in these losses? 

General Dav. No, sir. If you will turn over the page there you 
will see an analysis showing what is in the reserve. You will notice 
“Readiness reserves.”” There is an amount shown there. 

Mr. Hruska. This figure [indicating]? 

General Dav. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Scrivner. Getting back again to some of your comparative 
figures, we go over some of these figures and we find overall the cost 
of flying hours in the fiscal year 1953 was $381.22. In the fiscal year 
1954, $381.43, which shows all across the board, as far as the general 
costs are concerned, you stay pretty much the same. 

Then we do a little calculating on what it will be in the fiscal year 
1955 and it drops down to $380.75, which is a slight drop in the over- 
all cost per flying hour. It would seem that it should relate back 
again to part of your spare parts program, but the figures do not run 
that way in this program. 

General Dav. Without answering directly, may I point out in this 
project 411 estimate of the $400 million requested, $278,248,000 was 
mechanically computed; in other words, directly related to the flying- 
hour program. A substantial amount, $121,752,000, is manually 
computed and relates to the war reserve requirements. 

Mr. Scrivner. I am not going to argue with any machines as to 
the results they get from the facts that are put into the machine. 

General Dav. May I demonstrate? 

Mr. Scrivner. What I am trying to point out is somewhere, some 
place, there is something wrong with the facts that are fed into the 
machine. I am not arguing about the answer vou get. It just does 
not stand to reason there would be as great a difference between fiscal 
year 1954 and fiscal year 1955. 

General AsEnsto. I would like an opportunity to develop that for 
the record. 

Mr. Scrivner. The burden of proof is upon the Air Force to prove 
it; not for us to disprove it. 

General AsEnsio. Yes. 

Mr. Scrivner. You come in with 8, 10, 12, or 15 supporting wit- 
nesses. We sit here, three members of the committee and a clerk. 
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We do not have the facilities or the time to go into the vast details 
that I would like to. I think sometimes if we had more available help 
we could do it and would come up with some figures that would be 
rather surprising, but we do not have the staff of a size to compete. 

The burden is upon the Air Force. 

ht am not constrained or obligated to take anything given us here 
on faith. 

General Asensto. We know that. However, we cannot always 
anticipate what the nature of the questioning will be. Under these 
circumstances, we know that we can show this approach is valid and 
given the opportunity of demonstration—since we did not realize what 
was going to be asked—I know we can show it, sir. 

(Norr.—Additional information was furnished for committee use.) 

Mr. Scrivner. Referring to your detailed justifications we have had 
some explanation about the program under 120. It is to provide 
funds for what we normally consider the first year’s use spares, whereas 
project 411 is the follow-on spares to be obtained for the planes after 
the first year in the Air Force. Is that substantially correct? 

General Dav. That is right. 

Mr. Scrivner. Yet, as we look at your detailed requests, we can 
see where some of these are old planes with which we are familiar. 
We can understand why in those instances there would be need for 
some follow-on spares to keep those older planes flying. I do not 
want to be misunderstood. The discussion that we have been having 
is not that we do not desire to have adequate spares. We know that 
we have to have them. We do not want defective planes in the air 
if we can avoid it. The sole purpose is to try to evolve some methods, 
means or manner by which we can still have adequate spares at a lower 
dollar figure and avoid some of the things we have seen in the past of 
getting oversupplies of some of these parts such as we have demon- 
strated so graphically on the matter of engines. 

While we see some of these older ones that you mentioned, we can 
also look down here and see requests for funds for models, a com- 
paratively small number of which are in the hands of the Air Force 
at this time; yet the request for follow-on spars runs rather high. 

General Dav. This estimate, sir, is figured specifically on the flying- 
hour program and funds in cases like these are to take care of that 
part of the program when the initial consumable spares are exhausted. 

Mr. Scrivner. All right. We come back again to the flying-hour 
picture. We find the request for follow-on spares is nearly 60 percent 

eater now than last year, and yet if you fly all the hours that have 

een proposed in this budget, those flying hours have not increased 
anywhere near 60 percent. As General Picher told us a while ago, it 
is going up maybe 12 or 14 percent. 

General Dav. Sir, I cannot retreat from my position there is no 
direct explanation of the increase in project 411 alone. It may be 
interesting, sir, to note that in project 412—— 

Mr. Scrivner. Let us stay on project 411. We will get to project 
412 shortly. You just said less than 2 minutes ago that in making 
these calculations the flying-hour program was one of the factors. 
I would imagine it is quite an important factor because if a plane is 
not flying it is not going to be wearing out anything and it is not 
going to be damaged. 
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General Dav. It is the major factor in computing the total require- 
ment. 

Mr. Scrivner. I am glad to have that. I thought that was true. 
That is one reason I have referred several times to the number of 
flying hours involved. 

General Dav. Yes. 

Mr. Scrivner. As I look down over these figures, as I said awhile 
ago, many of these planes are new and very few are in the hands of 
the Air Force now. It would seem that project 120 spares, which is a 
considerable item in itself, would play a greater factor in the request 
than is presently indicated. 

Now, as we speak of 1955, I know that we have to figure on lead 
time and all that, but that would not seem to be the entire answer. 

General Dav. During the period covered by this budget there are 
certain parts of the initial spares that are consumed or worn out prior 
to the expiration of this period. These funds cover the replenishment 
of those parts that are worn out or consumed, and they are speci- 
fically calculated in each instance. I judge the ones you are looking 
at probably show a relatively small amount, although in certain in- 
stances certain aircraft 

Mr. Scrivner. Some are pretty high. 


SPARES FOR B-47 


General Dav. Such aircraft as the B-47 still show a substantial 
amount even ty other B-47’s are coming off of contract. 


Mr. Scrivner. That is one of the things that I was going to bring 
on ; Since you mentioned the B-47’s, we are now presently getting 

—47’s. 

General Dav. That is correct. 

Mr. Scrivner. And when we buy these B-47’s we get spare parts 
for them in project 120, and yet, as we go around all these various 
bases we find not just one or two, but in some instances as high as 100 
or more of the new B-47’s for which the 1-year funds were asked, 
which are on the slab and have been for 5 or 7 months. Some of 
them will-be there for as long as 9 months being modified and not 
flying a single hour; hence, you are not using up any of those spare 
parts that you anticipated would be used in that first year at all. 

General Dav. Every asset, sir, delivered with those aircraft is 
deducted to ascertain the net requirement. 

Mr. Scrivner. They come into the inventory. 

General Dav. Right, sir, and they are figured in as assets prior to 
the computation of this net requirement. 

Mr. Scrivner. I do not know how much you have in project 120 
for the first-year’s spares. Perhaps you can tell me. 

General Dav. I did not bring that breakdown with me. It could 
be inserted. 

(The information requested is as follows:) 

Approximately $240 million of program 120 funds were considered as assets in 
development of the net-fund requirement for spare parts for B-47 aircraft in 
project 411. 

Mr. Scrivner. Here is $37,820,000 for the follow-on spares for the 
B-36’s. The last of the B-36’s are to be delivered during this calendar 
year. We have a lot of them that have been flying for quite a while; 
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We can understand with an older plane like that why there would be a 
greater requirement for follow-on spares. Sometime during this 
calendar year the program for procuring initial spares for the B-36’s 
will be phased out. There will not be any more of that. 

General Dav. Let me assure you that for every B-47 and B-36 
delivered, or to be delivered during this budget period, the spares per- 
taining thereto have been calculated as assets. 

Mr. Scrivner. The next big item is the F-86. Here we run into a 
situation which briefly will be discussed off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Scrivner. We want these planes right, but still from some of 
the figures that we get—in view of what we have seen in the delay 
of deliveries and the grounding of some of these planes when they 
are not wearing out any of their parts, or not being subjected to any 
of the flying hazards—there should be reflected, it seems to us, a 
considerably different picture. 

Some of the questions that I will ask on specific detailed items you 
may want to answer off the record because some of it is classified 
information. I will ask the question first, and if we can put the 
answer on the record we will. 

One of your large items is auxiliary fuel tanks. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Scrivner. General Dau, you may proceed on a detailed 
explanation. 

REQUIREMENTS FOR ATO RACKS 


General Dav. The requirements for the ATO racks for the B and 
the RB-47’s are computed based upon the approved war plan; 
figuring in the sortie rates, the expenditure rate based upon how many 
of these sorties will use ATO racks, arriving at a phased requirement 
after war commences. 

To meet this phased requirement we must figure on various produc- 
tion capabilities. For example, if we have in being one facility working 
one shift, we can expand after war commences—producing on the 
one-shift basis for a while—to a rate which is much greater. Compar- 
ing our incoming assets from production to our requirements after 
war commences, we find a point of greatest difference. This [indicat- 
ing] then is the amount we should have on hand in peacetime if we 
have one facility working now on a one-shift basis. 

On the other hand, if we cold plant; in other words, put the plant in 
a standby condition, it would take longer after war commences to 
attain a similar production rate. Therefore, the largest difference 
between the amount coming in from the production and our post- 
D-day requirement would be the amount that we should have on 
hand prior to the commencement of war. 

Mr. Scrivner. What does this justification reflect, an operating 
plant or a cold plant? 

General Dav. This justification pertains to this one facility working 
on a one-shift basis. 

n Me. Scrivner. That is now presently operating on a one-shift 
asis? 

General Dav. Right, sir. 

(Next slide.) 
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The present facility is operating to produce assets at the rate I show 
on this chart. You will note that the requirement of all onhand 
stocks prior to D-day with one facility working one shift is this 
amount [indicating]. Prior to the time we reach that quantity of 
onhand stock, we will further reduce the production and at the time 
we reach the total amount that should be on hand for a cold plant 
status, we will then cold plant this facility. 

Mr. Scrivner. Of course, you are using some of those today. 

General Dav. The usage in peacetime is very small. It is true we 
we are using some. 

Mr. Scrivner. So the goal that you are driving toward now is to 
build up a reserve supply of these racks to the point where you can, if 
nothing intervenes in the meantime, have on hand your total require- 
ment so that the presently producing plant could, if it seemed feasible, 
be retired into a standby status? 

General Dav. Yes. 

Mr. Scrivner. So you will reach a point, perhaps not in this 
calendar year but perhaps before the expiration of this fiscal year, 
when you will have to reach a decision as to whether you are going to 
hold the plant in production and have a smaller reserve on hand? 

General Dau. We will reach a point where we will reduce the pro- 
duction to the minimum sustaining rate and when the total require- 
ment for the so-called cold plant status is met, we will then cold plant 
this facility. 

Mr. Scrivner. Perhaps I do not make my point clear or maybe 
someone has not made it clear to me what part of the program is. 

My recollection is we were told where we have facilities like this 
that we are going to depend upon the productivity of our plants to be 
the real reserve rather than stockpiling. 

What I was trying to bring out was that we could reach a point 
where we could make a determination as to whether we would have a 
certain number of those on hand, on the shelf in the stockpiles and then 
close the plant, or have a smaller number of those on hand and keep 
the plant in operation. 

General Dav. Right, sir. 

Mr. Scrivner. Of course, what we would prefer for many reasons 
would be to reach a point where, instead of stockpiling all these thin 
where they would just be sitting around cold—and the plant would 
be on a standby basis and the employees scattered—we would rather 
have a smaller number on the shelf and depend more on the pro- 
ductivity of the running plant. 

General Dav. That is correct, sir. 

Under the theory you should produce everything required for 
stock, we would go all out and meet this requirement during this 
coming fiscal year. Under your theory of keeping a plant going as 
long as possible, this scheme would prolong production, at least on a 
sustaining rate, well into 1957. These decisions, of course, are yet 
to be made. 


Mr. Scrivner. Of course, on the other hand, if you did that, after 
you get up to a fairly reasonable supply, the line that you show on 
our graph as sharply ascending to an almost vertical position could 
e delayed and thereby you would have a smaller number actually on 
hand, but we would be keeping the plant in production a longer time. 
You have a matter of nearly 2 years to make that decision? 
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General Dav. Right. This point at which you reduce production 
is largely an operational one, as to how long you can possibly postpone 
having what you require on hand in order to maintain the sustaining 
rate. 

Mr. Scrivner. That is right. We have been told that as you reduce 
the output sometimes the cost increases, but there is an offsetting 
factor; namely, the more of any of these items that you pile up the 
more you have to spend for warehousing, handling and for their 
protection. 

General Dav. That is right. 

Mr. Scrivner. So there comes a time, which is a matter of pure 
business judgment, when a decision must be made as to which is the 
most economical and which is the better for the economy of the 
country and industry. As we see the picture now there may be in the 
next year, or the year after, a shift in this program away from big 
stockpiles to a continued production line. 

General Dav. You state it very well. It is an overall management 
decision. 

1 can show you the slides on fuel tanks. There are several fuel tanks 
involved. 

Mr. Scrivner. For this we will go off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 


AFTERNOON SESSION 


Mr. Hruska. Before we proceed, Mr. Chairman, I wonder if I 
could ask General Dau a question. 


COMPUTATION OF REQUIREMENTS 


With reference to this exhibit, page 35 of project 411, General, you 
have set forth there the funds requested for each of the models set 
out in the first column. How are those computed? You say they 
are mechanically computed, but how do you arrive at the respective 
sums that appear opposite each one of those model numbers, in 
general? 

General Dav. For each item involved we take the issue experience 
and the wear out experience for a previous period. In other words, 
from that we determine how much is worn out or consumed per 
flying hour Then we aggregate those. 

Certain parts go to a specific aircraft only. That is simple. We 
can total those. 

In each case we subtract either the item or money for the item we 
have on hand. Then we come to the items that apply to more than 
one aircraft. Obviously, in a case like that, to give this type of pres- 
entation we must prorate it in some manner. Such items are pro- 
rated depending upon the application of the item. For example, an 
item applicable to the airframe of two or more aircraft would be 
prorated on the basis of the flying hours times the airframe weights 
of each aircraft involved; and an engine item would be prorated on the 
basis of flying hours times the horsepower rating per engine. 

In turn, of course, existing inventories and assets are deducted. 
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The individual totals are simply then added to arrive at this re- 
quirement. Il am sorry, sir; we had some charts here this morning 
explaining that in detail. 

Mr. Hruska. What factors would change from year to year in that 
process? 

General Dav. The issue and the wear out factors will change. We 
find that many items which are not utilized or which are utilized to a 
very low degree during the first year may attain a lot of usage in the 
following year. 

I suppose an analogy would be in a new automobile that you would 
have a battery which probably would not wear out the first year. 
I think most guaranties run about 12 months. In the following 
year you would probably need a new battery. 

The issue experience does vary. As a plane shakes down, so to 
speak, the items used on a plane tend to level out in the experience 
factor. But those have to be computed every year. 

Mr. Hruska. | notice by comparing those same requirements to 
those which were computed for last year there are some very violent 
differences. 

B-57 


I just wonder, for example, as to the B-57, where the requirement 
was set forth as $596,090 for fiscal year 1954 and $4} million this year. 
That is roughly nine times as much. What would account for that 
violent a change? 

General Dav. Of course, taking the amount as a whole, there are 
more flying hours for this particular aircraft this year than there were 


the year before. In other words, more spare parts will be consumed 
even though the issue rate for each item might remain the same. 

Similarly, there is the point we covered somewhat this morning. 
The assets from the initial spares vary from year to year. One year 
you may support most of your flying with those initial spares, whereas, 
of course, as the aircraft gets older you would require more from this 
project 411. 

General Picner. Specifically, Mr. Hruska, on the B-57 you men- 
tion, the production of that aircraft really gets rolling in fiscal year 
1955. In 1954 we were only getting small quantities. 

Mr. Hruska. Presumably, then, you will be able to resort to the 
initial spares and spare parts, if they are just getting rolling; and yet 
we have nine times greater an amount for project 411 as compared 
to last year. 

General Dav. There are more aircraft whose initial support will be 
exhausted during this period. 

Mr. Hruska. To the extent of nine times as much? 

General Dav. Right. Because it was barely started last year. 

Mr. Hruska. You start out with a new plane, and you fit it out 
with enough initial spares and spare parts to do it for the first year 
of operation. 

General Dav. That is right, sir. 

Mr. Hruska. This operation had barely started in the last fiscal 
year. It is going to get rolling this year. Presumably this fiscal 
year is such that the brunt of it would be taken out of program 120, 
yet we have this tremendous increase here. 
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General Dav. Sir, if you can visualize one aircraft delivered at the 
beginning of last year, its initial spares, so far as consumption goes, 
are exhausted by the end of this fiscal year. To support it for the 
coming fiscal year we must be able to buy the consumable items. 

As more and more planes come in we are bound to have an increased 
requirement here to take care of those consumed or worn out items, as 
each one in turn exhausts its first year’s support. In addition stock 
level provision must be made for end of fiscal year 1955. 


B-50 


Mr. Hruska. The next item that struck my eye was the B-—50, 
where in the current fiscal year the request is $21.9 million, and this 
year it is about $7 million, or roughly only about a third as much. 

at is the story on that? 

General Dav. That is on a declining program. In other words, the 
total number of flying hours for the B-50 will go down. It still means 
that certain parts are wearing out. 

If you are going to fly B-50’s at all you have to buy certain parts. 
However the stock level we carry no longer needs to be as high. Any 
items that were in that stock that can be used to support this flying- 
hour program are so used. Therefore, the figure naturally goes down, 
even more than the ratio to the flying-hour program. 

Mr. Hruska. The flying hours with that plane are being reduced 
substantially? 

General Dav. That is right sir; during the period covered. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

B-36 


Mr. Hruska. Let us move down to the B-36 and consider that 
roportion, which is exactly the reverse. It was about $7} million 
ast year and it is now over $21 million this year. What has hap- 

hapened in the flying-hour use of that plane in the last year, and what 
will happen this coming year, to cause that difference? 

General Picuer. I would think that for 1954 and 1955 they would 
ae” comparable in flying hours allocated to the B-36 and the 

—36. 

Mr. Hruska. That is a situation where I presume the initial spares 
would long before have been exhausted and out of the picture. 

General Picnrer. Not totally, sir, because there are still deliveries 
on the B-36. 

Mr. Hruska. In the main that would be true. 

General Dav. They are tapering off. They had a much greater 
effect during 1954 than they will have this coming year. In other 
words, there were more initial spares to take care of operations last 
year than there are this coming year. 

Mr. Hruska. What about the flying hours on the B-36? 

General Dav. I imagine they would be roughly comparable. I do 
not have the figures. 

General Asensio. Did you not say they were roughly comparable? 

General Picner. The number of units is. 

General Dav. Which would indicate probably about the same. 

Mr. Hruska. Yet there is three times as much for last year. 
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You would explain it on the basis of initial spares and spare parts 

120 funds, to make up the whole difference? 
General Yes, sir. 

General AsENsio. That probably would not make up the whole 
difference, sir; but there is a reflection of assets on hand, which 
x robably applied to a greater degree last year than for fiscal year 1955. 

e would have to investigate the specifics to come up with an answer 
which was thoroughly explanatory. I would assume that the entire 
difference was not made up by the program 120 spares. 

Mr. Hruska. If there is any more detail you can get on that I 
would be interested in it. 

(The following information was supplied:) 

Upon investigs.tion of the specific rersons for the incressed request for funds to 
support the B-36 sirersft in fises.] year 1955, it was found thst initiel sps.res aveil- 
able from program 120 funds during fiser.] yeor 1954 would support, et least in 
pert spproximstely 25 percent of the B-36 eircreft in inventory. In fiscsl year 
1955 such support will »mount to only 7 percent. This demonstr-tes thst de- 
cressing support from program 120 funds is one of the fsctors which effects the 
fiser.] yer 1955 fund request in project 411. In sddition, it should be noted that 
the monthly utiliz»tion rate for the B-36, i. e., the number of hours to be flown 
per aircraft per month, increeses in fisce.l yerr 1955 by 26 percent over th:.t pro- 
gramed for fises.l yerr 1954. This increase in the monthly utilizetion rete hes a 
direct »ffect on the tots progremed flying hours for this airersft. In fiscsl ver 
1955 the flying hour progrem for the B-36 incresses by 43.6 percent over the 
fiscs] verr 1954 program, psrticlly due to the incressed utilization rate and 
particllv due to deliveries of s.dditions| sirersft. 

It will be reeslled thet during fiser.] yesr 1953 the Air Force wes implementing 
a rspid buildup program whereas during fiser.l year 1954 the policy wes to stretch 
out the buildup. The result wes thet fises.l yerr 1953 buying supported a lorger 
portion of the fiscs.] year 1954 progrsm with resultant lesser requirements for funds 
for follow-on spares in fises] year 1954. 

These are the significent rersons why the request for funds in project 411 for 
fisce.| veer 1955 is greeter than the amount requested for fiscal year 1954. 


B-29 


Mr. Hruska. On the B—29 last year the request was $47 million 
and this year it is about $1 million. That is a big difference. 
General Dav. That plane, even much more so than the B-—50, is 
phasing out. 
Mr. Hruska. But it is the other way around for the B-29, 
General Dav. No, sir. What was the B—29 last year? 
Mr. Hruska. Practically $47 million. 
General Dav. This year it is $1 million? 
Mr. Hruska. $1.1 million. The proportion in the B-36 was just 
exactly the other way around, 3 times as large this year as it was last 
ear. 

% General Asensto. He mentioned the B-—50 as being comparable. 
Mr. Hruska. I am sorry; I thought you mentioned the B-36. 
General Dav. It is the same situation as the B—50, only much more 

markedly so. 

Mr. Hruska. I would think so. Itis47tol. 

General Dav. In other words, the stock level has gone way down on 
that. Ultimately we will be just supporting some tankers and 
weather ships. 
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F-86 


Mr. Hruska. Getting into the newer models, the F-86 was $11.7 
million in 1954 as against $47.6 million for 1955. That isa new plane; 
is it not? 

General Picurer. Those are all the F-86’s lumped in together, sir, 
starting with the F—-86—A through the E, F, and H, which are the day 
fighters. There is the F—-86—D coming in, which is the interceptor. 
That and the H are causing a growth in the inventory. The F-86 
inventory increases in 1956. 

Mr. Hruska. Curiously enough, Mr. Chairman, the figure orgi- 
nally requested for 1954 came to $256 million in this item, and the 
same computation for 1955 is $278 million, an increase of roughly 10 
percent. I presume the material from which I drew these figures on 
requested totals covered the original request and not that which was 
allowed, because, as I remember it, the gross figure of $250 million 
was allowed for this. 

There seems to be a similarity there in the increase. I just won- 
dered if the formulas were applied to one year as against the other, 
because roughly there is a 10 percent increase and there was a 14 
percent increase in flying-hours, if that means anything. It is a much 
more understandable comparison, getting back to the thing we re- 
hashed so often this morning. I understand your position on that. 

General Dav. I am afraid, sir, that was purely happenstance, 
because the item calculation takes into account all of our previous 
assets and our latest issue experience. It would be pure happenstance 
where that proportion would occur. 

Mr. Hruska. I would like to say for the record what I observed 
informally a little while ago: Mr. Scrivner is right in saying it is quite 
frustrating to come back to this item again this year. Of course it 
is a complicated subject. If we spent a week on it we presumably 
could understand it a little more intelligently. 

However, we are in this position, as all of you are aware: People 
on the floor of the House and the rest of the Members of Congress 
come to us and they ask, “‘What is this all about?” 

If their state of enlightenment is going to be as great as my state 
of enlightenment on this subject I am afraid I will not be able to help 
them out much, except to confuse them and say, ‘We do not know 
what it is all about.” 

After spending weeks on this thing it is kind of bad, from the 
standpoint of any member of this committee—certainly the one 
speaking now—to try to interpret this program and, if you want to 
put it that way, to sell it to the rest of the Members of our body. 


DISPOSALS 


I have one other question. In this chart here I noticed the item 
of “Disposal.’”’ It does not seem to be entered, General, until fiscal 
year 1953. In that year there is an item under losses of disposal of 
$114 million. In 1954 it is estimated at $153 million. There are not 
my. items before that. 

oes that mean there was not any disposal program prior to that? 
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General Dav. A very, very small one. I assumed for the purpose 
of that chart that the items that were disposed of were not included 
in that beginning figure on hand, July 1, 1950. 

Mr. Hruska. Why would they not be? 

General Dav. I figured that those pertained to World War IT super- 
seded aircraft that were not included in that July 1, 1950, figure. The 
two figures shown pertain to two instances of engine disposal only, 

Mr. Hruska. In both instances? 

General Dav. Right. The total shown under “Disposal” pertains 
to complete engines only. We expect fully to have an annual dis- 
posal amount of some substance for spares inventory no longer useful 
in supporting our flying-hour activity. 


CONSIDERATION GIVEN ADJUSTMENTS IN PROGRAM 


Mr. Hruska. Reference was made earlier today about an adjust- 
ment on the production of spare engines which was being made at 
the end of the contract, because you found that your experience 
justified it, experience which you had gathered since the inception of 
the contract. Was that same process true of any other item besides 
the complete engines? 

General Asensio. I would like to say one thing with respect to 
that statement, if I could, Mr. Hruska. 

I mentioned that basically there was a program change which called 
for a lower level of production of basic aircraft; that the engines that 
went with that type of aircraft were on a separate contract and, 
rather than change the contract in existence, the adjustment will be 
made for any following quantity. But we know that we can make the 
adjustment within the overall limitation. 

Me On this other point as to “Other items,” I will refer that to General 
au. 

General Dav. It is a continuing analysis and assessment on all 
items. Particularly I mention the so-called high-value items on 
which we reassess our contracts quarterly to determine whether we 
have the right number on contract. Immediately we take action to 
cut back, if indicated. So it is a continuing proposition on all aircraft 
production. 

Mr. Hruska. It is a continuing proposition but it still leaves open 
for explanation at least to me the validity and effectiveness of it, 
and how they arrive at the factors applied in those reviews; which is 
probably not your fault. 

General Dav. No, sir. I would hesitate to hand you a manual 
like this [exhibiting book] which covers one facet of the problem. 

General Asensio. Mr. Hruska, with respect to your other point 
that there has been an incomplete demonstration of method we use 
to determine these requirements, the Air Force is at the service of 
the committee to bring back the charts to show you exactly how they 
are developed, if you desire. : 

Mr. Hruska. I would not want to say that the Air Force was 
inadequate in its presentation. Certainly it was not totally inade- 
quate. The recipient of those ideas is also possessed of some inade- 
quacy, General. I am one of those persons, in large measure. 

I would not say it was due to an incompetent presentation; insofar 
as it has gone, at least. I do think if we get some of these other fac- 
tors in, it might be a little more intelligible to me, at least. 
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Mr. Giutetre. Mr. Hruska, might I also add that we can, if the 
committee desires to spend the time, present in detail the procedure 
used in arriving at this data, and we have the charts to do so. While 
the charts may not be here at the moment we hold ourselves ready to 
produce them if you care to spend the time. 

Mr. Hruska. I appreciate that. It is up to the chairman as to 
what additional time he may want to devote to this item. 

That is all, Mr. Chairman. 


Fripay, Marcu 5, 1954. 
ArrcraFrt ANb OIL 


WITNESS 


LT. COL. E. J. FOURTICQ, CHIEF, FUELS AND LUBRICANTS DIVISION, 
MIDDLETOWN AIR MATERIAL AREA, AIR MATERIAL COMMAND 


Mr. Scrivner. We will now turn our attention to project 412 under 
maintenance and operations, which provides the appropriation for 
aircraft fuel and oil. 

General AsENnsio. Our witness in this area, Mr. Chairman, is 
Lieutenant Colonel Fourticq, the Chief of the Fuels and Lubricants 
Division of the Middletown Air Material Area, Air Material Com- 
mand. He has a prepared statement. 

Mr. Scrivner. We will be glad to hear from you, Colonel Fourticq. 


GENERAL STATEMENT 


Colonel Fourticg. Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, 
this project for ‘Aircraft fuel and oil’ is predicated on the approved 
fiscal year 1955 flying hour program for the Regular United States 
Air Force and the Air Force Reserve. Funds requested herein will 
provide essentially for aviation fuel and oil necessary for all aircraft 
operations worldwide. In addition to the fuel required for actual 
flying of assigned missions, quantities required for performance of 
engine block tests in the depots, for consumption at modification 
centers, and quantities needed by manufacturers to accomplish initial 
filling for flight delivery of new production aircraft have been included. 

In order to determine basic aviation fuel and oil quantitative re- 
quirements, average hourly rates of consumption for each aircraft 
type and model are utilized. The rates used are based on actual 
experience of the past 3 years; the flying hours programed for each 
aircraft model multiplied by these rates establishes the total quantity 
expected bo be consumed in the future period. The aggregate quanti- 
ties of each grade are then multiplied by the standard unit price to 
arrive at the total cost. 

In addition this project includes special nonstandard items and 
liquid rocket fuels for research and development test activities. 
Requirements are based on actual experience in the laboratory and on 
the range. 
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RELATION TO FLYING HOURS 


Mr. Scrivner. Is this one project that is tied in pretty closely to 
flying hours? 

Colonel Fourticg. Yes, sir; it is. 

Mr. Scrivner. In that connection it is interesting to note, as we 
study the presentation, that there is to be a proposed increase in 
flying hours from 8.4 million to 9.6 million, which is an increase of 
14 percent; but your fuel request has increased 34 percent. 

Colonel Fourtice. That is explainable, sir. 

Mr. Scrivner. It certainly does not look logical, on the face of it. 

Colonel Fourrica. I have, sir, if it meets with your approval, a bar 
chart which I think would explain it well. 

Mr. Scrivner. Your statement does not. 

Colonel Fourtrice. Mr. Chairman, the increase versus the small 
increase in flying hours is caused by the piston engines leaving the 
system and the jet aircraft coming into the system. 

In fiscal year 1954, on an 8.4 million flying-hour program, you will 
notice the yellow bar indicates the jet consumption, which was 
approximately 33 million barrels of jet fuel. The brown bar indicates 
the 115/145 reciprocating fuel of 10.5 million barrels. The green bar 
. - 100/130 reciprocating fuel. The red-striped bar is the 91/96 
uel. 

The three colors at the bottom are the reciprocating fuel while the 
yellow indicates the jet. 

Mr. Scrivner. Off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Scrivner. What do you have in 1955? 

Colonel Fourrice. In a comparison with the approximately 1 mil- 
lion hours’ increase in the program, the jet fuel consumption jumps to 
55.9 million barrels, sir. The 115/145 jumps to 15.4 million barrels, 
and the 100/130 drops to 9.1 million “noe sir. The 91/96 is con- 
stant at 1.3 million. 


AVAILABILITY OF SUPPLY OF FUEL AND OIL 


Mr. Manon. Are you having any difficulty in procuring an abun- 
dance of oil and related supplies? Is there any difficulty in the picture 
for the next few years? 

Colonel Fourtica. Industry indicates, sir, that they can supply our 
demands of jet fuel through 1956 and 1957, without difficulty. We 
have in the past encountered difficulty in the high-test reciprocating 
fuel, grade 115/145. That was caused by a lack of alkylate facilities. 
That situation has been stimulated now and the picture is greatly im- 
proved. We are buying all we need at the present time. We were 
forced to pay a premium price on some of that type fuel due to the 
alkylate condition. We were using the high-priced components to 
make the fuel, but there was no other solution at the time. That has 
been remedied, sir. 

RECIPROCATING FUEL COSTS 


Mr. Scrivner. What is the cost of your reciprocating fuel? 
Colonel Fourricg. The reciprocating fuel, sir, is approximately 
$7.70 a barrel, and the jet fuel is approximately $4.40 a barrel, sir. 
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‘ Mrs Manon. Do you let these contracts on a strictly competitive 
asis 

Colonel Fourrice. Yes, sir; taking all things into consideration. 
We try to deliver as much fuel as we possibly can from the refinery to 
the using activity. At the present time approximately 55 percent of 
our fuel goes directly from the refinery to the using activity, thereby 
reducing our transportation cost. That is taken into consideration 
when we let the bids. 

‘ a teeta The figure which you quoted is the net figure per 
arrel? 

Colonel Fourticg. Yes, sir. That is not the standard or stock fund 
price. 

Mr. Hruska. That is taking into consideration the differential in 
your delivery cost? 

Colonel Fourrica. That is correct, sir; storage and delivery. 

Mr. Hruska. Is there any radical difference between that unit 
cost and the unit cost of a year ago? 

Colonel Fourtica. The prices are slightly down on the recipro- 
cating fuel at the moment, sir. It is down about 40 cents a barrel, 
I would say. 

Mr. Hruska. Is that in the fuel itself or is that the savings you 
have been able to make in the transportation? 

Colonel Fourricg. That savings, sir, is in the fuel. There has 
been a savings in transportation and handling. We have reduced our 
handling charge from 35 cents a barrel 3 years ago to 25 cents a barrel 
now, sir. 

Mr. Hruska. Thank you. 

Mr. Scrivner. There must be an increase in reciprocal plane use, 
as well as in the jets. 

Colonel Fourtice. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Scrivner. How do you account for that? 

Colonel Fourricg. That is on our new transports coming into the 
picture now. 

Mr. Scrivner. The old ones are going out. 

Colonel Fourtica. They were using the 100/130 full, sir. You 
will notice the 100/130 is decreasing now from 10.5 million to 9.1 
million in 1955, sir. 

May I present another chart, Mr. Chairman? 

Mr. Scrivner. Yes. 


CONSUMPTION RATES 


Colonel Fourricg. This is a comparison chart which compares the 
fiscal year 1955 hours in a fighter group, comparing the old F-51, 
which was a piston-type engine, versus the F—86, which is a jet. 

To fly this number (indicating) of hours the F—51, using grade 
100/130, consumed approximately 1.8 million barrels of fuel. 

To fly the same number of hours the F—86 will use this number 
(indicating) of barrels. 

Mr. Scrivner. For the same number of hours? 

Colonel Fourtricg. For the same number of hours, sir. The con- 
sumption rate of the F—51 is approximately 67 gallons per hour. 
The consumption rate of the F—86 is indicated here, sir. 

On the same comparison, the B-29 this number (indicating) of 
flying hours would consume this number (indicating) of barrels of 
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100/130, whereas the B-47 jet would consume this number (indicating) 
barrels of jet fuel for these same hours. 

Here is your answer, sir, on the increase of the 115/145. A C—54, 
using grade 100/130, flying 287,000 hours, would consume 1.3 million 
barrels. A C-—124 flying the same number of hours would consume 
3.3 million barrels of grade 115/145. 

The consumption rate is 200 gallons per hour for the C—54 and 485 
gallons per hour for the C-124. 

General Dav. The next chart shows some additional comparisons. 

Mr. Scrivner. Is that all you desire to present in the way of 
charts? 

Colonel Fourtica. Yes, sir. 


BASIS FOR INCREASE IN FUNDS FOR 1955 


Mr. Scrivner. There are still a lot of unanswered questions on 
this as well as on the others. As I pointed out a moment ago, the 
increased request for appropriations here for fuel and oil is about 34 
percent over last year, going from $418 million up to $560 million— 
and there seems to be some indications of the possibility of lower costs. 

Going back into 1953, the eaguans then was for $468 million. By 
using the number of planes involved we find that the cost for fuel on 
the average pee was $26,478. Last year, using the number of 
planes we had in the Air Force, which was an increased number, with 
a smaller amount requested for fuel and oil, the cost per plane came 
down to $22,280. Now, using the number to be in the active Air 
Force in 1955 and the funds you are now requesting, the amount for 
fuel jumps up to $27,787 during the year. That is an increase of 
about 24 percent. The increase in the number of planes will only be 
about 7 percent, and there will only be about a 12% to 14 percent 
increase in flying hours. As a matter of fact, the average flying hour 
per aircraft will only increase about 6% percent. 

Colonel Fourticg. Mr. Chairman, sir, there was a continuous in- 
crease from 1953 through 1954, because with respect to the $468 mil- 
lion in 1953, sir, $74 million was for assist takeoff units. In fiscal 
1954 and again in fiscal 1955 no funds have been provided for assist 
takeoff units. 

Mr. Scrivner. That just aggravates it. 

Colonel Fourrtica. The entire increase, sir, is all based on increased 
consumption of the jet aircraft versus the piston aircraft. 

Mr. Scrivner. Let us stop right there. My computation was 
made rather rapidly, and I do not have a comptometer or slide rule 
here. You tell us there is going to be an increase of 22 million barrels 
in consumption of jet fuel, at $4.40 a barrel, which brings it up to about 
$90 million. How do you justify the rest? 

Colonel Fourtica. There is a 5-million barrel increase in the grade 
115/145, sir. 

Mr. Scrivner. That will bring it up a little. Where is the other 
$40 million coming from? 

HANDLING COST 


Colonel Fourticg. The increased cost in handling the product, sir; 
transportation, terminal handling and storage. 
Mr. Scrivner. Is it 10 percent for handling? 
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Colonel Fourrtica. Yes, sir. I have not figured it out. 

Mr. Scrivner. That would be a rather high average for handling, 
would it not? 

Colonel Fourtica. Well, sir, on a barrel of 115/145 the standard 
price now is $9.66 versus $7.70 a barrel, bringing it down to about 
$1.96 for handling on 1 barrel, which is better than 20 percent, sir. 

Mr. Scrivner. Why did you give us a cost of $7.70 a barrel a while 
ago and now a cost of $9.66? 

Colonel Fourticg. $7.70 is the refinery net price for the fuel, sir. 

General Dav. The standard unit prices, sir, are listed on page 
4-41, at the end of your summary. 

General Asensto. Those are delivered prices, are they not? 

General Dav. That is the standard unit price including the other 
charges, which must be paid to the Aviation Fuels Division, of the 
Air Force stock fund. 

Mr. Scrivner. I think someone said a while ago that the prices 
were comparable, with not much increase. 

Colonel Fourrice. Right, sir. 

Mr. Scrivner. As a matter of fact, it is a little lower now, and 
may reduce more. 

COST PER FLYING HOUR 


Getting back to your figures, using the fuel and oil request as 
compared with the flying hours, going back again to 1953, it ran 
about $54.50 per flying hour. In fiscal year 1954 it dropped down to 
$49. Now it goes up to $58. 

There just is not any rhyme, reason, or logic which would justify 
such a jump as that, either in the cost of the fuel or in the increased 
consumption. Your cost per flying-hour across the board, inasmuch 
as it included all types in previous years, as well as 1955, should be 
somewhere close to stable. 

General AsEnsio. Sir, I do not think that the facts would bear that 
out. 

Mr. Scrivner. I say it should appear as though it should be some- 
where pretty closely related. You are not going to get that much 
fluctuation in the year. 

General Asensto. We have had a demonstration, sir, of a pretty 
violent difference in hourly consumption rates in certain types of 
aircraft, which certainly has a pronounced effect. 


KOREAN FLYING TIME 


Mr. Scrivner. Perhapsso. My recollection is that last year when 
zoe were discussing the 8.4 million hours you included the operational 
ours in Korea, Is that right? 
General Asensto. That is correct, sir. 
Mr. Scrivner. The Korean flying is now over. Yet we see that you 
ae to go to 9.6 million hours. 

e have not gotten into that phase of it yet, but it is just another 
one of the facets in the diamond. It does not make for a perfectly cut 
stone. 

General Asensio. No, sir. We have a greater number of units to 
take into consideration in the current program, since the Air Force 
is still expanding. 
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What we provided for Korea was that number of flying hours over 
and above what those units would have been flying anyway. My 
recollection is, sir, that it was on the order of 300,000. 

Mr. Scrivner. 300,000 hours? 

General AsEnsio. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Scrivner. Which would be how many million dollars? 

General Asensio. It would depend on the types of aircraft, sir. 

Mr. Scrivner. I know that. 


General Asensto. Well, there is no answer until we figure out the 
aircraft, sir. 
Mr. Scrivner. Let us figure it out. 
General Asensio. That can be furnished. 
Mr. Scrivner. Figure out what was the proposed amount and what 
was the actual amount. 
(The following information was supplied:) 


For fiscal year 1954 the number of flying hours initially provided for Korea 
(over and above what those units would have been flying anyway) amounted to 
372,723. This number of flying hours represents a composite total of anticipated 
flying by type, model, and series of aircraft which vary considerably in rates of 
fuel consumption. The aircraft involved with these units were not in the same 
proportionate ratio as similar aircraft were in relation to the total Air Force 
flying-hour program. The estimated amount of funds for aircraft fuel and oil 
to support the 372,723 hours was $20,004,000. This amount was the result of 
computations by the type, model, and series of aircraft assigned to the units 
involved. The actual number of hours flown on a comparable basis during fiscal 
year 1954 aggregated 37,166. These hours are applicable to the month of July 
1953 which, of course, was the last month of combat operations. The fuel and oil 
cost of these hours (computed by type, model, and series) is estimated at $1,898,000. 

Notwithstanding the formal cessation of hostilities, experience to date in the 
Far East Air Force indicates that 101 percent of the total hours programed for 
the first half of the fiscal year had been flown by December 31, 1953. It is therefore 
concluded that the estimate of total flying hours required by the Far East Air 
Force for the entire year was also too low, even when the hours provided for the 
Korean activity are included. For numerous reasons there is no possibility of 
reducing in any appreciable amount the number of flying hours programed 
for fiscal year 1954 simply because hostilities in Korea have been terminated. 
For example, because of the uncertain nature of the cease-fire agreement, the 
Far East Air Force has a posthostilities mission which requires that its units be 
kept at the highest degree of combat readiness, which necessitates continuance 
of programed levels of flying. Furthermore, rotation of combat-seasoned pilots 
has necessitated intensification of training to bring newly arrived inexperienced 
pilots up to the necessary level of proficiency. In terms of resources diverted from 
the rest of the Air Force for maintenance of the high rate of activity in the Far 
East Air Force, there is no material change in the requirement for aviation fuel 
and oil by virtue of the cease-fire in Korea. The foregoing activities are all 
reflected in the latest revised program of the Air Force. 


JUSTIFICATION DATA 


Mr. Scrivner. In further connection with project 412 there are 
portions of the justifications which, in a sense, summarize some of 
the discussion we have had and set out some additional factors 
considered in the presentation. That information will be incorporated 
in the record at this point. : 

(The information follows:) 


ProGcram 410.—Operation of aircraft 
Project 412. Aircraft fuel and oil (obligations): 
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This project provides for fuels and lubricating oils for worldwide operation of 
aircraft, engine-block tests, modification center, and aircraft manufacturers’ 
(flight delivery) requirements. Provision is also made for certain fuels or fuel 
components in support of research and development activities. While procure- 
ment of aviation fuel and oil from industry is accomplished through the Aviation 
Fuels Division, Air Force stock fund, funds budgeted for in this project will be 
utilized by Air Force organizations to reimburse the stock fund for fuel and oil 
consumed in the course of flight operations and related logistic activities. 

Details of the computation and explanation of methods of computing require- 
ments are set forth in the following sections: 

Section A.— Aviation fuel, $544,797 ,000 

Aviation fuel—The basic requirements of aviation fuel for consumption are 
determined by multiplying the programed flying hours for each aircraft. type 
and model by the average hourly rate of consumption. The consumption rates 
used are based upon actual past consumption experience. Engine block test 
requirements are projected on the basis of the anticipated number of engines to 

so processed in Air Force depots and related consumption factors. Quantities 
of fuel required for initial fueling of new production aircraft are determined on 
the basis of deliveries programed and the individual fuel capacities of the respec- 
tive aircraft. Modification center requirements presented in this estimate pro- 
vide for Government-owned fuel in lieu of having the contractor furnish fuel at a 
higher cost. Operational missiles and crash boats are also Air Force equipment 
requiring aviation fuel for power. Fund requirements are determined by multi- 
plying the quantities of each product by the standard unit prices established by 
the Aviation Fuels Division, Air Force stock fund, which include the procurement 
cost of the products plus associated handling and distribution expenses. 


Section B— Aviation orl, $10,221,000 

During fiscal year 1952 and first half fiscal year 1953, reciprocating engines 
required 1.59 barrels of oil for every 100 barrels of aviation gas consumed; jet 
engines, which use considerably less oil, required 0.125 barrels of oil for every 100 
barrels of jet fuel consumed. These factors have been applied to the aviation fuel 
requirements in determining the quantities of lubricants required. 


Section C—Research and development support requirements, $4,982,000 

1. Liquid rocket propellants—These materials are required to support research 
and development laboratory and range studies at the Wright Air Development 
Center and the Air Force Flight Test Center. They are used in photoelectronic, 
supersonic, physiological, impact, and deceleration tests, $3,791,000. 

2. Nonstandard ztems.—These items are required by the Air Research and De- 
velopment Command in the performance of its mission. Standard items avail- 
able are not adequate to perform the technical operations and precision testing 
demanded of this activity, $1,191,000. 


Summary of requirements 


Requirements reimbursable from MDAP 
1. Reciprocating engine oil__._......___-_-- $8, 318, 000 
Section C: Research and development support requirements - ___- 4, 982, 000 
2. Nonstandard 1, 191, 000 


Mr. Scrivner. Are there any further questions on project 412? 
Mr. Hruska. No questions. 


| 
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Corrective MAINTENANCE OF AIRCRAFT AND COMPONENT EQUIPMENT 


WITNESSES 


LT. COL. J. L. TUCKER, PROGRAMS DEVELOPMENT GROUP, DIREC- 
TORATE OF MAINTENANCE ENGINEERING, DCS/MATERIEL 
LT. COL. D. M. MORSE, ASSISTANT FOR BUDGET, MAINTENANCE 

ENGINEERING DIRECTORATE 
V. L. STICKA, CHIEF, BUDGET REQUIREMENTS SECTION, PLANS 
AND BUDGET PROGRAMS BRANCH 


Mr. Scrivner. We will now take up for consideration project 414 
under “ Maintenance and Operations,’ which is for corrective main- 
tenance of aircraft and component equipment. 

General Asensio. Our witness for project 414 is Lt. Col. J. L. 
Tucker, of the Directorate of Maintenance Engineering, Headquarters 
USAF. He has a prepared statement. 

Mr. Scrivner. Colonel Tucker, you were not with us on this last 
year, were you? 

Colonel Tucker. No, sir. 

Mr. Scrivner. Are they running in a new team on us, under a 
platoon system? 

Colonel Tucker. I just came back from overseas, sir. 

Mr. Scrivner. How long ago? 

Colonel Tucker. In August, sir. 

Mr. Scrivner. Well, you have had plenty of time to study up on 
this, then. You have a statement for us? 


GENERAL STATEMENT 


Colonel Tucker. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, this project provides 
for services and materials necessary to accomplish corrective mainte- 
nance on aircraft and component equipment. Corrective maintenance 
is the accomplishment of those changes to aircraft and component 
equipment which are necessary to correct mechanical deficiencies and 
to maintain safety of flight standards. 

Requirements in this project are generated from two main sources. 
Formal reports are written by Air Force maintenance and flying 
personnel in operational units outlining detailed unsatisfactory con- 
ditions detected during operation or inspection of aircraft. Reports 
are also received from the prime manufacturer in the form of engi- 
neering change proposals to correct deficiencies detected during 
production-line experience or service tests of aircraft. 

Inasmuch as requirements cannot be predicted for specific mainte- 
nance projects, this estimate is computed on the basis that for each 
type and model aircraft in the active inventory, a direct relationship 
exists between annual corrective maintenance requirements and the 
flyaway unit cost of the aircraft. This relationship is expressed in 
percentage factors which have been developed, taking into considera- 
tion the theory that corrective maintenance requirements decline 
as the age of the aircraft increases. The factors developed for each 


type and model aircraft are applied against the unit cost and the 
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resultant multiplied by thenumber of aircraft projected to be in the 
active inventory determines the estimate of requirements. 

Funds provided in this project will be used to procure equipment, 
spare parts, supplies, and contractual services. The work projects 
may be accomplished on aircraft by military personnel at organiza- 
tional level, by civil-service personnel in our depots, or by civilian 
contractors, depending on the complexity of the work to be done, 
the capacity of available facilities, and determination of the most 
economical course. 

The corrective action resulting from accomplishments to be financed 
by these funds will serve to stabilize both maintenance and supply 
support requirements and will assist materially in reducing aircraft 
accidents. 

Mr. Scrivner. In past presentations we have seen that as you have 
contracts let for airplanes many times before they even get out of the 
production line and are delivered to the Air Force there have been, as 
a result of something found either in flight test or in engineering or 
research and development—any number of sources—things discovered 
about that plane to improve its performance or safety, which require 
changes. Therefore, those changes are made pursuant to technical 
change orders. 

Colonel Tucker. That is correct, sir. 

Mr. Scrivner. That is before the Air Force ever gets the plane 
handed over to it at all. Then, after the planes are delivered to the 
Air Force and you actually begin to fly them with a fair degree of 
regularity, your pilots or maintenance men, or somebody along the 
line, find somethmg that is not the way we would like to have it. 
It may be something which, if changed, will increase either the safety 
or comfort of the crew or improve the plane’s performance in the air. 

Colonel Tucker. That is right, sir. 

Mr. Scrivner. It is this latter type of change to which you are 
now addressing your remarks; after they get out into the field and 
into the hands of the Air Force? 

Colonel Tucker. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Scrivner. I notice that in comparing the requests made in 
previous years this program runs along at a fairly even keel. There 
is no sharp decrease or sharp increase. For instance, ia 1953 you 
asked for $129 million plus; in 1954, $120 million plus; and this year 
$125 million. That shows a fairly even type of operation. 


CHANGES UNDER CONSIDERATION 


While the committee is familiar with many of the changes which 
have had to be made on some of these planes it might be well for the 
record to outline 2 or 3 changes which you contemplate you will make 
under this program during the coming year. 

Colonel Tucker. I would like to refer that to Colonel Morse, sir, 
who has a list of such changes. 


T-33 


Colonel Morsr. Mr. Chairman, for the purpose of illustration I 
think we have a few items here of interest. One is on the T—33 air- 
craft. This is a current project. 
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The arming mechanism for the ejection seat, which is positioned in 
the armrest on the seat, was made from a stiff linkage member. On 
occasion the trigger had been set off inadvertently by the pilot moving 
around in the cockpit, causing the seat to eject inadvertently. This 
has been replaced by a flexible cable. This is a safety-of-flight change 
and there is modification of the aircraft by installing the flexible wn, 
which makes the seat safer to operate. 

Mr. Scrivner. With that change the pilot will only eject himself 
when he willfully or knowingly desires to be ejected? 

Colonel Morss. Yes, sir. 

B-47 


Another example of change was on the B-47 aircraft, which again 
was in the ejection seat, as to the structural failure of the seat from the 
point of view of original design. We bought kits which changed the 
structural design and made it so that it did not fail. 


SCOPE OF CHANGES INCLUDED IN THIS PROJECT 


Mr. Scrivner. Is part of this money to go for the modification of 
the tail gun installation? 

Colenel Morss. No, sir; that is the 141 project. 

Mr. Scrivner. Has that all been completed? 

Colonel Morse. No, sir; it has not been completed. 

Mr. Scrivner. Do we have some 50 calibers instead of the new 
30 calibers? 

Colonel Tuckrer. That comes from an entirely different project, sir. 

Mr. Scrivner. Why would that be project 141 rather than this 
project? They are already in the hands of the users. 

Colonel Tucker. I anticipated such a question, sir. Modifications 
to inservice aircraft and component equipment which improve and 
increase the capability or change the original configuration and opera- 
tional use are considered to be capital investments and are included in 
project 141 of the ‘‘Aircraft and Related Procurement” appropriation. 

Mr. Scrivner. That is drawing a pretty fine line there. 

Colonel Tucker. Those modifications which are necessary for 
safety of flight or correction of mechanical deficiencies are considered 
to be operational costs and are included in project 414 in the ‘Main- 
tenance and Operations’ appropriation. 


FUTURE PROGRAM 


Mr. Scrivner. What can we anticipate in the future in this pro_ 
gram, in view of the fact that we are undertaking a new policy of pro 
curing a smaller number of new aircraft, so that we will have an 
opportunity for more flight testing and service use before we go into 
heavier production? Would that tend to have any effect upon this 

rogram? 
. olonel Tucker. As the age of the aircraft increases, sir, we antici- 
ate that the amount of money we would have to ask for that particu- 
ar aircraft would decrease. 

Mr. Scrivner. In other words, after you make B-36’s for so many 

years you would assume that the changes, if they are to be made, 
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would finally be incorporated in the aircraft as they go through the 
plant. The same thing would be true of the B47. 

Let us consider a plane which is just starting to come into the 
picture, such as the F-100, F-101, or F-102, where we will not have 
a crash program and we will not be impelled to turn out large num- 
bers in the initial stages, but rather will go into a slower production 
program so that the Air Force will have an opportunity to‘have a 
smaller number in its hands and the pilots and maintenance men 
may be able to find something where a change is necessary to make 
for greater safety of flight or which would be necessary as a correction 
of mechanical deficiencies. 

Would you not anticipate there would be a lesser need for your 
inservice and corrective maintenance under those conditions? 

Colonel Tucker. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Scrivner. Flying hours or things like that do not have any 
bearing on this program? 

Colonel Tucker. No, sir. 

Mr. Scrivner. It relates to the numbers of types of planes and 
the deficiencies which you encounter? 

Colonel Tucker. That is correct, sir. 


JUSTIFICATION OF ESTIMATES 


Mr. Scrivner. More or less as a summary, although in part a repe- 
tition of some of the facts, presented in more compact form, we will 
insert at this point in the record a portion of the detailed justifications. 

(The information is as follows:) 


Program 410—Operation of aircraft 


Project 414. Corrective maintenance of aircraft and component 
equipment (obligations) : 


This estimate provides funds for corrective maintenance of inservice aircraft 
and component equipment of the Regular Air Force and Air Force Reserve. Pro- 
vision is made for initial spares of supplies, materials and equipment to support the 
corrective maintenance projects until appropriate inventory levels can be main- 
tained through follow-on procurement. In addition, corrective maintenance is 
applicable to those aircraft and component equipment still in production which are 
produced between the time an improvement is authorized for accomplishment and 
to a point in the manufacturers production line where the approved modification 
can be feasibly incorporated. 

Budget project 414 consists of two major categories: (1) Safety of flight develop- 
ments and (2) correction of deficiencies and failures in preseatly installed equip- 
ment. Approved corrective maintenance projects generated within these cate- 
gories are accomplished through USAF sources and under contract with com- 
mercial contractors. 

Method of computation of fund requirements is predicated upon the theory 
that aircraft corrective maintenance costs decline as the age of the aircraft in- 
creases. Corrective maintenance projects, approved for accomplishment in the 
categories shown above, are based on unsatisfactory reports and engineering 
change proposals which have been generated primarily as the result of day-to-day 
flight operations. Therefore, due to the unpredictable nature of specific projects, 
computations are accomplished by applying a percentage of the average unit cost 
of aircraft to the projected active aircraft inventory. The percentage factors are 
developed by analysis of the approved corrective maintenance requirements in 
previous fiscal years, and the relationship of such requirements to the service life, 
age, and types of aircraft in the active inventory during the respective periods. 
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UNIT COSTS OF AIRCRAFT 


Mr. Scrivner. In working out a purely mathematical formula 
such as this, where does the unit cost come into it so much? 

Colonel Tucker. Sir, I would like to refer that question to Mr. 
Sticka or to Colonel Morse, who have the details on it. 

Colonel Morse. The unit cost, sir, is only a base for measuring. 

Mr. Scrivner. Why is that a logical basis for measuring? If the 
basis is wrong your entire computation is wrong. 

General Dav. It is an indication of the complexity of the aircraft, 
sir. A higher unit cost generally means a larger and more complex 
aircraft, 

Mr. Scrivner. How do you crank this into your B-47 computa- 
tion? What cost do you use on the B-47? 

Colonel Morse. The straight B—47, sir, is $2,031,231. 

Mr. Scrivner. Where did you get that figure? 

Colonel Morse. That is the average procured flyaway cost of the 
aircraft. 

Mr. Scrivner. As of when? 

_ Colonel Morse. The average through fiscal year 1953 contracts, 
sir. 
Mr. Scrivner. What is your average cost for fiscal year 1954? Is 
it not lower? 

Colonel Morsz. The average cost is corrected each year as we go 
along, sir. 

Mr. Scrivner. Are you corrected now to 1953 or 1954? 

Colonel Morse. We do not have the full 1954 experience at this 
point, sir, so we use, for the purposes of computation of this estimate, 
weighted average costs through 1953, which is the latest available. 

Mr. Scrivner. What are you going to do if the 1953 figure is more 
than 1954. That would be reflected in your request. 

Colonel Tucker. That would be reflected in the computation of the 
1955 estimate, sir. 

Mr. Scrivner. We are always the ones who are behind. We never 
catch up with you when we have an opportunity to shave a few 
million dollars off. 

Colonel Morsn. The percentage of the unit cost which is used for 
the corrective maintenance figure, as computed in the formula, is 
very small, and the change in the basic price of the airplane would 
reflect a very small fraction of a percent. 

Mr. Scrivner. When you are operating on a few hundred million 
dollars, a tenth of a percent amounts up to quite a few savings bonds. 

General Picuer. I do not think the 1954 cost could be much 
below 1953, sir. I have here the spread for 1951, 1952, and 1953. 


B-36 


Mr. Scrivner. What is the figure on the B-36, now? 

Colonel Morse. On the B-36 we used $3,560,941. 

Mr. Scrivner. I believe the Fort Worth figures showed a con- 
siderable reduction for the past 3 years. I will check that between 
now and the time you come in again. 

What figure did you say you were using now? 

Colonel Morse. $3,560,941. 
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General Picurer. They might have given you the airframe cost, 
Mr. Scrivner, which would be below that. 

Mr. Scrivner. They gave us both the airframe cost and the 
flyaway cost as well. It was really amazing. We will check into 
that a little later. 


B-52 


How will you compute your B-52 cost, where you have two sources 
of supply? My recollection is that one of them showed a cost of 
around $8 million and the other a cost of around $15 million or $16 
million. Which one are you going to take; the $15 million or the 
$8 million? 

Colonel Morss. We use a $9 million figure; $9,552,000, sir. It is 
based on one airplane, the fly-away cost of the first article. 

Mr. Scrivner. Where you have 2 sources of supply you are going to 
take the lowest of the 2? 

Colonel Morse. The weighted average of the two, sir. 

General Aspnsio. Should there by any opportunity to effect savings 
in the course of the implementation of this program I can assure you, 
Mr. Chairman, that the Air Force will be prompt to do so. The mere 
fact that we are requesting funds on this basis of estimate does not 
mean that we are going to make an effort to use these funds. If we 
find the opportunity we would be delighted to make the savings. 

Mr. Scrivner. That was very well said as a true Air Force Officer; 
but if I were back in court practicing law again I would deem it nec- 
essary to ask the judge to call that a self-serving declaration. 

Once again I am softening up a little and I am going to take you on 
faith for another year. We will see a year from now what has hap- 
pened to your allegation, which almost amounted to a promise. 

General Asensto. I have no hesitancy in making such a promise, 
sir. 

Mr. Scrivner. All right. 

General Asensto. I should like to say as evidence of the fact that 
such action has been taken on the part of the Air Force, we have 
proceeded beyond what we had projected for our program last year 
by virtue of the application of our funds to more than the purposes 
that we anticipated. 

Mr. Scrivner. We hope we will be able to see some examples of 
that next vear. 

Last vear, Colonel, we had some discussion about the maintenance 
of aircraft and we discussed what was known as the cycle recondition- 
ing. Is that going to be carried on as it was in the past, or has there 
been any change in that program? 

Colonel Tucker. You are speaking of cycle reconditioning of the 
aircraft, sir? 

Mr. Scrivner. Yes. 

Colonel Tucker. That comes under project 431. 

Mr. Scrivner. We will wait until we get to that. 


OBLIGATIONS AND EXPENDITURES 


I suppose you have noticed, General Asensio, that we have gone 
through these different programs and projects and have not gone 
into the detail of the financial picture at all, except as to what tbe 
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requests are. We have not gone into the carryover, unobligated or 
unexpended balances. That will all be gone into as near to the end 
of the hearings as we can Sean! make it, and it will all be gone into 
at one time so that we will have all those figures in one place instead 
of scattered throughout the hearings. 

When we do that we will want all your figures brought up to the 
last possible date. In other words, the way we operated last year 
and in previous years was that we would have something for December 
but by the time we finished the hearings we could have had some still 
later figures. This system will bring us more nearly down to a current 
date and probably will give us more factual information and really a 
better picture of the financial status than we would get by going into 
it piecemeal. 

General AsEnsto. I am sure it will make it more understandable to 
have it altogether, sir. 

Mr. Hruska. Off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 


Fripay, Marcu 5, 1954. 


ORGANIZATION, BAsE AND MAINTENANCE EQUIPMENT AND SUPPLIES 
WITNESSES 


BRIG. GEN F. J. DAU, DEPUTY DIRECTOR OF SUPPLY AND SERV- 
ICES, HEATQUARTERS, AIR MATERIAL COMMAND 

J. M. LEHRKE, CHIEF REQUIREMENTS CONTROL OFFICE, PRO- 
GRAMS AND REQUIREMENTS DIVISION, HEADQUARTERS, AIR 
MATERIAL COMMAND 


Mr. Scrivner. We will now take up program 420, “Organization, 
Base and Maintenance Equipment and Supplies.” 

General Asensio. We have a program statement for this area. 

Our principal witness is General Dau. 

The two projects are so closely related we do not have a separate 
project statement but would like to make the statement cover both. 

Mr. Scrivner. Projects 421 and 422? 

General Asensio. Right. 


OBLIGATION 


Mr. Scrivner. Before the general starts on his statement we will 
insert in the record the project obligation breakdown appearing on 
page 4-47 of the justifications. 

(The justification table referred to is as follows:) 
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ProGcraM 420.—OrRGANIZATION, BASE AND MAINTENANCE EQUIPMENT AND 


Obligations by project 


‘ Title 1953 actual | 1954 estimate | 1955 estimate 

() (2) (3) (4) (5) 
DIRECT OBLIGATIONS 

421 | Organization, base and maintenance equipment-_-_.-- $67, 168,959 | $77, 737,000 $72, 000, 000 

422 | Organization, base and maintenance supplies-_.....__.- 149, 714, 135 160, 841, 000 160, 000, 000 

Total direct obligations..............-.---.----- 216, 883,094 | 238, 578,000 | 232, 000, 000 

REIMBURSABLE OBLIGATIONS 

421 ization, base and maintenance equipment._.___. 14, 357, 607 13, 631, 000 10, 040, 000 

422 Oubnnetien’ base and maintenance supplies...._.__.- 8, 465, 548 5, 892, 000 7, 937, 000 

Total reimbursable 92, 893,155 | 19, 523.000 | 17, 977.000 

239, 706, 249 | 258, 101, 000 249, 977, 000 


GENERAL STATEMENT 


Mr. Scrivner. You may proceed, General Dau. 

General Dav. Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, 
Budget program 420 is entitled “Organization, Base, and Maintenance 
Equipment and Supplies.” It contains 2 projects—421 covering 
items of a recoverable nature which are designated as equipment, 
and 422 covering items of a consumable nature which are called 
supplies. 

In the presentation of program 410 we discussed those requirements 
herr to the operation and maintenance of aircraft. In this 

udget program, 420, we provide for the centrally procured supplies 
and certain equipment items required by Air Force organizations, in- 
stallations, and individuals in support of our air mission. In this area 
we provide such items as flying suits and helmets, survival kits, drill 
presses, lumber, hardware, and compressed gases—all different from 
a standpoint of cost and use but equally vital to the accomplishment 
of the mission at hand. The maintenance parts required for ground 
equipment used in support of our operations are also included under 
this program. 

In project 421, as in other equipment areas, items are controlled 
by authorization documents which establish the specific items and 
maximum quantities allowed for each type installation and organiza- 
tion, and for the personnel assigned to these organizations. These 
documents merely provide the guide for item-by-item study and the 
development of allowance lists for each individual base or unit which 
are properly reviewed to assure the statement of minimum require- 
ments. Using these latter documents we are able to apply these 
minimum rquirements to the programed forces thus determining 
initial issue requirements, The quantities required for replacements, 
stock level (where warranted) and other purposes not adaptable to 
the regular allowance system are then added to determine the gross 
quantitative requirements. The assets (quantities on hand and on 
order) are then deducted to arrive at the minimum budget year 
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requirement. In addition this project includes funds for the mod- 
ernization-modification of ground equipment. 

For most of the supplies under project 422, we use consumption 
rates established on past experience as a basis for our computations. 
These consumption rates for supplies and parts, which are related to 
applicable program accomplishments in the past, are then applied to 
our approved future programs to determine gross budget require- 
ments. In addition, this project includes items not adaptable to the 
consumption-type method of computation and in these cases specific 
calculations are made consistent with the circumstances. As in 
project 421, we consider on hand and on order assets in arriving at the 
net budget requirement. 

In program 420, as in other areas, we are continuously striving to 
improve our supply management and to effect all possible economies. 
An example of improved management is the decentralized procure- 
ment (local purchase) program. During the review of the fiscal year 
1954 budget request the committee was advised the Air Force was 
eliminating as many civilian-type, common-use items as_ possible 
from the depot supply system and making local purchase the method 
of supply. Also it was advised the Air Force was utilizing the facili- 
ties of the General Services Administration to obtain the maximum 
number of commercial-type items. 

The following is a recap of our progress regarding decentralized 
procurement. Prior to fiscal year 1954, the Air Force obtained ap- 
proximately 75,000 items through local purchase. Effective in fiscal 
year 1954, an additional 15,000 items were classified bringing the total 
to approximately 90,000 items. We plan to classify an additional 
38,000 items for local purchase effective in fiscal year 1955 which will 
result in approximately 128,000 items being procured through local 
purchase. As a result, we have considered in this budget program 
the reduced stock level and pipeline requirements associated with 
these newly designated local purchase items. Additional advantages 
are being obtained as a result of decentralized procurement including 
those self-imposed economies that materialize from individual base 
commanders who are directly responsible for managing their financial 
resources. 

Mr. Scrivner. I have said it before but I think it bears repetition, 
that some of the things that the members of the committee saw as 
they visited various bases between the adjournment of Congress last 
year and its convening this year indicated that many of the base 
commanders were taking a great deal of pride in the matter of economy 
and the way they were managing the financial resources of the country 
pat under their control. That was quite pleasing to see and we 

ope that same pride and progress will continue. 


SAVINGS FROM LOCAL PROCUREMENT PROGRAM 


Would it be possible to put your finger on how much savings were 
accomplished by going into the local procurement program, or will 
it just be an estimate? 

General Dav. It would be an estimate, definitely. 

Mr. Scrivner. What is that estimate? 

General Dav. The estimate is approximately $18 million for this 
year. 
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Mr. Scrivner. We are only getting the benefit of $5 million? 
General Dav. You must recognize that we are supporting a larger 
Air Force in the coming fiscal vear. 


COMPARISON OF NUMBER OF BASES AND PERSONNEL 


Mr. Scrivner. How many bases were involved in the funds that 
you requested last year as compared to the number of bases that will 
e reflected in this vear’s program? That is a part of the picture, is 

it not? 

General Dav. Yes; bases and personnel. 

Mr. Scrivner. The personnel picture will not change much. 

General Dav. No, sir. 

Mr. Scrivner. Insert that information in the record. 

(The information requested follows:) 

The numbers of installations to be in the Air Force program at June 30, 1954, 
and June 30, 1955, are 293 and 304, respectively. Military personnel strengths 
programed for those dates are 955,000 and 970,000, respectively. 

Mr. Hruska. This item does not include just the bases but all 
organizations? 

General Dav. For most items, all of the bases contribute. The 
bases themselves contribute about 30 percent, the personnel con- 
tribute about 30 percent, and the flying hours contribute about 40 
percent. 

METHOD OF COMPUTATION OF REQUIREMENTS 


Mr. Scrivner. You have made a fairly good explanation of the 
differentiation between equipment and supplies. They are still so 
close together it is still hard to get the distinction. 

General Dav. There is real need for that distinction. The equip- 
ment items are authorized. A unit or base ends up with an allowance 
list. On the other hand, the supplies which are of a consumption 
nature are estimated on the basis of past consumption, considering 
the program at that time as against probable future consumption. 
The method of computation is entirely different for the two. 

Mr. Scrivner. How are we to know that the record made in pre- 
vious years is one based upon an economical use of these supplies? 
If it has not been, then you are just cranking in an uneconomical 
practice to reach your estimate. 

General Dav. May I cite an example? 

Mr. Scrivner. Surely. 


LUMBER PROCUREMENT 


General Dav. The funds included in this project for supplies in- 
clude general purpose lumber for packing and crating and for the 
maintenance of installations. Major savings have been effected by 
implementing the mill-to-user concept in procuring and distributing 
lumber as far as we possibly can. This is evidenced by comparing 
the average yearly expenditure for the fiscal years 1951, 1952, and 
1953, which amounted to $25 million, to the current fiscal year 1954 
program, which will total $13,300,000. The amount in this estimate 
is $14,350,000. I think that is an excellent example of the type of 
saving we are trying to achieve. 
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Mr. Scrivner. Are you just transferring your storage from some 
intermediate warehouse to some base? 

General Dav. No, sir. We have succeeded in reducing our stocks 
tremendously by taking advantage of timely reports and by getting 
deliveries in carload lots direct from the mill to the user without 
intermediate storage. 

Mr. Scrivner. That is just commonsense. 

General Dav. Yes. 

Mr. Scrivner. I seem to recall having seen some pretty good- 
sized lumberyards at some of these bases we visited. 

General Dav. Right, sir. There is a continuing effort—to hold 
those stocks to a minimum. You must recognize in getting to this 
mill-to-user concept, at certain stages a carload lot will arrive. But 
the average stocks are reduced tremendously from past practices. 

Mr. Scrivner. Of course, that saves a great deal of intermediate 
handling. 

General Dav. Yes. 

Mr. Scrivner. I do not know why there cannot be more of that 
practiced, not only as it relates to lumber but to a great many other 
items. As a matter of fact, that is one of the things we were talking 
about early in the week with regard to some of the steel procurement 
that is being made from the warehouse rather than from the producer. 


ELECTRICALLY HEATED FLYING SUITS 


Last year we discussed the matter of some flying suits. We found 
that we had a rather large number of them on hand that probably 
would not be used again. What did you ever do with those? 

oe sey Asrnsio. I believe that Mr. Lehrke has the information 
on that. 

General Dav. Your question pertained to some suits bought for a 
certain purpose? 

Mr. Scrivner. For a B-25 or a B-26. We found a pretty good- 
sized warehouse full. 

General Dav. I regret that I do not have a specific up-to-date 
answer on that situation. 

Mr. Scrivner. I am sorry because that came up a year ago. If 
there are a great number on hand that could have been disposed of 
we have wasted a lot of storage space. 

General Dav. I believe that we can assure you that situation has 
been taken care of. I will insert some remarks on that. 

Mr. Scrivner. I wish that you would check on that. There were 
several thousand of them involved. I made mention of it on page 
559 of the hearings last vear. Although the specific number is not 
there stated, it does appear at some other point in the record. I 
was in hopes that when we came to this item we would have had a 
report of what happened to them. 

(The information requested is as follows:) 

The item in question is the two-piece rg pense! heated flying suit type G-1 
which was originally procured in support of World War II operations of the B—26 


aircraft. Reference is made to information which was furnished to the committee 
in the fiscal year 1954 Air Force budget and is contained in the _— of hearings 
couse of Repre- 


before the subcommittee of the Committee on Appropriations, 
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sentatives on pages 559 and 560. ‘‘The procurement of approximately 96,000 
suits (jackets and trousers) was initiated on a contract in February 1945 to satisfy 
wartime requirements existing at that time. However, due to termination of 
wartime activities in the European theater and in consideration of Air Force plans 
regarding operations in the Pacific area, tte need for such suits decreased; ss a 
result, contracts for the suits were terminated at the convenience of the Govern- 
ment in August 1945.” The Air Force has not initiated procurement of this 
particular suit since the termination of such contract in 1945. Subsequent to 
submission of the above information the Air Force has determined that 11,386 
of the G—1 flying suits should be retained either in use or on hand in depots in 
support of continued operation of the B-26 aircraft which is programed to be 
continued in the inventory for several years. The balance of these suits have 
been determined to be excess and disposal action has been directed. 


INVENTORY REPORTING 


Mr. Scrivner. One of the things that concerns us quite often is the 
matter of your inventory because when you start computing your 
needs, as you state at the bottom of page 2, you consider the onhand 
and onorder assets. Now, it is not too difficult to know what you 
have on order, but sometimes it seems much more difficult to find 
what you have on hand. 

If the onhand figure is not accurate, then of course it throws all 
the rest of your computations off. 

You told us last year that the Air Force has undertaken a program 
of improving its inventory system so that you could tell us a little 
more accurately what you had on hand. How is that progressing? 

General Dav. Sir, we have always had this worldwide stock balance 
and consumption report with considerable checking to make sure it is 
complete and accurate with investigations of discrepancies in succeed- 
ing reports. 

n addition thereto, the monetary property accounting system that 
is being installed will give us an overall check that will help balance 
the inventories as a whole and spotlight areas in which discrepancies 
exist. 

Mr. Hruska. Does that apply to all of your organizations—your 
bases as well as your minor installations? 

General Dav. That is right. 

Our current inventory applies to all Air Force bases; yes. The data 
are collected in what we term “a stock balance and consumption 
report”’ showing the stocks on hand at the time the inventory is taken, 
and the number consumed since the previous report. That data 
coming in from installations worldwide is the basis for these require- 
ment computations. 

Mr. Hruska. Do you make a summary in which you show the 
receipts during that given time and the amounts assigned to reserves 
quantities on order, and that sort of thing? 

General Dav. That is correct. 

Mr. Hruska. How quickly after you receive that information can 
that summary be prepared worldwide? 

General Dav. For all items in the inventory it is a tremendous job, 
and we do it annually in connection with budgeting and buying. For 
any particular item it is not difficult. It is a matter of getting into 
touch with the prime depot, the depot responsible basically for the 
article, and they can run off their latest figure in about the time it 
takes to notify them. 
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ORGANIZATION, BASE, AND MAINTENANCE EQuiIPpMENT 


Mr. Scrivner. Turning now specifically to project 421, we will 
incorporate in the record the following portion of the detailed justifi- 
cation appearing on page 4—48 and page 4-53. 

(The pages referred to are as follows:) 


Project 421. Organization, base and maintenance equipment (obligations) : 


This project provides for the centrally procured items of minor equipment 
required to support the Air Force worldwide; equipment of a nonstandard nature 
in support of the research and development mission, and equipment kits to 
modify/modernize in-use ground equipment. Items of equipment are defined 
generally as nonexpendable end items which may be expected to have a period of 
service of approximately one year or more after being placed into use. 

Funds requested in this project are summarized in two sections: Equipment 
requirements are reflected under section A; kit requirements for modification/ 
modernization of “in use’”’ ground equipment are reflected under section B. 
Section A—Equipment, $60,916,000 

Requirements in this section are manually computed on an individual item 
basis. The quantitative gross requirements are developed by determining (1) 
initial issues to equip Air Force organizations and personnel, (2) replacement 
issues for those items which are worn out by fair wear and tear, (3) levels of 
supply to support the forces, and (4) mobilization and other requirements to 
support specific objectives. ‘The gross requirement for each item is reduced by 
all available assets to arrive at the net quantitative procurement requirement. 
This net quantitative requirement is then multiplied by the unit cost of the item 
to determine the budget year fund requirement. 

Section B—Kits for modernization of in-use ground equipment, $11,084,000 

This request is based on past experience of the Air Force reports of unsatis- 
factory performance of various types of equipment, and the mission the equipment 
must perform. The basis for the requirement stems from mechanical failure or 
deficiencies, conversoin of equipment to meet new requirements and advanced 
development and design of other equipment to be serviced. 


TYPES OF EQUIPMENT COVERED 


Mr. Scrivner. In your general statement you have listed some of 
the items of equipment this covers, but so it may be shown a little 
more fully the justification sheets reflect one rather large portion of 
this goes to special-purpose clothing, which includes your flying suits, 
helmets, flying boots, and other special-purpose clothing; personal 
equipment such as oxygen cylinders, gas masks, clothing bags, and 
then, of course, when it gets down to ground communications and 
electronics equipment it includes such items as telephones, naviga- 
tional, and communication systems, plus an annual recurring item of 
shop equipment which provides for the drill presses, the grinders and 
things like that for the various bases. 

Other types of equipment we find to be procured are the hangar 
equipment, the fire extinguishing equipment and the fire-fighting 
equipment, together with laboratory, shop and testing facilities, such 
as coils, voltmeters, and then we come down to.another annual 
recurring item of furniture and furnishings, which includes blankets, 
sheets, mattress covers, pillows, pillowcases, and dormitory furniture. 


MATTRESSES 


I like to be comfortable myself and like to see the men as comfortable 
as possible, but it is somewhat disturbing to hear that some of the 
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mattresses we are procuring are running up into a large cost figure, 
which would indicate they are not a normal mattress such as most 
taxpayers can afford but something better than the taxpayers who 
pays for them can buy. What kind of mattresses are we procuring 
and what are they costing? 

General Dav. In this particular estimate we have no mattresses. 
Sufficient quantities of mattresses are currently available and are not 
being procured. 

Mr. Scrivner. What kind of mattresses did you procure and what 
have you available? 

Mr. Lenrke. The type mattress we have in the system to support 
troop housing requirements is a cotton type mattress. It is not an 
innerspring type. 

Mr. Scrivner. How much is it costing you? 

Mr. Lenrke. Approximately $12. 

Mr. Scrivner. That is not the figure shown last year, is it? Did 
not the figure show last year that you were procuring mattresses at a 
cost of $50? Are those the ones that you have on hand? 

General Dav. No, sir. We anticipated that we would procure 
those mattresses for the dormitory program, but after investigation it 
was revealed that sufficient quantities of old style mattresses were 
available to support the dormitory program. 

Mr. Scrivner. How could you make such a mistake and not know 
that you already had enough on hand to supply the dormitories? It 
looks as though you did not have a very good inventory figure. 

General Dav. I think the inventory figure in a case like that was 
something that definitely influenced the command decision as to 
whether we would have newer and better mattresses. 

Mr. Scrivner. It seems to me if you have that mattress someone 
ought to know about it. 

(Notre.—The following information was supplied later:) 

In addition to the cotton mattress used in troop housing, we do authorize, as 
a local procurement item, an innerspring mattress for use in family and bachelor 
officers quarters. 

General Asensio. Off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Scrivner. What you require now are the perishable items, 
the consumables; is that right? 

General Asensio. For the major part that is it, because we are on 
a fairly level personnel program. 


FURNITURE AND FURNISHINGS 


Mr. Scrivner. Can you tell us how much furniture and furnishings 
= have on hand in warehouses and where those warehouses are 
ocated? 

General Dav. I cannot offhand, but we have the information. 

Mr. Scrivner. I would like to have it because I have not made a 
visit to a particular post I know of—lI intend to—where there are 
somewhere in the neighborhood of at least three warehouses full of 
furniture. It does not stand to reason if you have furniture scattered 
around like that we have any business buying very much. 

General Dav. Do you recall any particular type, sir? 
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Mr. Scrivner. You give me your list first and let me see your hole 
card and then I will flash mine. 

General Dav. There are certain types in this category that have 
since been made local purchase items. To insure, however, that no 
purchases are made if any excess in our depots exists, each base is 
—- to put into its command its requirements. 

r. ScRIVNER. Maybe this base commander does not know he has 
it. I do not know. I am just curious to see whether the Air Force 
knows it or not. That is going to put you to a lot of trouble, but 
after you show me your list, I will see whether the one I am talking 
about is on it. If it is, all well and good; if it is not, we will have to 
have another look-see. Three warehouses full of furniture would 
run into quite a bit. 

(The information requested is as follows:) 


Complete information as to items of furniture in storage, Air Force wide, by 
location, is not readily available. To obtain an accurate accounting would 
necessitate a worldwide report and would require a great deal of additional time. 
This is due to the fact that base and depot stocks of furniture in excess of specific 
authorizations are no longer permitted in view of recent Air Force policy, to 
decentralize furniture procurement from the Air Materiel Command to the indi- 
vidual Air Force bases. However, prime Zone of Interior depot stocks are readily 
identifiable and are listed below. 

As was stated above, furnishings and furniture (property class 40A), with the 
exception of dormitory furniture for airmen, are among the many groups of items 
that were recently changed from central to local procurement category by the Air 
Materiel Command (local procurement to be effected by Air Force bases). In 
effecting this change in procurement responsibility, it was recognized that adequate 
provision would have to be made for utilization of existing depot stocks and other 
Air Force wide assets of furniture prior to any new procurement of these items by 
the various bases. Accordingly, the following policy outlining procedures to be 
followed by bases in obtaining required furniture has been disseminated to all Air 
Force activities: 

(a) Requisitions for furniture by Air Force bases must be within the limitations 
contained in table of allowances 1-1Q. Limitations contained in this table are an 
implementation of Bureau of Budget Circular A-15, dated December 29, 1948, 
which established maximums of furniture which may be issued to Government- 
owned quarters. TA 1-1Q allowances are well within Bureau of Budget limi- 
tations. 

(b) Requisitions are first submitted by bases to the jurisdictional commands 
for possible filling by transfers of furniture not in use within the command. 

(c) In the event command stocks are not available to satisfy requirements, 
requisitions will then be forwarded to the prime Air Force depot. The prime 
depot will ship required items from stock or, if not available there, will issue ship- 
ping orders against available quantities appearing on Air Force wide lists of fur- 
niture stocks. 

(d) Requisitions which cannot be economically filled from command stocks, 
depot stocks, or Air Force wide stocks are so certified by the depot and are returned 
to bases for local procurement. 

(e) Local procurement by bases is through General Services Administration. 
In the event Governmentwide stocks are available, this source is considered first 
by GSA in satisfying the requirement, with reimbursement being made by the 
base concerned. In the event there are no Government stocks available, GSA 
will issue a delivery order to Federal schedule contractors, citing base funds. 

Stocks of furniture at prime depots (Gadsden Air Force Depot, Gadsden, Ala., 
and Cheli Air Force Depot, Maywood, Calif.) are listed below: 
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Office furniture 

Nomenclature Inventory 
Cabinet, file, 10 by 12, 4-drawer, insulated_..............-------- ome 
Cabinet, file, 10 by 15; Z-crawer, insulated... 888 
Cabinet, file, 10 by 15, 4-drawer, insulated__..............------------ 5 

Quarters furniture 

Nomenclature Inventory 


As a result of a recent specific ag td the following data is available covering 
furniture in storage at MacDill Air Force Base, Tampa, Fla.: 


Nomenclature Inventory 


Storage of this furniture was a result of the pending renovation of the Gadsden 
homes project which is now a part of MacDill Air Force Base. This project was 
built during World War II as a low-cost housing project under the Lanhem ac- 
count and was transferred to the Air Force by the National Housing Authority 
in 1948. It has been operated by the Air Force as family-type quarters; however, 
the houses have deteriorated as a result of poor construction, to such an extent 
that the latest report available indicates only approximately 20 percent occupancy. 
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Furniture for family quarters in the Gadsden homes project was initially re- 
ceived from an Air Materiel Command Depot in 1948 and was placed into occu- 
pied units in the project. As the project deteriorated, more and more units were 
left unoceupied. In order to protect the unused furniture from the elements and 
from vandalism pending renovation of the Gadsden project, it was removed and 
stored in warehouses on the base. For the same reasons refrigerators, gas ranges, 
space heaters, bathtubs, wash basins and in some instances, toilet bowls were 
removed and stored. 

It is recognized that storage of these items consumes valuable warehouse space. 
However, until final determination is made as to disposition of the Gadsden homes 
project, it is considered to be in the best interests of the Government to keep the 
furnitu:e and other equipment in base warehouses. 

Mr. Scrivner. Do you consider purchases through General Services 
Administration as local purchases, or not? 

General Dav. We categorize that as part of our local purchase 
program. 

Mr. Scrivner. That is not quite what is usually understood as local 
purchase. We will take your definition on it. 

Last year we were talking about quite a few things in the way of 
furniture that did not look good and did not look like a very austere 
program, including some executive chairs at $105 and coffee tables at 
$47, which is more than my wife and I can afford to pay. What are 
you doing now really in the way of a more realistic procurement of 
furniture with the funds that have already been provided? Are you 
trying to hold it down to a reasonable price, somewhat comparable to 
what the average taxpayer can afford to pay? He is the one who has 
to pay this bill. It is a little bit irksome to him to have to write out 
his check every 3 months for a pretty good sum for taxes which he and 
his wife would like to keep to buy themselves some furniture and then 
to find that we are using his money to furnish the Air Force with 
furniture more expensive than he and his wife can afford. It does not 
build up very good public relations. 

I have been to some of these bases and quite certainly IT would be 
more than delighted to have some of the furniture because it is better 
than I can afford. Of eourse, you get it in wholesale lots and through 
bulk procurement from the GSA, but even so if the purchases were 
made like many of us have to make them, there would still be ground 
for considerable savings. 

General Dav. Yes. I believe the chairs that were referred to last 
year were authorized for general officers. The price was that quoted 
from the Federal Schedule of Supplies from the GSA. I assure you 
that the Air Force is not going overboard in plushness. Although we 
have rather fine barracks of the dormitory type, we use the old style 
type cotton mattress and cot. 

{r. Scrivner. I have been in some that did not have a steel cot. 
I do not know what the mattress was. 

General Dav. There are instances of course where nonappropriated 
funds are used to equip certain transient facilities. 

Mr. Scrivner. Such as what, and what is the source of the non- 
appropriated funds? 

General Dav. To be perfectly accurate, I had better insert an 
example in the record, if you do not mind. 

(The information is as follows:) 

Transient officers and civilian quarters are normally operated as a nonappro- 

riated fund activity, being financed from service charges for each day’s lodging. 
t is from funds derived from these activities that nonstandard items of furniture 
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are usually Jrosmes for the comfort and convenience of using personnel. Other 
examples of nonappropriated fund activities which use nonstandard items of 
furniture and furnishings are: Officers and noncommissioned officers clubs which 
are financed by dues-paying members; and post exchanges which are financed 
from sales to military personnel. 

Mr. Scrivner. I think that we will discuss some of those matters 
a little later in the hearings. 

General Dav. ‘the office furniture in general, I might add, is on 
local purchase in that it is obtained through the General Services 
Administration. 

REFRIGERATORS 


Mr. Scrivner. To continue on, some of the items that we are pro- 
curing with this money include refrigerators. I notice an 8-cubic-foot 
box, which is about the size most of us use in our homes. How many 
refrigerators do you have on hand and how many are you going to 
procure, and at what cost? 

General Dav. The 8-cubic-foot 50-cycle alternating-current refrig- 
erator costs $122. The budget requirement is 1,449. 

Mr. Scrivner. How many do you already have? 

General Dav. I will have to provide that for the record. 

(The information requested is as follows: ) 

The Air Force presently has in use two types of 8-cubic foot refrigerators. One 
is the nonstandard 8-cubic foot, 50-cycle, alternating-current type used in family- 
type quarters and food-service facilities in certain overseas areas. At present 
2,281 are in use and 264 are available for issue from depot stocks. The procure- 
ment requirement for fiscal vear 1955 is 1,449 at a unit cost of $122. This will 
support additional family-type quarters in certain overseas areas, norma!) replace- 
ment requirements, and maintenance of stock levels. The second is the standard 
8-cubic foot, 60-cycle, alternating-current type, which is in common use in mil- 
lions of American homes. These are used in family-type quarters and food-service 
facilities in both the zone of interior and in overseas locations. There are 31,749 
in use and 1,498 available for issue from depot stocks. The procurement require- 
ment for fiscal year 1955 is 2,477 at a unit cost of $154. This will support addi- 
tional family-type quarters in both the zone of interior and overseas areas, normal 
replacement requirements, and maintenance of stock levels. 

Mr. Scrivner. Where are they used? 

General Dav. The 8 cubic foot box is used in hospitals, the 
A. C. and W. sites, and there are certain replacement quantities 
authorized for Air Force quarters. Refrigerators are authorized for 
family type quarters depending upon the size of the family. 

Mr. Scrivner. And some bachelor quarters, too? 

General Dav. They are not authorized for bachelor quarters; no. 

Mr. Scrivner. Then, of course, we have the annual recurring item 
of food service equipment, which includes your food containers, cups, 
bowls, cooking utensils, and what not. 

In addition to that, we have engines for generator sets, powerplants, 
and tractors. 

SURVIVAL EQUIPMENT 


One final item is that of your survival equipment and parachutes, 
which includes such things as life rafts, radio survival kits, and per- 
sonal parachutes. We discussed the survival kits a day or so ago 
when we were talking about the types of weapons contained in a sur- 
vival kit. I donot know whether this survival kit we are talking about 
today is that one or not. Is it? 

General Dav. The radio survival kits that we are referring to here 
are not the ones that include the weapon we were discussing. 
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Mr. Scrivner. Where will we find a discussion of that survival kit? 

General Dav. I regret that I am unable to answer that offhand. 

Mr. Scrivner. So that we may have more information when we 
go into this other type of survival kit, I wish that you would have 
ull and complete information relative to several things: first, what 
is included in it. Do you have more than one type to cover more 
than one area? Also, the number of survival kits that you have on 
hand; what you intend to procure, and how you figure your needs. 
Give us everything relative to that one program. It is something 
that I want to go into some detail on. 

General Asensio. At that time we will have a sample kit here. 

(The information is as follows:) 


The kits containing the weapon (.22 caliber or .22 caliber and 410 gage over 
and under) are called sustenance kits. These kits with the exception of the 
weapons and ammunition are budgeted and procured in program 420; however, 
no funds are being requested in the fiscal year 1955 budget for these items. 

We procured a total of 101,510 sustenance kit components and complete 
sustenance kits during fiscal year 1950 and fiscal year 1951, which contained 
either the M—4 or M-6 survival rifle. We have not effected procurement of any 
additional kits of this type since that time. Of this quantity, we assembled 
98,532 complete kits, leaving a balance of 2,978 to support individual item 
requirements through damage, deterioration, etc. Since the fiscal year 1950 
and 1951 procurements, 10,934 complete kits have been lost due to combat in 
Korea, overwater and overland crashes, fires, etc., leaving an inventory balance 
of 87,598 complete kits. Issues of individual components at different rates 

reclude further consideration of the 2,978 balanced assembly as kit assets. 
fhe fiseal year 1954 budget request of $13,191,000 for survival equipment did 
not include a requirement for these sustenance kits, but was for other survival 
equipment items, such as parachutes, life rafts, life raft accessory kits, radio 
survival kits, ete. 

The following is a list and quantity of the various types of sustenance kits 
containing M—4 or M-6 survival rifle presently on hand: 


Quantity 
Type Representative list of components on hand 
A-1, for use in very cold climates... _-- “.| Bag, sleeping; compass; food packet; fuel, ration 26, 894 
heating; gloves; goggles; survival manual; rifle, 
survival, ete. 
B-1, for use in cold climate__..........- Bag, sleeping; compass; container, water; food packet; 15, 820 
gloves; goggles; jack knife; rifle, survival, ete. 
C-1, for use in temperate climates. ____- Bag, sleeping; compass; fishing kit; food packets; 12, 972 
goggles; rifle, survival, ete. 
E-1, for use of crews making very long- | (Classified) -...............---.-------.------------- 17, 281 
range missions, 
F-1, for use in hot climates_.........-.- Head net, mosquito; insect repellant, jack knife, salt 14, 631 
tablets; water, emergency drinking; rifle, survival, 
etc, 


The types A-1, B-1, C-1, and F-1 are authorized in table of allowance 1-21 
one per crew member and one per passenger being transported on tactical aircraft 
to provide protection for passengers being transported in tactical aircraft to sup- 
port SAC mobility plan. The type E-1 kit is authorized one per SAC crew 
member who is or would be engaged in very long range flights. 

Mr. Scrivner. What is the survival kit that we were referring to 
here? 

General Dav. There is one type that refers to a kit inserted in a 
one-man raft. 

There is another type for 4-man and 6-man rafts. 

There is a third type for a 20-man raft. ‘ 

Mr. Scrivner. What does radio survival kit mean? 
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General Dav. That is a compact 3\- by 4- by 1\-inch lightweight 
unit. 

Mr. Scrivner. Self-contained? 

General Dav. Yes; used for emergency rescue operations. The 
weight is 1 pound 4 ounces. It is a vest type kit worn by flying per- 
sonnel and used to establish communication with search or rescue 
operations. 

Mr. Scrivner. How many do you want? How do you determine 
the number? 

General Dav. It depends upon the organizations equipped with 
certain aircraft and allowed these particular kits. For example, it is 
not strictly on the type of aircraft. The training command may not 
be authorized a certain kit, whereas the Air Defense Command flying 
off the coast in a similar aircraft would be allowed a kit. It varies 
with the circumstances. 

Mr. Scrivner. Finally, we note that we are providing funds for 
the chaplain equipment; money for the purchase of Bibles, communion 
sets, and so forth. 

We understand and know that at all of our airfields one of the great 
safety factors is the lighting equipment, and we have an item here for 
some $8 million for that. On all the bases we have to have some air- 
craft fuel and oil containers. We are providing for these containers 
and certain research and development equipment which is not stand- 
ard, as well as various items of recreational equipment, which in 
substance covers all the field of organization and maintenance 
equipment. 


KITS FOR MODERNIZATION OF GROUND EQUIPMENT 


We go on to another item we have discussed heretofore; namely, 
the kits for modernization of ground equipment. Tell us a little bit 
more about that. That does not conform to any other of our descrip- 
tive terms. 

General Dav. This item pertains to the modernization or modifica- 
cation of vehicles, marine equipment, powered ground equipment, 
and ground electronics equipment. The requirements are generated 
by the necessity for modifying existing equipment to satisfy changing 
needs, thus prolonging its serviceable life. Also a portion of the 
requirement is the result of operational deficiencies and failures as 
reported by using organizations, thus requiring engineering changes 
which permit better utilization and a substantial reduction in the 
maintenance cost. 

Mr. Scrivner. Where does the word “kits’’ come in? 

General Dav. The parts necessary, and the instructions for install- 
ing them come out in the form of kits, and they are passed to the units 
so that they can make the modifications. 

Mr. Scrivner. Any questions, Mr. Hruska? 

Mr. Hruska. No questions. 

Mr. Scrivner. Mr. Mahon? 

Mr. Manon. No questions. 


ORGANIZATION, BAsE AND MAINTENANCE SUPPLIES 


Mr. Scrivner. Having concluded project 421, we will consider 
project 422, which is organization, base, and maintenance supplies as 
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distinguished from equipment. Some of that was discussed in the 
general overall statement. 


In view of its compactness, we will insert at this point a portion of 
the detailed pages. 


(The justification page referred to is as follows:) 

Project 422 Organization, base, and maintenance supplies (Obliga- 

This project provides for the centrally procured supplies required to support 
organizations and installations worldwide, parts for the maintenance of equipment 
except aircraft parts, and supply items of a nonstandard nature in support of the 
research and development mission. Supplies are defined as commodities which 
are normally consumed or expended within 1 year after being placed in use. 

In view of the large number of items involved, a mechanical process is used to 
develop requirements for the major portion of supplies included in this area. 
The mechanical process is a procedure which enables the development of tables 
reflecting various levels of item requirements related to corresponding program 
objectives. The levels of items required to accomplish a unit of the Air Force 
program are based upon past experience as to the number of issues made in support 
of an accomplished operating program. These experience factors, as well as 
program objectives, are incorporated into machine tabulations to obtain the 
number of units required; costs are then extended. This method of computation 
tabulates all available assets and applies these assets against the gross require- 
ment to obtain net procurement needs. 

New items and supplies not adaptable to the mechanical process have been 
computed by a manual procedure which relates requirements to specific Air Force 
program objectives. 


Mr. Scrivner. This seems to be one of those programs that is an 
ever-recurring one. It is one that we have to recognize and face. 
We find that it runs along on a pretty even keel. Even though there 
have been some increases in the number of bases, the request for this 
year is practically the same as last. Some of the items included in 
this are timekeeping devices, photographic supplies, oxygen masks, 
protective suits, ground communication equipment, such as radar and 
telephone, beacons, transmitters, switchboards, microphones, and so 
forth, together with meteorological supplies, shop supplies, and labora- 
tory test supplies. 

Discussion off the record.) 


PARTS FOR VEHICLES 


Mr. Scrivner. One of the big items that recurs under the heading 
of ‘‘Base supplies’”’ is maintenance parts for vehicles. We have sev- 
eral thousand vehicles in use scattered all around the world. This 
item of $13 million relates to those particular parts, such as connecting 
rods, shafts, wristpins, and so forth, the same as we would find neces- 
sary in the maintenance of any large fleet of motor vehicles. 

eneral Dav. That is right, sir. 


OTHER ITEMS 


Mr. Scrivner. Of course, in view of the large maintenance pro- 

am as it relates to motor vehicles, and the planes themselves, we 
find it is necessary to equip our men with hand tools, drills, saws, 
wrenches and such other items as we would normally expect. 

We discussed a moment ago the matter of lumber and lumber 
products, and you have shown there is quite a reduction in the request 
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this year due to the fact that the Air Force is now buying direct to 
the user from the mill. 

Then we have chemicals, packaged materials, rope, cord, hardware 
of all kinds, bolts, screws, mops, washers, and then of course we have a 
large item in the matter of electrical supplies, paints, compounds, 
wire, tubing, sheet metal and so forth. 

Then we come to two other items. One of them relates to $4 million 
for technical publications. That question arises every year. While 
$4 million for technical publications for an Air Force does not seem 
like very much per man, as these items recur each year they do grow 
into a rather sizable library. What effort is the Air Force making to 
really cut a lot of this down to the minimum? 


REPRODUCTION COPY 


General Dav. The item contained in this project, Mr. Chairman, 
refers to two categories. First, the procurement of reproduction copy. 

Mr. Scrivner. What does that mean, reproduction copy? 

Gereral Dav. That is the mats or plates, or copy itself from which 
the reproduction can be made for technical instruction pertaining to 
out-of-production equipment for various models of aircraft—aeronau- 
tical and ground type of equipment. It is also for the procurement 
of technical literature already printed, for example, in fiscal year 
1955 we should buy legal publications to establish nine additional law 
libraries. 

LAW LIBRARIES 


Mr. Scrivner. Where are you going to establish nine additional 
law libraries, and why? 

General Dav. In the Air Force program the number of law offices 
required increased by nine during the fiscal year 1955. That is 
based upon the best programing judgment of the Air Staff, and in 
turn influenced by the Judge Advocate General of the Air Force. 

Mr. Scrivner. Where will they be? 

General Dav. I do not have the information here. 

Mr. Scrivner. How much of a library are you going to establish, 
and what will be the nature of the books you are going to have in 
there? 

General Dav. We will have to insert that in the record. 

Mr. Scrivner. And you better give us the cost. 

(The information requested is as follows:) 

The Air Force plans to establish approximaiely nine additional court-martial 
jurisdictions each requiring the establishment of a law library at a cost of approxi- 
mately $5,000 each. The number of court-martial jurisdictions is ba:ed on 
troop strengths, wing structure deployment, and the experience of the Judge Ad- 
vocate General as to anticipated requirement. There are 80 court-martial juris- 
dictions under the present Air Force program and it is estimated a total or 89 
will be required in fiscal year 1955. 

It is not possible at this time to provide a list of bases at which these nine 
additional law libraries will be established as deployment will determine where the 
additional court-martial jurisdictions will be located. It can be stated that Air 
Force activities to be located in Spain will require a portion of these additional 
law libraries. 
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The following is a representative list of types of books required: 
(a) A law dictionary 
(b) Eneyclopediec works 
(c) Treetises (Wigmore on Evidence) 

(d) Federel Digest 
(e) Reporter System of Supreme Court Cases 
(f) United Stetes Code Annotated 
(g) Stete tex reports (if necessary) 
(hk) The restatement of the law (set) 
(2) Forms book 
j) United States Code Congressional Service 
k) United States Law Week 
(1) Federal procedure material 
(m) Aviation Law Reports 
(n) Congressiong] Index 
(0) Government Contracts Reports 
(p) Federal Tex Course 
(q) Shepard Citations 

Mr. Scrivner. Generally speaking, the need for speed on many of 
these things is not so great that every office that opens has to have its 
own library. I would suppose that in most of these communities there 
are some law libraries already existing. From practical experience | 
know that there is nothing which grows and grows and grows to such 
an extent that in time there are so many books on your shelves you 
can’t find room for them—and all too often little or no occasion to 
refer to them once they are in the library. | 

General Dav. Yes. I believe as a generality that the legal implica- 
tions of modern life are certainly growing, and that applies to the 
military. 

Mr. Scrivner. I know, but you would not have to have a law 
library at a lot of these places so far as the Air Force is concerned. 
That is something that I know something about. I do know some- 
thing about the problems that you run into in the practice of law. 

Genera! Dav. | hesitate to take issue with the chairman on that. 

Mr. Scrivner. | learned that the hard way. 


CONTRACTOR-FURNISHED SUPPLIES 


Another item of rather considerable size is for contractor-furnished 
supplies required to support the contract maintenance programs for 
ground equipment, $12,220,000. We may have discussed that in some 
previous hearings, but if we did it has slipped my mind. That to me 
is an entirely new program. I am frank to admit that I do not have 
any idea what you refer to. 

General Dav. These funds cover the so-called bits and piece items 
that are required during contractual maintenance of such ground 
equipment as communication electronics, boats, photographie—— 

Mr. Scrivner. What do you mean by contractor-furnished 
supplies? 

General Dav. Whenever the Air Force places a contract to over- 
haul a particular piece of ground equipment, an administrative 
decision is made as to what is the most feasible and economical way 
to furnish the parts to accomplish the overhaul. In making the 
determination the following are considered: Availability of material 
in depot stocks, the geographic location of the contractor’s plant and 
the type of equipment. Once that decision is made, we either pro- 
vide the equipment if we can do so, if we have it on hand, or allow 
the contractor to procure it. 
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CONTRACT MAINTENANCE 


Mr. Scrivner. Let us back up a bit. What type of equpiment is 
it you are having maintained by contract in view of the fact that 
we have so many skilled maintenance men of every kind under the 
sun in the Air Force? Why do we go outside for this? 

General Dav. I think that a good example would be marine 
equipment. We should not build up a particular capability for 
repairing boats in the Air Force when, normally, where the boats are 
located there are good commercial maintenance facilities. 

Mr. Scrivner. We will go along with you on that. What other 
things do you have to maintain by “contract? 

General Dav. I think that it would be rather foolhardy for the 
Air Force to develop a capability on office machines, since that service 
is readily available contractually. 

Mr. Scrivner. For some machines it is true, but how about type- 
writers? With the thousands of typewriters that you have it would 
seem to me that you could set up your own typewriter repair depot. 

General Dav. I believe it would be more economical to perform that 
contractually. 

Mr. Scrivner. I do not know. I was just raising the point. 

General Dav. Yes; I think it is a good point. T thelinee that the 
Air Force has been meticulous in figuring out which is the more eco- 
nomical means. Generally, on commercial items the commercially 
available facilities are, on the whole, more economical. 


NONSTANDARD SUPPLIES 


Mr. Scrivner Now we come to item 31, for supplies for aircraft 
warning stations. We understand that those have to be maintained 
and kept in repair if they are to stay in operation, and if they are not 
in operation they are no good. 

Item No. 32 is ‘Research and development, nonstandard supplies.” 
What do you mean by nonstandard supplies for research and devel- 
opment? 

General Dav. These requirements, Mr. Chairman, originate from 
the various scientists, engineers, and technicians w orking on approxi- 
mately 3,000 separate research and development projects. Attempt- 
ing to envision the supplies required to support an often nebulous— 
at least in its early stages—research and development task is some- 
thing only scientists and project engineers can perform. 

Mr. Scrivner. Why is that not carried under “Research and de- 
velopment”’ as distinguished from ‘“‘Maintenance and operations’’? 

General Dav. These are not the items that go into an item being 
developed. They are those supplies needed in their developmental 
activities. 

Mr. Scrivner. For example. 

General Dav. Well, one of the items of funds is in connection with 
the increasing the operation ceiling of the 2-104 photo flash bomb to 
be compatible with the operational altitudes of the new and future 
reconnaissance bomber aircraft. 

General Asensio. Another instance is the propellants for high- 
velocity sleds they use for testing. It is an operational requirement. 

Mr. Scrivner. That brings us to the final item, No. 33, which is 
classified item, the discussion of which will be off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 
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MAJ. GEN. PHILLIPS SMITH, COMPTROLLER, HEADQUARTERS, AIR 
MATERIEL COMMAND 


Mr. Scrivner. The committee will come to order. 

Before we proceed further, we will carry on a little with some of 
the off-the-record discussion we were having at the conclusion of the 
hearings on Friday. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

We are still discussing the appropriation ‘Maintenance and 
operation.” 

We now arrive at program 430, which is logistical support. 

Who is your witness this morning, General Asensio? 

General Asrensio. Our principal witness for program 430 is Maj. 
Gen. Phillips Smith, Comptroller, Air Materiel Command, who has 
a prepared statement. 

OBLIGATIONS 


Mr. Scrivner. We will insert at this point in the record prior to 
the general statement the obligations breakdown appearing on page 
4-63 of the justifications. 

(The tabulation referred to is as follows:) 


Procram 430—LoacisticaL SupportT 


Obligations by project 


Proj- 
= Title 1953 actual | 1954 estimate | 1955 estimate 
qi) (2) (3) (4) (5) 
DIRECT ORLICATIONS 

des $446, 635, 334 | $536, 485,000 | $657,000, 000 

432 ee | aes aes 152, 822, 151 152, 385, 000 165, 000, 000 

433 | Distribution of materiel other than first destination. ..| 207,123,002 | 174, 498, 800 150, 000, 000 

434 | Printing and reproduction. _................-....--..- 17, 817, 947 17, 860, 000 18, 000, 000 

436 , Disposition of deceased personnel... .......--.---.---- 1, 557, 629 2, 140, 200 1, 800, 000 

438 | Base maintenance and operations. ................-.-- 184, 536,965 | 176, 890,000 185, 000, 000 

439 | Major repairs and minor construction............-...- 20, 280, 088 10, 689, 000 10, 200, 000 
Total direct obligations. .....................-.- 1, 030, 773, 116 |1, 070, 948, 090 | 1, 187,000, 000 

REIMRURSARLE ORLIGATIONS 

431 | Depot maintenance ____._...- chet 6, 263, 046 12, 034, 000 14, 191, 000 

432 | Depot supply operations. -_..............-...--.--.-..- 1, 032, 004 700, 000 972, 000 

433 | Distribution of materie! other than first destination - _. 1, 138, 624 266, 200 202, 000 

434 | Printing and reproduction... .......................e66 , 927 215, 000 400. 000 

438 | Base maintenance and operations. -............-..-.-- 1, 878, 461 2, 380, 000 2, 590, 000 
Total reimbursable obligations. ...............-- 10, 720, 062 | 15, 595. 200 18, 355, 000 
Total obligations... .-|1, 041, 493, 178 1, 086, 543, 200 1, 205, 355, 000 
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OPENING STATEMENT 


Mr. Scrivnex. You may proceed, General. 

General Smirn. Mr. Chairman and members of the committee; 
this program provides for logistical support of the Air Force, Air 
Force Reserve, and Air Force ROTC, including depot-level main- 
tenance and storage of aircraft, vehicles, and other equipment; depot 
supply operations; distribution of materiel; contractual printing; 
printing and reproduction; disposition of deceased personnel; base 
maintenance and operations; and major repairs and minor construc- 
tion at all Air Materiel Command and other command depots and 
facilities whose primary function is logistical, and those facilities for 
which the Air Materiel Command has responsibilities. 

Within the logistical support program, the following functions are 
provided from the various budget projects: 

(a) Project 431, “Depot Maintenance,”’ provides for the payment 
of civilian personnel and contractual services required to accomplish 
depot maintenance on a worldwide basis during fiscal year 1955 for 
all equipment for which the Air Force has maintenance responsibility. 
It also provides for maintenance costs incidental to the storage of air- 
craft and vehicles. This estimate is based on Air Force programs 
which described the projected worldwide activity of major equip- 
ments during this period. 

(b) Project 432, “Depot Supply,’ provides for the payment of 
civilian personnel contractual services, locally procured equipment 
and supplies, temporary duty travel of civilian and military personnel, 
and other depot supply requirements necessary for the accomplish- 
ment of Air Force depot supply operations on a worldwide basis 
during fiscal year 1955. 

(c) Project 433, “Distribution of Materiel Other Than First 
Destination,” provides for commercial transportation of supplies 
and equipment from Air Force depots in the United States and over- 
seas to operating bases by rail, truck, air, express, and ocean trans- 
portation to, from, and within overseas areas of Air Force property 
and civilian personnel and their dependents by the Military Sea 
Transportation Service. Funds have been included for commercial 
transportation of supplies and equipment from Army, Navy, and 
other agencies to Air Force installations when made for the benefit 
of the Air Force. 

(d) Project 434, ‘Printing and Reproduction,” provides for the 
procurement of printing and reproduction for the Air Foree during 
fiscal year 1955. This printing will be procured from the Govern- 
ment Printing Office; from commercial sources under authority of 
the Joint Committee on Printing or by waiver from the Government 
Printing Office; from Defense Printing Service plants; from the 
Bureau of Engraving and Printing, Treasury Department; and from 
plants of other Government agencies. The funds will be utilized 
in the procurement of such items as manuals, regulations, pamphlets, 
technical and training literature, forms and other items of printing 
required in the operation of the Department. 

(e) Project 436, ‘Disposition of Deceased Personnel,’ provides 
for the care of the remains of deceased Air Force personnel. The 
expenses involved include embalming, casketing, and shipment of 
remains, transportation of escorts, and other related costs. 
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(f) Project 438, “Base maintenance and operations,” provides for 
normal housekeeping requirements of logistical installations, the pri- 
mary purpose of which is to support procurement activities, depot 
supply, and maintenance functions, together with the support of 
authorized tenants. Among the requirements provided for from this 
project are personal services, temporary duty travel, contractual 
costs and other services for carrying on such activities as maintenance 
of buildings and grounds, utilities, communications, security, local 
purchase, fire protection and staff ‘administration. 

(g) Project 439, ‘Major Repairs and Minor Construction,” pro- 
vides for major repairs, rehabilitation, modification, and minor con- 
struction of ground and airfield facilities and other real property at 
logistical installations and facilities. It also provides for funds for 
the installation of fixed communications-electronics systems including 
the installation of new systems, and modification, augmentation, or 
rehabilitation of existing systems at all installations and facilities for 
which the Air Materiel Command has such responsibilities. All 
work falling within the scope of these requirements is of a nonrecur- 
ring nature and is beyond the scope of normal day-to-day maintenance. 

Mr. Scrivner. With the augmentation of the Air Force with new 
planes I would imagine that the problem of storage of aircraft, as well 
as vehicles, is probably becoming one of your major problems. 

General Suiru. It is, sir. 


REDUCTION IN AIRCRAFT INVENTORY 


Mr. Scrivner. It would, of course, be a matter of policy as to what 
is to be done with these war-weary planes. That would not be 
within vour province, but what steps are being taken to rid ourselves 
of these older planes out of the inventory so you no longer have this 
terrific problem of storage? 

General Prcurr. We are reducing the inventory of aircraft pro- 
gressively, sir. 

Mr. Scrrvner. The older ones? 

General Prcner. The older ones. The things that determine 
whether or not we should keep them are the decisions of the planning 
director in the Office of the Deputy Chief of Staff, Operations, as to 
what they consider we will need progressively in the future as a war- 
time mobilization stock of aireraft. 

There is an additional requirement which is tied to supporting some 
of the commitments of older aircraft that were made in South America, 
‘and the F-51’s to the Korean Air Force, which require that even though 
they are out of the Air Force inventory, we maintain stocks of spare 
parts for Korea and the Far East——wings and things like that. 

Mr. Scrivner. At that point would it be feasible at the same time 
you are transferring these planes to transfer the spares so we could 
get rid of the necessity of storing them, handling them, and everything 
else? That in itself becomes quite a program. 

General Picnrer. Spares are transferred to support the aircraft to 
the various air forces direct. But since they are scattered over a 
great part of South America and the Far East—both the Philippines 
and the Koreans are using the F—51’s—-we have to maintain in the 
local depots in Japan parts to do their overhaul, so we cannot com- 
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pletely get rid of them where we have more than one customer in an 
area. 

In the calendar year 1953 there were 238 aircraft transferred to 
instructional purposes for use by troops on the ground and in tech- 
nical schools who disassemble and reassemble the aircraft and the 
engines as a part of their training. 

There were in addition 978 aircraft removed from the Air Force 
inventory as a result of reclamation, salvage, and survey. Many 
of those were from the inactive inventory which had been in storage 
as a mobilization resource, which had outgrown their usefulness due 
to age, or due to the receipt in the active inventory of the Air Force 
of larger numbers of modern aircraft. 

So the total for the calendar year was 1,200, roughly, taken out 
of inventory. 


REDUCTION OF TEMPORARY DUTY TRAVEL 


Mr. Scrivner. We will go into this a little later, but, General, 
what has been done as far as you know to bring down the temporary 
duty travel of civilian and military personnel to a little more reasonable 
level than we have seen in the past? It has been a matter of discus- 
sion nearly every year. 

General Smiru. It is under constant surveillance. 

Mr. Scrivner. What results are we getting? 

General Surru. With the Air Force going up in size it is a little 
difficult to make a positive statement, sir. I think we are doing 
better. As to numerical proof—— 

Mr. Scrivner. There have been many instances where it would 
appear we have very good reason to feel that the matter of temporary 
duty travel has been abused somewhat in that so many times we see 
the item of temporary duty and travel tied in with other matters such 
as some particular sporting event, or a more agreeable climate at 
certain times of the year. It seems that things like that could not 
happen accidentally as many times as they have occurred. 

General Picnur. Most of our PCS, permanent change of station 
travel, is generated by rotational transfers overseas to both the Far 
East and to Europe. 

Mr. Scrivner. We are talking about temporary duty travel. 

General Picuer. There is in addition to this, within the permanent 
change of station travel, a great deal of training travel where the 
man is assigned to a station for training and then reassigned on a 
permanent change of station to the command in which he is going 
work after he has been trained. There is a large piece of temporary 
duty travel associated with his training mission. That is the result 
of sending persons from the major commands who already have a 
technical specialty back to the technical training command schools so 
they are upgraded in their training capacity above the level they 
currently hold. I am not familiar with the specific reference that 
you have with regard to the climate. 

Mr. Scrivner. I ran into a situation over in Europe where in one 
particular week there were some rather interesting events taking place 
in one of the localities in Germany. It seemed as though in that 
particular week there was a great deal of temporary duty travel to 
thatarea. Further than that, many of the persons involved, of course, 
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have their own automobiles over there and are permitted to travel 
by private vehicle, but all do not go there in their individual cars. 
They seemed to have adopted the practice of pooling rides. I think 

ou can see that there would be an abuse that does not look good. 

erhaps Washington is too remote. It needs tightening up more in 
the various areas than it does here. You can well imagine that we 
were not happy about the situation. 

General Picher. I am not familiar with the situation. 

Mr. Scrivner. I have said enough about it. If the Air Force 
wants to Fo into it they could probably do a little studying on it. 

General Picuer. In Japan people are given temporary duty from 
Korea back to Japan in large numbers for recreational purposes at 
specified intervals. In Japan they are also authorized periods of 
temporary duty for recreational purposes. In some cases, where their 
temporary duty is of an official nature which would take them say 
from Tokio to Nagoya, they are permitted to drive there in their 
own cars, even though they are going on official business. 

Mr. Scrivner. How much official business do we have at Nagoya? 

General Picuer. We have the headquarters there of the Japanese 
Command, which is one of the largest headquarters. It is the head- 
quarters rear of the Fifth Air Force. Located around it are two oper- 
ational airfields. Nagoya is one of the large headquarters cities of 
Japan. 

COMBAT INCOME TAX DEDUCTIONS 


Mr. Scrivner. I did not intend to mention this, but since you have 
it might be well to reemphasize some of the things that have been said 
about that. I do not know whether it is occurring now, but it was a 
short time ago. A large number of military personnel seemed to have 
to visit Korea along about the 27th or 28th of the month and lay over 
until the 2d or 3d or 4th of the next month. When they came back 
they could make certification that they had been in Korea during that 
time and thereby they were entitled to have 2 months income tax 
reductions. 

General Picuer. When I was in Korea I was both the Inspector 
General and the Director of Personnel for the Far East Air Forces. 
Charges similar to the one that you have just made were investigated 
by me as a part of my official duties, and it is true there were some 
scattered cases of that practice where by going over to Korea for 3 
or 4 days at the end of a month you were able to get a combat reduction 
for 2 months. I cannot say what controls are exercised now, but when 
I was there they had to clear through my office before they went to 
Korea—all people. They had te be cleared by Korea that they could 
be accepted. 

Mr. Scrivner. Is that considered combat now as far as income tax 
returns are concerned, since the shooting has stopped? 

General Picuer. I do not know. 

Mr. Scrivner. I do not know either. 

General Picurr. I doubt it. Would you like for me to find out? 

Mr. Scrivner. It might be well to find out. 

(The information requested is as follows:) 

The combat pay, which is $45 per month, was stopped when the cease-firing 
order went into effect on July 27, 1953. The income-tax exemptions, which is an 
exemption of all military pay per month for enlisted personnel and the first 


$200 of the monthly pay for officer personnel, will continue in effeet until Decem- 
ber 31, 1954, 
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Mr. Scrivner. I hope whoever succeeded you and is over there 
now is watching that matter carefully. 

General Picuer. It is so obvious it is something that should not be 
done, even from a military or civilian point of view. 

Mr. Scrivner. When a small group of people abuse a privilege, of 
course, that brings retribution upon the heads of everybody that has 
been given the benefit of that privilege. Then, when some action is 
taken to remedy the abuse the cry goes up that fringe benefits are 
being taken away. It must be done, because if those things are 
carried to the ultimate it entails many things, not only the time of 
transportation and the time of the person involved, but many other 
things as well. It is good that those things are being watched. 


TRANSFER OF MILITARY PERSONNEL 


A great portion of the cost relating to transportation relates to 
permanent change of station. We have seen many instances where 
eople are transferred quite frequently, and from what I have learned 
v talking to men in the military service that is one of the reasons 
why they have a great deal of dissatisfaction with the military service. 
Many of them are leaving the service for that particular reason. As 
far as the budget is concerned, it also involves a great many dollars. 
We were told before the full Military Appropriations Committee 
that steps are now being taken to hold these permanent changes to 
a minimum, which will have two results: First, it will save many 
millions of dollars and it will tend to make some of our military men 
better satisfied with their military service. 

There is one situation that we run into quite often—we run into 
it more often in the Air Force than in the other services—and that is 
the fact that when some commanding officer is reassigned from base A 
to base B, it seems to have become a rather common practice that 
when he is transferred he asks for a large number of those men that 
served under him to be transferred, too. Is that necessary? 

General Picuer. I do not think that such a practice is possible as a 
widespread thing. 

Mr. Scrivner. Maybe it is not but I ran into it 3 times in 5 weeks. 

That is something that causes quite a bit of dissatisfaction among 
the younger officers. I can understand, perhaps, why some general 
is transferred from one place of command to another. Maybe a new 
base is opening up. Perhaps someone has retired and he steps up to 
take that base, but even while we can see that, it is a little hard to 
understand why merely because General X goes from post A to post B, 
that he should take so many of his officers with him. Perhaps he does 
have good men and he would like to have them with him, but it creates 
a great difficulty for them, and it creates a bit of cost to the Govern- 
ment. 

General Picner. With the exception of the general’s aides, I should 
think there would be no necessity to move any other officer. 

Mr. Scrivner. Why would even his aides have to go with him? 
You would assume that with all the fine officers that we have through- 
out the Air Force it would not be too difficult for a general changing 
station to find a very competent aide at his new station. 

General Prcuer. He could, but in the aide he has someone he has 
personally selected, he has someone used to his way of operation, and 
obviously the two are compatible as people. 
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As an example, when General Partridge came down to be the 
Deputy Chief of Staff, Operation, of the Air Force, from Baltimore, 
where he was head of the Air Research and Development Command, he 
brought nobody with him; not even his aide. 

Mr. Scrivner. Good. If he could do that, why cannot others? 

I can understand why it would be more pleasant, particularly where 
you would want to have someone more or less as your ‘alter ego” 
who knows your line of thinking and approach to various problems so 
in case you happen to be absent the aide would know pretty well 
what you would have said or done had you been present. Why 
should there be more? 

General Pricer. I agree with you, that ordinarily no one other than 
the aides should come. I hope that it is not a widespread practice. 

Mr. Scrivner. Perhaps I just happened to run into a group of those 
changes that happened that way. Even those, as I looked at it then, 
were toomany. When a general is taken away from base A to base B, 
that means that somebody has to come from base C to take care of 
base A, so you have a series of moves, a circle around the whole cor- 
ridor, and by the time you get them all moved there is involved a great 
deal of expense and a disruption of a great many families. 

General Pichrr. That is true. There is a continuing great circle 
of permanent change of station moves from which those people can 
be drawn due to the return of people from overseas. 

Mr. Scrivner. The point that I was getting at was, it is something 
that will take a little time and a little surveillance, and maybe a little 
planning, but it can be worked out in such a way that we can hope 
that this disruption will be cut down to a minimum. 

General Picher. Yes, General O'Donnell, who is the Deputy 
Chief of Staff, Personnel, has that as one of the head projects, not 
only for the permanent change of station moves, but the temporary 
duty moves. He is faced with difficulty in the large number of 
wings that are deployed overseas in both theaters, which sets up a 
sort of fixed proportion of people who move according to the length 
of the tour overseas in the various theaters. He is also faced with 
both the temporary duty and permanent change of station moves 
incident to the flying training, the technical training, and the indoe- 
trination training. He is as horrified as you and I at the large portion 
of the number of both enlisted and commissioned people in the Air 
Force who have to move under those ground rules. There reaily is 
not much flexibility that he has. 

There is one way that costs have been reduced, although not 
necessarily by the number of transfers, and that is the selection of 
the closest port of embarkation for the shipping out of personnel and 
units overseas rather than moving them from the customary ports of 
San Francisco and New York, which have historically been the large 
outgoing ports. Now, we are using smaller ports like Charleston in 
that process. 

I assure you that it is as much of concern to the Air Force as it is to 
you, because we are the ones who have to try to keep these people as 
happy as we can under their difficult conditions. 

Nes Gu.terre. May I havea word? On this subject of permanent 
change of station, Mr. White, Assistant Secretary of the Air Force, 
Management, has been particularly concerned with the reduction of 
travel in this area, and has initiated a number of studies and actions 
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designed to reduce that travel. But as General Picher has pointed 
out, there are certain problems inherent in the subject which make it 
difficult to reduce it beyond a certain minimum. However, | would 
like to assure you that Mr. White has expressed particular concern in 
this area. 

Mr. Scrivner. In the short time that he has been there we have 
developed a rather high regard for Mr. White. Perhaps it might be 
well to call some of this discussion to his particular attention. 

General Picuer. Off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 


PRINTING 


Mr. Scrivner. With regard to the matter of printing, some of the 
bills run rather high. We found in some of our visits that the men in 
charge of the printing plants had very little, if anything, to say about 
what it is they are going to print, or how many copies they are going 
to print. Some of the material that they are called upon to print 
is more than a waste of money; it is a waste of time, talent, material, 
and manpower. 

I have seen some examples of some of the reports and documents 
that have been printed. Quite frankly, it did not set very well. 
Who controls that? What can you do to hold this down to a minimum 
and see that the material that the Air Force prints is held to something 
within reason as to content and the number of circulation? 

General Asrensto. Mr. Chairman, there is a realization in the Air 
Force this is a subject that requires constant attention. We have, 
and have had for a considerable length of time, a review board at 
headquarters of the United States Air Force here in Washington to 
review the requirements that develop because of headquarters’ 
requirements. It has been found, however, there is necessity for 
attention all up and down the line. 

Mr. Scrivner. When did you find that out? 

General Asrensio. Well, that has been a matter of several years’ 
duration, sir. 

Mr. Scrivner. It has not been working very well because some 
of these things I have been talking about I have seen in the last 
7 or 8 months. 

General Asrensio. There is now, and has been for a lesser period of 
time than the headquarters review board, a command review board, 
which reviews in detail the printing requirements of the various com- 
mands. I think that they are making progress in this direction. I 
think that the witness for the particular project will be prepared to 
make a demonstration of some of those instances. 

Mr. Scrivner. When I was in Wiesbaden, Germany, last fall, I ran 
into some exhibits, you might call them. I called it to the attention 
of the officers over there. General Tunner was out. General Bradley 
was there. I think that he was somewhat surprised to read some of the 
material. The officer in charge of the plant said quite frankly there 
was no way that he could stop it. If he got a printing order to print 
so many copies of some study or something, that is all that he could 
do, whether he thought it was a good thing to do or not. 

General Bradley did tell me at the time —and his reputation is such 
that I was willing to take his word for it—that before we had been 
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gone for many hours there would be a meeting called and there would 
be a very general tightening of the tvpe that could be authorized. Of 
course, I realize it is a difficult task for this to be done everyplace, but 
it is one of the things that is going to have to be done. There again, 
you do have many things that you need to print. You have to have 
them, but somebody would get an idea that there ought to be a study 
made of this, that, or the other, and that study finally becomes a 
project, and somebody makes a long report that sounds pretty good 
to someone, and someone will have the idea—Well, we ought to have 
quite a few hundred, or one thousand copies of this report printed 
and circulated, and before you get through what started out as a little 
study becomes a major investment. 

So starting here and carrying it to the various commands through- 
out the world, I am quite sure that we can accomplish a great deal of 
savings in this field. 

Under project 438 is the general housekeeping activities. That is 
taking care of all your installations, the grounds, and what not? 

General Smiru. At the depot; yes. 


STOCK CAR RACING AT ANDREWS FIELD 


Mr. Sertvner. This is a matter of policy which probably your 
office is not concerned with, but the financial end does undoubtedly 
come under your cognizance. 

I have been hearing over the radio and television reports of a 
program that is to be undertaken out at Andrews Field, sports car 
races. They have been held in other parts of the country. Of course, 
I realize that here again somebody is going to say—‘taking away 
more fringe benefits.” It is more involved than that. It is not that 
I am opposed to somebody having sports car races, or entertaining 
the public or anything else, but it has many repercussions; and I am 
opposed to use of Government property and dollars for that purpose. 
I suppose because I have been designated as chairman of this com- 
mittee I hear more of these complaints than others. So when we get 
mail from the Air Force bases relating to this; where men and their 
families have made the statements that they have been virtually 
compelled to participate in the ticket sales for these events, it does 
not boost the morale of the Air Force at all. 

While I have not seen the situation first-hand, I have seen other 
and similar types of activity in various places, and I know when you 
put on a thing such as this there is a great deal of time and money 
required; first, to prepare for the event, and then after the picnic is 
over, to clean up the mess. It does involve appropriated dollars and 
the use of military personne! and Government property. When the 
wife of an Air Force man is impelled to complain in connection with 
one of these races that her husband was given a bunch of tickets to 
sell—and in so many words he was told to sell them or else—that is 
not good for morale even though it may raise a little money. 

And when junior officers are given a book of 10 tickets to sell for 
$10, and if he doesn’t want to impose upon his friends and has to dig 
down and get $10 out of his pocket, that hurts morale and the pocket- 
book. It is not good. 

I would like to have somebody give me this information relative to 
these races: What legal authority is there for using military installa- 
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tions for events such as this? What kind of accounting system is 
provided to determine what use is made of the funds as far as ex- 
penses, prizes; who gets the money and all that is involved? What 
use is finally made of any net proceeds? What percentage of the 
gross proceeds finally gets down to the benefit for which the races 
were held? 

Suppose that a spectator should be hurt, who is responsible for the 
injury and who is to take care of any financial loss that occurs? What 
methods of promotion on ticket sales is followed? 

Of course, where you have as large a crowd as they are expected to 
have, it is impossible for that many people to be on a base without 
some damage being done to the property. So, from what funds are 
repairs made? Who pays for the labor and material and all of that 
to put the base in condition, both before and after the races? 

Where you have an operating base such as Andrews Field, some 
disposition has to be made of the planes. What is done with them 
and who handles them? Who takes care of the expense of all that? 
Who defrays the expenses of cleaning up and similar things? 

General Picher. We will have to get that information for you. 
Most of the races have been sponsored by the Strategic Air Command. 
I know that none of the people who race receive prizes of a monetary 
nature. 

DISPOSITION OF PROFITS 


Mr. Scrivner. Where does the money go? 

General PicuEer. The net profits go toward a base fund which is 
used for the improvement of the recreational facilities of the enlisted 
men. 

Mr. Scrivner. One of them was held at MacDill. How many men 
do you have at MacDill? 

General Picuer. | can furnish that in a moment, sir. Restrictions 
on that type of activity likewise apply at Andrews Field, where once 
a vear the boys from Washington go out and fly their model airplanes. 
The same thing would apply. 

Mr. Scrivner. It would not involve quite as much because you 
would not have to revamp the field. You would not have to stake 
off as large an area for the spectators, and you probably would not 
have as large a crowd. 

It seems to me that one of the commentators said they expected 
135,000 people. 

General Picuer. I read that it would be a large number. 

Mr. Scrivner. To provide parking facilities and to repair the area 
after 135,000 people had been out there would of necessity involve a 
great deal of expenditure. You are going to have a large number of 
the military people detailed on guard duty. You are probably going 
to have them route the cars for parking. You are going to have to use 
some of them to make some of the buildings secure because if you do 
not the crowds will walk in whether you say so or not. Handling the 
public on an oceasion like that involves a lot of man-hours. 

One of the reports on MacDill states that there was only about 
$20,000 net. From some of the stories that I have heard that were 
told about all these men being sent out to communities around the 
base in Government transportation to sell these tickets, it would 
probably have been better for each one to have contributed a few 
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dollars and forgotten about it. Uncle Sam would have been better 
off and so would they. I'd rather chip in $5 for a good cause than to 
have all that extra duty. 

I do not know what all the money is used for. Some say it is be- 
cause they want to do some interior decorating at the barracks. I 
do not know what that includes. I have seen some of the figures 
that this committee has appropriated for the construction and fur- 
nishing of airmen’s barracks. I have been in some of them and they 
look pretty slick. They are quite comfortable. It reflects upon the 
Congress and the public to go out and say, “Well, we have to do this 
because Uncle Sam will not fix up our barracks the way they ought to 
be fixed up.” 

General Picner. I do not think that it should be considered as a 
reflection upon the Congress. The requirements of the Air Force’s 
construction money are such under our expanding program that we 
must use the money we get from the public-works bill for the opera- 
tional necessities that we are building up and many of the recrea- 
tional things we want are cut from the public-works bill in order to 
keep it within a manageable size. 

Mr. Scrtvner. You have money provided for recreational facilities 
in appropriated funds as well as from nonappropriated moneys. 

General Picner. These are funds that are net proceeds from these 
races. They are used in the same way that gains in the nonappro- 
priated funds are. Some of the money is spent for pool balls and the 
repairing of pool tables. I believe in this last issue of Air Force there 
is a story in there, and does it not refer to the purchase of pool tables? 

Mr. Scrivner. There is an article in here. Whether it is factual 
or not I do not know. 

General Picner. We will get the facts and submit them for the 
record. 

(The information requested appears on p. 953.) 


PREVIOUS INVESTIGATION OF RACING 


Mr. Hruska. I might say, Mr. Chairman, that last summer I took 
occasion to check on this very subject and did it quite extensively, 
interviewing in the process among others General LeMay, who is very 
interested in the program. I was furnished a good deal of material, 
both as to the fashion in which the events are held, the precautions 
taken for safety, the use of the time of personnel other than the time 
when they were obligated for duty, and also with reference to the use 
of the funds, and various financial statements from some of these 
events. 

As a result of that consideration, | came out with a very good 
impression, both as to the fashion in which these events were held, 
as well as the purpose for which the proceeds were used. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Hruska. In that inquiry I also tracked down, as best I could, 
some of the complaints about tickets being given to officers and men 
against their wishes, that they were told to sell them or else. Like- 
wise, I tracked down the pressure put on them allegedly to participate 
in these events and so on. 

After giving that a good deal of thought and investigation, I think 
that it is perhaps somewhat analogous to the community fund drive, 
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where men in industry, or in offices, come up with that same com- 
plaint with reference to the community fund drives or the community 
chest, and so probably that has a counterpart in this whole picture. 
I do not think that anyone is too much under compulsion in these 
national sports-car races, any more than they are in a heart fund 
drive or a cancer drive, or anything similar. 

Mr. Scrivner. You have left out one thing, the taxpayers’ money 
is not involved in those projects. 

Mr. Hruska. That is true. On the other hand, the taxpayer’s 
money is involved in many of these community drives. If we take 
into consideration the objectives and the uses of these funds, what 
other incidental use there might be of Government property will either 
have to be justified on this basis, or it cannot, and I think in that 
respect we should take into consideration the use of funds and whether 
or not it is legitimate. To that extent I think further inquiry should 
be made. 

Mr. Scrivner. I will go along with you on part of this, but if it 
costs more of Government funds to run these things and prepare them, 
and then clean up afterward, Uncle Sam is going to be better off to 
just donate that much money for the cause and save everybody a lot 
of time and trouble and apparently some hard feelings, as indicated by 
the attitude of this one Air Force officer’s wife. 

Mr. Hruska. | think that is true. On the other hand, you will 
find many officers’ wives, and officers and men, who are enthusiastic 
about participating in this thing, and they do not take occasion to 
write. 

Mr. Scrivner. Then the policy must positively be that in connec- 
tion with these things everything is done absolutely voluntarily and 
there is no element of compulsion whatsoever. 

Mr. Hruska. | think that is right. I think the management tries 
to do that, Mr. Chairman. 

General Asensio. I am sure that is the case, Mr. Hruska. 


RACING AT TAMPA, FLA. 


Mr. Scrivner. One of the reasons the question has been raised at 
this time is that the Air Force will have ample time to go into this 
matter prior to the program that is projected over at Andrews, so 
that there will never be any occasion for statements to be made in the 
public press such as were made in the Tampa Sunday Tribune of 
February 28. This article was signed by two airmen. The third 
paragraph of the column is as follows: 

To encourage voluntary ticket salesmen, men were told they would be excused 
from all other duties if they engaged in this activity. When only a few offered 
their services, men were ordered to perform this duty. The numerous guards, 
cooks, food and drink dispensers, in fact, the majority of personnel who per- 
formed work connected with the races did so nonvoluntarily, upon orders from 
superior commanders. Even after buying tickets, men were assigned duties so 
that it was impossible for them to see the races. The word ‘‘volunteer’’ as used 
by General Mooney, can only be accepted in the sense that the Chinese volun- 
teered to aid the North Koreans. 

I am reading you this to show you the attitude. You say that it 
is all voluntary. Let me read you some more just so this will not 
happen again: 

Thousands of airmen were utilized on a full-time basis to facilitate the racing 
program, many for periods up to 4 weeks. For example, the hundreds of airmen 
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who sold tickets in Tampa. A typical airman we talked to sold 7 tickets in a 
month’s time, netting a total of $7. His pay for this same period was $102. 
We found few who had sold more than 10 tickets in the 30-day period. Air 
Forces buses burning Air Force gas hauled airmen as far away as Clearwater. 
Most of these men performed no military duties during this time. 

Again, airmen were utilized to put up spectator stands, which were trucked to 
and from the base by the Air Force at a cost of 54 cents a mile. Planes and 
equipment in the race course area had to be moved, and in one instance an entire 
maintenance dock was completely dismantled. Hundreds more men were used 
in other phases of the race program, such as for guards, and most of the work 
accomplished prior to race day was done during normal duty hours. 

Because of the large numbers of men used in conjunction with the races the 
normal training and combat readiness program at MacDill was continuously 
interrupted. A bare minimum estimate of appropriated funds expended on 
regular salaries alone put the cost alone well over $41,000. If we add in deprecia- 
tion on equipment, operating expenses, loss of proficiency and training and other 
costs, the sum jumps over $100,000. 

Mr. Hruska. I might say further that in the local paper in Omaha 
similar complaints were registered. They were thoroughly threshed 
out in the paper, pro and con. I do not know whether we can say that 
the handling of these affairs will ever be on such a basis that that 
type of thing will not appear and that that type of complaint will not 
be made. 1 think perhaps we should put it upon this basi 
or not as a result of such promotion such complaints and observations 
can justifiably be made. I think if we make a little distinction there, 
we will be closer to getting at the merits of the thing. 

Mr. Scrivner. Well, I am neither for nor against them. I have 
never seen one of them. I would imagine that they are quite interest- 
ing and exciting. The point is, if, as this story suggests, appropriated 
funds are used, amounting to much more apparently than the benefits 
derived, then it is something that should not be done. If this is 
appropriated money that is being used for the promotion of this thing 
by the use of military vehicles, military gas; if Government property 
is being used to erect spectators’ stands, which is transported at 
Government expense; if men are taken off military duty and put on 
the job of either selling the tickets or preparing the field for the event, 
acting as guards, concession stand operators, or cleaning up afterward, 
it is a matter that the Air Force should go into quite thoroughly, 
impartially, and we should have a full and complete report of all 
aspects. 

Mr. Hruska. So that the record will be complete and clear, I 
should like to coneur. 

Mr. Scrivner. While I am at it, in response to an inquiry made a 
while ago, as of December 31 there were 8,432 officers and men at 
MacDill. If the net proceeds from the race were $20,000, that would 
be a little more than $2 a man—men and officers. If they were as 
much as $40,000, it would not quite be $5 apiece for each man and 
officer. It would appear if all that time was taken for the event, that 
is not a very big return and we would be better off to apply an appro- 
priation of $5 for each man. Uncle Sam would probably save money 
by doing it. 

Mr. Hevuska. With the suggestion that this be reported on com- 
pletely and analyzed objectively, Mr. Chairman, I would certainly 
like to subscribe. I think that it should be done. _ In all fairness to 
the Air Force and to anyone who is connected with this program, I 
think by approaching it in that way many of these complaints can 
either be justified or obviated. My remarks made in the record pre- 
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viously have been upon the basis of my own investigation which I 
felt was in justification of the basis for the conclusion I reached. 

Again, I want to say that I subseribe to the idea that a complete 
report should be made. 

Mr. Scrivner. That is the reason that I brought these things up. 
I try to be as impartial and take as judicial an attitude as I can. 
When all these things are called to my attention, as chairman of the 
committee, I would be derelict in my duty if I did not call them to 
the attention of the Air Force and to the members of the full com- 
mittee and to Congress so that we might bring it out on top of the 
table and see what we have or do not have. I hold no brief on it 
either way. 

Mr. Manon. Mr. Chairman, before we go into another subject I 
would like to understand just what happened at these races. There 
is no use for this to be on the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 


SAC RACE 


Mr. Scrivner. Referring back to this article in the Air Force 
magazine for March 1954, while it has a picture of one of these cars it 
does not describe the course to be run. It does set out certain things. 

For instance, it says they are to be held on weekends or holidays, 
which again creates poor public relations, because most of them 
apparently are held on Sundays, which interferes with religious 
worship. 

The second thing is that stringent safety rules for participants and 
spectators would be enforced. 

Perhaps the third item answers one question I asked. Ample 
insurance will be provided to protect the United States Government 
against possible damage suits. | do not know how they do that or 
who provides for it. That would be part of the answer for the question 
I asked. 

Fourth is that no expense to the Government would be involved. 

Fifth is that the airbase would provide runways and volunteer 
personnel for crowd control and safety measures. The Sports Car 
Club, on the other hand, would assume all responsibility for the 
conduct of the race. 

They say here that there have been no accidents involving spec- 
tators. 

I would like to quote this: 

A typical race, like the one held at Offutt Air Force Base, Omaha, Nebr., on 
Sunday, July 5, involved 2,000 volunteer airmen. On race day they handled 
traffic and crowd control and ticket sales, set up racetrack facilities, sold programs 
and refreshments, assisted drivers as mechanics, and helped with the timing and 
scoring. They also cleaned up the airbase after the races. 

I do not know how much they made at Offutt. 

Mr. Hruska. My information is that that race, if it is the same 
as the one referred to in my memorandum, earned approximately 
$51,300 for the airmen’s improvement living fund and $5,700 for the 
Air Force Aid Society. The $51,300 was scheduled to be used to 
buy new furnishings for the new SAC type barracks and to improve 
living conditions in the old barracks, which were 70 years old, and 
the present site of the airbase is the Army’s Fort Crook, consisting 
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of old brick and millwork construction, some of which we inspected 

when we were on the base in September. 

i “ages This story says that the MacDill races made 
30,746. 

You have 8,000 men at MacDiil, and that is about $4, which does 
not seem to be a very good return for all of the work and trouble 
and the bad public relations involved. 

How long do you suppose it would take, General Asensio, to get 
a full and complete report on this? Could it be done before the 
hearings are over? 

. General Asrensio. Yes, sir; I think we can do it in a week or 10 
ays. 

Mr. Scrivner. Are there any further questions on program 430 
generally, or on the general statement? 

Mr. Hruska. No. 


Mownpay, Marcu 8, 1954. 


Depot MAINTENANCE 
WITNESSES 


LT. COL. JOSEPH L. TUCKER, DIRECTORATE OF MAINTENANCE 
ENGINEERING, DEPUTY CHIEF OF STAFF, MATERIEL 

MAJ. GEN. P. SMITH, COMPTROLLER, HEADQUARTERS, AIR MA- 
TERIEL COMMAND 

COL. K. W. DECH, DIRECTORATE OF MAINTENANCE ENGINEERING, 
DEPUTY CHIEF OF STAFF, MATERIEL 

LT. COL. O. L. MORSE, DIRECTORATE OF MAINTENANCE ENGI- 
NEERING, HEADQUARTERS, AIR MATERIEL COMMAND 

V. STICKA, DIRECTORATE OF MAINTENANCE ENGINEERING, HEAD- 
QUARTERS, AIR MATERIEL COMMAND 


Mr. Scrivner. We will now take up project 431 under “Mainte- 
nance and operations,”’ the subject of which is ‘Depot maintenance.” 

This largely involves the maintenance of aircraft? 

Colonel Tucker. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Scrivner. At this point in the record, before our witness makes 
his statement, we will insert a portion of the detailed justifications. 

(The information is as follows:) 


Project 431. Depot maintenance (obligations): 


This project provides for expenses incident to depot level maintenance of air- 
craft, related aircraft equipment, and other equipment in support of the Air 
Foree mission. In addition, depot level maintenance support is provided the 
Army Field Forces and the Army National Guard on a nonreimbursable basis. 
Depot level maintenance includes all operations performed on equipment which 
is damaged or worn to such an extent that it is bevond the capabilitv of the using 
organization to restore it to useful operation. Included are periodic overhaul of 
assemblies, replacement and repair of accessories and auxiliary equipment, and 
technical advice and assistance on maintenance matters to field installations. 
This level of maintenance is performed by Air Force depots and commercial 
contractors. 
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W orkloads are programed into the depot maintenance system to the maximum 
extent possible, commenst rate with efficient and economical utilization of depot 
maintenance facilities on a one-shift, 40-hour per week basis. In scheduling 
depot maintenance workloads, consideration is also given to the development and 
maintenance of a technical capability in order to assure the availability of skills 
to permit rapid expansion of the depot maintenance system in event of an 
emergency. Workloads in excess of the depot msintenance capacity are con- 
tracted to industry. It is Air Force policy to utilize commercial contractors, ia 
lieu of expansion of government facilities and activities, for the accomplishment 
of appropriate types of depot level maintenance. 

Following is a comparison, by major category of expense, for fiscal years 1953, 
1954, and 1955: 


of 


Fiseal year | 


Fiscal year Fiscal year 
1953 actual | 


Category H4esti- | 1955 esti- 


mate mate 


| 

=| 


$143, 934, 598 | $216, 987,000 | $256, 299, 000 
88,382,341 | 47,151,000 105, 531, 000 


(a) Aireraft maintenance - 
(>) Aircraft engine maintenance 


(c) Aircraft and aircraft engine accessory maintenance____- 84, 606, 090 118, 295, 000 107, 247, 000 
(d) Electronics and communic ations equipment me sintenance 19, 181, 793 41, 278, 000 | 73, 407,000 
(e) Powered ground and marine equipment maintenance. 20, : 2 28, 944, 000 | 29, 929, 000 
(f) Other equipment and material maintenance - 38, 206,776 | 39, 71 50, 332, 000 
(g) Storage of aircraft 18, 809, 265 054, 234, 000 
(hk) Storage of vehicles and other equipment _- 15,033, 000 &, 829, 000 
(i) Overhead and locally procured materials___-_—_-- 19, 831, 519 18, 130, 006 17, 192, 000 

| 446, 635, 334 536, 485, 000 | 6857, 000, 000 


General Asensto. Our witness on this project is Lt. Col. J. L. 
Tucker, of the Directorate of Maintenance Engineering, Headquarters, 
USAF. He has a prepared statement, sir. 


GENERAL STATEMENT 


Colonel Tucker. Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, 
this project provides for the payment of civilian personnel and con- 
tractual services required to accomplish depot maintenance on a world- 
wide basis during fiscal year 1955, on all equipment for which the Air 
Force has maintenance responsibility. It also provides for mainte- 
nance costs incidental to the storage of aircraft and vehicles. This 
estimate is based on Air Force programs which describe the projected 
worldwide activity of major equipments during this period. 

Depot maintenance is performed on equipment which is damaged or 
worn to such an extent that it is beyond the capability of the using or 
immediate support organizations to restore it to useful operation. 
This level of maintenance is performed both by Air Force depots and 
by commercial contractors. 

Air Force policy provides that both Air Force depots and commercial 
industry will be employed in ace ‘complishing depot maintenence. 
Specifically, the policy is as follows 

(a) Workloads will be se inlisiod into the depot maintenance sys- 
tem to the maximum extent possible within the limitations imposed 
by efficient and economical utilization of depot maintenance facisities 
on a one-shift, 40-hour week basis. In scheduling depot maintenance 
into Air Force depots, preference will be given “those work projects 
which will contribute most to a full technical capability in the event 
of a national emergency. 
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(b) Workloads in excess of the depot maintenance capacity will be 
contracted to industry. In contracting workloads to industry, con- 
sideration will be given to the following: 

The use of prime manufacturers for accomplishment of analytical 
contracts. 

Mr. Scrivner. What does that mean? 

Colonel Tucker. For example, sir, a brand new engine, about 
which we know absolutely nothing, would be involved. <A certain 
number of those are placed back with the prime manufacturer for 
maintenance so that his people in disassembling can find out what is 
wrong with the original construction and correct it in the production 
line. 

Mr. Scrivner. That is, you turn them back, for repair, to the 
prime contractor after they have been in service? 

Colonel Tucker. That is right, sir. 

Mr. Scrivner. That sounds like a logical program. 

Colonel Tucker. The use of prime manufacturers when considered 
advisable and when such use is in consonance with their schedules for 
production of manufactured items. 

The use of commercial maintenance contractors to supplement 
accomplishment of depot maintenance of items having commercial 
counterparts, such as aircraft and aircraft engines common to the 
Air Force and to commercial airlines, boats, office equipment, and{so 
forth. 

During fiscal year 1955, the total depot maintenance workload 
increases appreciably over fiscal year 1954, and commercial industry, 
therefore, will be more extensively employed. Accordingly, the con- 
tractual services portion of this estimate has been developed on the 
basis of a detailed review of Air Force and commercial resources. 
The contract and depot maintenance workloads have been balanced 
in such a way that commercial contracts will be let for end items 
which are best adapted to production-type methods. 

During fiscal years 1953 and 1954, considerable effort has been 
concentrated on reducing the amount of depot level maintenance 
performed on aircraft and component equipment. More field mainte- 
nance will be accomplished by personnel in each major command, 
thereby conserving depot maintenance capacity for major workleads 
beyond the capabilities of field organizations. 

In the case of engine maintenance, a substantial improvement has 
been achieved in the past year through the means of providing minor 
repair equipment to selected Air Force Wings. Work will be accom- 
plished on engines by Air Force personnel in the field. This results in 
a longer engine operating time between major overhauls and a conse- 
quent reduction in depot workloads in this general area. 

Action has been taken to reduce the quantity of reparable com- 
ponents shipped to our depots. More checking and testing will be 
done by using organizations as they become traived, and as the test 
equipment for such checking becomes available. , 

Included in the justificauon book are examples of the methods of 
computation utilized in the development of this estimate. These 
sample computations depict the methods and rationale utilized by the 
Department of the Air Force in the determination ef quantitative and 
fund requirements for depot mainteiance in fiscal year 1955. 

You have the book estimate in front of you, I think, sir. Most 
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of this discussion will have to be off the record when we get into any 
real detail. 

Mr. Scrivner. Why? 

Colonel Tucker. Well, if we get into numbers of aircraft, specific 
numbers will have to be left out. 

Mr. Scrivner. We can leave out the numbers. 


EXAMPLES OF DEPOT MAINTENANCE 


I wish you would give us, Colonel, an example of what you are 
talking about on the first page where you say, 

Depot maintenance is performed on equipment which is damaged or worn to 
such an extent that it is bevond the capability of the using or immediate support 
organizations to restore it to useful operation. This level of maintenance is per- 
formed both by Air Force depots and by conmumercial contractors. 

Take some particular type of plane at some particular base. As- 
sume that something happens to it. Just what is done in order to 
have the work done at one of your depots? 

Colonel ‘Tucker. Generally speaking, sir, the commercial contrac- 
tors are utilized on foreseeable workloads. 

Mr. Scrivner. Let us take the depot job first, and then we will 
come to the commercial contractors. 

Colonel Tucker. All right, sir. For example, let us say a C—54, 
one of our aircraft which is quite similar to the DC-—4, is damaged in a 
landing on one of our airbases, and that the damage is so extensive 
that the personnel and equipment available on that base cannot repair 
the damage. The depot in whose geographical area that base is 
located then assumes responsibility for the aircraft. It is either moved 
into the depot or trained specialists come out from the depot to the 
base, depending on which is the most economical and most feasible; 
and the aircraft is returned to a usable condition. 

That would be depot maintenance. It is beyond the capability of 
either the direct user, who might be comparable to an automobile 
operator, or the immediate supporting organization, which would be 
comparable to a smal! garage operating a small fleet of trucks. It is 
bevond their capability and requires a major operation. 

Mr. Scrivner. In other words, it has to go to a big garage? 

Colonel Tucker. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Scrivner. Where they have better and heavier equipment and 
perhaps better-trained men? 

Colonel Tucker. That is correct. 


COMMERCIAL CONTRACTS 


Mr. Scrivner. What is the difference between that and commer- 
cial contract operations? 

Colonel Tucker. That same sort of work can be done and in 
emergencies is done by commercial contractor, provided the depot is 
overloaded. , 

Generally speaking, sir, the commercial contractors are given con- 
tracts for work of a nature where we have a predictable workload, so 
that ups and downs in their schedules are avoided. So far as possible 
such contracts are with prime contractors for major modification for 
which they are already set up. 

44745—54——20 
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For example, they have their tooling and test equipment and skills, 
and the depots do not have those things, for that particular work. 

A major modification to a B47 would generally be performed by the 
people who built the B-47. 

Mr. Scrivner. Last year you were not the witness on this project 
before the committee, but Colonel Lynch was. At that time we had 
quite a bit of discussion about some of the commercial contractors 
and the work which was being done by private concerns. 

How much of these funds requested here do you propose to allocate 
to commercial contract maintenance? 

_ Colonel Tucker. I would like to refer that question to Mr. Sticka, 
sir. 
Mr. Sricka. In fiscal year 1955, $367,344,000. 

Mr. Scrivner. Is that more or less than in fiscal 1954? 
Colonel Tucker. Sir, that is more than it was in fiscal year 1954. 


UNEVEN WORKLOAD 


Mr. Scrivner. What has been done? Last year the committee 
had quite a bit of correspondence on this subject, and we had one 
witness from the Aircraft Service Association, which represents many 
of these contracting maintenance people. We were told how they 
had their plants all set up and had equipment and had trained per- 
sonnel, but that the load of maintenance came in from the Air Force 
in peaks and valleys. They would go full blast for awhile and then 
all of a sudden, along about March or April, there was no more work 
to do, but then there would always be another demand for their 
services starting about in July. That meant they did not have the 
work there to keep their employees on, and they had to decrease their 
payrolls, and employees would be dissipated. Then another rush of 
work would come along and they would have to go out and recruit 
more workmen and retain them, with a resultant loss, because under 
the contracts they had to make Uncle Sam take on that new learning 
cost and all of that. 

Has that worked out any better, so that there is a more continuous 
level of flow into the contractors’ shops? 

Colonel Tucker. Considerable work has been done on that, sir. 
T would like to refer that to Colonel Morse. 

Colonel Morse. Mr. Chairman, we have delved into this area quite 
extensively. The Air Force policy is to contract the work on a bid 
basis, which in some cases makes it difficult for one manufacturer to 
continue year after year on the same type of equipment, which would 
stabilize his production flow, so to speak. 

For instance, this year the T-33 contract, which previously had 
been performed by Lockheed was underbid by another company, and, 
naturally, all of the aircraft tooling and learning curve would be trans- 
ferred to the new organization, which quite considerably underbid the 
Lockheed people who were in competition. 

Mr. Scrivner. How did that work out? One would assume that 
Lockheed, with all its background and experience and all its trained 
personnel and equipment, would be in a position to meet almost an 
reasonable competition. What happened with this lower bid, wikieh 
you say is much lower than Lockheed’s? 

Colonel Morsr. The cost to the Government will be much less, 
sir. That is the unit cost which includes the tooling and learning 
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curve costs. Of course, the company that underbid must have been 
qualified. They must have the plant space and tools and people who 
are qualified to work on the aircraft, or they would not have been 
considered for the bid. They are inspected and considered as quali- 
fied company. 

Mr. Scrivner. What has the result been? I do not know which 
company it was. I hold no brief for or against Lockheed. What is 
the result for Uncle Sam? 

Colonel Morse. It will be a lesser cost to the Government, sir. 

Mr. Scrivner. For the same quality work? 

Colonel Morse. The same quality work with the same specifica- 
tions. 

Mr. Scrivner. The same rate of production? 

Colonel Morse. Yes, sir. They perform to our specifications. 

Mr. Hruska. May I ask a question at this point? 

Mr. Scrivner. Surely. 

BASIS FOR BIDS 


Mr. Hruska. What is the basis for the bid? Is it on a unit basis? 

Colonel Morse. We asked for a fixed-price contract on the overhaul 
of aircraft, sir. The contractor is required to perform within a fixed 
price. 

Mr. Hruska. The overhaul of a given engine? For example, is it 
specified as to what shall be done, or is it a complete rebuild job? 
How do vou work out your specifications? 

Colonel Morse. The specifications are built on repair as necessary 
basis. 

Mr. Hruska. That is what I am driving at. Repair as necessary 
is an indefinite, rather intangible thing. How is that subject to a 
bid? That is the thing which seems mysterious. 

Colonel Morsr. They examine the depot experience and the other 
contractor experience on the same or like type equipment. Then 
they establish a fixed price which is an average for all of the articles. 

In other words, some articles may be less, some articles may be more; 
but in the long run they will make a profit on the average fixed price 
that they come in for. 

Mr. Hruska. That is on the basis of an entire aircraft? 

Colonel Morse. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Hruska. Not any given part thereof, but on an entire aircraft? 

Colonel Morse. On the entire aircraft; yes, sir. 


SCHEDULING 


Now, as to scheduling, which is the second major part, we have 
established schedules for both aircraft and engines, definitized those 
schedules, and arranged so that the inputs and outputs will continue 
without delay to the plants, to prevent the ups and downs we had in 
previous years. 

In addition to that there is now a 3-months’ carryover from the 
end of the fiscal year, which provides input to the end of the first 
quarter of the ensuing fiscal year, to enhance the schedule. 

In other words, prior to this time we did have some cases where 
inputs were stopped some time in May or June, and the new input of 
aircraft did not occur until some time in September. Consequently, 
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there was a drop in the production line and a high cost to the Govern- 
ment in holding people in the plants. 

Mr. Hruska. On what is this scheduling based? Is there a cycle 
of reconditioning? 

Colonel Morse. Yes, sir; there is a cycle established for each air- 
craft on a calendar basis, which requires that the airplanes come in 
periodically for inspection and repair as necessary. ‘The engines, of 
course, are based on their projected engine life, as to number of 
flying hours. The details and numbers of engines are worked out, 
and they are scheduled at so many per month so that there is an even 
flow from year to year. 

Mr. Scrivner. Who determines what is necessary? Is that the 
Air Force or the contractor? 

Colonel Morse. By inspection, sir. We have, first, a preliminary 
inspection of the airplane at the base before it is reported to the 
contractor’s plant. The depot has people at the plant, who perform 
an inspection before it enters the plant door. 

The condition of the airplane and a work specification is worked out, 
and the airplane goes into the plant, and those specific items are taken 
care of, 

This is monitored by both the contractor and the Government. 


BASIS FOR BIDDING 


Mr. Scrivner. How can he determine what he is going to bid until 
he knows what the inspection report has shown? 

Colonel Morse. It is based on past experience, sir. Suppose that 
he performed on 100 airplanes last year, or another contractor or the 
depot did the work. He has, prior to his bid, information available 
to him, which he may inspect to see how much work on the average he 
will have to do per airplane as it comes in. He fixes his price accord- 
ingly on a closed-bid basis. 

Mr. Scrivner. Do you have any review of these contracts? Is 
there any escalator clause there so that there is a matter of adjustment? 

Colonel Morsr. Not on the fixed-price contracts, sir. 


REDUCTION IN MAINTENANCE COSTS 


Colonel Tucker. I would like to add, sir, as a matter of general 
information, that 1 can give you a couple of figures here. These are 
some of the older aircraft. The newer ones are moving into the 
experience statistical cycle now, which is always pretty much behind. 

Here is the B-29. Under the old DIR system it took 27,863 man- 
hours to condition that aircraft. On the IRAN system it takes 
9,417 hours, or a 66 percent reduction. 

Mr. Scrivner. What is the first one? 

Colonel Tucker. That is the DIR: disassembly, inspection, and 
repair. Everything was disassembled, inspected, and repaired. 

Mr. Scrivner. It was supposed to come out practically: new? 

Colonel Tucker. Yes, sir. Under the inspection and repair as 
necessary concept the man-hours dropped from 27,863 down to 9,417, 
or a 66 percent drop. 

In dollars it was $151,800, and it is now $44,516. That is roughly 
a 71 pereent drop in dollars. 
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SCHEDULING 


Mr. Hruska. On this scheduling, there is some latitude, is there 
not, in this cycle business? You do not go by the hour or by the day 
on that, on any given cycle of aircraft? 

Colonel Morse. No, sir; there is a calendar period based on a yearly 
period. For instance, a C—47 is scheduled on a 2-year basis. A B-47 
is scheduied on a 2-year basis. It is comparable to the Navy system. 

Mr. Scrivner. How do these men develop the price on a new plane, 
where they cannot go back and see what the price was in the depot or 
by some other contractors? 

Colonel Morse. It is pretty much on experience and past judgment, 
sir. You have to go on that. 

Mr. Scrivner. Off the record. 

(Diseussion off the record.) 


FIELD MAINTENANCE 


Mr. Scrivner. You tell us here you are doing more field mainte- 
nance in each command. How is that working out? 

Colonel Tucker. Considerably better, sir. I would like to ask 
Colonel Dech to comment on that. He has had a discussion with the 
commands regarding it. 

Colonel Decu. The plan on this field maintenance has resulted from 
a project which was known as bench check. 

In the past in our Air Force bases it was a common practice for the 
agencies, either when they were overloaded with work or when they 
had a green tag on an accessory item, to put it into our depot system. 

Mr. Scrivner. What does the green tag mean? 

Colonel Decn. That is our reparable tag. 

We found by running a service test which began at Barksdale 
Field, that a very close scrutiny of the items that were being generated 
into our depot system showed that they were not ectually getting 
what you would call a check before they were sent to the depot. 

For instance, on a magneto, a mechanic working on the line might 
remove a magneto, thinking that was the source of the trouble. He 
would then put this reparable tag or green tag on it, and it would wind 
up in a depot. However, our check would show that when he re- 
moved that magneto and put a green tag on it he later found the 
magneto was not the trouble, but that the trouble was in the ignition 
harness. 

Then in the field maintenance support checking, this magneto 
would be indicated as being actually serviceable, and hence should 
go back as a serviceable item, instead of being shipped to the depot. 

This same practice was also installed in the depots, to screen the 
reparables to ascertain whether they should receive minor repair, 
should receive a complete overhaul, should be condemned, or were 
in fact serviceable. 

That is opposed to the old practice, where we had anything that 
came into the depot system disassembled compleiely and given a 
complete overhaul. 

Mr. Scrivner. How long has this been in effect? 

Colonel Decn. It was effective actually only during fiseal year 
1953. This service test actually began some 6 months before that, 
but had no effect on the overall budget system. 
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SAVINGS 


Mr. Scrivner. Would that effect any savings in appropriated 
funds? 

Colonel Tucker. Yes, sir. Reports from our depots show that 
4,484,401 items have been screened through this system. We have 
left to go some 8.6 million items. 

Sixteen percent of the 4.4 million items were serviceable. They 
had been marked unserviceable and were serviceable. ‘Three per- 
cent required minor repair rather than major overhaul. Sixty-eight 
percent required the major overhaul. 

For the period from October 15, 1952 to July 1, 1953, savings were 
estimated at $1,603,865. We estimate that in the future there will 
be economies in screening this balance of 8.6 million of somewhere 
around $23 million in fiscal year 1954, and we have not finished our 
1954 statistical eyele yet. We further estimate $16 million in 1955, 
which has been reflected in our estimates. 

Mr. Scrtvner. Where are all these 8 million items now? 

Colonel Tucker. They are either in the depot reparable ware- 
houses, in the base reparable warehouses, or are in the pipeline cycle 
from the using organization to the depot. 

Mr. Scrtvner. Unless we step up the rate a lot of these things are 
going to be obsolete before you get around to checking them, are 
they not? 

Colonel Tucker. Yes, sir; but from this standpoint it amounts to 
a recheck of what has accumulated as well as a recheck of the new 
items coming in. 8.6 million is quite a few checks. We are doing 
it as rapidly as we can. 

It has been intensified. More people have been put on it. As it 
has proved to be sound, more and more emphasis has been placed on 
it. 

Colonel Morse. I would like to add, sir, that we bave estimated 
some 13 million items in the inventory. We started last March on this 
inventory, both at the base level and in the depots. Colonel Tucker 
has given you the statistics on how far we have progressed. 

We estimate that sometime in August of this year we will have 
completed the entire turnover of all reparables and serviceable items 
in stock, taking out the obsolescent items, and get down to a normal 
return basis for only those items that are required for repair in the 
depots. 

Mr. Hruska. What happens when this first go-round is completed, 
Colonel? 

Colonel Tuckrr. That is the reason, sir, for the estimated saving of 
some $23 million in fiscal year 1954, when you hit the big pull. It is 
$16 million in 1955 and eventually $10 million in fiscal year 1956. 

Mr. Hruska. Then it will be a matter of maintenance rather than 
the initial impact? 

Colonel Tucker. That is correct, sir. ; 

Mr. Hruska. That should reflect itself, of course, in your figures 
for those succeeding years. 

Colonel Tucker. Yes, sir. In essence this amounts to the in- 
spection and repair as necessary that we have said we use on the 
aircraft, and extending it on down into the integral components of 
the aircraft. 
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ON-THE-JOB TRAINING 


Mr. Hruska. May I ask at this point, Mr. Chairman, another 
question with reference to this entire program? 

It is said that the workloads are scheduled into the depot main- 
tenance system to the maximum extent possible within the limita- 
tions imposed by a 40-hour week and so on. How much of that 
program is devoted to training on the job? Is that a factor? 

Colonel Tucker. I do not think that is any factor at all, sir. Mr. 
Sticka, can you comment on that? 

Mr. Sricka. I do not have the exact percentage available. It 
would be a very small percentage. 

Mr. Hruska. What is the situation on the base operations? Is 
there any training there? 

Colonel Tucker. There is a continual training cycle going on, as 
new people arrive and older people leave the service or are transferred. 

Mr. Hruska. It is not the initial training, but it is certainly 
brought in on the assembly work either in the depot or on the bases; 
is that not true? 

Colonel Tucker. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Hruska. This was suggested to me last summer when we went 
through one of these operations. For example, a remark was made 
as to the rather large number of personnel that were almost getting 
in each other’s way, as compared to the comparable commercial 
installations. The justification or explanation given for that was the 
fact that they were breaking in a lot of new men. Maybe they just 
had a surplusage of men and wanted to put them some place, and put 
them to work there. I do not know. It certainly appeared to be 
especially true in one instance which came to my attention. 

Colonel Drcu. Sir, | would like to clarify that, if I may. 

Our depot system, utilizing civilian personnel, | would say is equally 
as stable as that of industry. You have a certain training ratio in 
there, but it is very small. It will vary between 2 and 5 percent, 
based on the turnover in that installation. 

Our military organizations do not enjoy nearly that stability, for 
two reasons, | would say. 

One is because of such things as were brought out in the Womble 
report. Secondly, is because as new equipment comes out units are 
converted. That is, the equipment is converted. They may go from 
an F-80 organization into the F—86 type of aircraft. 

During the initial period of that conversion there is a good bit of 
both formal training in factories and on-the-job training in the 
organization. 

Mr. Hruska. Is there any specific charge made for training, or is 
that just lumped together in the general operation of the facility? 

Coloral Decu. | cannot answer for the military organization. In 
our depot system we have an overhead account symbol, what we call 
a UN svmbol, where OJT is carried specifically. 

Mr. Hruska. What is OJT? 

Colonel Drecu. On-the-job training. 

Colonel Tucker. The same thing is true of the military training; 
is that not correct? 

Colonel Drecu. I do not believe it is so charged. For instance, if 
a man is 70-percent trained he contributes less to the work than a 
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man who is 100-percent trained; but I do not believe that is recorded. 

Mr. Hruska. What do you mean by a military job? 

Colonel Tucker. Of course, your operating base is primarily a 
militarily manned base, as opposed to the depot, which is primarily 
a civilian-manned base. 

Mr. Hruska. That is all, Mr. Chairman. 


SAVINGS 


Mr. Scrivner. Of course, your field maintenance should reflect quite 
a savings in both the smaller number of spares behind the line to back 
up your operation and also quite a bit of decrease in your transporta- 
tion, with all of these items which were going into the depot. Is that 
not true? 

Colonel Tucker. Yes, sir. 

General Asrnsto. I do not quite see how it would affect the spares. 

Mr. Scrivner. Why not? You just do not have to have so much 
backup. 

General Asensto. If you have more field maintenance, which means 
that you would have less depot maintenance, or that your time be- 
tween major overhaul would be greater, the spares which otherwise 
would have been used at the depot will be required in field maintenance. 

Mr. Scrivner. You have a generator or an engine that you over- 
haul right at the base. That means vou do not have to take the time 
necessary to pack it, ship it and get it to the depot. Then it might 
sit around there for a great number of days waiting to be checked and 
repaired. Then it has to be packed and shipped back. 

There is bound to be quite a considerable difference. If vou have 
a generator or an engine and you repair it at the base and have it 
back on the job again in a few days, without waiting for all of that 
loss of time going to and from, there is bound to be a savings. 

General Asens1o. You would have economies, certainly, from that 
point of view. You would also have economies from the point of 
view that your pipeline turnaround would be longer. Consequently, 
you would have less in it. 

Mr. Scrivner. The pipeline turnaround was one of the factors 
that we were given as a requirement for a larger number of spares, 
because you had to have them available during this period of time 
that the generator or engine was in the pipeline. 

Colonel Morse. I think we have an example here that will bring 
that out, sir. 

Mr. Scrivner. Very well. 

Colonel Morse. Some years ago we determined in the utilization 
of jet engines that it was possible to do certain minor repairs to jet 
engines in the field. Heretofore the policy had been that anything 
internally that went wrong with a reciprocating engine by necessity 
had to come back to the depot to be torn down and repaired. How- 
ever, due to the design of the jet engine it was possible to partially 
tear down the jet engine at the field installation and replace certain 
worn parts, such as liners, buckets, et.cetera, and return that engine 
to useful life at the base without shipping it back to the depot. 

Mr. Scrivner. In a matter of a few days sometimes? 

Colonel Morse. Yes, sir. By this action, of course, we were able 
to increase the useful life of the engine in terms of hours before it was 
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returned to the depot for complete overhaul. By doing this of course 
it reduced the number of engine spares in the pipeline required to 
support those engines in their normal cycle, which materially reduced 
the quantitative requirement computed for spares, and, therefore, 
quite a sum of dollars was reduced. 

Mr. Scrivner. Is that not bearing out pretty much what I said 
just a moment ago? 

Colonel Tucker. I would like to add for the record one thing, sir. 
Inversely it increases the number of bits and pieces required for repair 
work at those bases. 

Mr. Scrivner. Around the field? 

Colonel Tucker. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Scrivner. We saw some very good examples of this field main- 
tenance at some of our airbases in England. ‘They were doing what 
I thought was a very good job of repairing their jets right in the field 
shops. 

Of course, it just stands to reason that it is going to mean less trans- 
portation. Just because the engine does not work, if you do not pack 
it up and ship it to some depot you will save a certain amount of time 
and a certain amount of transportation. It looks to me like there 
would be a considerable amount saved in transportation, 

General Asensio. There is no question about that, sir. 

Mr. Scrivner. All right. 


AIRCRAFT MAINTENANCE 


Mr. Scrtvner. One of your items in project 431 is for aircraft 
maintenance. How do you determine your need for the funds for 
aircraft maintenance? 

Colonel Tucker. I would like to refer that to Mr. Sticka, sir. 

Mr. Sricka. For fiscal year 1955, according to technical order 
00-25—4, which sets forth the calendar cycles at which aircraft will be 
reconditioned, the active inventory for fiscal year 1955 was divided 
by the time interval in the technical order to arrive at the quantity 
of aircraft to be IRANed. 

Colonel Tuckmr. That is illustrated on page 4-67, sir, with an 
example of it. 

ENGINE OVERHAUL 


Mr. Scrivner. What is the figure you are using on engine life 
between overhauls on your jets? 

Colonel Tucker. That depends on the jet itself, sir. 

Mr. Scrivner. What is your average? Let us take them in detail 
and then see what the average is. 

Colonel Tucker. All right, sir. Have you any particular one in 
mind? Would you like a late model, sir, or a medium-age model? 

Mr. Scrivner. Let us have a little bit of both. 

Colonel Tucker. All right, sir. 

Mr. Scrivner. Take one of your oldest, one of medium age, and 
one of the newest. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

(The following information was subsequently supplied:) 

The informetion requested by the cheirmean of the subcommittee is classified; 
therefore, specific engine models are not indicated. In place of specific engine 
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models, the following categorization has been utilized to portray projected engine 
life expectancies for a new jet engine, a medium-aged jet engine, and an old-type 
jet engine. 
Aperage time 
between engine 


Engine: overhauls 


Colonel Tucker. Are those enough examples, sir? 

Mr. Scrivner. Yes. What are you doing on the reciprocal engines? 

Colonel Tucker. These, of course, sir, are averages, and include 
the highs and the lows. We have the percentage of the highs that go 
beyond. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

(The following information was supplied later: ) 

The information requested is classified; therefore specific engine models are not 
indicated. In place of specific engine models the following categorization has 
been utilized to portray projected live expectancies for reciprocating type engines: 


Average time 
bel ween engine 


overhauls 


Colonel Tucker. I would like to point out, sir, that these are 
averages. Roughly, 20 percent, depending upon the model of the 
aircraft, reach maximum allowed by technical orders. 

As an example of this, in the R-2800-75 model, used in the C46, 
which is a rather stable engine, the average is 796. 

Mr. Scrtvner. What engine is that? 

Colonel Tuckrr. The R-2800-75, which is used in the C—46 air- 
craft. The average is 796 hours between major overhauls. The 
maximum that they are allowed by technical directions to run that 
engine is 1,200 hours. 

We have 21 percent of the installed engines reaching 1,200 hours. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Colonel Tucker. These, sir, are computed by the actuarial method 
by a special engine life expectancy committee, in accordance with 
technical order 00-25-128. There is a special organization set up at 
AMC composed of representatives from the Research and Develop- 
ment Command at Air Materiel Command and the engine experts 
throughout our technical system. They examine the information, on 
a quarterly basis, coming in from all commands and actuarily compute 
engine life expectancies. 


COMPARISON WITH NAVY ENGINE OVERHAULS 


Mr. Scrivner. The reason I ask some of these questions is because 
I must assume, as I have said so many times, that if the Navy, which 
is one of our brother branches of the service, fighting under the same 
flag and under the same Commander in chief, is doing a good job with 
its engines we would expect the Air Force, being specialists in that and 
that alone, to do a better or at least as good a job. 

Colonel Tucker. Sir, we have had many contacts on this subject 
with the Navy this past year. 
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Mr. Scrivner. Their life between overhauls seems almost all the 
way through to be a better experience factor than the Air Force has. 

Colonel uckerR. We have had many contacts with them, sir, in 
this past year. 

The Navy is now very seriously considering going to an actuarial 
method of computation quite similar to the one we are using. 

Mr. Scrivner. Well, they have done a pretty good job of mainte- 
nance. I have flown without any particular fear in a lot of these 
Navy planes, just as I do in the Air Force planes, without any par- 
ticular fear of malfunctioning. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Last year we discussed some of the reciprocal engines. We want 
all of these engines to function properly, no matter who is using them. 
However, just a matter of 10 percent would make a difference in this 
request of $25 million. That is not small change. 

Colonel Tucker. Well, to adequately answer this there would have 
to be a very careful study made of what goes into the Air Force 
figures and what goes into the Navy figures. 

Mr. Scrivner. understand. 

Colonel Tucker. One variation that I know of is that the Air 
Force counts from the time the wheels leave the runway until the 
time the engine cuts off after the landing has been made. 

I also know that the Navy uses a different time. 

If we computed in the Air Force total time a time from the start 
of the engine until the time we cut the engine off it would increase 
the engine life expectancy by approximately 20 percent, but vou 
still would not have any effect on how often you have to overhaul the 
engines. 

Mr. Hruska. How does the Navy compute the time? 

Colonel Tucker. My understanding, sir, is that the Navy com- 
putes the time from the starting of the engine until the cutting off 
of the engine. 

Mr. Hruska. Without reference to when the wheels leave the 
ground, or coming down? 

Colonel Tucker. Yes, sir. 1 might add that the Navy and the 
Air Force are in contact on this. 

Mr. Scrivner. Last year I raised this same question, because at 
that time my recollection is that we were talking about the R-2800. 
We were working on either an 800- or 900-hour average in the Air 
Force, and the Navy was doing better than that. 

As a matter of faci, one of the Navy magazines which is similar to 
this Air Force magazine carried an article on that. I might say that 
there is unification in my office on the reading matter, because I 
read the Army, Navy, and Air Force publications. 

In that article they were telling of the resulis they were getting on 
the R-2800 engine, and the average was around 1,000 to 1,100 hours, 
if not a little bit better than that, on the overhauls. One of them 
got up to an average of 1,300 for a period of time. 

Colonel Tucker. Well, sir, there again we have to go by the dash 
model engine. As you well know, there is a very great deal of 
difference between dash models of engines. 

For instance, on the J-65 they have 4 different dash models here, 
sir. 
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Mr. Scrtvner. The Air Force, apparently, only uses one. At 
least that is all they list here. 

General Smirx. The Air Force uses all four, sir. 

Colonel Decu. Mr. Chairman, I would like to make a statement 
for the record in connection with this engine time. 

There are three basic factors which determine how long an engine 
will go. The first is the aircraft in which it is installed. 

For instance, on the R-3350 engine, installed in our cargo aircraft 
we get a certain number of hours. If that engine is installed in the 
bomber type, where General LeMay’s people are trying to get another 
5,000 feet out of it, we will get fewer hours, because they are taking 
everything out they can. 

Again, in the jets you would have an engine in a bomber which may 
have 6 engines in it, and you are likely to get more time out of those 
oon than you would get from a single engine installed in a fighter 
aircralt. 

There is also this question of logging time. The airlines, for instance 
look very good compared with the time that the military is getting. 


COMPARISON WITH CIVILIAN AIRLINES 


Mr. Scrivner. That was going to be the next question I was going 
to ask, as to what the civilian lines average. That was just one step 
ahead. I took the Navy first. 

Colonel Decu. The airlines count what they call chock-to-chock 
time. That means from the time that they start the engine, including 
the time spent on the.end of the runway running it up, or even the 
time they put on the engine when they are checking the aircraft durin 
maintenance of one sort or another. That is logged as what they call 
chock time. 

In the Air Foree, whether it is from past experience or whether it 
is right or not, we log our engine time the same as our flying time. In 
other words, in our aircraft you count from the time the wheels come 
off the ground until shut off. That would be a variation of 15 to 20 
percent in the overall times that are added in. 

So there are these variations statistically; the use to which the air- 
craft is put, whether it is in a fighter or a bomber, and the installation, 
whether it is being pressed for high altitude, or something which will 
normally operate at 10,000 to 12,000 feet. 

Mr. Hruska. Colonel, you gave us the actuarial method examples 
of some of these reciprocating engines. Is that applied also to the 
jets? 

Colonel Tucker. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Hruska. Could you give us a few examples of that? 

Colonel Tucker. I thought I had, sir. 

Mr. Hruska. Not on the percentage which acquired the maximum 
hours. 

Colonel Tucker. Iam sorry, sir. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

(The following information was furnished later:) 


The information requested by the chairman is classified therefore specific 
engine models are not indicated. In place of specific jet-engine models the follow- 
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ing categorization has been utilized to portray maximum allowable and average 
projected engine »-life tancies. 


Maximun 
Average time 


lowable 
Engine | time between) 
engine over- 
hauls 
T A. 1, 000 650 
(15 percent of this type engine reach tnaximum time of 1,000 hours) | 
Type B 1, 400 | 1, 061 
(52 percent of this type engine reach maximum time of 1,400 hours) 
Type C 600 300 
Q0 percent of this type engine reach maximum time of 600 hours) | 
Type D 600 318 
(8 percent of this ty pe engine reach maximum time of 600 hours) 
Type E 700 | 380 


(25 percent of this type engine reach maximum time of 700 hours) 


OVERHAUL OF GENERAL ELECTRIC JET ENGINE 


Mr. Scrivner. Before we go on to the next question let me say 
that earlier in the hearings I was talking about jets and had referred 
to a TV broadcast I heard, where a General Electric spokesman was 
talking about a jet life of 1,200 hours for engines. Someone was 
going to check up on that and see who said it and what he was referring 
to and why. Did anybody get that information? 

General Picuer. There was an ad which appeared recently, also. 

Mr. Scrivner. This was on a TV broadcast. 

General Picher. There was an ad in one of the recent aircraft maga- 
zines. I do not know if it was the Air Force magazive ornot. It was 
on the T-33 engine, and also the F—80, which had gone 1,200 hours. 
I do not quite understand how, under your maximums there, it could 
do that. 

Colonel Tucker. They get special authority for that, sir, in order 
to run some longevity tests. Then they make a disassembly of it. 
They consider what the disassembly indicates as to whether they 
should increase the maximum. Instead of going to 1,200 they may 
increase the maximum to 500, because that is what the average shows 
the maximum should be. 

Colonel Decu. I can answer that question. 

It is true that we have had both the J—47’s and the J-33’s go to 
1,200 hours, based on a waiver of time. I believe in each case they 
received an average of about 5 minor repairs in the field to get them 
up to that total time. 

Those were actually test examples, to see how wel] they would do 
trying to run them to a wear-out point. 

General Asensto. As a matter of fact, several of the commercial 
enterprises making these engines endeavor to make capital in their 
advertisements of the unusual situations in which we log time be- 
tween overhauls in excess of the average. 

I have seen recent advertisements which spoke of 1,200 hours for 
turbojet engines in which they made a particular point of commend- 
ing the maintenance units of the Air Force for attaining this particular 
record. Naturally, the Air Force is desirous of reflecting as great a 
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time between overhauls as is humanly possible, and we are proud of 
any unusual records; but we must acknowledge when they are unusual 
that they are beyond the norm. 


REASONS FOR INCREASE IN FUNDS REQUESTED 


Mr. Scrivner. In 1953 you had $143,934,000. In fiscal year 1954 
that went up to $216,987,000. In fiscal year 1955 it is $256,299,000, 
which is an increase of 18 percent for the aircraft maintenance. 

Why is there the increase of 18 percent? We have not increased 
the number of planes in the Air Force by that much. 

Colonel Tucker. To a large extent, sir, aircraft’ maintenance 
reflects aircraft utilization. 

Mr. Scrivner. Last year we were providing funds for the Korean 
operations. I suppose that some of this was for the Korean opera- 
tions, in this verv item. That is now out of the picture. We would 
assume that would call for a reduction, rather than an increase. Why 
are the planes flying more hours, then? 

Colonel Tucker. Our inventory has increased, sir. It is not a 
tremendous increase. 

Mr. Scrtvner. No. By the time you take some of the old ones 
out and put the new ones in it has increased, but it is not an 18-per- 
cent increase. 

The figures show an increase of a little over 7 percent in the active 
inventory. That is what we are talking about, the maintenance of 
the active aircraft. 

Colonel Tucker. In this particular category, sir, one of the major 
portions of it is this Iran program based on a evele procedure. 

If vou will remember, last vear we had not completely gone to [ran. 
We have gone to it now. 

Mr. Scrivner. That was supposed to save us money. Did vou 
not tell us a while ago that would save 71 percent? 

Colonel Tucker. That was just on some selected instance. I gave 
you one, sir, on the B-29, of a savings of 66 percent. 

Mr. Scrivner. That would seem to call for a reduced appropriation 
in this activity, rather than an increase, even though you had a few 
more planes in the inventory. 


FLYING HOURS 


Colonel Tucker. Actually, sir, our flying hours have increased 
considerably. 

Mr. Scrivner. Why? 

Colonel Tuckrr. Well, sir, the fiscal year 1955 program increased 
20 percent over the fiscal year 1954 flying hours. 

Mr. Scrtvner. Why? 

Colonel Tucker. In flying hours. 

Mr. Scrivner. Why? 

Colonel Tucker. That, sir, 1 will have to refer to the program 
people. 

General Picner. That seems like too great an increase, Colonel 
Tucker. We flew 8,178,000 hours in fiscal year 1953, and we are 
roposing in fiscal year 1954 to fly 8.4 million hours. At the end of 
Jecember we were within 1 percent of our projected level. So I do 
not see your 20 percent. 


= 
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Colonel Tucker. Fiscal year 1955 is programing 11.1 million. 

General Pricer. 9.6 million in fiseal year 1955 is included in this 
budget request. 

Mr. Scrivner. What do your figures show, Colonel? 11.1 million? 

Colonel Tucker. I cannot say this is a computation figure, sir. 
1 would have to break it out. This is just a card. 

I show 11.1 million, but, of course, that includes the National 
Guard Army Field Forces, Republic of Korea and so forth; all of 
whom we are responsible for. 

On the Air Force alone 1 show 9,578,000. 

General Picner. That is correct. The rest would be National 
Guard, Reserve, and Army. 

Colonel Tucker. Maintenancewise we are responsible for depot 
support of all those additional units. 

Mr. Scrrvner. You had those last year. 

Colonel Tucker. Those units, sir, would bring our 1954 total up 
to 9,866,000 as compared to a 1955 total of 11,141,000, or a 13-percent 
increase. 

Colonel Morse. | think the specific answer to your question can 
be found in two major factors in considering the method of treating 
aircraft mamtenance. 

There is the DIR concept we spoke of before, versus the IRAN. 
True, the unit cost of maintenance of the aircraft has been reduced 
substantially from the old concept to the TRAN procedure. Why, 
then, has the total overall cost increased? Why has it not reduced? 

Mr. Scrivner. That is substantially my question. 

Colonel Morser. Right, sir. There are two major factors, I think. 

One is, that even though we have changed to the Iran concept, at 
the same time we have received aircraft into the inventory which are 
more complex technically, which are larger, and which require more 
man-nours for the same inspection work to be accomplished. In 
addition if we had continued on the old DIR basis the cost would 
have been far in excess of what it is today. 

For instance, if we had continued to overhaul a C-54 under the old 
concept the dollars for the C—54 inventory would have been maybe 
as much as 60 to 70 percent higher than what is indicated here. 

Coupled with the increase in inventory, which requires aircraft to 
be inspected on a 2-vear basis, there is a higher total cost, which is 
logical. We are performing more maintenance, consequently there 
is a better article in the hands of the users. 

Mr. Scrivner. That still leaves one question unanswered. Why 
is there the increase in flying hours of about 14 percent? 

Colonel Tucker. There is a projected increase in aircraft wings 
also in this same program; from the previously programed 127 wings 
to an end figure in 1956 of 137 wings. That takes us from a cutback 
period of 120 wings and throws us on an ascending curve to reach the 
137 wings. 

Mr. Scrivner. Let us think that last one over. Why would the 
number of wings affect it substantially, or any at all, when actually 
what we are talking about is the number of planes you have to main- 
tain? 

Colonel Tucker. Well, generally speaking, sir, there is a utilization 
rate that affects maintenance more than anything else, just as the 
utilization rate of trains or trucks or anything else affects them. 


| 
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Mr. Scrivner. A plane standing on the ground for 10 days does 
not wear out, particularly. Flying for 10 days it would. 

Colonel Tucker. That is correct, sir. There has been an increase 
of roughly 14 percent in the flying-hour program, which is another 
way of saying the utilization rate of the aircraft. Actually, for main- 
tenance you are perfectly correct. It would not make any difference 
whether there was a 10- or 20-wing increase or decrease. If the utili- 
zation rate increases our work increases. 

Mr. Scrivner. Are there any questions, Mr. Hruska? 

Mr. Hruska. No questions. 

Mr. Scrivner. Mr. Mahon. 

Mr. Manon. No questions. 


COMBAT PAY AND INCOME TAX EXEMPTIONS 


General Prcuer. This morning I hazarded a guess in the first part 
of the testimony which I find is incorrect. You asked whether the 
monthly exeyption from income tax was still in effect in Korea. 
The combat pay, which is $45 a month, was stopped when the cease 
firing order went into effect on the 27th of July, 1953, but the military 
exemption, which is an exemption of all military pay per month for 
enlisted personnel and for officers, the first $200, will be in effect until 
the end of December 1954. 

(Epriror’s Nore.—Previous discussion on this matter may be found 
beginning on p. 446.) 

Mr. Scrivner. Thank you, General Picher. 


AFTERNOON SESSION 


Mr. Scrivner. When we recessed we were talking about aircraft 
maintenance. 
AIRCRAFT ENGINE MAINTENANCE 


We now come to item D, which relates to aircraft engine main- 
tenance. 

In engine maintenance how closely do you tie into the number of 
planes, or flying hours, or any other basic figure? 

Colonel Tucker. I would like to get Mr. Sticka to answer exactly 
how we arrive at our engine maintenance requirements. 

Mr. Sricka. The primary program element here is the aircraft 
flying hours. Those aircraft flying hours are converted to aircraft 
engine flying hours merely by multiplying by the number of engines 
installed in the airplane. This product is then divided by the engine 
life expectancy which we discussed this morning, to arrive at the total 
number of engine changes required. The total number of engine 
changes is then adjusted to reflect serviceable assets on hand and the 
resultant is the total required engine overhaul. 

Mr. Scrivner. Then you multiply that, so many hours by so much. 

Mr. Sricka. So many man-hours per unit to arrive at the quantity 
of man-hours. 

Colonel Tucker. A detailed example of that is on page 4-71. 


REASONS FOR INCREASE IN FUNDS REQUESTED 


Mr. Scrivner. Now, you mentioned the flying hours. We find 
that they are only going to go up 124 or 14 percent. We are getting 
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a little better life expectancy than has previously been projected. 
We are doing more maintenance than we did in the past, which saves 
time, money, and hours. Yet we find that your request for this vear 
over last is up 123% percent. It has more than doubled. Why? 
You do not have twice as many planes. You are not flying twice as 
many hours. You are not having twice as many engines per plane. 
Why do you go up 123% percent over last year? 

Colonel Decu. Sir, the same as in aircraft is this complexity factor 
which we in maintenance express as the number of man-hours re- 
quired to support 1 hour of flight. I do not have the chart with me 
indicating the calculation, however, since the war-end period, which is 
sometimes rather commonly thought of as the B-29 period, the com- 
plexity factor on all equipment in the Air Force overhaul has gone up 
in the ratio of 2. As | say, that is overall, including electronics, 
engines, and so forth. 

Mr. Scrivner. You have not more than doubled complexity since 
last vear, surely. 

Colonel Decu. No, sir. 

Mr. Sertvner. You had the complexity last year. You had much 
of the complexity in the fiscal year 1953. I can understand some 
gradual increase in complexity, but some of these engines now are 
simpler than others. I am not an engine expert, but is is a little hard 
for me to understand how the complexity of the engine could increase 
that much and thereby increase your maintenance by more than 
double. I would not think so much about a moderate increase. 

Colonel Decu. We were in an unusual position last year, and will 
be, of course, for a part of 1954, in that our production peaks —new 
production peaks in the Air Force—have about reached their top 
position. As you recall, we were in a new production era of building 
for 143 wings. There is a dropback in 1953 and the first part of 1954. 

Mr. Scrivner. That is largely in transport; is it not? 

Colonel Decu. No. What I was thinking of there was the dropback 
in maintenance requirements; that is, not in new production. How- 
ever, like in the field of jet engines, building for a 143-wing program 
actually gave us a preconcurrency of delivery when we considered it 
in the light of a 120-wing program, and reduced the net engine overhaul 
requirements during that period. 

Now, in 1955 we are definitely on the upslope again as far as engine 
overhaul requirements are concerned because we do not have this 
serviceable position that came from the 143-wing production, to fall 
back on. If you will recall, Mr. Sticks explained that our engine 
overhaul requirements are based upon the number of engine changes 
modified by the number of engines available from our serviceable 
stocks, so with a larger number available in the serviceable stocks, a 
greater portion would come from there; hence reducing the overhaul 
requirements. 

Mr. Scrivner. You still have excess stocks of engines in many 
cases or types; otherwise you would not be able to taper off at the 
tail end of your contracts. 

General Asensio. Wherever we have serviceable stocks, Mr. Chair- 
man, that condition has been taken into account. 

Mr. Scrivner. a frankly, gentlemen, the increase from $47 
million to $105 million this year, which is 123% percent, looks like a 
pretty sharp increase. There is very little difference in the number 
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of flying hours, or the number of planes, and there would not be twice 
as many plane engines flying this year as there were last. 

General Asensio. It does so appear, Mr. Chairman. We have 
concentrated on determining the validity of the requirements on the 
basis herein set forth. We have not endeavored to develop the causes 

, he difference between the ultimate result this year and the result- 
“Aw requirement last year. However, we can readily furnish that 
imation for the hearings, sir. 


COMPLEXITY FACTOR 


Mr. Scrtrvner. Another phase of your activity which calls for con- 
sideration of complexity is your aircraft accessory maintenance, which 
is item C, and even though we have just been told there is more com- 
plexity in the planes to be operated now, the item there is reduced 
from $118 million to $107 million. 

Colonel Morse. That is the result of program bench check, Mr. 
Chairman. 

Mr. Scrivner. Do you not bench check your engines? 

Colonel Morse. Yes; we have the minor jet engine repair program 
that I explained this morning. I think that another factor that has 
not been brought to the committee’s attention is the fact that the 
engines we are overhauling in this period predominantly are the jet 
type of the B—47, the F—86, the F—89, and the F-94. The Air Force 
is generally in the jet period now where we have lower life by engines 
and thereby a higher quantity of engines to overhaul. 

For the fiscal year 1953 we had a greater preponderance of recipro- 
cating engines with longer life and therefore less overhaul. 


NUMBER OF ENGINE OVERHAULS 


Mr. Scrivner. In 1953 how many reciprocating engines did you 
have in your program for overhaul, and how many jets? 

Colonel Morssz. The total number of reciprocating engine over- 
hauls for the fiscal year 1952 was 18,308. The total number of recipro- 
eating engine overhauls for 1953 was 15,838, a reduction of some 3,000. 

The total number of jets overhauled in the fiscal year 1952 was 
6,072 and the total number for the fiscal year 1953 was 9,899. 

Now, that statistically points the trend that I expressed a few 
moments ago. There is a further increase in 1954. e do not have 
the 1954 figures tabulated yet. In other words, the influx into the 
inventory of the jet type aircraft over the utilization of the recipro- 
cating, with a lower life expectancy in the jet engine, causes a higher 
increase in the number of overhauls. 

Mr. Scrivner. More than double? 

Colonel Morse. I would say so, yes. I have not statistically 
compared the figures yet to give you an analysis at this point as to 
the exact amount. 

Mr. Scrivner. How can you arrive at your estimate if you do not 
have some idea? 

Colonel Morse. We computed it, sir. 

Mr. Scrivner. I know that you computed it. You must have had 
something typed in there about the number of engines. I was told 
a moment ago that you used two basic factors, flying hours and 
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engine flying hours, divided by the life expectancy which gave you 
the number of engine changes, plus the factor of serviceability. 

General Asensto. We have done it by the particular types of en- 
gines, and the numbers of flying hours ascribable thereto. We have 
satisfied ourselves as to the validity of this particular estimate in 
detail. We have proved it to the satisfaction of the analysts of the 
Department of Defense and the Bureau of the Budget. We have not 
made the comparative analysis with prior years, which will be supplied 
the committee, sir. 

(The information requested was furnished to the committee.) 


ELECTRONICS AND COMMUNICATIONS EQUIPMENT 


Mr. Scrivner. The next item is ‘Electronics and communication 
equipment maintenance.’’ While there is a rather sharp increase of 
77 percent, we can understand the complexity. While it stands to 
reason that there would be some increase, a jump of over 75 percent 
is again rather sharp. What creates this added request of 77 percent, 
going from $41 million in 1954 to $73 million in 1955? We have not 
increased our electronics that much? 

Mr. Sricka. The major factor for the increase is the increase in 
the fire-control-system requirements in our new and modern aircraft, 
such as in the F—86, the F—89, the B-47, and the B—36. 

Mr. Scrivner. Of course, in that flying hours do not come into it. 
I note in passing, in a discussion of the engine maintenance, going 
back over some of our figures we find where the flying hours in 1954 
per plane were a little below 1953, the flying hours per plane under the 
number we proposed to have in the active inventory in the fiscal year 
1955, is only up about 6% percent, which is well below the 123% percent 
increase in funds, all of which just does not tie in in a logical manner. 

Colonel Tucker. There is a decided increase in certain types of 
aircraft which has a profound effect. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Colonel Tucker. The result is that the complexity of the aircraft 
very definitely increases in the very heavy bombers, and in the medium 
bombers. The fire-control systems that Mr. Sticka mentioned mean 
a very definite increase. 

OTHER ITEMS 


Mr. Scrivner. The next item is “‘Powered ground marine equip- 
ment maintenance.’”’ That shows a trifling increase. That would 
be natural in view of the fact that we are going to open two more bases. 

Item F is “Other equipment and material maintenance.”’ There is 
an increase of $38 million to $39 million in 1954 over 1953, and it goes 
up to $50 million in 1955, which is about a 25-percent increase. 

Item G is ‘‘Storage of aircraft,’’ which is showing a little reduction, 
from $10 million last year to $8,244,000 this year. 

Item H is “Storage of vehicles and other equipment,” which shows 
a downward trend rather sharply. 

That Item I, “Overhead and locally procured materiels,” shows a 
small decrease. 

WEIGHTED FLYING HOURS 


In your detailed justifications you have a statement which reads: 


That portion of the estimate based on weighted flying hours is computed by 
applying the projected fiscal year 1955 weighted flying hours to the actual 1953 
experience factor. 
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What do you mean by weighted flying hours? What do you 
consider in weighting them? In other words, this is not an actual 
figure, but has some artificial elements in it? 

Mr. Sricka. Sir, the weighted flying hour is a consideration of 
complexity priced into the Air Force flying-hour program, and that 
complexity is measured by the horsepower rating of the aircraft. 
We convert the flying-hour program expressed in terms of flying hours 
by applying horsepower ratings in order to weight each individual 
aircraft throughout the program. 

Colonel Tucker. It is simply a common multiplier which is, in 
the opinion of the Air Force, the most common of all the things to 
an aircraft. Against that are applied the experience factors for the 
various categories of projects. 

Mr. Scrivner. Are there any questions on 431? 

Mr. Hruska. None. 

Mr. Manon. None. 


Monpay, Marcu 8, 1954. 


Derpor Suppty Operations 
WITNESSES 


MAJ. CHARLES M. BARCHARD, DEPUTY FOR STOCK CONTROL, 
SUPPLY, AND SERVICES, HEADQUARTERS AIR MATERIEL COM- 
MAND 

MAJ. GEN. PHILLIPS SMITH, COMPTROLLER, HEADQUARTERS 
AIR MATERIEL COMMAND 


Mr. Scrivner. We now come up to project 432, which is ‘Depot 
Supply Operations.” 

Vho is the witness, General Asensio? 

General Asensto. Maj. Charles Barchard of the Air Materiel 
Command, who has a prepared statement. 

Mr. Scrivner. Prior to Major Barchard’s statement we will 
insert at this point in the record a portion of the detailed justification. 

(The justification pages are as follows:) 


Program 430,—Logistical support 
Project 432. Depot Supply Operations (Obligations) : 


This project provides funds for expenses incident to Air Force depot supply 
operations, worldwide, of all United States Air Force organizations and certain 
nonreimbursable supply support for the Air Force Reserve, Air National Guard, 
Army Field Forces, Army National Guard, and Air Reserve Officers Training 
Corps. 

The functions performed by the Air Force depots in accomplishing their mission 
are the placing of supplies and equipment into storage; the movement, control, 
and inspection of supplies and materials in storage; determining the need for 
preservation or disposition of supplies and equipment; technical order compliance; 
treating and packaging in connection with corrosion control; inspection and re- 
search; receiving supplies and equipment, including in and out movement; 
warehouse operations; shipping, including processing of bills of lading and dis- 
patching; maintaining stock-control records and reporting inventories in quanti- 
ties and monetary amounts; determining stock levels; editing requisitions, and 
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determining need for ordering; transferring and disposing of obsolete items: 
administrative activities in the depot supply system; and preparation for disposal 
of items to disposed of from stock. 

The fund requirements ineluded in this estimate are listed by categories of 
expenses, for fiscal vears 1953, 1954, and 1955 as follows: 


Summary of items 


Fiseal vear Fiseal year F iseal ) vear 
1953 actual 19) estimate | 1955 estimate 


(a) Personal services... $137, 686,000 $135, 451,000 | $145, 612,000 
(b) Loeal purchase of supplies and equipment 3, 562, 586 4,710. 000 5, 328, 000 
(c) Commercial transportation of things ie | 110, 670 117, 000 123, 000 
(d) Federal Insurance Contribution Act_ 983, O73 990, 000 4 000 
(e) Travel requirements. _ 1, 782, 109 1, 974, 000 2. 157.000 
(f) Commercial warehousing _. ne ae 1, 438, 000 4, 673, 000 5, 608. 000 
(g) Other nonpersonnel costs......----- aaa 7, 259, 713 4. 470, 000 41, 628, 000 


GENERAL STATEMENT 


Mr. Scrivner. You may proceed. 

Major Barcnarp. Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, 
this project provides funds for the payment of civilian personne], 
contractual services, locally procured equipment supplies, 
temporary-duty travel of civilian and military personnel, and other 
depot supply requirements necessary for the accomplishment of Air 
Force depot supply operations on a worldwide basis during fiscal 
year 1955. 

The primary purpose of the Air Force depot supply system in- 
volves the determination of materiel requirements, the receipt and 
proper custody of materiel in storage and the controlled distribution 
of that materiel to support the Air Force mission. Air Force supply 
support is provided through Zone of Interior and overseas depots 
which, in order to carry out the broad activities stated, must accom- 
plish 21 primary functions such as maintaining stock-control records, 
editing requisitions, inventorying and reporting inventories, inspec- 
tion of supplies, treating and packaging in connection with corrosion 
control, and the determination of excesses and the disposal thereof. 

The contractual service requirement which constitutes an appre- 
ciable part of the project 432 estimate is requested for the performance 
of packaging studies to improve present methods and develop new 
techniques, and for the acquisition of badly needed warehouse space 
to offset the deficit in the capacity of Government-owned facilities. 

The personnel requirements for this project are based primarily 
upon the Air Force flying hour program., This program has been 
converted to power rating equivalents to give proper weight to the 
various types of aircraft for fiscal year 1955. Continuing statistical 
studies indicate a high degree of correlation between the weighted 
flying hours, workload accomplished, and manhours expended in the 
various depot supply functions. 

Considerable improvement in the productivity rates of Air Force 
depots has been realized in the recent past as evidenced by the 5.2 
percent rate of increase in line items processed in the period July 
1952 through December 1953 when related to a reduction of 10.8 
percent in manpower assigned for the same period. 
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While the request for $165,000,000 and 44,684 man-years reflects a 
small increase for fiscal year 1955 over fiscal year 1954, the degree is 
not commensurate with the anticipated workload increase. 


INCREASE IN PERSONAL SERVICES 


Mr. Scrivner. I believe we were told earlier in the hearings that 
the Air Materiel Command has made a considerable reduction in 
the number of personnel, either has made, or were making. My 
recollection is somewhere around 14,000. 

General Asrnsto. That is correct. 

Mr. Scrivner. Yet, this would indicate an increase rather than a 
decrease. You are requesting from $135 millioa plus in the fiscal year 
1954 to $145,612,000 in the fiscal year 1955. Why do you have an 
added request for funds with a decreasing number of personnel? 

Major Barcnarp. We have reduced the supply area in fiscal year 
1954 ipene the past year as indicated in my statement. However, a 
conservative estimate of the workload for the fiscal year 1955 would 
indicate that it should increase approximately 18.3 percent over 1954, 
and to take care of this 18-percent increase in workload we are asking 
for a 4.1 percent increase in man-years. 

Mr. Scrivner. My figures show a 7.4 increase in dollars in personal 
services. Are you giving raises to somebody? 

Major Barcuarp. No, sir. The personal services for fiscal year 
1954 should approximate $135,400,000. 

Mr. Scrivner. That is what I have. Now you are requesting 
$145,600,000, according to my figures. It is almost 7.5 percent. 

Major Barcuarp. There is some increase in the overseas areas 
based upon the substitution of indigenous personnel for military. 

Mr. Scrrvner. We are all for that. 

Major Barcnarp. That is a part of this project. A part of the 
total dollar figure vou see here is the overseas requirement. When I 
said that we were requesting a 4.1 percent increase, it is after we take 
out the results of this substitution program which is basically a 1-to-1 
swap of indigenous for military. 


AVERAGE SALARY OVERSEAS 


Mr. Scrivner. There is not a swap of 1-for-1 dollars. 

Major Barcnarp. That is true. It does involve some 2,726 per- 
sonnel. Even at the reduced annual salary in the overseas area of 
$1,710 

Mr. Scrivner. That would be equivalent to about between 600 
and 700 United States civilians. 

Major Barcuarp. Two hundred and nineteen would be in Alaska, 
which would be at comparable rates, and 2,507 are in the overseas 
areas, which would be at the reduced wage scale. 

Mr. Scrivner. The rule of thumb that you use over there is 1-to-5 
or 6, depending upon which country it is in. 

Major Barcuarp. Our average annual salary in the Far East area 
is $1,204 versus $3,625 in the Zone of the Interior. 

Mr. Scrivner. That would be 1 to 3. 

Major Barcuarp. Approximately. 
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LOCAL PURCHASES 


Mr. Scrivner. Local purchases go up. That should be reflected 
in some other procurement program. 

Major Barcuarp. The local purchase increase is tied to the in- 
crease in the number of local purchase items through the fiscal year 
1954, and does not include any items which will become local purchase 
beginning with 1955. Those are still budgeted for in the materiel 

rojects. However, as you know, there has been an increase in our 
ocal purchase program in 1954 which is reflected in this area. 

Mr. Scrivner. As you go up in local purchase you ought to come 
down in the other, should you not? You are not merely adding local 
purchases to the rest of your procurement? 

Major Barcuarp. No,sir. This local purchase that is shown in the 
justifications is for the purchase of supplies and equipment. We did 
take a manpower reduction in the area below our computed require- 
ments. 

Mr. Scrivner. I know, but how about a corresponding reduction 
in your other supply appropriations? There should be an offset out 
of your funds normally used before we went into the local procurement 
program. 

Major Barcuarp. Yes. The items which became local purchase 
in 1954 are not reflected in our program 420 estimate of 1954 obliga- 
tions. 

Mr. Scrivner. Are they in 1955? 

Major Barcuarp. The number of items that will become local 

urchase with the beginning of the year 1955 total in the neighbor- 
ein of 15,000 and fund requirements for them are reflected in the 
program 420 area and not in this project. 

General AsEensio. In the program, “Organization, base maintenance 
equipment and supplies,” program 420, it was noted at the time we 
considered it that because of the implementation of the local purchase 
olicy there is a reduction, or a holding to approximately the same 
level in the face of an increased 1 pene so there is a direct reflection. 

Mr. Scrivner. “Commerci transportation of things” is sub- 
stantially the same, a small item of $123,000. 

As you increase the number of civilians replacing the military we 
see quite a considerable increase in Federal insurance contributions, 
which is social security, going from $990,000 to $1,544,000, or an 
increase of over 50 percent. | do not tie into that any corresponding 
increase in the civilian personnel. Is that taking into consideration 
the increase from 1 to 2 percent? 

Major Barcuarp. Yes, coupled with the increase in manpower. 


TRAVEL REQUIREMENTS 


Mr. Scrivner. Item E is ‘Travel requirements,” which is up 
about 10 percent, which is more or less commensurate with the 
comparable increase in manpower, but we were hoping we might be 
able to cut some of that travel down. 

Major Barcuarp. Sir, in this particular area, the increase in travel 
requirements, although it is estimated on the basis of numbers of 
people, we feel it is justified inasmuch as the decentralized program 
where we took a lot of our work from Air Materiel Command Head- 
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quarters and put it into the depots is requiring increased travel in the 
depots. 

Mr. Scrivner. It is a little hard to figure that need would increase 
in ratio; as your people in the field become more experienced they 
should not need that much supervision. 

Major Barcuarp. Well, one of the things that makes us feel this 
increase is justified is the added requirement of the depot personnel 
to attend provisioning conferences with the contractors. At those 
conferences we determine the procurement requirements to support 
new aircraft. Much of that work was formerly carried on by per- 
sonnel who were assigned to Headcuarters, Air Materiel Command, 
and who are now assigned to points out in our depots, which would 
account for an increased requirement in the depot area. 


COMMERCIAL WAREHOUSING 


Mr. Scrivner. Item F is ‘Commercial warehousing.”” There is an 
increase of $4,673,000 to $5,608,000, an increase of 20 percent. That 
is a pretty good-sized increase in warehousing. Why? 

Major Barcuarp. The commercial warehousing requirement is, of 
course, part of the overall total warehousing requirement of the Air 
Materiel Command. We have had some success with this program 
in 1954, and in order to make up the deficit in the Air Materiel Com- 
mand supply system, we wish to continue it in 1955 with some expan- 
sion. We presently have, or as of December, we had in the neighbor- 
hood of 2 million square feet under contractual service and would like 
to go to 4,488,000 square feet in 1955. 

Mr. Scrivner. Why do vou have to increase 20 percent? What 
are you putting in the warehouses? 

Major Barcuarp. We are putting material which lends itself to 
that type of storage. We have certain limitations which control what 
we can put into contractual warehousing, such as items that require 
continual inspection, or periodic inspections. That type of material 
does not lend itself too well to commercial warehousing. 

Mr. Scrivner. What do you put in them? That would be an 
easier way to answer? 

Major Barcuarn. Actually, we are able to put aircraft into storage. 
We are able to put particular aircraft parts which are held against the 
mobilization requirement. I think when General Dau presented his 
spares pictures we had a considerable inventory that would be needed 
in the event of mobilization. That type of thing lends itself very well 
to contractual commercial warehousing. 

Mr. Scrivner. The final item is G, “Other nonpersonnel costs.” 

This is an item of $4,470,000 in the fiscal vear 1954, and $4,628,000 
in 1955. It is a small increase, less than 4 percent. What are non- 
personnel costs? 

Major Barcuarp. Those are mainly in the area of contractual 
services also, things such as our packaging contract with the Forest 
laboratory. In the overseas area we have quality control contracts, 
which mainly deal with items procured offshore. We also have used 
that type of funds for materiel handling studies. 
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MATERIAL HANDLING AND PACKAGING 


Mr. Scrivner. How long have these materiel handling and packag- 
ing studies been going on? It seems to me that I have been hearing 
about them for at least 3 vears, or more. Where are we getting on 
them? 

Major Barcnarp. Sir, in the packaging area—specifically our 
contract with the Forest laboratories—one phase of that contracting 
will be completed in 1955. That is the phase where we set up on 
cards the detailed specifications for each item in the inventory. We 
hope by the end of the fiscal vear 1955 to have covered every item in 
the Air Force supply system and have a specification for it. 

Mr. Scrivner. As to how to pack it? 

Major BarcHarp. Yes. 

Mr. Scrivner. And to prepare it for shipment? 

Major Barcuarp. Yes, 

Mr. Scrivner. What are we getting for our money? 

Major Barcuarp. There will be a continuing need. I would like 
te emphasize, bevond actually setting up the first specifications. It 
certainly may be reduced in its scope, but we will have a requirement 
for this type of thing over the years. 

Mr. Scrivner. We have spent quite a few thousand dollars on this 
program. What are we getting for it? Have they come up with 
any suggestions as to packing or packaging these various items for 
shipment and storage which are saving us some money and have made 
the investment worth while? 

Major Barcuarp. Yes, sir; they have. I can provide for the record 
many, many items. I have knowledge of some which I could discuss. 

Mr. Scrivner. Do not provide an overly large number, but at 
least put in a few. 

(The information is as follows:) 

Typical of the areas in which packaging studies have resulted in reduced require- 
ments and more effective utilization are the following: 

Preparation of specifications for packaging aircraft control surfaces —This project 
includes the development of a package which consists of an interior and exterior 
container. The interior container is a crate for air shipment and the exterior 
container is a box for surface shipments. This new package has been developed 
for 68 aircraft surfaces to date and costs approximately 33 percent less than the 
old package, in addition to the reduced requirements effected through reduction 
in volume and weight of the package. It is estimated that this project will result 
in a reduction of requirements estimated at $200,000 annually. A few of the 
specific items and the packing cost reductions effected are listed below: 


Previous pack-| Present pack- 


Item | aging costs aging costs 
per unit per unit 
C-119 wing tip $76. 82 $52. 79 
C-54 vertical stabilizer____. 297. 07 177. 64 
B-50 and C-97 dorsal 358. 85 212. 89 


through the decline in damaged shipments brought about by these improved methods. 


Packaging of Strategic Air Command and Tactical Air Command organizational 
and tactical equipment for increased mobility —This project has resulted in the 
development of containers for groups of items which are used in the same area, 
functionally; for example, essential unit equipment needed to set up a motor 


4 
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Norte.— Although reduced requirements in packaging costs are appreciable, even greater reductions result 
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vehicle repair shop would be shipped in a designated series of containers. Re- 
duced requirements resulting from reductions in weight are estimated to be over 
$200,000 annually. Intangible reductions in requirements also result through 
increased logistics and tactical efficiency. 

Improvement ond standardization of packing materials and methods.—This proj- 
ect involves the preparation of electrical accounting machine records to provide 
references to detailed packaging information for draying, bills of materials, and 
step-by-step instructions, as well as the development of that information. The 
project is now 40 percent completed and will be finished in fiseal year 1955. It 
will cover virtually all items in the current Air Foree inventory. Through this 
mechanized coding system, it is estimated that the following reduced require- 
ments will result: Reduction in labor costs, $75,000; elimination of overpacking 
(1 percent of 1953 material costs), $660,000; 50 percent reduction in loss due to 
damaged shipments (based on 1953 loss experience), $150,000. 

Mr. Scrivner. Apparently this coming year there is only a matter 
of $212,000 involved, but at some time we ought to start seeing some 
concrete results and some real savings as a result of these expenditures. 
It has been running a little bit more than this in previous years. 

Major Barcnarp. We have realized considerable savings from one 
project which the Forest Laboratories promoted, and that was the 
resaw lumber program, resulting from a study which determined that 
in many instances we could take standard-sized lumber and even 
with the labor involved in cutting it to nonstandard sizes, thereby 
reducing the tare weight, still retain a sufficient size to give us the 
strength needed, saving a great deal in transportation, enough to much 
more than offset the additional cost of cutting the lumber. This has 
resulted in new packaging specifications for many items. 

General Smirn. More of our items coming overseas are in better 
shape than they have been in the past, also, sir, as a result of these 
things. 

Mr. Scrivner. We have heard all of this many times. Other 
Members of Congress may not have heard it. It might be well at this 
point in the record to set out some examples of where we have spent 
some of this money, both in packaging studies and contract services 
for packaging, to demonstrate that we are getting value received and 
are actually Jearning something about packaging which will save us 
money in the future. If we are just trading dollars we might as well 
quit. 

Major Barcnarp. Sir, some of our efforts have gone into packaging 
requirements of the very modern equipment. The packaging speci- 
fications on some of those items are very technical. Some of the 
packaging requires installed heating equipment in the packages them- 
selves. a other cases they require installed refrigeration equipment. 

Mr. Scrivner. One reason tor raising the question is this: There 
was an instance called to our attention last vear where one of the 
services—and I think it was the Air Foree—was buyimg a certain type 
of tube. Perhaps it was a radio tube. They were not satisfied with 
the packaging that industry was satisfied with, and the cost for pack- 
aging was 4 or 5 times the cost of the item itself. That just does not 
stand to reason. The experience of private industry was that the 
normal packaging did not result in very much breakage. To spend 
$5 to package an item costing $1 does not pay us very great dividends. 

General Asensro. Sir, we certainly hope that was an exception. 
On the other hand, our endeavor has been to secure a return far and 
above the cost of any study. We have found, for instance, that changes 
in packaging techniques in the use of padded vans for certain ship- 
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ments of expensive electronics trainers and accessories led to a reduc- 
tion of cost of the order of $1 million in 1954; and also that the develop- 
ment of new packages for aircraft rockets led to a reduction of some 
$8 million in fiscal 1954. There have been specific returas from this 
particular project. 

Mr. Scrivner. Are there any questions, before we go to project 433? 

Mr. Hruska. No. 

Mr. Manon. No questiens. 


Monpay, Marcu 8, 1954. 


DisrriBuTion oF MaTerigEL Orner THAN First Destination 


WITNESS 


COL. DAVID E. DANIEL, CHIEF, PROGRAMS DIVISION, DIRECTORATE 
OF TRANSPORTATION, DEPUTY CHIEF OF STAFF, MATERIEL 


Mr. Scrivner. Project 433 is an item calling for $150 million for 
distribution of materiel other than first destination. 

General Asens1o. Our witness in this area, Mr. Chairman, is Col. 
D. E. Daniel, Chief, Programs Division, Directorate of Transporta- 
tion, Headquarters, USAF. He has a prepared statement. 

Mr. Scrivner. We will insert a portion of the detailed justifications 
in the record at this point. 

(The information is as follows: ) 


Program 430.— Logistical Support 


pyre 433. Distribution of materiel other than first destination (obligations): 


1955 estimate_ 150, 000, 000 


This project prov ane sie expenses of commercial transportation of Air Force 
property from Air Force depots; shipments by Military Sea Transportation 
Service; commercial airlift; aad shipments from the Army, Navy, and other 
agencies to Air Force. Included are costs incident to transportation such as 
intransit refrigeration, stevedoring, and commercial terminal charges. 

Following is a comparison of fund requirements, by major category of expense, 
for fiscal years 19538, 1954, and 1955: 


Summary of requirements 


Fiscal year Fiscal year Fiseal year 


Category 1953, | 1954, 1955, 
actual estimate estimate 
(a) Transportation from Air Force ae. - . $58, 508, 352 $63,791,861 | $71,416,000 
(b) Military Sea Transportation Service _.............. -.-| 47,402, 959 51, 027, 000 | 51, 276, 000 
(c) Commercial airlift. __- ; 75, 731, 689 39, 058, 139 6, 423, 000 
(d) Army, Navy, and other agencies to Air Force... 5, 480, 002 20, 621, 800 20, 885, 000 
Total requirements... 207, 123, 002 174, 498, 800 150, 000, 000 


GENERAL STATEMENT 


Colonel Dantev. Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, 
this estimate of $150 million provides commercial transportation of 
supplies and equipment from Air Force depots in the United States 
and overseas to operating bases by rail, truck, air, express, and ocean 
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transportation to, from, and within overseas areas of Air Force prop- 
erty and civilian personnel and their dependents by the Military Sea 
Transportation Service. Included in the estimate are funds for com- 
mercial airlift between the United States and overseas areas to aug- 
ment the Military Air Transport Service to meet SAC rotation require- 
ments over and above MATS capability. Funds have been included 
also for commercial transportation of supplies and equipment from 
Army, Navy, and other agencies to Air Force installations when made 
for the benefit of the Air Force. 

Not included in this estimate are transportation expenses for the 
ocean movement of bulk aviation petroleum products, first destination 
transportation of supplies and equipment, transportation in connection 
with construction, land transportation of unit equipment and impedi- 
menta in connection with troop movements, land transportation of 
household goods of Air Force military and civilian personnel on 
permanent change of station movements, and sea transportation of 
military personnel and their dependents. 

These requirements are based on factors developed from past 
experience which were applied to the projected Air Force program. 

In conclusion, | would like to state that transportation is a service 
and the need for it is related to the size of the Air Force program. 

Thank vou. 

REDUCTION IN FUNDS FOR 1955 


Mr. Scrivner. We are always glad to see decreases in requests, and 
you show a decrease here of about 14 percent. Yet we are told that 
the Air Force is growing. Maybe we had better find the secret of your 
success here in reducing the request with a growing Air Force, when 
everybody else has been using that as an excuse to get more money. 

Colonel Danie. Sir, a part of the success in reducing this program 
is directly related to building up the Air Force. That is, the Military 
Air Transport Service has been built up. As you will see, we have 
reduced to a large degree our commercial airlift, which in former years 
was the result of MATS inability to supply the requirements. 

General Asrnsto. | think we should make it plain that that is 
largely attributable to the cessation of hostilities in Korea. 

Colonel Danrev. That is right. 

Mr. Scrivner. I would assume there is also the fact that there is 
more use of indigenous personnel overseas, with fewer military and 
ester which you have to transport, but you make no mention of 
that. 

Colonel DanteL. Sir, the transportation of personnel other than 
civilian personnel by MSTS is not included in this particular budget 
project. 

TRANSPORTATION 


Mr. Scrivner. Could we not at some place sometime have in one 
package all of our transportation items? We get them scattered 
around in almost every phase of the presentation. We have trans- 
portation of things to first destination, transportation of things other 
than first destination, transportation of this and transportation of 
that. To get the entire transportation picture we would have to 
look 15 or 20 places. 

General Asrensio. We could consolidate that for you, sir. 
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Mr. Scrivner. I think it would be interesting at some time just 
to see how much we do spend for transportation. It comes to a very 
large figure. 

ff the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

(The information requested is as follows:) 

Listed below is a summary by appropriation for the major categories of ‘ecom- 
mercial transportation : 


| oteri ¢ 
| First desti- | Permanent | Materiel and 


att change of supply dis- 

— station | tribution 

Doreen | movements | and other 
Aircraft and related procurement --| $34,003, 804 $104, 000 0 
Major procurement other than aircraft | 19, 860, 000 0 0 
Maintenance and operations 25, 284, 000 586,000 | $166,976, 274 
Military personnel requirements 2, 634, 000 74, 807,000 | 2, 842, 000 
Research and development 270, 000 100, 000 | 200, 000 
Air National Guard 0 0} 2, 594, 000 


82, 051, 804 75, 597,000 | 172, 612, 274 


Mr. Sertvner. This might be a good place to differentiate be- 
tween this type of transportation and the transportation we have 
talked about in other programs as to transportation to first destina- 
tion. How do we distinguish between the two? 

Colonel Danie.. I would say, sir, that the primary difference is 
that the original manufacturer or producer of an item includes its 
delivery to a certain point—— 

Mr. Scrivner. Such as a depot. 

Colonel Daniex. Yes, sir. That would be first destination. 
This money is required for transportation when the item goes from 
the depot out to the user organization. 


TRAVEL OF DEPENDENTS 


Mr. Scrivner. This probably is not within your domain, but what, 
if any action has been taken recently or is now being taken to provide 
concurrent travel of dependents with the Air Force personnel in- 
volved? That seems to be another one of the reasons a great many 
people are dissatisfied with the military service. 

When they are transferred from here overseas the military persons 
have to move out ahead, and they may be told that their family will 
join them in 3 or 4 months, and we and they find, much to our and 
their surprise, it is 12 or 16 or 18 months later that this occurs. That, 
of course, creates a very unsatisfactory situation. 

Where it has been possible to move the family right along with the 
military person involved, it has dispelled all that dissatisfaction and 
has made it possible for the father to be with his family and take care 
of all those things which are necessary as he goes. Then he moves into 
quarters and settles down almost immediately. 

On the other hand, the longer he has to wait for his family the more 
discontented he and the family both are. Then he is upset for a period 
of time prior to their prospective arrival. When they get there he 
has to see about their housing and shots and inoculations and education 
and all of those things. 
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The same thing is true when they return. He has to get the family 
all prepared to return. Then he is left behind for a while, and he 
finally catches up. I realize it is a difficult problem to solve. Once 
you get a backlog of dependents waiting for transportation it is hard to 
overcome that backlog, and it just keeps piling up and you never get 
current. 

Has that been a matter of discussion in your shop at all? 

General Asensto. Colonel Daniel is charged primarily with the 
transportation of things, sir. 

Mr. Scrivner. I know. This includes the furniture and every- 
thing else. It all goes pretty well together. 

General Picuer. Mr. Chairman, all the services who have forces 
overseas are faced with that problem. 

Mr. Scrivner. | understand. 


INSUFFICIENT HOUSING 


General Prcurr. There just is not sufficient housing available. In 
Japan you can arrange to bring your family over about the same time 
that you go out if you can arrange with an individual Japanese for a 
rental. That has not been very satisfactory from the point of view 
of the people who move into the houses, since the utilities of the Japan- 
ese are unpredictable. 

Mr. Scrivner. Austere. 

General Picnmr. And unpredictable. Those who make that type of 
rental are not entitled to support by the Quartermaster function that 
keeps up the housing on the housing bases. 

I do not know about Europe, but General Bogart has just come back 
— there. He probably hes a firsthand knowledge of conditions 
there. 

‘ Mr. Scrivner. It seems to be getting progressively worse than 
etter. 

General Picuer. I think it is getting better in the Far East, sir. 

Mr. Scrivner. At least I seem to be getting more letters on it. 

General Bogart. As General Picher pointed out, in Europe it is not 
a question of transportation, but it is a question of availability of 
housing. The situation, undoubtedly, is getting worse at the present 
time for the United States personnel in Europe, because we are open- 
ing some new bases. The local housing which is available is not 
sufficient to take care of all of the personnel. 

Our housing construction program, for the rental housing, and so 
on, is coming along, but coming along slowly. 

Furthermore, in Germany the question of requisitioned housing is 
gradually phasing out. At the present time the situation is not good 
in France and it will not be much better until these offbase housing 

rojects, which are largely guaranteed financing types of Wherry 
ousing, get much further along. They are a very slow proposition 
in France. 
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Mr. Scrivner. Much of the calculations in this program of course 
are estimates. In order to determine how much money you have to 
have you have to predetermine how much we have to ship overseas to 
maintain each man. That is a matter of experience. You apply 
that to the number of men we have overseas, and that gives vou the 
number of tons you think vou are going to have to ship, and you know 
the approximate cost per ton, and that brings you up to your dollar 
figure. 

The same thing is true with regard to the oil supplies, lubricants, 
and everything else. 

Colonel DANIEL. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Scrivner. So that vou may be a little over or vou may be a 
little under, 


UNITED STATES CIVILIAN PERSONNEL OVERSEAS 


What is vour turnover now on your civilians overseas? Has that 
steadied down, or is it still quite active? 

Colonel Daniex. Civilian employees overseas, sir? 

Mr. Scrivner. United States civilian employees. Is any reduction 
being made which would call for any increase in funds for transporta- 
tion to return these people? 

Colonel Danizi. According to the requirements given us for trans- 
portation it is relatively the same, sir. 

General Asensio. There has been some slight reduction in the 
number of Department of Air Force employees overseas, sir, but it is 
very slight. 

COMMERCIAL AIRLIFT 


Mr. Scrivner. You have an item here calling for funds for com- 
mercial airlift. How does the cost of commercial airlift compare to 
the cost of MATS? 

Colonel Daniet. We do not have a transportation cost as such for 
MATS, sir. The airlift now provided by MATS for the three services 
is not budgeted for in the transportation budget of the Air Firce. 

Mr. Scrivner. It would be if you went on to a capital-structure 
basis such as MSTS? 

Colonel Danigt. Yes, sir; it would then be similarly broken out 
as we break out MSTS. 

Mr. Scrivner. Are there any questions on project 433? 

Mr. Hruska. No questions. 

Mr. Manon. No questions. 


id 
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Monpay, Marcu 8, 1954. 


PRINTING AND REPRODUCTION 
WITNESS 


LT. COL. STANLEY V. SZAPIEL, DEPUTY CHIEF, PUBLISHING DIVI- 
SION, OFFICE OF THE AIR ADJUTANT GENERAL 


Mr. Scrivner. The next subject for discussion is project 434, 
“Printing and reproduction.” 

General Asensio. Our witness in this area is Lieutenant Colonel 
Szapiel of the Air Adjutant General’s Office, Headquarters, USAF, 
who has a prepared statement. 

Mr. Serivner. At this point in the record we will insert a portion 
of the detailed justifications. 

(The information is as follows:) 


Program 480—Logistical support 


Project 434. Printing and reproduction (obligations) : 


printing and reproduction requirements which come within the provisions of title 
44, United States Code, and the printing and binding regulations of the Joint 
Committee on Printing, Congress of the United States. Requirements are segre- 
gated into two categories: 

(a) ‘Departmental printing”’ is that printing which originates in Headquarters, 
USAF, or is for the general use of the Air Force regardless of the place of origin. 
It is procured from the Government Printing Office, from commercial printers on 
waivers issued by the Government Printing Office, and from the Department of 
Defense printing service plant. 

(6) “Contract field printing’ is that printing which originates in the field. By 
authorization of the Joint Committee on Printing, Congress of the United States, 
is procured from commercial sources or On @ reimbursable basis from printing 
plants of other Federal agencies. 

Excluded from this estimate are printing and reproduction requirements for 
medical activities, the Air National Guard, and the operational expenses of United 
States Air Force field printing plants. 


Summary of requirements 


Fiscal year | Fiscal year | Fiscal year 
1953, actual |1954, estimate|1955, estimate 


Departmental printing....................--...---.-.-----| $11,553,108 | $11, 167, 800 $11, 404, 000 
6, 264, 839 6, 692, 200 6, 596, 000 
NE ncncacnttncnsnnsecnsitesidincherbiescaten 17, 817, 947 17, 860, 000 18, 000, 000 


Mr. Scrivner. We would be glad to hear from you, Colonel. 


GENERAL STATEMENT 


Colonel Szapret. Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, it 
is estimated that $18 million will be required for the procurement of 
rinting and reproduction for the Air Force during fiscal year 1955. 
his printing will be procured from the Government Printing Office; 
from commercial sources under authority of the Joint Committee on 


This project provides for expenses incident to the Department of the Air Force 
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Printing or by waiver from the Government Printing Office; from 
defense printing service plants; from the Bureau of Engraving and 
Printing, Treasury Department; and from plants of other Government 
agencies. 

This estimate represents a consolidation of all Air Foree printing 
requirements except for funds required in the procurement of medical 
and Air National Guard material and for the operation of Air Force 
field printing plants. The funds will be utilized in the procurement 
of such items as manuals, regulations, pamphlets. technical and 
training literature, forms and other items of printing required in the 
operation of the Department. 

The estimate was compiled from detailed information submitted 
by the appropriate offices and agencies of the Department. All re- 
quirements have been screened as to legality and essentiality by the 
printing boards of the major commands, by the printing committee, 
Headquarters, United States Air Force, and by printing and budget 
technicians in the headquarters. Estimates were accomplished by 
applying known cost factors to the different items of printing, giv- 
ing due consideration to the number of copies, number of pages 
and other factors which have a bearing on final cost. The number 
of copies of the various forms and publications programed for pro- 
curement were established by considering, in the case of new items, 
the estimated monthly usage. In estimating for reprint items, con- 
sideration was given to the quantity on hand at the time of the prep- 
aration of this estimate, the monthly usage over the previous 6 
months, and the unit cost as reflected in previous procurements. 

All printing and reproduction included in this estimate comes within 
the scope of title 44, United States Code, and the regulations of the 
congressional Joint Committee on Printing. 


PRINTING REVIEW BOARDS 


Mr. Scrivner. We discussed a portion of this item earlier today. 
I note that you repeat again that the essentiality of the printing has 
to be passed on by the boards of the major commands, so that if there 
is any printing they order which is not essential that is something with 
which your shop has nothing to do. You just take the orders and 
print what you are told, in substance? 

Colonel Szapret. Yes. Of course, sir, if a publication is submitted 
to Headquarters, USAF that has not been printed in accordance with 
existing printing and binding regulations or violates existing Air Force 
policies we take corrective action in any place where we note the 
violation. 

Mr. Scrivner. Have you ever happened to read any of the copy 
and say: 


That does not seem to be a very worthwhile program to be spending money on— 


and raised a question about a board or any group of officers, to see 
oe or not they have looked it over to see whether it is worth- 
while? 

Colonel SzarieL. Notas to the content of the publication itself after 
it has been approved by the command review board. 

Mr. Scrivner. In other words, you have to take the copy as is. 
If the order and everything is in proper form you have nothing else 
to say about it? 

447455482 
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Colonel Yes, sir. Responsibility for content and text 
rests with the Air Force Headquarters office of origin. 


SPECIAL PUBLICATIONS 


Mr. ScrivNer. You have referred to one item of $1,040,000, an 
increase of $100,000 over last vear for special publications. 

Colonel SzarteL. Yes, sir. Specialized publications are generally 
one-time issuances which originate within Headquarters, USAF, and 
which are specifically designed to serve a particular purpose. Ex- 
amples are reports, photointerpretation surveys, digests of Judge 
Advocate General’s decisions, and so forth, sir. 

Mr. Scrivner. Would that include a pamphlet on the reaction of 
dependents to living in a foreign country, or something like that? 

Colonel Szapie.. That type of publication, sir, would fall within 
that category. 

Mr. Scrivner. What was the other famous one I saw? Something 
about the social proclivities of military personnel overseas. 

All of that comes back again to the decision that somebody makes 
about whether they are essential or not. 

All of these items seem to run fairly well along the line of last year’s 
request. A few of them are a little lower and a few of them are a 
little larger, but on the whole the request is substantially the same as 
last year. 

NEW ITEMS AND REVISIONS 


On page 4-101 of the justifications I do see an item of “New items 
and revisions” which runs up to $6% million. What are samples of 
some of the new items? 

Colonel Szapre.t. Some of the new items, Mr. Chairman, might be 
standard Air Force publications, such as an Air Force manual, which 
will implement stock funding in certain areas within the Air Force 
supply system, or manuals on the training of personnel of different 
types. Those would be new items that would be included in the 
estimate. 

Or it might be a new form which may be required in the imple- 
mentation of a new procedure in the Air Force reporting system. 

Mr. Scrivner. Or some form which requires a new report? 

Colonel Szapre.. Or a revision to an existing report; yes, sir. 


NUMBER OF REPORTS 


Mr. Scrivner. At some time some place we were discussing the 
number of reports that have to be made. We did not get full and 
complete information, but my recollection is that we were told, visiting 
one airbase over in Europe last year, that they had something in the 
neighborhood of more than 290 reports they had to make, and even 
then they had reduced from 340-some-odd. At the same time, we 
visited an English airbase, and the number of reports that they have 
to make is far, far less. They seem to operate a pretty fair Air Force 
without so many reports. 

What is being done on that? This is not in your project, of course. 

General Picuer. It would be under the Comptroller and under the 
Adjutant General, working together. 
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Mr. Scrivner. What is being done to study some of these reports? 
Some of them got started long ago merely because one request was 
made for information at some time. They started and they con- 
tinued to carry on. What are you doing in the way of eliminating a 
lot of these reports? 

General Prcner. General Landon, the head of Statistial Services, 
is the recipient of all the reports that come into Washington. Also, 
you must go to him before you can start a new report, and you must 
give very good justification. He has a board of review which meets 
periodically to go through all the existing forms. He also cireularizes 
all the people in the staff at periodic intervals, asking to look at each 
of the reports they receive, and asking them to report what portions 
of them they use, also asking them if they still need the report, all 
with the idea of reducing reports. 

It is a costly and painstaking job to get accurate fast reports, but 
I think they are needed if we are to exercise proper management, in 
order to get fast answers. 

The example the colonel mentioned on the stock fund is important. 
If we are to institute that kind of a monetary control with regard to 
depots and parts, someone other than the person who has them on 
hand must be able to use those to get the benefit from the institution 
of that kind of survey. It will require additional reports. 

The best thing to do is to see that you are operating with the 
smallest number you can. 

Mr. Scrivner. That is what I was getting at. How long has 
General Landon been on that job? 

General Asrensio. He has been on that job almost 4 years, sir. 
He has made a concerted effort, I believe on a semiannual basis, to 
secure detailed reviews of all reporting forms, and to seek not only 
elimination where possible but also consolidation where possible. 
Where two offices are calling for reports that seem on the face of them 
to be auite comparable there may be a valid reason for certain differ- 
ences and, on the other hand, by some slight manipulation one man 
be able to accommodate to the report received by the other. He 
insists on effort in that direction; and I might say that General Stone 
also works toward elimination of reports. 

Mr. Scrivner. Will General Landon be before us at all during 
these hearings? 

General Asensio. It was not so planned, sir, but he can be. 

Mr. Scrivner. That is not necessary. I might suggest that you 
have General Landon prepare a short summary of some of the results 
you are getting on this, which can be inserted at this point in the 
record. 

General Asensio. We shall arrange for that, sir. 

(The information is as follows:) 

The principal reasons for the existence of the reports control function in the 
Air Force are— 

To insure that the Air Staff has available to it such data as are needed for 
the proper conduct of its management, control, planning, and operating functions. 
This is the positive side of reports control. 

To insure that the demands for information placed by a headquarters upon its 
subordinate elements are valid, that the data are not otherwise available, that 
the cost is in line with the purpose to be served and that the information is bemg 
secured in the most feasible manner. Reports control also deals with the pre- 
ventive maintenance aspect of the flow of data by making periodic surveys of 
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existing reports to determine their continued need and simplification possibility. 
This is the negative side of reports control. 

The principles and concepts of reports control were born in the Army Air 
Forces in 1942. The development of the Air Force statistical control function 
encountered the myriads of interplay and overlap existing in the collection sys- 
tems of the War Department and the distinct tendencies toward the same situa- 
tion in the Army Air Forces. Subsequently it has been adopted by the Army 
and - Office of Secretary of Defense and to an apparently lesser extent by 
the Navy. 

In this headquarters a small group of well-trained personnel operate and monitor 
the system and at lower echelons, reports control can be identified as the entire 
or partial responsibility of at least one officer and possibly several assistants. 
Since it is an integral element of Statistical Services its access to all data available 
in Statistical Services permits the offering of acceptable substitutes from data 
already available, thereby eliminating the time and cost involved in establishing 
a field report. Also, by being located in Statistical Services it is objective in its 
actions since Statistical Services generates no requirements to answer its own 
immediate problems. 

The organization which has been established to carry out the reports control 
function is believed to be competent and effective. The analvsts, who evaluate 
reporting requirements and coordinate with the staff ageney initiating a report, 
have consistently exercised sound judgment in applying criteria for justification. 
There is obviously some duplication of portions of reports. Some duplication is 
not only essential but is oftentimes more economical as shown below. 

Two separate reports of personnel strengths are required, one by grade, etc., 
the other by specialty. Each report contains numerical data under the same 
headings, i. e., number of personnel authorized, number assigned, number who 
will still be in the Air Force in 6 months, 1 year, 18 months; number eligible for 
overseas, ete. Each command prepares these reports; the one by grade involves 
approximately 20 lines whereas the one by Air Force Specialty Code contains 
781 lines. It is obviously more economical to have 2 reports with a maximum 
potential total of 801 lines than one report with a maximum potential of 15,620 
lines (i. e., 20 times 781). 

The above reports are segregated by officers and airmen for convenience of 
preparation and simplicity of processing. Therefore, we have four reports. It 
would be a simple matter to combine them into one report and thereby make the 
‘number of reports’? look better but it would compound the work and delay the 
availability of the data. e 

Reports control symbols have been established as the means for identifying 
any request for data which has been approved for collection. Incongruous as it 
may seem, but in practice a very wise precaution, is the Air Force directive on 
reports control which precludes compliance with any other directive requesting 
or directing the preparation of a report unless the latter directive contains a 
reports control symbol. <A daily notice is dispatched from this headquarters 
advising all commands of the reports approved and discontinued. This notice 
serves as an advance warning to the commands of all actions which will shortly 
be received in their headquarters in the form of a written directive. 

Each request for a report received in the 1eports control office is reviewed to 
determine whether or not the requirement fits the general rules mentioned above. 
Tf the data are already available but requires only a minor rearrangement to meet 
the needs of the requesting staff office, then the office is referred to the appropriate 
agency where they may secure the information. 

Reports are continuously being surveyed by the Reports Control Group in 
the Director of Statistical Services. Each report required by the Air Staff is 
given a reevaluation once a year. In the past this review was made of all reports 
at a specified time. This procedure has now been improved to provide for cycling 
the review over the entire year. This should improve the quality of the report 
survey as well as relieve the Air Staff of a peak period workload in rejustifying 
reporting requirements. Associated with the review of reports, from time to time 
arrangements have been made for the appointment of a reports evaluation and 
review committee consisting of senior Air Staff personnel to pass final judgment on 
the justification and retention of reporting requirements that the Reports Control 
Group feels are of marginal value but cannot resolve the desired elimination action 
in coordination with the staff agency requiring the data. Field surveys are 
encouraged for the same purpose and with the idea of securing the base or com- 
mands comments on reports required, 
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Frequently the number of reports required in subordinate activities is pointed 
to as an indication that the requirements laid upon them are excessive. However, 
the amount of work involved in the preparation of each report varies from man- 
hours to man-years; hence, it is unrealistic to discuss the workloads involved in 
terms of number of reports. Approximately 10 percent of the number of reports 
represent 90 percent of the reporting workload. ‘Therefore, procedural modi- 
fication and improvements within one of the more time-consuming reports gives 
possibility of greater relief than discontinuance of other less costly reports. 

Criticism has been received from various sources that this headquarters is 
requiring too much detail from the field. Investigation and surveys do not reveal 
any substance to the allegations as shown below: 

The Deputy Chief of Staff, Personnel of Military Air Transport Service, was loud 
in his complaint about too much detail being included in reports sent to this 
headquarters, the idea being that any data which was not essential to the 
job at Military Air Transport Service could not possibly be needed in Head- 
quarters, United States Air Force. Representatives of the Reports Control 
Group discussed the matter with the Deputy Chief of Staff, Personnel of Military 
Air Transport Service, and the Chief of Staff. The discussion had to lead to specif- 
ics and in each case the need on the part of this headquarters became evident to 
Military Air Transport Service, e. g., they questioned our need to know the 
Air Force specialty codes in which a reenlistee served prior to reenlistment. 
When the implications of this on the Air Force training program was pointed out, 
the Military Air Transport Service people readily agreed their previous views were 
very shortsighted. And so it goes. 

Shortly after taking office, Mr. Talbott received a letter from an officer on duty 
in the United States Air Forces in Europe to the effect that there were entirely too 
many reports, most of them needless, and quoting some astronomical figures. The 
Reports Control Group immediately contacted the Comptroller and asked for an 
investigation of this workload since the order of magnitude of the figures quoted 
was at least eight times what was assumed to be reasonable. Investigation by the 
United States Air Force in Europe uncovered this officer's interpretation that one 
report prepared daily constituted 30 reports. Since there were 20 organizations 
on the base, the morning report alone was considered to be 600 reports. Only 
recently Mr. Kves brought back similar complaints from Europe, so again United 
States Air Forces in Europe was queried and a reply was received to the effect 
that General Cecil accompanied Mr. Kyes on most of his visits to Air Force 
activities and not once was such a complaint made. 

Much of such criticism is not only unfounded but is based upon a complete lack 
of understanding by many of the field personnel of the need for data by the Air 
Staff for planning, and for the direction and control of Air Force worldwide activi- 
ties. Though reporting directives spe°ify the scope and purpose of reports, which 
should clarify the need for required inrurmation, a continuing edt cational program 
is essential. Staff visits as well as Comptroller publications are used to further 
disseminate to the field the use made of reports by this headquarters. 

The Air Force reporting systems are dsigned to record and collect essential 
data at the source, and transmit it up through the echelons of command in such 
form that each echelon may extract data to meet its needs. Thus we provide for 
the maximum use of a minimum amount of data at optimum costs. Nevertheless, 
intervening echelons, not satisfied with the data framework, build up separate 
reports to meet their own needs. Reports control organizations of lower echelons 
can do much to minimize, if not overcome this difficulty. To function effectively, 
those control organizations must have the commander’s full support. He must 
not only staff them with competent people, but he must also emphasize his interest 
in providing effective control of reports. We have brought this to the attention 
of the major commanders, and there has been a gratifying improvement during the 
last couple of years. Continued emphasis is essential to minimize the workload 
at the base. 

Although the field complaints of too many reports are always directed at this 
headquarters, some amazing actions result from these internal looks. At Lowry 
Air Force Base a survey revealed that they could discontinue 49 percent (by 
number) of the reports which they required themselves but could recommend 
action on 1 percent of the reports required by the higher headquarters. Surveys 
conducted in other commands developed similar results. 

Although there has been a steady increase in the number of reports required 
by this headquarters since the start of the Korean conflict, the data shown below 
indicates the braking influence of the reports control process on the total picture. 
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These figures show the number of Air Force-Pentagon-generated reports and the 
activitv involved during fiscal vears since 1950. 


Action during period 


existence Additions | Deletions | Net change 


June 1951 | 53 
June 1952 382 84 | 
June 1953 | 9 | 117 | 


November | 57 | 
| 


It is significant to note that some 75 percent of the increase in petting since 
the start of the Korean outbreak, or some 163 out of 219 reports, have been in 
the following areas: 


Percent of 
total increase 


Cost, funds, and accounting 
Supply 
Aircraft and engines 
Equipment 

Medical 


These above subject matter areas coincide with those subjects which received 
the most attention and reflected the greatest activity during the accelerated build- 
up program of the Air Force, 

During the period April-December 1953, reports control received 124 requests 
for approval of additional recurring reports. Of these, only 55 were approved, 
the balance being denied, exempted, or satisfied by the use of other available data. 
During the same period reports control sponsored 128 procedural changes and 
reductions in report frequency which resulted in considerable man-hour savings. 
It is not believed that the Air Force takes second place in the effectiveness of its 
reports control operation—as the following comparisons seem to prove. 

Army Headquarters reports required of subordinate agencies, 662; Air Force 
reports required of subordinate agencies, 443. Data on the Navy reports are not 
available currently but 6 months ago Navy requirements exceeded Army and 
Air Force combined. 

Mr. Gitterre. Mr. Chairman, may I add a word? 

Mr. Scrivner. Surely. 

Mr. Gituerre. I personally investigated this matter of reports, 
asking General Landon for his help in so doing. I can confirm all the 
testimony just given by General Asensio and General Picher, and add 
that it is my understanding that no reports can be put out by the 
Air Force without the symbol of this Reports Control Office in General 
Landon’s directorate, which is the Directorate of Statistical Services 
in the Office of the Comptroller of the Air Force. 

I have had submitted to me a number of new reports that are 
requested for clearance. As I recall it, in the last 6 months there were 
something like 158, of which over half were turned down for lack of 
justification when examined. ' 

I know that the Reports Control Office exercises careful control in 
questioning the recipients of reports to determine the essentiality. It 
does its best to eliminate, as time goes on, reports that are not bemg 
used by the majority of or at least the most important users. 


rp 

+73 
+32 

: +29 
increase 

163 | 75 
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So there is a formalized system of controlling this area in the Air 
Force. The only difficulty is that we do need a large number of 
reports to give the operators the necessary equipment to do the job. 


APPROVAL OF PRINTING JOBS 


Mr. Hruska. Colonel, in your statement you say: 


All requirements have been sereened as to legality and essentiality by the 
printing boards of the major commands, by the Printing Committee, Head- 
quarters, United States Air Force, and by printing and budget technicians in the 
headquarters. 

Do you mean to say by that, that any one printing item must be 
approved by all those bodies, or does each one have approval in its 
respective sphere? 

Colonel Szaprev. It has approval in its respective sphere, sir, such 
as an estimate coming from one command is reviewed and approved 
by the printing committee of that particular command. When it 
is received in the headquarters for consolidation it is again reviewed 
by the USAF Printing Committee as to line items. Of course, the 
pricing is also reviewed by our printing technicians. 

Mr. Hruska. | refer particularly to the essentiality. That has 
nothing to do with the price, has it? That is really the pertinence or 
relevance or propriety of the printing; is that not right? Is that not 
what essentiality refers to? 

Colonel Szarrev. That is true, sir. When the estimate is received 
from the command we accept the requirement for the essentiality, 
since it has been passed on by the command printing board. The 
items are still reviewed by the USAF Printing Committee. 

Mr. Hruska. The reason for the question is this: If the propriety 
or essentiality of any given piece of printing is questioned, ao the 
responsibility for the authorization thereof be divided among all the 
bodies named in that statement, or could we go to one of these bodies 
and say: 


How do you justify any particular piece of printing? 


Colonel SzarteL. You could go to just one body; Headquarters, 
Air Force, sir. 

Mr. Hruska. You mean that that is the top of the apex? 

Colonel Szaprev. Yes, sir. We could substantiate either the neces- 
sity or furnish such information as may be required, sir, as to its 
essentiality or its approval. 

Mr. Hruska. Who in the Headquarters of the United States Air 
Force would it be? Would it be General Landon in his Reports 
Control Office? Is that the spot? 

Colonel Szapiev. No, sir; it could be the USAF Printing Com- 
mittee, or the Air Adjutant General. 

Mr. Hruska. What about the Printing Board of a major command? 
Would that board be able to determine essentiality on its own, without 
reference to the Headquarters of the United States Air Force? 

Colonel Szapreu. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Hruska. That is the question I am asking. As to any given 
piece of material which is printed we might have to go to any one of 
these. It would not be any one, single place, for all items, but it 
would be one of these many places for each item. 
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Colonel Szapiev. That is right, sir. 

Mr. Hruska. Maybe General Landon in his statement could clarify 
the question I have in mind. After all, if we are going to make in- 
quiries in this field, where do we start? Is it a matter of having 
authority and responsibility scattered all over the place, so that we 
will not know where to make inquiries or to get an explanation? 

General Aspnsto, Sir, it can be handled in this fashion. Naturally, 
because of its very size the activities of the Air Force must be operated 
largely on a decentralized basis. If an inquiry is directed to the 
headquarters we can either secure the information from the proper 
source or, if the inquirer so desires, determine the particular body or 
office to which he should address his inquiries. 

General Surru. | would like to add one item there. I think General 
Landon is getting credit for having control of printing. He has only 
reports control. 

Mr. Hruska. Yes; reports control. 

General Smiru. Because printing comes under the Adjutant General 
and does not come under General Landon. 

Mr. Hruska. I see. That is all, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Scrivner. That is all, Colonel. 

Colonel Szaprev. Thank vou, sir. 


Monpay, Marcu 8, 1954. 
Disposition OF DeEcEASED PERSONNEL 


WITNESS 


HUGH C. MUNRO, CHIEF, MORTUARY AND GRAVES REGISTRATION 
BRANCH, ADMINISTRATIVE SUPPORT AND SERVICES DIVISION, 
DEPUTY CHIEF OF STAFF, MATERIEL 


Mr. Scrivner. We will turn now to project 436, Disposition of 
Deceased Personnel. 

General Asensto. Our witness for this project is Mr. Hugh C. 
Monroe, Chief of the Mortuary and Graves Registration Branch, in 
the Office of the Deputy Chief of Staff, Materiel, Headquarters, 
USAF. He has a prepared statement. 

Mr. Scrivner. We will insert at this point in the record a portion 
of the detailed justifications. 

(The information is as follows: ) 


Program 430.—Logistical support 
Project 436. Disposition of deceased personnel (obligations) : 


This project provides for expenses incident to the care and disposition of remaias 
of deceased Air Force personnel, the travel of excorts, and related expenses. 


j 
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Following is a comparison of fund requirements, by major category of expenses, 
for fiscal vears 1953, 1954, and 1955: 


Fiseal vear Fiseal year Fiseal year 
Category of expenses 1953 actual 1954 estimate | 1955 estimate 


(a) Expenses incurred in the Zone of Interior___ 50, 800 $1, 574, 000 $1, 075, 000 


| 
(b) Expenses incurred overseas___...........----.- 9, 200 | 368, 000 514, 000 
(c) Command mortuarial support. ______- 57, 629 198, 200 211, 000 
_ — 


2, 140, 200 | 1, 800, 000 


Mr. Munro. Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, funds 
are provided under this project to care for the remains of deceased 
Air Force personnel. The expenses involved include embalming, 
casketing, and shipment of remains, transportation of escorts, and 
other related costs. This mission is performed under the provisions 
of Public Law 527, 75th Congress, and other amendatory acts. 

The estimate is computed on the basis of mortality rates determined 
by the Deputy Chief of Staff, Comptroller, and the Surgeon General 
of the Air Force. Separate mortality rates are established for over- 
seas and Zone of interior, for the various categories of personnel, such 
as flying and nonflying personnel, cadets, and so forth. Mortality 
rates times the programed average troop strength of the Air Force 
provide the estimated number of deaths the Air Force will suffer. 
The number of deaths times the unit costs, as gained from past 
experience, determines the amount of funds which must be expended 
for care and disposition of remains. 

In accordance with the Munitions Board memorandum of Novem- 
ber 29, 1949, remains overseas are prepared and handled by Depart- 
ment of Defense mortuaries. Establishment of such mortuaries is 
coordinated at department level to prevent duplication of effort. 
These mortuaries are staffed with personnel highly qualified in identi- 
fication and mortuary procedures. 

The remains of personnel who die overseas are identified, embalmed, 
casketed, and returned to a port of entry in the United States. An 
escort is normally assigned at the United States port of entry and the 
remains are transported to the place of interment designated by the 
next of kin. 

In the United States, contracts are awarded to funeral homes on an 
annual basis. The contracts are acquired on a competitive-bid basis, 
and the required services and supplies are obtained at considerably 
less cost than is normally charged the general public. 

The average costs shown in the estimate are based on actual experi- 
ence. In each case of death, the cost of every item is reported to the 
Air Materiel Command. This information provides average unit costs 
on a monthly, quarterly, and annual basis. 

For fiscal vear 1955 it is estimated that the Air Force will suffer a 
total of 2,930 deaths. Of these, 1,241 will occur overseas and 1,689 
will occur in the United States. 

Mr. Scrivner. Thank you for your statement, Mr. Munro. 

Mr. Munro. Thank you, sir. 
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Monpay, Marcu 8, 1954. 
Base MAINTENANCE AND OPERATIONS 


WITNESSES 


LT. COL. FLOYD GRAHAM, CHIEF, PLANS AND REQUIREMENTS 
DIVISION, DIRECTOR OF PERSONNEL AND SUPPORT OPERATIONS, 
HEADQUARTERS, AIR MATERIEL COMMAND 

DR. FARNHAM G. POPE, CHIEF, DEPENDENTS’ SCHOOLS SECTION, 
INFORMATION AND EDUCATION BRANCH, DCS/PERSONNEL 


Mr. Scrivner. We now come to project 438, “Base maintenance 
and operations.” 


General AsENsio. Our witness on oes 438 is Lt. Col. Floyd 
Graham, Headquarters, Air Materiel Command. He has a prepared 
statement. 


Mr. Scrivner. At this point we will include in the record portions 
of the detailed justifications as presented to us. 
(The information is as follows:) 


Program 480—Logistical support 


Project 438. Base maintenance and operations (obligations): 
1953 actual___ - ..------. $184, 536, 965 
1954 estimate __ 176, 890, 000 
1955 estimate. ______- 185, 000, 000 


This estimate provides funds for expenses incident to base maintenance and 
operations of installations whose primary mission is the logistical support of the 
Air Foree. Funds are also provided for locally procured supplies and services 
furnished to other organizations or activities, which are tenants on the installa- 
tions or attached to the installations for logistical support in accordance with 
established policies of the Air Force governing tenancy. 

Following is a comparison of requirements, by major category, for fiscal years 
1953, 1954, and 1955: 


‘Summary of requirements 


Fund requirements 


Cal of expense 
pasiattiinee Fiscal year | Fiscal year | Fiscal year 
1953 actual | 1954 estimate | 1955 estimate 


Local purchase of supplies, materials, and equipment. «ist oa = 657 7, 328, 000 
Contractor-operated installations 
Contractual maintenance of equipment 
Leased real property rentals. 
Electrical accounting machine rentals 
Purchased utilities 
Operator technicians and technical instructors 
Real property maintenance by contract 
) Commercial communications 
Commercial transportation of things 
Education of dependents in foreign countries 
m) and dry cleaning 
n) Federal Insurance Contribution Act 
(o) Off-duty education program 
Travel requirements 
q) Other nonpersonnel expenses 
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Mr. Scrivner. You may proceed, Colonel. 


GENERAL STATEMENT 


Colonel Granam. Mr. Chairman and members of the committee: 
The total requirements for project 438 for fiscal year 1955 amount to 
$185 million. Maintenance and operation of Air Force logistical 
installations worldwide are covered by this project. These funds will 
provide normal housekeeping requirements of logistical installa- 
tions, the primary purpose of which is to support procurement ac- 
tivities, depot supply, and maintenance functions, together with the 
support of authorized tenants. Estimates in this area are based on 
the United States Air Force installations program, the personnel 
program, and the troop program to the extent that troop units are 
scheduled for location on logistical installations for support. 

Among the requirements provided for from this project are per- 
sonnel services, temporary duty travel, contractual costs and other 
services for carrying on such activities as maintenance of buiidings 
and grounds, utilities, communications, security, local purchase, fire 
protection, and staff administration. 

Mr. Scrivner. Just give us a little further explanation of exactly 
what all this covers, in order to entail a cost of $185 million. 


CIVILIAN PERSONNEL 


Colonel GraHam. Well, there is our payroll for personal services, 
for the civilian people we hire, within the zone of the interior and over- 
seas. 

Mr. Scrivner. That is the biggest part? 

Colonel Granam. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Scrivner. What do these civilians do? 

Colonel Granam. We have what we call our Installations people, 
including the engineers and craftsmen who maintain our properties; 
the people who do all the administrative work in the civilian personnel 
and other offices; and the civilians who are hired in the commanders’ 
offices. All but the prime mission people, such as those engaged in 
depot Supply and Maintenance and Procurement activities, are 
charged to this fund as support-element people. 

General Asensto. I think we can enlarge on that and say that 
these are the people who are required for the running of a small town. 
We have fire fighters, plumbers, painters, electricians, automotive 
mechanics, clerks, stenographers, typists, and the like. In cases 
where we operate our own electric or water-supply systems and 
central heating plants we have the necessary personnel for those 
activities. 

LOCAL PURCHASES 


Mr. Scrivner. Under (6) you have an item for ‘Local purchase of 
supplies, materials, and equipment”’ of $19 million. 

Colonel Granam. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Scrivner. Where does the procurement of gasoline under this 
differ from your other gasoline procurement that we discussed? 

Colonel Granam. I assume that aviation gasoline has been dis- 
cussed. This is for the fueling of our motor vehicles. 
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MOTOR 


VEHICLES 


Mr. Scrivner. How many motor vehicles do you suppose the 
Air Force is operating now? 

Colonel Granam. I do not know, sir. 

Mr. Scrivner. Does anybody know? 

Colonel Granam. I assume that the data is available. I do not 
know how many are operated. 

Mr. Scrivner. If you do not know, how can you guess you are 
going to need $3,342,000 worth of gasoline for them? 

Colonel Grauam. Well, sir, we know what our experience has been 
at the logistical support installations. 

Mr. Scrivner. Sometimes the experience we have had in the past 
has not been good and has not been as economical and as austere as 
we would like to have it. 

Colonel Granam. We do effect controls over the use of our vehicles, 
such as the fact that they must turn off the motors and not keep them 
going when they are parked just to keep warm. 

We have also cut down the number in use. We still have the same 
number of miles traveled, but with a lesser number of motor vehicles. 
We have cut down the number of vehicles by just withdrawing them 
from our bases, following a motor-vehicle usage survey. 


UTILITY SERVICES 


Mr. Sertvner. Under this program vou have to furnish all the 
heat for vour various establishments? 

Colonel Granam. That is true, sir. 

Mr. Scrivner. Coal, gas, and fuel oil? 

Colonel Granam. Yes, sir. Although we are only increasing our 
logistical installations by having two overseas supply points estab- 
lished in 1955, we will take on an additional workload of new tenant 
organizations to be stationed on logistical bases, in order to fully 
utilize existing facilities at Air Force logistical bases. 

Mr. Scrivner. What do you mean by a tenant organization? 

Colonel Granam. We have an additional air division headquarters 
to be located on a logistical base; 2 depot wings assigned to logistical 
bases; 1 light bombardment wing; and a fighter wing. This generates 
additional base support to be provided from this project. 

Mr. Scrivner. In order to maintain all of the installations, the 
buildings and evervthing, we require many kinds of supplies, such as 
paint and lumber and all those materials? 

Colonel Granam. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Scrivner. Plus the maintenance of vehicles and navigational 
aids. 

ELECTRICAL ACCOUNTING MACHINES 


Another item which always seems to loom rather large in the re- 
quests before all the committees is the matter of electrical accounting 
machine rental. You have an item here of $7.4 million, just for that. 
Colonel Granam. That is true, sir. 

Mr. Scrivner. Why do you need that many accounting machines? 
Colonel Grauam. Obviously, where you can mechanize a necessary 
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job instead of accomplishing it manually you ean effect reduced re- 
quirements. 

I have a copy of the specific program covered by the requested 
increase. I have an outline of that I would like to call to vour atten- 
tion. 

For instance, there is what we call the second phase of implementing 
the monetary inventory accounting, which is going to increase our 
cost for electrical accounting machines this vear by $439,000. This 
fund, project 438, has assumed functions performed formerly by our 
procurement districts; $233,000 is requested additionally for project 
438 to finance the accomplishment of this workload. 

Mr. Chairman, I have two witnesses in the hall who are electrical 
accounting and statistical people. For this particular item, if you 
would like to have more detail, I would rather have them testify. 
One ts well versed in policy and the other well versed on statistics. 

Mr. Scrivner. This is an old subject so far as the committee is 
concerned, but so that there can be some explanation in the record, 
if some Member of the House should inquire, in order to save a little 
time of the committee you may have either one of those two witnesses 
you desire insert an explanation at this point in the record. 

Colonel Graham. All right, sir. 

Mr. Scrivner. The committee has heard it many times. 

Mr. Hruska. Mr. Chairman, could they include some consideration 
of rental as opposed to the purchase of this type of equipment? 

Mr. Scrivner. Yes. 

(The information is as follows:) 


The procurement, storage, distribution, maintensnece, and seccounting of ap- 
proximately 1,300,000 individual line items of supply in logisticelly supporting 
operations et approximately 5,000 separate Air Force locstions geners.tes a work- 
load which can only be accomplished efficiently through the application of modern 
machine methods. 

To sccomplish this mission, the projected electrical accounting machine require- 
ments for project 438, amounting to $7,400,000 for fiscal year 1955, are to provide 
funds for 2,844 machines installed at 30 punched card machine installetions. 
Primary functions performed at these installations are indicated below reflecting 
the percent of the total requirement applicable to each. 

Percent of total 
fund requirement 
Supply accounting 
Maintenance production and cost accounting 
Procurement accounting 
Monetary inventory accounting 
Other st.tistical accounting (aircraft, personnel, payroll, fiscal, ete.) - 


The constantly changing requirements for statistical data result in revision in 
procedures and techniques necessitating the tuilization of equipment developments 
as they are made, and, in addition, create demands on private industry to con- 
stantly design and redisign electrical accounting equipment to meet those require- 
ments. Under leasing agreements replaced equipment, resulting from obsolesence 
for Air Force purposes, is returned to the contractor without expense to the 
Government. It, therefore, creates more economy by not being required to 
liquidate Government-owned equipment. Lessing agreements further include 
maintenance and replacement perts and provide for replacement of complete 
machines which are beyond economical maintenance and repsir, without additional 
cost to the Government. In view of the foregoing, the practice of leasing electrical 
accounting equipment is considered sound and economical by providing the 
USAF with the latest in required electronic calculating and tabulating equipment 
without resultant financial loss attendant to disposal of equipment declared 
obsolete due to changing requirements. 
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EDUCATION OF DEPENDENTS 


Mr. Scrivner. There are many items in here we could discuss, 
which the committee has discussed in years past, and which are stand- 
ard items. 

Always there occurs the item for education of dependents in foreign 
countries. You have an item of $495,000 for that. 

How is that computed? What is the average cost? 

Colonel Grauam. Our average cost both in maintaining schools on 
our bases overseas, and for the small number of children we send to 
civilian-operated schools, amounts to $270. 

It is $270 in fiscal year 1954, and we project $270 per capita in fiscal 
year 1955. 

Mr. Scrivner. Were you the witness on this item last year? 

Colonel Granam. No, sir. Colonel Lombard was. 


AIR FORCE COST HIGHER 


Mr. Scrivner. We went into this last year and pointed out the 
average that was being paid for education by the various services. 
We found that the Air Force average was considerably higher than 
that of the other services. An attempt was made to give us the rea- 
sons for it, but it was not very successful, as I recall it. 

Perhaps we had better have another try at it this year. Why 
should the cost for the Air Force be higher than average to educate 
its dependents, as compared to the Army or the Navy? 
an Granam. May I ask Dr. Pope to make a statement on 
that? 


Dr. Porn. Mr. Chairman, the Air Force operates dependent’s 
schools at locations where only small schools are required due to the 
presence of relatively few dependents. They are scattered out much 
more than the Army’s schools, and therefore the student-teacher ratio 
is low and the per capita cost relatively high. 


In Germany, where some of the larger schools operate, Air Force 
operates no schools. Our school program is scattered more widely 
than is that of the Army. 

Mr. Scrivner. You have the Army scattered around pretty widely 
over in Europe, too. 

Dr. Porn. I beg your pardon, sir? 

Mr. Scrivner. I say the Army is scattered around quite a bit, too, 
but that would not seem to increase it as much as these figures show. 
That was the explanation they gave us last year, which did not have 
much appeal. 

Dr. Pops. Sixty-five to seventy percent of the pupils attending Air 
Force operated schools are enrolled in grades 1 through 4. Small 
classes in grades above the fourth result in a lower teacher-pupil ratio 
and, therefore, a larger cost per pupil even though teachers are assigned 
combination grades. This problem is intensified in the smaller Air 
Force schools. 

Dr. Popr. In making a comparison of the European theater with 
the Army, the Army operates in Germany and a few schools in France. 
We have schools in England, France, Africa and smaller schools 
elsewhere. 

Mr. Scrivner. How much did you have in here for this item last 
year? 
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Colonel Granam. $525,000. 

Dr. Porr. I might insert another point relative to cost. 

A number of our schools are relatively new schools and we are 
a og those, which has a tendency to raise the cost. 

r. SCRIVNER. How is the off duty educational program working? 
Are we getting value received? 

Colonel Granam. Yes, sir. That the Air Force is getting value re- 
ceived commensurate with the cost of off duty education program is 
apparent when we consider the participation revealed in the f «tec 
statistics for fiscal year 1953: 

Number of military personnel enrolled in correspondence and _ self- 

E vening group study classes conducted by ‘the Air Force 

Evening classes conducted by civilian schools : : PRY: 70, 253 

Mr. Scrivner. From your statement I am a little surprised at the 
small number who are taking advantage of this is the Far East. You 
would assume that they would have as much spare time as they do 
elsewhere. 

Colonel Granam. They would. It may be due to the fact that our 
system has been established longer in Europe, where the University 
of Maryland has sponsored it, than it is has been in the Far East. 

In some overseas areas where it is not practical to offer as extensive 
a program of civilian school classes as can be offered in the United 
States, college subjects, as well as elementary and high school level 
subjects are offered by the correspondence, self-teaching, and/or 
group study method. In this manner, personnel in those oversea 
areas still have the opportunity to work toward a college degree. 
In other oversea areas, such as Europe, where physical facilities and 
the availability of qualified teachers permit, more civilian school 
courses are offered since this type of instruction is preferable from 
an accreditation standpoint. 


OTHER NONPERSONNEL EXPENSES 


Mr. Scrivner. What do you mean by other nonpersonnel expenses, 
item Q, $7,745,000? 

Colonel Granam. While it is listed as other nonpersonnel expenses, 
it is true that a large part of that goes to pay for personal services 
obtained by contract, either because it is in a country where the Govern- 
ment desires they work by contract, or it could be for procurement 
of services of persons possessing special skills. 

All of the requested $7,745,000 is projected for oversea obligations, 
$5,650,000 in Far East Air Force and $2,095,000 in Europe. 

‘As stated the largest part of this money, $6,723,000, will be used 
for contractual procurement of personal services. This amount is 
divided between oversea areas as follows: 


Far East Air Force $4, 4 
U.S. Air Forces in Europe 1, 961, 000 


6, 723, 000 


Money required for other than payment of personal services amounts 
to $1,022,000. This sum is allocated as follows: 


U. 8. Air Forces in Europe 
Far East Forces 
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The $134,000 is projected for the contractual operation of buses 
in the Chatearoux and Nouasseur areas. It is necessary to provide 
this service to skilled indigenous personnel employed by these bases 
who live as far as 25 miles from the depots. The services of these 
employees are essential to our operations. 

The requirement of $888,000 in the Far East is for the following 
types of operations: 

(a) Manila Bay Cross—bay transportation of mo-gas (as differ- 
entiated from aviation gas) from the Bataan oil terminal to the 
Pandacam oil terminal. This product is for use by Clark Air 
Force Base, Philippine Islands. 

(6) Throughout charges from Pandacam oil terminal to Clark 
Air Force Base. 

(c) Port handling of Air Force cargo at the United States military 
port of Manila and the United States naval port at Yokosuka, Japan. 

(d) Pilotage services rendered by the Manila Pilots Association 
for United States military port of Manila. 

(e) Pier garbage collection costs. 

(f) Fuel service charges in harbor. 


CHAIN-LINK FENCING 


Mr. Scrivner. Finally, the chairman of the Committee on Appro- 
priations asked me to make an inquiry on this particular subject which 
I we would come under your shop. If not, I will find out where 
it does. 

During the hearings before the Appropriations Subcommittee on 
Independent Offices they had before them the General Accounting 
Office, and one of the reports made by the General Accounting Office 
relates to an instance of June 1951, when the Air Force Materiel 
Command procured 748,368 linear feet, 142 miles, of 9-foot chain-link 
fencing costing $1,500,000. 

The letter goes on to say that this obligation was incurred on the 
last day of the fiscal year, and 18 months later 71 percent of the total 
fence was still on hand and unused. 

In another instance, under instructions from the commanding 
general, the post engineer at an Army installation constructed a 
90-by-60-foot fence-enclosed dog run and kennel costing about $1,200 
of appropriated funds. 

I do recall last year we did run into an instance where the Air Force 
had shipped a rather considerable amount of fencing to a nonexisting 
base. You perhaps do not have the answer to the question. There- 
fore, it is requested, gentlemen, that a full explanation of this matter 
be incorporated in the record at this point. 

Mr. Manon. I think it important when you make requests of this 
kind that you get the real facts. There are times when questions are 
asked and we do not get all the facts. 

: Mr. Scrivner. The purpose of making the inquiry was to get the 
acts. 
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Mr. Manon. You understand, General, we sometimes request 
information and it is not all really laid on the line as it should be. 
Somebody in the field is not quite willing to make statements that are 
somewhat self-incriminating. Do you get what I mean? 

General Asensto. It is our purpose to give a full, frank and complete 
delineation of all pertinent facts, and we do not presume to judge as 
to the pertinency. We leave that to the committee. 

Mr. Manon. I know what the purposes are; they are perfectly 
sincere and well considered, but it has been my observation that some- 
times the information we get does not contain all the facts. 

Mr. Scrivner. I will concur in that statement. Many times we 
ask for information and we get a story. 

Mr. Manon. But not quite a specific answer. 

Mr. Scrivner. Not the facts that we sometimes have reason to 
believe exist. 

General Asmnsio. I hope it is through inadvertence. 

Mr. Scrivner. It is not always inadvertence. This committee 
has made requests for information, some of which has come to us 
through the Inspector General’s Office, and it is not in many instances 
satisfactory. ‘The same thing is true of the Inspector General’s 
Office of the Army. They do the same. 

Mr. Hruska. Even if we had a disclosure of more comprehensive 
facts, there would be no way of our knowing whether they were com- 
plete or not without making reference to the situation and asking for 
the complete facts on it. 

(The following information was subsequently supplied:) 


The procurement of chain-link fencing was one of several subjects investigated 
by the General Accounting Office while conducting a study of business operations 
in the defense establishments. This item was st bsequently reviewed at a hearing 
before the Subcommittee on Military Operations of the Committee on Govern- 
ment Operations, House of Representatives, on June 16, 1953, and is fully reported 
in the fifth intermediate report of that committee (H. Rept. No. 1051, (Union 
Calendar 398)) dated July 30, 1953. 

In commenting on this report in a letter to the Honorable R. Walter Riehlman 
dated November 23, 1953, the Assistant Secretary of the Air Force for Materiel 
acknowledged certain errors of judgment on the part of Air Force personnel, but 
assured that the episode was not representative and that the Air Force is deter- 
mined to improve its operation wherever possible. 

At the time of the committee report, 437,149 linear feet of fencing was still 
reported on hand and not allocated. 

This quantity was subsequently determined, by a physical inventory at 27 
locations to be 471,021 linear feet. Since that date 464,793 linear feet have been 
allocated and ordered shipped to valid approved security and/or safety projects. 
These projects have been financed, and a list of the projects is being submitted 
under separate cover showing location, project description, and amount of fencing 
allocated. Only 6,228 linear feet, scattered in small quantities at 19 installations, 
still remain unallocated. This is less than 1 percent of the total amount pro- 
cured and it is expected that inventory adjustments, local projects, and recurring 
maintenance work orders will utilize this balance within the next year. 

The Air Force had planned to reactivate the holding and reconsignment point 
at Horseheads, Elmira, N. Y., formerly an Army installation. In accordance 
with this plan, shipping instructions were issued and fencing was shipped. How- 
ever, during the lag period between issuance of shipping instructions and actual 
shipment, reprograming had been effected which eliminated the requirement for 
this installation. Consequently this shipment was redirected to the nearest Air 
Force base where a requirement existed, Hanscom Air Force Base. 
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HEATING FUEL 


Mr. Hruska. With reference to space heating, who is it that 
determines the type of fuel used for space heating at various bases 
and locations? 

Mr. Crow. The Air installation officer at the installation, reviewed 
by the command, and then confirmed by the Director of Installations 
at headquarters, United States Air Force. 

Mr. Hruska. Just viewing the breakdown with reference to coal, 
gas and fuel oil, it would not seem that there is the same ratio of 
change made in the Air Force that has been made by private industry 
and private commerce in recent years, and I just wonder about the 
reason for it. 

Mr. Crow. Do you mean conversion to other types of fuel? 

Mr. Hruska. That is right. 

Mr. Crow. The Director of Installations is also responsible for 
approving any plans to convert. They have very rigid technical 
policies to avoid overloading a certain area with gas, coal, or fuel oil. 

General Asensio. The objective is to use equipment currently 
installed to the limit of its economic life. 

Mr. Hruska. That sounds good, but it does not conform to the 
facts in some types of military installations, because coal is no longer 
in a large part of our area the modern type of fuel. It is natural 
gas, yet we have had very recent coal installations. 

General Asensto. I had reference to the equipment. 

Mr. Hruska. It was brand-new equipment that was put in. It 
was not a matter of maintaining some type of equipment. 

General Asensro. On that basis I withdraw. 

Mr. Hruska. It still is quite mysterious to me why there would be 
this maintenance of a rather static proportion of coal, gas and fuel oil. 
These changes that we have before us do not seem to conform to the 
changes taking place in private industry. 

General Asensio. I quite agree. 

Hruska. Is there something we can get by way of comment 
on that? 

General Asensio. Leaving aside the question of installation of 
heating equipment, the replacement of existing equipment, even 
though it might be demonstrable that amortization could be accom- 
plished in a relatively short period, has not proceeded in consonance 
with the changeover that is evident in civilian life due to a number 
of factors, among which is a consideration as to the capacity of 
localities to accommodate that particular changeover. This applied 
particularly just after the war when the dislocation of industry was 
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quite marked and there was some shakedown necessary to get what 
we might call a norm. Since then I am not acquainted with the 
specifics, but they can be developed in further detail for you. 

Mr. Hruska. That would be interesting, particularly in view of 
the fact that we are constantly confronted with the number of new 
bases that have been constructed, especially in recent years, and in 
this instance it would not appear that there was a great deal of change. 

General Asensio. We would be glad to insert the facts. 

Mr. Hruska. There may be reasons for it, and it is all right if 
there are. I am not carrying the banner for any one of the respective 
fuels, or industries involved, but certainly if we see industry, impelled 
by efficiency and economies doing certain things and we find such a 
large activity as the Air Force, or perhaps the armed services generally, 
doing something exactly contrary, I think this is a legitimate field of 
inquiry. 

General Asrensio. We will certainly insert information in the record 
at this point. 

(The information requested is as follows:) 


It should be noted that the Air Force installations supported from budget 
project 438 which is under consideration, number only 23 worldwide and do not 
include any installations within the continental United States which have been 
newly constructed since 1950. Therefore, comparisons within this project alone 
do not necessarily reflect the total picture Air Force-wide. 

The Air Force policy with respect to the selection of fuel to be used for heat 
and power is to use the fuel that is the most economical in each locality, taking 
into consideration all factors, such as availability and cost of product, transporta- 
tion facilities and cost, storage problems, and operations and maintenance costs. 
Under this policy a large number of smaller plants have been converted to oil or 
gas, and studies are being continuously made to convert others where it is 
economically justifiable. 

This policy and the considerations behind it are not comparable with domestic, 
commercial, and industrial practices. In the domestic use of fuel the trend is 
toward automatic firing, by either oil or gas, and usually at a premium, which 
individuals are willing to pay to get away from tiresome labor, ashes, ete. In 
regard to commercial and other moderate-sized plants, a premium is frequently 
paid to utilize gas or oil in order to save valuable storage space, to eliminate 
possible labor difficulties, avoid the uncertainties of delivery of solid fuel, and to 
take advantage of the lower cost of installation. The trend of large modern 
plants in heavy industry, particularly large public utilities, is to remain on coal, 
stoker or pulverized, as being the most economical fuel. 

The new high temperature water central heating plants at Limestone Air 
Force Base, Limestone, Maine; Mountain Home Air Force Base, Mountain 
Home, Idaho; Lockbourne Air Force Base, Columbus, Ohio; and McGuire Air 
Force Base, Wrightstown, N. J., are 100 — coal fired. Dover Air Force 
Base, Dover, Del.; Plattsburg Air Force Plattsburg, N. ¥.; Sedalia Air 
Force Base, Knobnoster, Mo.; and Gaomivinn Air Force Base, Kansas City, 
Mo., are oil fired, while Portsmouth Air Force Base, Portsmouth, N. H.; Westover 
Air Force Base, Chicopee Falls, Mass.; Topeka Air Force Base, Topeka, Kans.; 
and Lincoln Air Force Base, Lincoln, Nebr., are gas fired with oil standby. Each 
of these installations are economically justified, based on the cost of fuel at 
points of delivery. In the case of Plattsburg Air Force Base, relatively closer to 
coal production, oil is obtainable at a lower cost due to barge delivery via canal. 
These serve as examples of application of the Air Force policy. 
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Monpay, Marcu 8, 1954. 
Masor Repair AND Minor CoNnstTRUCTION 


WITNESSES 


LT. COL. MICHAEL T. McLEAN, ASSISTANT FOR PUBLIC WORKS; 
OFFICE ASSISTANT FOR MATERIEL PROGRAM CONTROL, DEP- 
UTY CHIEF OF STAFF, MATERIEL 

LT. COL. GREGORY J. HOBBS, ASSISTANT FOR POLICIES AND PRO- 
GRAMS, MAINTENANCE DIVISION, DIRECTORATE OF INSTALLA- 
TIONS, DEPUTY CHIEF OF STAFF, OPERATION 
Mr. Scrivner. We will now take up project 439, “Major repair 

and minor construction.” 

We will insert at this point a portion of the detailed justification 

appearing on page 4—121. 

(The justification page referred to is as follows:) 


Program 4380—Logistical support 


Project 439. Major repair and minor construction (obligations) : 


Funds are requested to provide for major repairs, emergency repairs, alteration, 
and minor construction of real property facilities. The scope of work to be accom- 
plished encompasses nonrecurrent type projects beyond the capabilities of normal 
day-to-day maintenance provided under the “Base maintenance and operations” 
project. The Air Force plant facilities used in the “Logistical support” program 
are largely industrial-type buildings for depot storage and maintenance activities. 
The majority of the depots have airfields to accommodate air freight movements 
and aircraft undergoing depot maintenance and modification. Provision is 
also made for the installation, augmentation, and rehabilitation of fixed com- 
munications-electronics systems throughout the Zone of Interior and in certain 
overseas areas for which the Air Materiel Command has responsibility. 

Following is a comparison. by major categories, for fiscal years 1953 1954, and 

55: 


Fiscal year | Fiscal year | Fiscal year 
1953 1954 1955 
(a) Major repairs, emergency repairs, alterations and minor 
construction of real property .-..........------.-.------- $15, 780, 088 $8, 193, 000 $5, 196, 000 
(b) Installation, , augmentation, and rehabilitation of fixed 
electronics systems...................... 4, 500, 000 2, 496, 000 5, 004, 000 
20, 280, 088 10, 689, 000 | 10, 200, 000 


General Asensio. Our witness for this project is Col. Michael T. 
McLean, Assistant for Public Works, Office, Assistant for Materiel 
Program Control, Deputy Chief of Staff, Materiel. 


GENERAL STATEMENT 


Mr. Scrivner. You may proceed, 

Colonel McLean. Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, 
this budget estimate provides for funds to meet requirements for 
major repairs, rehabilitation, modification, and minor construction of 
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ound and airfield facilities and other real property at logistical instal- 
Gein and facilities. It also provides for funds for the installation 
of fixed communications-electronic systems including the installation 
of new systems, and modification, augmentation, or “rehabilitation of 
existing systems at all installations and facilities for which the Air 
Materiel Command has such responsibilities. All work falling within 
the scope of these requirements is of a nonrecurring nature and is 
beyond the scope of normal day-to-day maintenance. 

he method used in determining these estimates is that of establish- 
ing specific work projects and computing their costs. The extent of 
work required for the projects is ascertained from on-site surveys of 
the capacity and condition of existing installations and facilities 
conducted to determine their adequacy to meet the demands of pro- 
ramed missions. Costs are then arrived at by applying to these 
ndings local area cost experience data. These various functions are 
performed and cost estimates developed by the airbases and com- 
mands under guidance promulgated by Air Force Headquarters. 

This method was not followed where estimates are made to provide 
for emergency repairs and unforeseeable modifications and minor 
construction. In these areas, experience factors have been used and 
lump-sum estimates have been made. 

Funds for repair and rehabilitation projects in this estimate are 
designed to restore real property to its originally designed capacity 
or efficiency. Many facilities have reached or are approaching the 
maximum life for which they were designed. Their continued use is 
contingent upon major repairs. For example, roofs have developed 
leaks, ‘trusses have sagged, and underground utilities have corroded. 

Modification and minor construction funds are required to provide 
for requirements arising through the reassignment of Air Force units 
or resulting from new workloads generated by repair and overhaul of 
new equipment. Experience has indicated that when estimates are 
made substantially in advance of the receipt of funds, exigencies of 
the military service precipitate unscheduled work requirements for 
modification and minor construction. Funds are also ineluded to 
provide for such unforeseeable requirements. 

Included in this estimate are funds to provide for contractual 
services for the installation of fixed communications-electronies facil- 
ities which were approved in prior year appropriations. ‘The facilities 
scheduled for installation during fiscal year 1955 are included in such 
Air Force programs; as for example, the radar extension program in 
Canada, the continental air defense system, the airbase telephone wire 
system in Spain, and the installation of new and rehabilitation of old 
base telephone systems on Air Force bases. All equipments required 
for the fiscal year 1955 communications-electronics program are on 
hand, or procurement has been directed. 

Mr. Scrivner. This involves a matter of $10 million. It is under- 
standable when we realize how many structures we have scattered 
through all the bases which have to have the same type of repair that 
any other structure does. You have to maintain your hangars. You 
have to maintain housing. You have to maintain dining rooms. You 
have to see that vour light systems and your heating and water and 
sewage and all those things that go into a modern city funetion. 
Every once in a while you have major damage occur due to either 
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fire, storms, or floods, or some other reason, and you have to repair 
that. 
UNFORESEEABLE PROJECTS 


I note at the bottom of page 4-122 you have an item of $502,000, 
which is approximately 10 percent, for unforeseeable projects. How 
did you arrive at that? Is that just standard procedure? 

Colonel McLean. That was arrived at on the basis of experience. 

Mr. Scrivner. Did you follow that program last year? 

Colonel McLean. I will have to defer to somebody else for last 

ear. 
: Colonel Hosss. It was not programed last year. 

Mr. Scrivner. Why is it programed this year? 

General Asgensio. The reason for that is the Air Force’s effort to 
demonstrate exactly what we are doing and why. We found that 
there was a degree of difference between what was projected and 
what was pres accomplished, which we felt was not to be brooked. 
Under the circumstances, we want to indicate precisely what the 
requirements represented. We find that our experience over the past 
years indicates there will develop during the year requirements for 
certain items in a considerable degree which assume priority over 
ony other known item. This then is a reflection of that experience. 

Mr. Scrivner. Let us boil that down. What unforeseeable things 
came up last year for which you did not provide? Give us an example. 
You have money in here for fire, floods and storms. 

General Asensto. Where, for instance, although estimates had been 
to the effect that repairs would not be necessary, it developed they 
were necessary and had to be performed ahead of others which could 
be deferred until a later period. 

Mr. Scrivner. Why would that not come under emergencies? 
That is something that you cannot foresee. 

General Asensto. That is true. 

Mr. Scrivner. Fire, storms, floods and other acts of God. 

General Asensio. There is a difference between the two in that 
one of them develops just in the normal course of events, whereas 
we think it takes something exceptional to provoke a requirement 
under the other. 

Mr. Scrivner. Good engineering management ought to be able 
to foresee them. You foresaw all these other things. You foresaw 
sagging hangar trusses, roof leaks, corroding of underground utilities 
and so forth. Your foresee that your roadways are going to crack an 
you are going to have to foe them. You foresee damage to your 
runways. You foresee all those things. 

General Asensto. Yes, they were evident because specific failures 
have already been observed. 

Mr. Scrivner. Here is $500,000 that you cannot foresee. 

General Asens1o. You foresee them insofar as practical. There 
must be a qualification. Then there always does develop something 
which despite engineering judgment does occur and which has not 
been provided for. 

Mr. Scrivner. So now we find that engineering is not an exact 
science which is contrary to what I was taught in school. 

General AsEnsio. It is one of the most exact sciences, but we must 
allow some leeway. 
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Mr. Manon. Is this so unforeseeable after all, because the request 
here is not for a lump-sum round figure of $500,000, but for a figure of 
$502,000. Why do they ask for $502,000 instead of $500,000? 

General Asensto. Colonel Hobbs, can you give some specific 
answer? 

Mr. Scrivner. You put that in the record at this point. 

(The following information was supplied :) 


The amount of $502,000 included in project 439, ‘“Major repair and minor 
construction,” for unforeseeable projects is based upon an experience factor derived 
from fiscal year 1953. The projects actually accomplished in fiscal year 1953 
were compared to the projects included in the original fiscal year 1953 program 
to determine the number of unforeseeable projects which arose. This analysis 
was based on a survey of projects at a representative group of installations. The 
cost of these unforeseeable projects was compared to the cost of the projects 
included in the original program at these installations and expressed as a per- 
centage of the total cost of the original foreseeable projects. This percentage was 
then applied to the cost of foreseeable, fiscal year 1955 projects, and the resultant 
was included as an item for unforeseeable fiscal year 1955 projects. 

One example is at Tinker Air Force Base, Okla. Interior alterations at building 
No. 3001 were accomplished to provide an overhead parts pool space, 62 by 100 
feet, and a 15- by 40-foot space for overhaul line supervisors and for conference 
and planning purposes at a cost of $23,800. This work was occasioned by the 
necessity for rearranging jet engine overhaul lines to provide a production 
capability of 38 engines per day based on a single-shift, 40-hour week. The 
design was based on major overhaul of J-35 and J—47 type engines and includes 
the flexibility for later overhaul of higher thrust engines. ‘The proposed work 
and the related rearrangement of technical equipment is the result of a detailed 
engineering study which, among other things, reflected that the parts pool 
function could be located most advantageously and efficiently over the parti- 
cular portion of the overhaul lines to which the parts pool function is related. 

Another example is at Olmstead Air Force Base, Middletown, Pa. Conversion 
of 3 vacant barracks buildings and 2 dayrooms to administrative space at a cost 
of $9,480. This requirement is a result of the reassignment of specialized and 
maintenance workload class 05—C to the Middletown Air Depot, and a reorgani- 
zation of the directorate of maintenance engineering, involving a consolidation of 
functions of the Technical Services Division and the Workload Control Offices. 
This project consists of removal of cubicles and partitions, improved lighting 
installation of women’s toilet facilities, and additional utilities services. 


Colonel Hosss. A third example that came up during the present 
fiscal year which was not foreseen at the time of the budget for the 
fiscal year 1954 was the modification of Building 3108 at Tinker Air 
Force Base. In that building they conduct hazardous test activities, 
and during the course of operations it was determined that an increased 
workload to be carried on in the shops would require more space, so 
they had to alter the building at a cost of $28,000 to provide for the 
jet engine electrical accessory section and the jet engine accessory over- 

aul section and test calibration section. 

Mr. Scrivner. That was just because somebody did not look ahead 
to see what they were going to do at Tinker Field. That would not 
come under my definition of unforeseeable. That would just be a lack 
of coordination of the management of the program. 

Mr. Manon. Would it be more unforeseeable if someone should buzz 
an air station and take off a part of a rooftop? That would be more 
in line with this proposition? 

General Asensio. Any time anyone in the Air Force buzzes any- 
thing, that is unforeseeable because it is specifically prohibited and 
under the circumstances represents a violation of instructions. 

Mr. Scrivner. Is it unforgivable as well as unforeseeable? 

General Yes. 
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Mr. Scrivner. The other half of this program includes installations 
of radar. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Colonel Honss. It is necessary now with the expanded program to 
expand our Government-owned telephone system and commerciall 
owned telephone systems to some of the newer bases, and the instal- 
lation of a base-telephone system in some overseas installations, 
bringing it up to $5,400,000. 

Mr. Scrivner. Thank you, gentlemen. 


Turspay, Marcu 9, 1954. 
TRAINING SuPPORT 


WITNESSES 


BRIG. GEN. J. W. PERSONS, DEPUTY DIRECTOR OF PERSONNEL 
PROCUREMENT AND TRAINING, DCS-PERSONNEL 

LELAND B. MAY, OPERATIONS AND TRAINING BRANCH, MAINTE- 
NANCE AND OPERATIONS DIVISION, DIRECTORATE OF BUDGET, 
DCS-COMPTROLLER 

COL, W. E. CLARK, DEPUTY FOR PLANS AND PROGRAMS, DIREC- 
TORATE OF PERSONNEL PROCUREMENT AND TRAINING, 
DCS-PERSONNEL 

COL. B. W. ARMSTRONG, PERSONNEL PROCUREMENT DIVISION, 
DIRECTORATE OF PERSONNEL PROCUREMENT AND TRAINING, 
DCS-PERSONNEL 

COL. R. J. WILL, PROFESSIONAL EDUCATION DIVISION, DIRECTO- 
RATE PERSONNEL PROCUREMENT AND TRAINING, DCS-PER- 
SONNEL 

LT. COL, G. J. HOBBS, DEPUTY CHIEF, MILITARY ASSISTANT, MAIN- 
TENANCE DIVISION, DIRECTORATE OF INSTALLATIONS, DCS/OP- 
ERATIONS 


Mr. Scrivner. The committee will come to order. 

The first program to be taken up this morning is 440, “Training 
support,’ under the general appropriation title of “Maintenance and 
operations.” 

Our witness again is General Persons. 


OBLIGATIONS AND PROGRAM STATEMENT 


Before we begin we will insert pages 4-125 through page 4—128 of 
the justifications in the record at this point. 
(The pages referred to follow:) 
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ProGrRAM 440.—TRAINING Support 


Obligations by project 


| 
Title 1953 actual | 1954 estimate | 1955 estimate 
(2) (3) (4) 


DIRECT OBLIGATIONS 


443 Schools and training. $44,495,350 | $47,375,000 | $50,000, 000 


444 Training equipment and supplies FERRE | 8, 208, O84 | 8, 020, 000 | 9, 000, 000 
448 Base maintenance and operations____..._._..__.....---_- un 858, 954 159, 758, 000 167, 000, 000 
449 Major repairs and minor construction____._...........-_- 11, 889, 804 om. 000, 000 4, 000, 000 

Total direct obligations...............-.....-...-.--- | 213, 452, 192 | 219, 153, 000 | 230, 000, 000 000 


REIMBURSABLE OBLIGATIONS 


443 Schools and training... _- 853,000 | 576, 000 
444 Training equipment and supplies 0 | 167,000 | 729, 000 
448 Base maintenance and operations. _.................-.-_- 18, 121, 989 | 12, 803 “ 8, 929, 000 
449 Major repairs and minor construction 0} | 
Total reimbursable obligations... | 19,438, 182 | 13, 823, 000 10, 234, 000 
Total obligations... 939. 890, 374 | 232, 976, 000° 240, 234, 000 


| 


DEPARTMENT OF THE Arr Force 
PROGRAM STATEMENT 


Budget program 440—Training support, provides funds for all expenses under 
the maintenance and operations appropriation which are identifiable as direct 
costs of the various Air Force training programs, including certain training equip- 
ment and supplies required in approved training programs of operational com- 
mands. Air Force training programs, which are concerned with training of 
individuals as distinguished from unit or organizational training, consist of the 
following elements: 

(a) Basic military training 

(b) Technical training 

Flying training 

(d) Professional training 

(e) Reserve training 

(f) Reserve Officers’ Training Corps activities 

Basic military training consists of the initial process ing, outfitting, classifica- 
tion, and indoctrination in basic military subjects of all airmen, except reservists, 
who come into the Air Force direct from civilian life. In view of the large num- 
ber of airmen expected to leave the Air Force during fiscal vear 1955, the average 
basic military training load for that period is programed at 27,700. This 
represents an increase of 10,400 over the average load for fiscal vear 1954. 

Basie military training will be conducted on Sampson and Lackland Air Force 
Bases, which will also provide facilities for an officer candidate school (average 
load, 250), and pilot and observer preflight training (average load, 1,865). The 
Air Base Defense School and an Air Force west coast personnel processing center 
will be located at Parks Air Force Base. 

Technical training provides the formal school training necessary to qualify 
personnel to perform required duties at the semiskilled, technician, and super- 
visory technical skill levels. Specialist training is also conducted to qualify 
officers and airmen on new types of equipment. Based on an analysis of training 
requirements for fiscal vears 1954 through 1958, the fiscal vear 1955 program 
provides for an average onstation load of 55,300. A comparison with prior 
fiscal year average loads is as follows: 


Average load 


| 
Fiscal year | Fiscal year | Fiscal year 
1953 1954 955 
ATRC onstation 58, 700 | 53, 000 55, 300 
Army-Navy schools. 2, 950 2, 950 2, 950 
Factory training 740 750 750 
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Training facilities for the 55,300 average onstation load will be provided at 
7 Air Training Command installations, which remain unchanged from prior years. 
In addition to the above, MDAP technical training, AF Reserve and ANG 
technical training, flexible gunnery training, and electronics countermeasures 
training will also be conducted at technical training stations. 

Flying training includes both pilot training and aircraft observer training. 

The fiscal vear 1955 program reflects the gradual buildup to a 7,800 annual pilot 
training rate following its implementation during fiscal vear 1954. Instruction 
will be accomplished through a four-phase program consisting of (a) centralized 
preflight, (6) combined flight screening and primary, (c) basic, and (d) advanced 
training. 

The air base structure for the flying training program will consist of (a) 9 civilian 
contract primary schools; (b) 6 basic single engine, jet schools; (c) 3 basic multi- 
engine, conventional schools; (d) 7 advanced schools; (e) 1 helicopter and liaison 
pilot school; and (f) 1 pilot instructor school. The total of 27 schools reflects the 
elimination of 2 bases from the structure during the third quarter, fiscal year 1954. 

The aircraft observer training rate will be 7,200 during fiscal year 1955. Four 
separate installations will be utilized, with additional instruction being provided 
at basic military and technical training installations. 

Professional training, conducted under the supervision of the Air University 
Command, is designed to increase the professional proficiency of the Officer Corps 
of the Air Force. It includes the pure military sciences as well as technical sciences 
peculiar to military requirements. The various activities involved are: 


Activity Average load 
Command and staff program 
USAF Institute of Technology program 

(a) In residence 


In addition to the above-named types of training, the Air University Command 
administers the Extension Course Institute program which will provide cor- 
respondence course instruction to an estimated 75,000 participants during fiscal 
year 1955. 

The Reserve training program will continue to increase during fiscal year 1955. 
The following table illustrates changes in the major activities for which training 
support funds will be provided: 


Number of locations 


Activity 
: Fiseal year | Fiscal year 
1954 1955 


Reserve flying and support training units 25 
Air Reserve centers 50 


30 
85 


Reserve Officers’ Training Corps activities during fiscal years 1954 and 1955 
will remain level insofar as budget program 440 is concerned. Funds will be 
provided in support of training at 188 detachments and 55 summer camps. 


STATEMENT OF GENERAL PERSONS 


Mr. Scrivner. You may proceed, General Persons. 

General Persons. Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, 
budget program 440 is a statement of the Air Force fund requirements 
for maintenance and operations of facilities in direct support of the 
various Air Force training programs. These training programs are 
concerned with the training of individuals, as opposed to unit or 
organizational training, and include the following program elements: 

(a) Basic military training. 

(6) Technical training. 

(c) Flying training. 

(d) Professional training. 

(e) Reserve training. 

(f) Air Force Reserve Officers Training Corps. 
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The workloads generated by the above program elements determine 
the requirements for training facilities. The quantity and type of 
training facilities, in turn, determine the maintenance and operations 
support requirement. This requirement consists primarily of per- 
sonnel support, which is often referred to as the training overhead, 
and was covered in some detail in the Air Force manpower presenta- 
tion. 

I should now like to discuss each of the program elements mentioned 
above. 

BASIC MILITARY TRAINING 


All airmen, except reservists, who come into the Air Force direct 
from civil life undergo basic military training. This training consists 
of initial processing, outfitting, classification and indoctrination in 
basic military subjects. Losses of airmen expected in fiscal year 1955 
will be unusually high. Expiration of the first enlistment cycle for 
airmen who came into the Air Force immediately after Korea occurs 
in fiscal year 1955. This results in an increased personnel procure- 
ment program during this budget period. The intake of new airmen 
will result in an average fiscal year 1955 basic military training load 
of 27,700 trainees. 

Basic military training in fiscal year 1955, as in fiscal year 1954, 
will be conducted at only two basic military training centers, Lack- 
land Air Force Base, Tex., and Sampson Air Force Base, N. Y. A 
third station, formerly used for basic military training—Parks Air 
Force Base, Calif.—will continue to be the location of the west coast 
personnel processing center, with an onstation transient load of 5,700 
and the air base defense training center, with a load of 1,000. 


In addition to the basic military training to be conducted at Lack- 
land Air Force Base, the following training programs will also be 
located on that station: 


Average load 
Pilot and aircraft observer preflight training 1, 860 

Mr. Scrivner. What is the difference between officer candidate 
school and officer basic military training? 

General Persons. The officer basic military training is for direct 
commissioned people for whom we have a requirement. 

Mr. Scrivner. What type of person? 

General Persons. It could be professional people, but of course not 
doctors and dentists. It would be professional people with certain 
requirements. For instance, meteorologists, weather people. 

fr. Scrivner. So, having that basic education they meet the re- 
quirements for a commission, and then in order to give them some 
training as officers they go into this basic military training course? 

General Persons. That is correct. It teaches them how to be an 
Air Force officer. 

Mr. Scrivner. How long does that last? 

General Persons. That takes 2 months. 

Utilization of both Lackland and Sampson with the programed basic 
military training and other loads for fiscal year 1955 will be practically 
100 percent of the total capacity for both stations. 

Mr. Scrivner. You state that the Parks Air Force Base will be a 
personnel processing center. Up above in your siatement you say 
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that the basic training consists of initial processing. What is the 
difference between initial processing to which you refer there and 
the personnel processing at Parks? 

General Persons. Through the basic military training system we 
process brand-new recruits of all types for their uniforms, classifica- 
tion and indoctrination in basic military subjects, and so forth. At 
the center at Parks those people are ready to go overseas, and they 
are given about a week’s processing before they go overseas. 

Mr. Scrivner. Do you have one on the east coast serving the same 
purpose? 

General Persons. No, sir. 

Mr. Scrivner. They do not all leave from the west coast. 

General Persons. No. Those people that go from the east coast 
go through Camp Kilmer, which is an Army operated processing 
center. 

Utilization of both Lackland and Sampson with the programed 
basic military training and other loads for fiscal year 1955 will be 
practically 100 percent of the total capacity for both stations. 


TECHNICAL TRAINING 


The fiscal year 1955 brings us face to face for the first time with 
the training support problem associated with replacing the losses of 
an Air Force of approximately a million men. The early release 
program implemented during fiscal year 1954 to level off the high 
personnel losses during fiscal year 1955, has resulted in a more man- 
ageable training situation. It will be necessary, however, to con- 
duct a large on-the-job training program in the field units to provide 
the basic technical qualifications of many skills. Analysis was made 
of the total training requirements for the period, fiscal year 1954 
through fiscal year 1958. Based upon the allocation of the bulk of 
the training effort to training in high priority skills, we have deter- 
mined that a 54,500 USAF onstation technical training loads will 
meet the requirements of the Air Force for these critics! skills. 

In addition to the 54,500 USAF on-station technical training load, 
the following training programs will be located on technical training 
stations during fiscal vear 1955: 


Type of training Aperage load 


The workloads discussed in this section will be located on the seven 
existing technical training stations: Amarillo Air Force Base, Tex.; 
Chanute Air Force Base, Ill.; F. E. Warren Air Force Base, Wyo.; 
Keesler Air Force Base, Miss.; Lowry Air Force Base, Colo.; Sheppard 
Air Force Base, Tex.; and Seott Air Force Base, Ill. 

Flying training includes both pilot training and aireraft observer 
training. 

The pilot training program planned for fiscal year 1955 will reflect 
the gradual buildup to a 7,800 pilot training rate which will be imple- 
mented during Fiscal year 1954 in support of the 137 wings. The 
program will consist of preflight training, combined flight screening 
and primary, both single engine jet and multiengine conventional 
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basic and, finally, an advanced phase in each of the following special- 
ized types: Day fighter and fighter bomber, fighter interceptor, 
medium bomb conventional, medium bomb jet, light bomb jet, med- 
ium transport conventional. 

The 7,800 rate program includes lesser rates as follows: 360 MDAP, 
60 Latin American and 750 Air National Guard. The course length 
is of 17 months’ duration (for aviation cadets) and consists of 365 
flying hours of instruction and 1,500 hours of military and academic 
subjects. The airbase structure utilized in fiscal year 1954 in the 
flying training program will be utilized in fiscal year 1955, with the 
following exceptions: 

(a) Foster Air Force Base will be transferred to Tactical Air Com- 
mand (latter part of fiscal year 1954). 

(b) Pinecastle Air Force Base has been transferred to Strategic 
Air Command. 

(c) Goodfellow Air Force Base will be converted from a military 
primary flying training school to a multiengine conventional basic 
school (latter part of fiscal year 1954). 

The realigned air base structure will, therefore, be as follows: 9 
civilian contract primary schools, 6 basic single engine jet schools, 
3 multiengine conventional bases schools, 7 advanced schools, 2 mis- 
cellaneous (1 helicopier and liaison and 1 pilot instructor school). 

The second category of flying training is aircraft observer training, 
aircraft observers being defined as: all aircrew officers other than 
pilots and medical personnel. The skills in which the aircraft ob- 
server must be proficient include navigation, bombardment, radar 
operation, electronics countermeasures, aircraft performance en- 
gineering and airborne armament operations. The fiscal year 1955 
aircraft observer program is essentially a continuation of the program 
instituted in fiscal year 1954. Subjects common to all types of air- 
craft observer duty requirements are taught in preflight and primary 
schools. Basic school curricula are designed to train the student in 
one of the several aircraft observer skill areas mentioned above. 
Graduates of the basic schools in some cases go on to advanced flying 
schools, while others proceed directly to operational units of the using 
agency. 

The aircraft observer training rate for fiscal year 1955 is 7,200, which 
includes 210 observers for the ANG. The same air base complex 
utilized in fiscal year 1954 for aircraft observer training will be retained 
during fiscal year 1955. This complex includes Harlingen, James 
Connally, Mather and Ellington Air Force Bases, and portions of 
Lackland Air Force Base for preflight, Keesler Air Force Base for 
electronics countermeasures and Lowry Air Force Base for airborne 
armament and gunnery systems training. 

Professional training, as defined by the Air Force, is that training 
required to increase the professional proficiency of the officer personne] 
of the Air Force. It includes the pure military sciences, as well as 
technical sciences peculiar to military requirements. To meet the 
wide diversity of requirements of this nature, several programs have 
been established under the supervision of the Air University. 

The command and staff program is designed to meet our executive 
and managerial requirements for personnel competent to assume in- 
creasing levels of responsibility in various echelons of the Air Force 
command structure. The program is conducted at Maxwell Air 
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Force Base with a load of 2,130 students. In addition, the Air Force 
participates with the other services in joint and foreign command 
schools. Normally, 173 students participate in these programs. 

To provide for Air Force requirements in scientific, management, 
and engineering fields, the Institute of Technology conducts an in- 
residence and a civilian institutions program. In the in-residence 
school at Wright-Patterson Air Force Base, courses are given in Air 
Force procurement, electronic, armament, and automatic control 
engineering. The civilian institutions program is accomplished at 
approximately 45 leading colleges and universities, as well as selected 
industries. The major college programs are in languages, meteorology, 
management, and engineering sciences. In the industrial training 
program, we are taking advantage of the management training oppor- 
tunities provided by some of the leading industries. The graduates 
of these programs must serve a minimum of 3 years in an assignment 
for which they have been prepared by the training. The average load 
for students under the supervision of the USAF Institute of Tech- 
nology will be approximately 2,200 during fiscal year 1955, 600 in 
service schools and 1,600 in civilian institutions. 

The School of Aviation Medicine conducts courses which are de- 
signed to meet specific requirements in the field of aviation medicine. 
Details of this program will be covered by representatives of the 
Surgeon General in another budget program area. 

The Extension Course Institute program produces correspondence 
courses which supplement the in-residence courses of the Air Uni- 
versity and Air Training Commands. These courses are of great im- 
portance in the officer career program, since all of our officers cannot 
attend the residence courses. The extension course program also 
affords an opportunity for airmen to pursue leadership, management, 
and technical courses. Based upon last year’s experience, the enroll- 
ment for fiscal year 1955 is estimated at 75,000. 


RESERVE TRAINING 


The Reserve training program for fiscal year 1955 will be conducted 
within the following training structure. 
(a) Facilities at 30 locations to support the following flying units: 
Nine troop carrier wings 
Six individual troop carrier squadron operations 
Seven fighter-bomber wings 
Two tactical reconnaissance wings 
Six pilot-training wings. 
(b) Facilities at 2 locations to support 2 Air depot wings. 
(c) Facilities at 85 locations to support the Air Force Reserve 
Center program. 


AIR FORCE RESERVE OFFICERS’ TRAINING CORPS 


The Air Force Reserve Officers’ Training Corps program, covered 
in detail in the presentation before the committee of the fiscal year 
1955 military personnel requirements, will require funds in this area 
for the support of the 188 military detachments located at the colleges 
to administer the ROTC program and for the support of the 55 summer 
encampments 
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RECRUITING 


Finally, I should like to discuss briefly the matter of personnel 
procurement. 

In the area of airman and aviation cadet recruitment, the Air 
Force has two fundamental objectives, both of which are interrelated: 

(a) To provide for the integrity of the volunteer Air Force; 

(6) To provide absolute assurance that a personnel reservoir will 
exist at the proper time to meet the demands of the Air Force. 

To assist in achieving these objectives, the Air Force sought the 
counsel of a panel of experts, appointed at the secretarial level. One 
recommendation of that committee is reflected in this request as a 
dollar requirement for recruitment advertising. Airman recruitment 
may be related to a specific budget year—in this instance, fiscal year 
1955—and the total required for that year is 160,000 recruits. This 
number is significant in that it is an indication of the magnitude of 
the annual task which lies ahead of the Air Force in the years to 
come. Advertising for aviation cadet recruitment, on the other 
hand, pays off on a long-range basis. It must be pointed toward the 
youth in school, and the theme continues to be, “Stay in school; 
graduate; then fly with the USAF.” 

I would appreciate it if you would allow Colonel Clark, Chief of 
Plans and Programs, to go through the details of the program. 

Mr. Scrivner. Before we do that there are some general questions, 
I am sure. 

In your statement you say that most of the funds herein requested 
are for personnel support. We will get the detail on that as we go 
through the various projects. 

Much of this, of course, as far as members of the committee are 
concerned, is a repetition of what we have had previously presented 
to us practically every year. The program is the same. ‘The figures 
may vary from time to time because of some new additions to the 
program, as changes take place in the war plans, the defense program, 
and as changes take place in the type of equipment which the Air 
Force will use. For these reasons a review is necessary. 


AIR FORCE INSTITUTE OF TECHNOLOGY 


In your statement you mentioned the Institute of Technology. 
What is it?) When did it originate and why? 

General Persons. It has been operating several years. It is at 
the Wright-Patterson Air Force Base. It is the United States Air 
Force Institute of Technology. 

Mr. Scrivner. If it was in last year it was just barely mentioned. 

Is it a growing program? 

General Persons. It is more or less stable. 

Mr. Scrivner. How many are involved? 

General Persons. Actually, 600, but 427 are in-residence there, 
and the Institute administers another 200 in a language program. 

Mr. Scrivner. You say that it conducts an in-residence and a civil 
institution program. Of course, we are all accustomed to hearing of 
doctors taking residence training, but what do you mean here by 
in-residence training at the Wright-Patterson Base? 
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General Persons. They actually live there and take the course that 
is designed for the Air Force, and it includes such things as Air Force 
procurement, electronics, armament, and automatic control engineer- 
ing, and several other subjects. 

ON Gr. ScrivNeR. How many are involved in this? 

General Persons. Four hundred and twenty-seven. 

Mr. Scrivner. How long is the course? 

General Persons. It is a 2-year course. 

Mr. Scrivner. Is that for Regular Air Force officers, or reserves? 

General Persons. They have both, but generally speaking, most of 
— are Regular Air Force. They are at least career Air Force 
officers. 

Mr. Scrivner. What use do you make of your Reserve officers who 
have already had technical traming like this and do not necessarily 
have to take a 2-year course? 

General Persons. The only type of courses given there are the 
courses that we cannot get at colleges. They are courses that the 
Air Force requires, such as automatic control engineering, armament, 
and electronics. We take advantage of the big laboratory there at 
Wright Field in teaching these courses. 

Mr. Scrivner. How do you choose the men? After they are edu- 
cated, what do you do with them? 

General Persons. They are put in the scientific field and used on 
the AFSC that they are trained in. That means the career field. 

General Asensio. AFSC means the Air Force Specialty Code. 


NUMBER OF FLYING OFFICERS 


Mr. Scrivner. How many of these are rated as flying officers? 

Colonel Witt. I do not have the detailed breakdown. I would say 
slightly over 50 percent are rated officers. 

Mr. Scrivner. The reason that I asked the question is obvious. 
This type of training is technical training. You have taken a man 
upon whom you have spent a lot of time and money to make him an 
efficient flying officer and you have taken him out of flying and put 
him in a course like this. You take him out of service for 2 years, and 
I would assume after the type of instruction that he is getting there his 
assignment is not going to be in the flying field particularly. 

Colonel Wiuu. Yes; it will be in the flying field. 

Mr. Scrivner. It could be. For most of them it would not be a 
flying status. 

Colonel Wixi. I would not say that. It would well call for flying 
status. 

Mr. Scrivner. It is a good background but is it necessary? 

Colonel Witt. We think that it is necessary. 

Mr. Scrivner. I would like to see some day, perhaps next year, a 
report showing what has happened to some of these men. 

Colonel Wii. We have the records. 

Mr. Scrivner. We like to have men in the Air For¢e with a good 
background of training, of course, but there comes a time when we 
have to get some pay results out of them. It is rather interesting 
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to look over some of the records and see how many years some officers 
go to school without giving any return in service, as we understand it, 
whereas, on the other hand, many officers do not get to go to any school. 
It is something that should be passed around. They all ought to get 
a taste of it if it is that good instead of just concentrating on a few. 
I know personally some that have been rated, and once they get some 
of this technical training the amount of actual flying they ‘do from 
then on is just accidental. 

General Asensro. I believe that Colonel Will has some information 
along the lines that you were speaking of, Mr. Scrivner. 

Colonel Witt. Mr. Chairman, first on the in-residence program, 
that terminology is used to differentiate between the training that is 
conducted right at Wright-Patterson and the other programs ‘that are 
conducted away from W right-Patterson, but the administrative re- 
sponsibility still is at Wright- Patterson. 

Next, the longest period of time is 2 vears for this training. There 
are several courses, and they vary in length anywhere from 90 days 
to 2 years. 

For instance, the aircraft structural design and repair course is 
only 90 days. Those individuals who take that course already have 
degrees and need only a refresher so as to be able to design the new 
structure or to repair battle damaged or crashed aircraft. 


ASSIGNMENT OF OFFICERS FOR TRAINING 


Mr. Scrivner. Most of those men would be assigned back to 
depots? 

Colonel Witt. Yes. All of the individuals who go under this 
program are in what we call the directed duty assignment category, 
where the USAF headquarters assigns them direct to a job and 
monitors their assignment for at least 3 years, so we have very good 
utilization. 

We do permit Reserve officers and Regulars to apply for all these 
training programs. They are selected on a competitive basis in order 
to get the best qualified people from throughout the Air Force. They 
are screened academically and for effectiveness. The academic sereen- 
ing is done by a group of academicians at the USAF Institute of 
Technology. The military screening is done at headquarters, United 
States Air Force. In the program we do get career reservists as well as 
Regulars both of whom are of the outstanding type. 

Mr. Scrivner. You said a while ago about 50 percent of them were 
Regulars. Earlier in the hearings I think we were told that 80 percent 
of the officers in the Air Force today are reservists. It would seem as 
though there should be a larger proportion of the Reserve officers 
taking this training. 

Colonel Witt. | think the way we would explain that is, it is strictly 
a competitive program without reference to component. Surely, we 
should integrate the better of the Reserve officers into our Regular 
structure, and therefore it is very logical that about half of these people 
will be Regular officers. A more exact proportion of Regular officers 
in the program is 34.3 percent. 
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CIVILIAN INSTITUTIONS PROGRAM 


Mr. Scrivner. What is the civilian institutions program? 

Colonel Wixt. It is our policy to use the civilian institutions for any 
training that they can provide; in other words, if we can buy it off the 
shelf, we will use the civilian colleges and universities, industries, 
hospitals, and so on, to provide the training. 

Mr. Scrivner. What kind of training? 

Colonel Witt. That will include our meteorologists which is one 
big program and reactor technology at Oak Ridge, which is a civilian 
concern rather than a school. We also buy helicopter rotor wing 
type courses. We are not able within the small institute to provide 
all of the various academic fields, and we only provide those at Wright- 
Patterson which we cannot get at a civilian school. 

For instance, biological science is another. There are management 
courses that we can buy in civilian schools. 

Mr. Scrivner. What engineering sciences are you referring to? 

Colonel Witt. Let me just read a representative number. 

Aero-mechanical, chemical, civil, electrical, nuclear * * * 
and then getting into the sciences— 


biology, bacteriology, mathematics, and physics. 


PROCURING TRAINED MEN 


Mr. Scrivner. That will serve as an example. A few moments ago 
we were told some of the officers were given direct commission and 
then were trained down at Lackland. In the officers’ basic military were 


meteorologists, so why is it necessary to take other officers who have 
already been commissioned and given flying training—-who have been 
going to school some place and received most of their education from 
the Government-—and give them added civilian school training? Why 
do you not get more of the men who already have it? 

Colonel Wiiu. They are not available. If they were we would do 
just that. 

Mr. Scrivner. [ wonder. 

Colonel Witt. That is why we have this training program. 

Mr. Scrivner. Perhaps you could get more if you really tried. 
The same thing is true of business administration. In any number of 
your universities Where you have the Air Force ROTC those men have 
specialized on management training right in the schools. I have 
talked to some of these youngsters that have taken these courses and 
have taken the Air Force ROTC, and there has not been very much 
encouragement given them as far as any regular commission in the 
Air Force is concerned. If they are competent, they already have the 
training. You do not have to take them out of service to put them 
back in school again. From the comments some of these youngsters 
have made to me, my own view is—maybe I am wrong—there could 
be a greater procurement of men who are already trained.if there was 
just a little more effort pointed in that direction, and more consider- 
ation shown them after they come in. 
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ROTC 


Mr. Hruska. Along that same line, is there not something incon- 
sistent about the Air Force ROTC, for example, where the edict was 
rendered here not too long ago that unless they fly they do not go in? 
There are many there who get training in engineering, sciences, busi- 
ness management, language, and so on, so we do not take those unless 
they fly, and yet here we have a major college program in languages, 
meteorology, where we take them out of active service and send them 
to school. How do you reconcile that position? 

Colonel Wiiu. It may seem a bit inconsistent, but I am sure that 
we are not training people just for the sake of training if we could 
procure what we needed. 

Mr. Hruska. Goodness, in the past year you raised no amount of 
ned in the Air Force ROTC program because you would not take any 
of them unless they could fly. There were many of them who were 
trained in the very things which you have this training here for now. 
What is the answer? What is the explanation? 

Colonel Witt. Sir, are you referring specifically to meteorology 
now? 

Mr. Hruska. Meteorology, languages, business management, engi- 
neering. 

Mr. Scrivner. Let me carry that a bit further. You just gave a 
list of chemical engineering, civil engineering, electrical engineering, 
and in all these schools where you have Air Force ROTC they have 
been educated along these very lines, and yet you will not accept them. 
Now, why not take somebody that is already in, as Mr. Hruska has 
pointed out, and commission him. 


UNABLE TO FILL QUOTA FOR TECHNICAL PERSONNEL 


Colonel Wit. I would like to explain, one at a time. 

Take meteorology, for instance. We have repeatedly attempted 
to get commissioned people trained in meteorology. We have never 
been able to fill our quota. We are not able to fill it this year. 

We are still in the same boat attempting to train people, who have 
the basic mathematics and physics, in meteorology. We will have to 
continue that next year. 

Now then, in management a second lieutenant cannot be assigned 
to a field grade officer position monitoring Air Force procurement 
contracts, so if we have an experienced captain, or a major, who knows 
the Air Force procurement scheme, we can then send him to a l-year 
course in business administration and management so that he ean 
protect the Air Force’s interests in administering procurement con- 
tracts. We are not training the second lieutenants in those fields. 
We are training the man who has the experience and needs additional 
formal training. This enables us to couple it with his experience and 
then put him on the job. 

Mr. Hruska. Could that order be reversed to where the training 
would come first and the experience afterward? 

Colonel Wixi. No, sir; because the second lieutenants rotate out 
very rapidly. I am speaking now of the ROTC second lieutenants. 
In the meantime, we do have to man the units with qualified people 
to protect the taxpayers’ interests. 
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Mr. Scrivner. They rotate out now, but if they were offered an 
inducement and probably a better commission, a lot of them would 
stay. I have had quite a few that expressed a very great interest in 
it but they are given no encouragement. It seems a great waste. 

Colonel Writ. Sir, I wish that you would not look at it in that way. 

Mr. Scrivner. That is the only way that I can look at it. 


CIVIL ENGINEERING 


Now, take civil engineering. Why do you have to take already 
commissioned and experienced officers to give them civil engineering 
training? 

Colonel Wiiu. I think that people in other areas can explain it, 
although I have participated in a conference recently. We have 
various aviation engineering units where commanders are involved —— 

Mr. Scrivner. You would assume if they are commanders they 
would already have training and experience in civil engineering or 
they would not be there in command. 

Colonel Witt. I may be getting into another area, but that func- 
tion has been performed by the Army, I believe, in the past. We are 
in the process of training certain key men for those positions. 

Mr. Scrivner. To set up a separate Air Force engineering program 
now which we were told would not be done. 

Colonel Witt. We will be critically short the same as the Army. 

Mr. Scrivner. You are going to transfer them from SCARWAF. 

Now, the same is true of electrical engineering. You have men 
coming out of these very fine schools in electrical engineering that 
have education and know-how in engineering but you are going 
to take another man off duty and put him in electrical engineering 
when you already have men in the Air Force who have had just such 
training. 

OTHER PROFESSIONS 


You did not mention law. How many are you sending to law 
school? 

General Persons. None. 

Mr. Scrivner. You have finally got that figured out. Let us start 
working on some of the rest now. 

How about biology? You have men who have majored in biology 
and bacteriology. Ifa proper procurement program were undertaken 
there is no doubt but that you could get the men that are trained in 
these fields rather than taking some one who is already in the service, 
taking him away from active duty and sending him to school to learn 
some of these things. 

Colonel Witt. May I make a further comment? 

Mr. Scrivner. Yes. 

Colonel Wiux. If you are familiar with the educational structure of 
the Air Foree officer corps, you will recall that we have about 70 
percent of our second lieutenants with college degrees; then we drop 
down to the first lieutenant, the captains, and the majors at the very 
bottom. In certain technical areas about 11 to 15 percent have 
college training. Those are the individuals whom we are training so 
as to retain their 10 to 12 years of experience. We give them the 
minimum training so that they will be rounded out to perform the 
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job. We certainly would not educate one officer if we did not have 
to educate him. This is one of the peculiar things connected with 
our officer structure. 

LOSS OF OFFICERS 


Mr. Scrivner. Many of these second lieutenants that you talk 
about rotate out. One reason they go out is because they have not 
been given an assignment which is in keeping with the education that 
they have received. They studied biology because they liked it. 
They studied civil engineering because they wanted to do that work. 
They studied electrical engineering because that is what they wanted 
to do, but when they go into the service their assignments do not make 
use of any of the skills they intended to follow after they got out. 
Many of them would just as soon, if not a little rather, follow that 
particular line of training in the Air Force that they set out to follow 
in civilian life. They would do it if they were given the opportunity 
and encouragement. 

Colonel Witu. That may be true. 

Mr. Scrivner. That would eliminate much of the need for all of 
this civilian institutional training because then your second lieuten- 
ants would stay in and become first lieutenants and captains, and 
then you would not have to be sending some captains and majors to 
schools 

This committee has not been very happy about many of these 
educational programs. It does not look much better now than it 
has in the past. 

Colonel Wrz. In one area with which I am relatively familiar, the 
opinion of the installations engineering people is that the reason so 
many of them leave is that they are required, these young second 
lieutenants, to work in the next higher job. 

Mr. Scrivner. They do not complain about that. 

Colonel Witt. Yes. They are overmanned by 50 percent, roughly, 
in the second and first lieutenant areas, and these people are filling 
higher slots and it is just too much for them to handle. They finally 
get frustrated from all they are expected to do. That is one of the 
reasons they leave the service. 

Mr. Scrivner. I have talked to a few of them, and the frustration 
is not because they are called upon to fill these higher slots. Many 
of them are filling the higher slots and they could fill even higher ones, 
but the trouble is they are filling a slot which the tables of organiza- 
tion or something call for a captain or major to be filling and the 
second lieutenant is filling it and only getting the pay for that rank. 

Colonel Witt. I wish that I could agree with you, 

Mr. Scrivner. I have talked to a number of them. All that I can 
reflect is the way that they feel about it. 1 probably know more 
corporals and sergeants than I do majors and colonels. I have yet 
to run into any corporal who is filling a sergeant’s job who is not pre tty 
proud to do it. He would like to have the stripes to go with it, but 
he is not frustrated. He just does not have the stripes. The same 
is true of the second lieutenants. They are filling the job and doing 
it very admirably. Some of them perhaps do it a little better than 
some of the older men. It is something for the Air Force to work on 
and I hope you will bring in a better picture. 


In connection with the Reserve training program, you refer to 
facilities at two locations to support two Air 30 wings. Are those 
Reserve people wings? How would they differ from any other wings? 

General Picuer. Those are Reserves. 

Mr. Scrivner. Purely Reserve people wings? 

General Yes. 

Mr. Scrivner. We have had enough discussion of the Air Force 
ROTC in the early part of the hearings where we had a full explanation 
of what the new program envisages. 

Then you refer to the matter of recruiting. 

Are there any further questions on the program? 


RECRUITMENT 


Mr. Hruska. In regard to the airmen recruitment of 160,000 non- 
prior-service recruits to which you referred, General, that figure will 
vary from year to year, will it not? 

General Persons. Yes. Actually, the figure is 132,500 nonprior 
service. The 160,000 consists of 2,400 WAF’s and 18 000 prior service, 
and 7,000 cadets, "which make a total of 160,000. It varies from year 
to year. This is based upon a 33 percent reenlistment rate. 

r. Hruska. And with the variation of that rate the figure will 


va 

A Persons. Yes; and can vary greatly. 

Mr. Hruska. Did you ‘account for the entire 160, 000 in that break- 
down that = gave? 


General Persons. Yes. It comes to approximately 160,000. 
Mr. Hruska. Those are all the questions that I have on the general 
statement. 


ScHOOLS AND TRAINING 


Mr. Scrivner. Under program 440, training support, we have 
project 443, schools and ri ov ml calling for an appropriation of 
$50,000,000. 

OBLIGATIONS 


We will insert in the record at this point page 4-129 of the 
justifications. 
(The justification page referred to is as follows:) 


Program 440—Training support 


Project 443. Schools and training (obligations) : 
1953 actual 
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Funds requested under this project are summarized in the following tabulation: 


| 


| Actual, | Estimated, Estimated, 
Type of expense fiscal year fiscal year | fiscal year 
1953 1954 | 1955 


| | 

(a) Pay of civilian personnel... -. ae | $25,248,840 | $24,523,000 | $24, 461, 000 
Tuition fees___.- 4, 847, 367 | 5, 135, 000 | 6, 870, 000 
c) Temporary duty school travel. ._- = | 11, 845, 756 14, 011, 000 | 14, 006, 000 
Contractual preparation of 283, 000 588,000 | 690, 000 
e) Recruiting advertising __ ere el 400, 000 | 500, 000 1, 200, 000 
(f) Other nonpersonnel expenses__ } 3, 186, 580 | 3, 471, 000 | 33 349, 000 

Total obligations___ ‘ 45, 811, 543 48, 228, 000 | 50, 50, 576, 000 
Less reimbursements - - - -. - 1, 316, 193 853, 000 | 576, 000 


Direct obligations. - 44, 495, 350 47, 375, 000 | 


50, 000, 000 


Mr. Scrivner. Do you have any special witness on this? 

General Persons. Yes; Colonel Clark. 

Colonel CLark. Funds requested under this project, 443, represent 
requirements for pay of civilian instructors, administrative and 
supervisory personnel associated with courses of instruction, recruiting 
advertising expenses, locally procured supplies, materials, services, 
and training aids used in the courses, tuition fees for contract training 
courses, and temporary-duty travel of students and supervisory 
personnel in connection with school matters. 

Mr. Scrivner. What you are reading is substantially what we have 
in the detailed justifications? 

Colonel Cuark. I am defining the project. 

A total of $50 million is required for the fiscal year 1955. This is 
about $2,600,000 more than fiscal year 1954 requirements. 

The significant increases are $1,700,000 for factory training and 
$700,000 for recruiting advertising. These expenses are broken down 
into six main categories. The first category is pay of civilian per- 
sonnel. 

Mr. Scrivner. Those categories are shown in the table in the justi- 
fications which has been inserted in the record; is that correct? 
Colonel CLark. Yes. 


PAY OF CIVILIAN PERSONNEL 


The first category, pay of civilian personnel, for which we require 
$24,461,000 for the fiscal year 1955, is $62,000 less than for the fiscal 
vear 1954. 

The second category of expenses is for tuition fees, $6,870,000. 

Mr. Scrivner. Before we go to tuition fees, where will we find all 
these civilians that vou have referred to here in the items for which 
you are requesting $24,461,000? 

Colonel Ciark. I have it broken down by commands. I can 
further break it down by categories of training within the command. 

Mr. Scrivner. We will insert your table on civilian personnel in 
the record at this point. 
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(The table referred to is as follows:) 


Fiscal year 1953 Fiscal year 1954 Fiscal year 1955 


End | Man- End | Man- End | Man- 
strength) years Cost strength} years Cost strength) years Cost 


Air Training 
Command__-- 4,856 | 5,110 |$22, 605, 297 $21, 850, 000 4,822 | $21, 784, 000 


Basie Mili- 


) (87) 
(4, 271) 
61)| (464) 


Flying___-_- 


| 625 | 2,677,000 


Professional (598) (599) | (599) | : 
ROTC.__.. (26) | : 26)| (26)| (26); (26) 


Air University..| 624 | 2,673,000. 


24, 461, 000 


5, 447 | 


465 | 5401 | 523, 000. 


Colonel Ciark. I would like to give the answer in terms of man- 
years. The Air Training Command requires 4,822 man-years. 
“hese are fiscal year 1955 requirements, of which 87 man-years is 
for basic military training, 4,271 for civilian man-years for technical 
training, and 464 man-years is for flying training. 

The Air University requires 625 man-years; 472 is for the Air 
Command and Staff School, 127 for the Institute of Technology, and 
26 for ROTC. That totals 5,447 civilian man-years. 

Mr. Scrivner. Twenty-six for ROTC, I cannot figure that out. 

ee Crark. That is for headquarters, ROTC, at Montgomery, 
Ala. 

Mr. Serivner. These are all the civilians that you are talking 
about now? 

Colonel CLark. Correct. 

Mr. Scrivner. And does not have anything to do with the military 
at all? 

Colonel Cuark. No, sir. 

Mr. Scrivner. You have nearly 10 times as many engaged in 
technical training as you do in flying training. Why would there be 
that proportion? Why would you have so many more? 

The average person thinks of the Air Force as primarily interested 
in flying, and that the stress is laid upon the training and procurement 
of pilots. 

Colonel CLark. We can use a greater proportion of civilian person- 
nel in school activities in technical training than we can in a flying- 
training situation. 

Mr. Scrivner. Why? 

Colonel CLark. For the flying training situation the requirement is 
predominantly for flying, and military personnel are required for that. 
Principally the 464 man-years are required in the ground school for 
flying training, which is a small portion of the total training job to be 
done in flying training. As compared to technical training, all the 
training job is on the ground, and we can use more civilian personnel 
in that capacity. 

General Asensto. A discussion of man-years covered in this part 
does not give the whole picture. As Colonel Clark has brought out, 
there is a predominance of military personnel in the flying training 


| 
Technical (4, 287) (4, 271)|(4, (4,2 
| | 
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activities other than the contract flying training. The contract flying 
training is represented in another project, 448, and since that is not 
covered under the objective classification for personnel, it appears 
without identification of numbers. 


MILITARY AND CIVILIAN PERSONNEL 


Mr. Scrivner. In any of these programs, to really get the whole 
scope of the manpower required, we have to consider both the military 
and the civilians? 

General Asensio. Yes. 

Mr. Scrivner. So we get a presentation on civilian manpower 
separate from the military, it does not always give us the story. 
We learned last year in research and development that when we got 
them all together, why, we found almost as many in the military 
engaged in that as civilians. 

How much work would it require to get a breakdown showing in this 
training program that we have just discussed the number of military 
along with the number of civilians? 

General Asensio. The number of military could be ascertained 
from the latest reports. I think that would be sufficient for the 
purpose. 

Mr. Scrivner. That is close enough. Furnish that for the record. 

(The information requested is as follows:) 

The following table summarizes the military and civilian personnel spaces, as 
of end fiscal year 1955, to be utilized in training activities: 


Type of personnel 
Total 


Budget activity personnel 


Military | Civilian 
personnel ! personnel 


Schools and training: 
Basic military training 
Technical training - -- 
Flying training 
Professional training. - 
Air Force ROTC. 
Air Force Reserve training. 
Civil Air Patrol pa 


Base maintenance and operations: 
Basic military training 
Technical training - 
Flying training. 
Professional training 
Air Force ROTC 
Air Force Reserve training é oars 


83, 28, 584 112, 495 


! Pay and allowances of military personnel are not provided for in budget program 440, 
TUITION FEES 


Mr. Scrivner. The next item is tuition fees, which shows a rather 

considerable increase, going up from $5,135,000 last year to $6,870,000 
this year. What is your explanation as to the increase in tuition fees? 

Colonel Crark. Of the $6,870,000, $3,958,000 is required for fac- 
tory training of 7,300 students. That is $1,118,000 more than fiscal 


= 
4,481 87 4, 568 
‘ 21,051 4, 271 25, 322 
10, 123 461 10, 584 
1, 566 599 2,165 
1,096 26 1,122 
38, 317 5,444 43, 761 
8, 543 
21, 133 
64, 104 
3, 323 
847 
14, 157 
388 
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year 1954. Approximately 1,327 students were provided for in pro- 
curement contracts in the fiscal year 1954 for factory training, which 
are this year provided for in project 443. The numbers of students, 
therefore, attending factory training for the 2 fiscal years are the same, 
but we are paying for all of them from project 443 in the fiscal year 
1955. 

Mr. Scrivner. Will there be a corresponding reduction in the other 
program? If you are consolidating them this time, there should be a 
corresponding reduction reflected in your other program which you 
presented last year. 

General Asensto. Yes. That adjustment has been made, and it is 
reflected in other areas of the appropriation. 

Mr. Scrivner. Will you be able to point out where they are reflected 
as we reach them? 

General Asenstio. Yes. 

(The information is as follows:) 

One million one hundred and eighteen thousand dollars is related to the fac- 
tory training of 1,327 students on aircraft engines during fiscal year 1955. Pro- 
vision to support this training as a part of equipment procurement contracts under 
the “‘Aircraft and related procurement” appropriation would have been necessary 
if the costs had not been estimated under the “training support program,’’ budget 
project 443. Review action was taken at Headquarters, USAF, to eliminate the 
above-mentioned factory training requirements from the “Aircraft and Related 
Procurement”’ appropriation. 

Mr. Scrivner. You say there are 7,300 students in the factory- 
training program? 

Colonel CLark. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Scrivner. Who are these students? 

Colonel Cuark. These are military and civilian students. They 
are key personnel. They are personnel who are required to train in 
advance of the production of the equipment for the Air Force so that 
they can go back to their respective commands and organize an 
effective training program and prepare the commands to receive the 
equipment, 

The requirement for the numbers is computed in a conference of 
the Air Training Command, the major commands concerned, and the 
Air Materiel Command. 

When the decision is made to procure new equipment, at that time 
we establish a training program. Factory training is the first seg- 
ment of the overall training program associated with any new piece of 
equipment. 


CIVILIAN INSTITUTIONS 


Mr. Scrivner. Why is there a half million dollar increase in the 
“Civilian institutions program’’? You reduced that a little in 1954. 
Now you are going back up higher than you were in 1953. 

Colonel Cuark. There has a a slight increase in the require- 
ments in the several engineering and management fields. In addition, 
the tuition costs have increased from previous fiscal years. 

Mr. Scrivner. How much have the tuition costs increased? 
Mr. May. The average cost is $847 in 1954 and $886 in 1955. 
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CIVILIAN STUDENTS 


Mr. Scrivner. You state you will have 1,319 civilian students. 

Colonel Cuark. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Scrivner. Why would Uncle Sam have to train civilians? 
They are hired supposedly for what they know and the ability they 
have. 

Colonel Ciark. At the point in time that a factory-training course 
is started Air Force personnel are not familiar with the equipment or 
associated training problems. It is specialized training on a piece of 
equipment that has never been used before. Conse quently key civilian 
employees in the Air Materiel Command and instructors in the Air 
Training Command are required to go to the factory training the same 
as the military. The knowledge is not available in the Air Force or 
anywhere except in the factory producing the equipment. 

Mr. Scrivner. Do these civilians stay with vou pretty well after 
you have spent this money on them? 

Colonel Ciarx. I can only assume they will, sir, since they are key 
personnel to begin with. 

Mr. Scrivner. That is not what I asked. I asked: Are they? 

Colonel CLark. I cannot answer the question, sir. 

Mr. Scrivner. It might be interesting to find out, to see whether 
we are training some of these civilians at Government expense only 
to have them go into other fields of endeavor after we have trained 
them. 

General Asensto. That information will be supplied, sir. 

(The information is as follows: ) 

Factory training of civilian employees at Air Force expense is authorized only 
when it is determined that the training cannot be accomplished adequately and 
economically within the Air Force. Responsible Air Force officials at each 
installation must certify in writing as to the need for the training and the necessity 
for its accomplishment at a factory. Employees selected must be serving under 
either a permanent or indefinite appointment, and there must be assurance that 
their services will continue to be utilized. Employees trained at factory courses 
understand that they will be required to instruct other employees upon returning 
to their home station. These employees form the nucleus of groups of employees 
trained to operate, maintain and overhaul new Air Force equipment. In addition, 
each employee selected for factory training must sign a service and reimbursement 
agreement. This requires employees to agree to remain in duty status with the 
Air Force, after completion of the training, for a period of service three times the 
length of the training period unless separated for reasons acceptable to the Air 
Force. If the service period is not completed as agreed upon, the employee is 
required to reimburse the Air Force for the costs of tuition and fees for the 
training. 

Mr. Scrivner. In the detailed justifications you furnish the types 
of new aircraft and fire-control systems that are coming into the pic- 
ture, for which this training is given. 

Then you set out part of the tuition, which I assume is in the 
civilian institutions program. You are sending 875 students to 
college at a cost of $1,197,000 in addition to their military pay and 
allowances, undoubtedly. "The average cost is $1,368 per year; or is 
that for 4 years, or whatever period they go? 

Colonel Witt. That is the average course cost. 

Colonel CLtark. The average course cost. 
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LANGUAGES 


Mr. Scrivner. You have 500 students studying languages. What 
languages are those? 

Colonel Ciark. Colonel Will, would you please give that? 

Colonel Witt. Sir, there are approximately 35 different languages 
and dialects involved in our language program. Persian, Polish, 
Portuguese, Rumanian, Russian, Scandinavian, Siamese, Slovak—I 
could go through the whole list that we have. These are for 10 
using agencies within the Air Force; attachés, missions, technical 
intelligence, and so forth. 

Mr. Scrivner. Are these commissioned or enlisted personnel? 

Colonel Wiiu. Sir, they are a combination of both. ‘There are 
approximately 300 officers and 600 airmen. 

Mr. Scrivner. How hard does the Air Force try to find somebody 
who already talks these languages, instead of sending somebody to 
school to learn them? 

Colonel Wiix. Sir, we have a screening program for that purpose. 

Mr. Scrivner. It must be a pretty fine-meshed screen, because I 
have run into quite a few instances where there were some men who 
could talk some of these languages. It is hard for them to understand 
why they could not get an assignment where this language is needed, 
when they know there are a lot of others being sent to school to learn 
the very languages they talk glibly. 

Colonel Witt. Some of those individuals, sir, most fluent in the 
language, cannot be cleared on account of security and other rela- 
tionships. 

Mr. Scrivner. I am not talking about that. These are men I 
know. Maybe your requirements might find something I do not 
know of, but I have lived around them a long time and I would trust 
them for anything I have, including my country’s safety. 

Colonel Wiiv. Sir, there are two other major factors. One is the 
additional skills that the individual must possess. The other is the 
overseas rotation problem, where we cannot keep people at these 
isolated areas indefinitely. 

Mr. Scrivner. Here, again, I feel that the Air Force and the other 
services as well are not making use of the skills they already have 
within the personnel presently with them. 

Your temporary duty travel pay for schools is substantially the 
same as last year. 

TRAINING MANUALS 


The next item is “Contractual preparation of training manuals,”’ 
which seems to have increased some. Why does this appear here, 
rather than in connection with the printing program, General Asensio? 

General Asensto. This is the layout work; it is not the printing 
and reproduction. It is the art and editorial services that must be 
done preliminary to publication. Because it is specialized it is not put 
in the general classification of printing and binding. 


RECRUITING ADVERTISING 


Mr. Scrivner. That brings us up to “Recruiting advertising,” 
which is increasing from $500,000 to $1.2 million this fiscal year. 
General Persons made some reference to the problem which is encoun- 
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tered, but there are still many questions relating to the value of 
enlistment advertising. 

What form of advertising do you find most effective? 

General Persons. Colonel Armstrong is the witness on that. 

Colonel ArmsrronGa. Our advertising is mostly specialized adver- 
tising. 

Mr. Scrivner. I asked one question for one particular reason. 
What form of advertising do you find most effective? 

Colonel ArmsrronG. The most effective is the combined utilization 
of all types we are using. There is no one which you can say is the 
most effective. 

Mr. Scrivner. Maybe none of them are effective, then. 

Colonel ArmstronG. I would not agree with that, sir. 

Mr. Scrivner. If you know that there are not any that are not 
effective you must know that some of them are effective. Which one 
is the most effective form of advertising? There must be something 
that gets the job done better than something else. 

Colonel Armsrrona. The experts maintain that television adver- 
tising today is the most effective. It reaches the most people. 

Mr. Scrivner. Are you talking about the most effective means of 
getting Air Force recruits or just in advertising generally? 

Colonel ArmsrronG. We cannot relate the advertising that we do 
to the number of recruits that we get. We never have been able to 
do that, sir. 

Mr. Scrivner. Why not? 

Colonel ArmstronaG. We have tried putting coupons on magazine 
advertisements. We get a certain number back, but we cannot 
relate it. 

Mr. Scrivner. Do you not ask these men when they enlist how 
they happened to enlist? Do you ask them what induced them to 
enlist? 

Colonel ArMsTRoNG. We have done that. 

Mr. Scrivner. What do they tell you? 

Colonel ArmstronG. They have shown that the largest percentage 
enlist because of posters, they say. 

Mr. Scrtrvner. What posters? 

Colonel Armstrone. The terminology of posters can be inter- 
preted several ways. We think of a poster as something out on a 
signboard. However, in asking these questions we have found some 
of them consider newspaper advertising as a poster. Posters appear 
to have been the greatest motivating factor from the research we have 
done. 

Mr. Scrivner. How many men can you put your finger on who 
have enlisted in the Air Force because they heard a radio broadcast 
of some band music or a good orchestra? I hear those programs, 
where they say, ‘This is Air Force recruiting. Enlist now.” And 
all of that. 

Colonel ArmstronG. We have not been able to determine that. 

Mr. Scrivner Maybe we had better stop that if it is not doing 
any good. 

Colonel Armstrona. We think it is doing good, because it is 
reaching more people. Television and radio reach more people than 
we could possibly reach by personal contact. 
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Mr. Scrivner. It does not do any good to reach them if it does not 
get results. Quite frankly I would think that if a man comes into a 
recruiting station and says, “Mister, | want to join the Air Force,”’ 
you could very easily ask him, ‘‘What induced you to reach that 
decision?’’ and he could very easily tell you whether it was some tele- 
vision show or a radio program or a newspaper ad. 

Colonel Armsrrona. I doubt if many of them could tell you that. 

Mr. Scrivner. If I were a gambling man I would gamble that most 
of them come in because of personal contact. While you have these 
men in the Air Force, that is the easiest place in the world to sell them. 
If the same effort were made to sell these men while they are in the 
service as is made before they get in, perhaps your reenlistment rate 
would be greater and you would not have to face this problem every 
year. 

General Persons. May I make a statement, Mr. Chairman? 
Mr. Scrivner. Yes, sir. This is a very difficult problem to solve. 


REENLISTMENT 


General Persons. We do have a system in the Air Force for making 
every effort to cause these people to reenlist. If a man indicates a 
desire to get out of the service, the commanding officer is required to 
write him a letter. 

First, he is required to try to get him to reenlist. In the event he 
is unsuccessful he is required to write him a letter later requesting 
that he come back into the service, after he has had a short time to 
get outside and see that maybe things are not so good outside as he 
might have thought. That is in addition to the other methods we 
use for reenlisting. 

Mr. Scrivner. I am just sitting here wondering about this. I am 
trying to work out in my own mind what I would do if I had been in 
the Air Force. 

Maybe I had taken enough. Then I get out. Just how much 
effect would a letter from some commanding officer have? He any 
be just exactly the man who caused me to get out. If that is true, 
surely would not answer his letter; at least, not by reenlisting. 

General Persons. We believe we have had some good results from 
that program. 

Mr. Scrivner. The human contact before the man gets out is 
worth still more. 

General Persons. As I said, we attempt that, also. The letter- 
writing only comes after he has indicated his desire to leave the serv- 
ice and a short time has elapsed. We give him about 90 days. 

Mr. Scrivner. This committee has gone into this subject year 
after year. We are not at all happy about a lot of these things. 

I have read a lot of your literature, listened to many of your pro- 
grams and read many of the ads in the magazines. I have seen some 
of the booklets which have been printed and handed out. There 
ought to be a better analysis someplace to tell you what it is that does 
the job, so you can find out what does pay dividends and forget about 
some of the rest of them. 

Colonel CLark. Mr. Chairman, the fact that the Air Force has 
been able to maintain a volunteer Air Force is evidence of the efforts 
we have put into the entire area of recruiting and reenlistment. The 
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problem we have facing us in fiscal years 1955 and 1956 is infinitely 
greater than the problem we are faced with in fiscal year 1954. We 
think we have something to sell. The fact that we have met the 
volunteer quotas and maintained a volunteer Air Force in the past 
is evidence of the entire procurement program being a successful one. 

Mr. Scrivner. But that success is not due to this advertising 
program. The best advertising you have is the man who has gone 
into the service, who comes back home and sells his next-door neighbor. 

Colonel Cuark. We agree with that. 

Mr. Scrivner. If the Air Force does not have an appeal, or if the 
reaction is such that he does not desire to sell it, you can have all the 
radio programs and newspaper ads and everything else you desire 
and you cannot offset poor personal advertising. You cannot com- 
pete with good personal contact. 

Colonel CLtark. A very serious concern to us is not only the volun- 
teer Air Force, but a big volunteer program within that force, which is 
the flying training. We have to sell the flying training program. It 
must remain a volunteer program. 

To explain that to the young people of the country is a problem of 
making contact with the young people. The only way we know to 
do it is to transmit the information through some media. This 
breakdown here is the manner in which we intend to do it. 

Mr. Scrivner. I would like to see next year if we could have some 
specific report telling us what the effect of some of these programs is. 

General Persons. We will make every effort to do that, Mr. 
Chairman. 

Mr. Scrivner. If they are not getting results we might as well stop 
them and save the taxpayers the money. 
INCREASES IN RECRUITING ADVERTISING PROGRAM 
Mr. Hruska. Mr. Chairman, I note there is an increase of about 
$700,000 in this item. May I ask, Colonel, in what categories among 
those that are listed on pages 4-133 there are the greatest increases 
from last year? 

Colonel Ciark. I can give you the comparable fiscal year 1954 
figures, which would probably ee the best way to explain it. I will 
start from the top and go down. 

Mr. Hruska. Yes, please. 

Colonel CLtark. Newspaper and magazine advertising, $258,000; 
posters, $19,000; film production and reprints, $136,000; booklet- 
form literature, $15,500; direct-mail literature, $1,000; and television 
and radio materials, $69,000. 

Mr. Giutetre. Mr. Chairman, might I add a word? 

Mr. Scrivner. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Gruuerre. I have personally examined the basis for determi- 
nation of this type of expenditure in this area and find that the Air 
Force has obtained the services of some of the top professional talent 
in the advertising world on the basis of competitive submissions and 
programs and also on the basis of previous experience with various 
agencies. At least to the extent that the Air Force must depend on a 
certain minimum amount of advertising I am satisfied that our ex- 
penditures are guided by some of the best talent in the industry. 
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Mr. Scrivner. Probably so. But you cannot sell service to your 
country in the Air Force the same way you sell automobiles and 
refrigerators and radios. We on this committee have been discussing 
the advertising program for several years. 

Even though they might have had the best advertising talent in 
the United States, experience and results just have not measured up 
to what we are entitled to expect for the amount of money we were 
spending. 

Maybe it takes a different approach. 

Mr. Hruska. With regard to the suggestion that the proof lies in 
the fact that you have retained a volunteer status of the Air Force, 
it seems there is a loss of confidence to the extent of 2 times in your 
budget here, as to the future in that regard. 

General Persons. No, sir. For this simple reason: This is the 
first time we have been faced with a requirement to get 132,500 non- 
prior-service recruits in a year’s time under similar circumstances. 

These people enlisted in 1951 for Korea. They are coming out of 
the Air Force now in great numbers. The increased requirement is 
the reason for the increased advertising request. 

Mr. Hruska. That sounds reasonable. 

Mr. Scrivner. You might find in the Air Force, where these men 
know and are intimately acquainted with a lot of these other men who 
came in the Air Force for 4 years, that many did so rather than take 
a chance on 2 years in the combat engineers or combat infantry. 
They may not be there because they liked the Air Force service, but 
rather they may have gone in because it looked like a little easier go 
than combat infantry which is no snap in any man’s language. 


SOLUTION FOR TRAINING ASSIGNMENTS 


Despite that, many of these men who enlisted not merely to avoid 
2 years in combat engineers or something but because they liked the 
Air Force and intended to stay in found that many of these men who 
never intended to stay in from the first day they enlisted were getting 
many of the school assignments in particular that the long-time men 
were not getting. 

If | had gone in the Air Force and intended to stay and I was not 
getting some school assignments, where somebody who quite frankly 
had told me the night before, “I came in the Air Force just to beat the 
the draft,’ was getting the school assignments, it would create a great 
deal of resentment within me, which would not induce me to stay 
in the Air Force any longer. 

Of course you cannot always look into a man’s mind to see why he 
did certain things, but the men in the units know pretty well who 
come in because they liked the Air Force and who came in just be- 
cause it was the lesser of the two evils so far as they were concerned. 
That might be part of your answer on some of your reenlistments. 

General Persons. That might have occurred in isolated cases, but 
the system would not allow it to occur, generally speaking. It isa 
competitive deal. The best man gets the technical training. 

3 Scrivner. No. I do not like to disagree with you or even to 
argue with you on it, but I have seen that work out differently many 
times. 
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You talk about it being competitive, but at Lackland or any other 
of these processing places they came down the line and counted them 
off by two or fours and say, “The No. 1’s go to A. and E.: the Ne. 2’s 
go to MP; the No. 3’s go to some other school.’? There was no more 
selection or competition than that. 

General Persons. I can assure you, sir, it is not that way. 

Mr. Scrivner. Beginning when? 

General Persons. That has been true for some time. We have a 
system there which properly classifies the recruit. He goes through 
and he takes certain examinations. 

Mr. Scrivner. To find out his aptitude and facility. 

General Persons. There are aptitude examinations. He is per- 
sonally counseled. If he fits into the category and the Air Force has 
a requirement for him he goes to that technical school. 

Mr. Scrivner. That is what the regulations say and that is the 
theory. But I can still point out to vou, General, where it did not 
work that way and where even after they had gone through all these 
aptitude tests they were counted off, and the ones went to MP School 
and the twos went to the A. and E. School. 

Maybe that was not the instruction somebody at some base 
was given, but that was the way it was done. I hope it is not being 
done that way now. 

General Persons. I can assure you, sir, it is not. 

Mr. Scrivner. I'll accept that assurance and hope what I have 
described will not happen again. 

General Persons. As I say, it could have happened. 

Mr. Scrivner. Right there you had 400 men involved, and you had 
400 potential long-term Air Force men in that line. Let us say it just 
happened once, though actually it happened more than that. Prob- 
ably at least 75 percent of those men were dissatisfied with the assign- 
ments, because they had gone through all of this procedure you have 
talked about and had shown their aptitudes and inclinations and liking 
for aircraft and engine maintenance. They had been assured by this 
interviewing officer: 

Son, you have made it. You are a natural aircraft and engine mechanic. We 

are going to send you to an Aircraft and Engine Mechanic School to develop that 
aptitude, because you will make us a good man, 
The boy feels pretty good. The next morning at reveille they announce 
that the school assignments will be made, and they count off 1, 2; 
1,2;1,2. Then the ones go to MP School and the twos go to A. and E. 
School. Then away they go. 

General Persons. I can assure you, Mr. Chairman, we have a 
system that will not allow that now. 

Mr. Scrivner. Good. We will forget that, then, and go on to 
project 444. 

Mr. Hruska. I have one other question, please, Mr. Chairman. 


NON-PRIOR-SERVICE RECRUITMENT PROGRAM 


What was the non-prior-service recruitment number required in the 
current year as compared with the coming year? Instead of 132,500, 
what was the figure? 

Colonel CLarxk. 100,000 in the fiscal year 1954, non-prior-service. 

General Persons. As opposed to the 132,000. 

44745—54—35 
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Mr. Hruska. That is an increase of 32,500, for which you are asking 
an increase of $700,000. 

General Persons. Yes, sir. That is based on a reenlistment rate 
of 33 percent. Some surveys have indicated that we will not be able 
to achieve that. 

Mr. Hruska. You are saying, in other words, that the 132,500 
might be too low? 

General Persons. Yes, sir. It is based on a 33 percent reenlistment 
rate. 

Colonel CLark. There is every reason to believe we will have a 
more difficult time recruiting any given number of people in fiscal 
year 1955, since there are many factors such as the Korean war and 
the low drafts, which are not motivating the people into a 4-year 
enlistment in the Air Force. 

Mr. Scrivner. Off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 


TRAINING EQuIPMENT AND SUPPLIES 
Mr. Scrivner. Project 444, “Training equipment and supplies,’ 


has quite a bit of detail. We will insert a portion of the detailed 
justifications in the record at this point. 


OBLIGATIONS 
(The information is as follows:) 


Program 440—Training support 


Project 444. Training equipment ard supplies (obligations) : 


This estimate provides for the central sage aig of training equipment, 
supplies, and literature for the Regular Air Force, the Air Force Reserve, and the 
Air Force Reserve Officers’ Training Corps. 

The fund requirements under this budget project are summarized below: 


Actual, Estimated, | Estimated, 
fiscal year fiscal vear fiscal year 
1953 1954 1955 
(a) Mark VIII tow reel assembly, complete___.....-.....--- $366, 527 $197, 000 0 
(6) Denms for Mark VIIT tow reels... 329, 743 0 0 
(d) Carriers and spare parts___- siti 353, 868 0 273, 000 
(e) Banner targets, nonradar AT EE 645, O41 1, 074, 000 843, 000 
(f) Banner targets, radar reflective................-- nicnbe Wet 5, 935 0 1, 895, 000 
(h) Training film reprints 182, 007 200, 000 300, 000 
(i) Modification, mobile training RES «0g seccdbseshanndtnant 2, 505, 862 2, 752, 000 3, 347, 000 
(j) Adapter kits, Navy device 15-J-Ic_........--...-....... 160, 908 0 0 
(k) Modification, OQ-19 target airplanes_._.......-...-..--- 0 129, 000 0 
(1) Modification, Z-1 A-48-100 trainer... 4, 437 0 0 
(m) AN/CPN-4 target 506, 867 0 0 
(o) Ultrasonic maps 250, 000 296, 000 432, 000 
(p) Continental Air Command training supplies and equip- : 
ment 328, 000 271, 000 270, 000 
(q) Air T raining Command training supplies and equipment 1, 836, 702 1, 217, 000 231, 000 
(r) Air University training supplies and equipment ___- 104, 289 95, 000 0 
(s) Ist destination 68, 133 &5, 000 106, 000 
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Mr. Scrivner. Who will discuss project 444, General Asensio? 

General Asensto. Colonel Clark, sir. 

Colonel Cuark. We can begin with page 137; $142,000 is required 
for the fighter tow reels. 

If you would like, sir, we can go onto the highlights. 


BANNER TARGETS 


Items (e) and (f) are the banner targets. There is a requirement 
for $2,738,000, which is an increase of $1,664,000. The requirement 
is based upon the number of pilots to be assigned fighter-type aircraft 
as of sar am year 1956. 

The requirement has long existed for a satisfactory radar-reflective 
target for the training of pilots in the use of radar gunsights. Such a 
target has been developed and is available for procurement. 

This estimate gives consideration to on-hand stocks of nonreflective 
targets, and is based on a preponderance of radar-reflective targets for 
fiscal year 1955. That is the largest single item of increase this fiscal 
year. 

On page 138 is the comparative cost of the non-radar-reflective 
target and the radar-reflective target, showing a 100-percent increase 
on the unit cost. 

MOBILE TRAINING UNITS 


Mr. Scrivner. What did you have last year for your “Modification 
of mobile training units?” 

Colonel CLark. $3,347,000 is required in fiscal year 1955, or 
$595,000 more than in fiscal year 1954. 

Mr. Scrivner. How much was it for 1954? 

Colonel $2,752,000. 

Mr. Scrivner. Why is there this increase? 

Colonel CLark. The requirement in the first place is related directly 
to the aircraft modification program. 

We have in fiscal year 1954, 95 mobile training units. Fiscal year 
1955 calls for 175 mobile training units. That is the increase. The 
biggest single item is the modernization of the B-36 mobile training 
unit, 

Mr. Scrivner. Why would there be an increase in the B-36 at this 
stage of the game? 

olonel CLark. The B—36’s are going through a recycling program, 
a modernization program. On the B—36 mobile training unit certain 
systems must be modified to stay in phase with the modified aircraft. 

Mr. Scrivner. Are there any questions? 


AIR TRAINING COMMAND, TRAINING SUPPLIES AND EQUIPMENT 


Mr. Hruska. What accounts for the large drop in the “Air Training 
Command, training supplies and equipment,’ from $1,217,000 to 
$270,000? 

Colonel Ciark. The items of training equipment previously funded 
for in this area are now included in tables of equipment and are being 
funded under the Air Materiel Command. 


Mr. Hruska. That has been a progressive drop, has it not, over the 


last 2 years? 


Colonel CLarK. That is correct, sir. 


Mr. Hruska. That is all. 


Base MAINTENANCE AND OPERATIONS 


Mr. Scrivner. We come next to project 448, “Base maintenance 


and operations.” 


Who is the witness on this item, General Asensio? 
_ General Asensto. Colonel Clark is again the witness on the details, 


sir. 


OBLIGATIONS 


Mr. Scrivner. At this point in the record we will insert a portion 


of the detailed justifications. 


(The information is as follows:) 


Program 440—Training support 


Project 448. Base maintenance and operations (obligations) : 


1953 actual 
1954 estimate __ 
1955 estimate __ 


1 


$148, 858, 954 
59, 758, 000 
167, 000, 000 


This estimate provides for the maintenance and operation of facilities in support 
of those training programs of the United States Air Force which are concerned 
with the training of individuals rather than organizations. 
programs involved, and associated fund requirements, are summarized in the 


following table: 


The various training 


year Fiscal year Fisevl year 
Activity 1953, 1954, 1955, 
actual estimate estimate 
training $12, 495,730 | $12,131,000 | $12, 193, 006 
cat 37, 701, 413 35, 815, 000 35, 185, 000 
(c) Flying training... « scecahiougell baie 95, 882, 389 99, 326, 000 99, 752, 000 
(1) Government-operated stations (66, 024, 846)| (65, 226,090)| (64, 196, 000) 
(2) Contractor-operated (29, 857, 543); (34, 100,000)| (35, 556, 000) 
(d) Professional training : : = x 4, 984, 000 4, 876, 000 
(e) AF Reserve Officers’ Training Corps activities i 810, 000 750, 000 
(f) USAF Civil Air Patrol liaison offices....... - & 473, 000 564, 000 
(g) AF Reserve program , 766 19, 022, 000 22, 609, 000 
(1) Flying and support training units_----- (10, 161,624)| (14,061,000)| (18, 065, 000) 
(2) Air Reserve centers. - - EEE (1, 508, 972) (1, 943, 000) (1, 807, 000) 
(3, 096, 053) (3, 018, 000) (2, 737, 000) 
166, 980, 943 172, 561, 000 175, 929. 000 
Less reimbursements... 18, 121, 989 12, 803, 000 8, 929, 000 
Total direct obligations. .-.........------ Saie mae 148, 858, 954 | 159, 758, 000 167, 000, 000 


Mr. Scrivner. You show an increase of about $8 million. 


REIMBURSEMENTS 


I note at the bottom of your detail that reimbursements have 
dropped from $12.8 million last year to $8.9 million for 1955, which is 


almost equal to your increase. 
ments? 


Why is there a drop in reimburse- 


Colonel Ciark. A reduction of Mutual Defense Assistance Program 


training in fiscal year 1955. 


As a matter of principle, the MDAP 


| 
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training is within the flying training program rates. As the MDAP 
phases downward we replace the student with a USAF student and 
retain the same production. 


BASIC MILITARY TRAINING 


Mr. Scrivner. On page 4-143 we are discussing your first item of 
“Basic military training,’ wherein you request $12,193,000. 

We see there a civilian man-year requirement of 2,385 man-years, 
with pay amounting to $8,638,000. 

What are these 2,300 civilians doing? 

Colonel Cuiark. Civilian personnel under project 448 are required 
for the operation of the airbase. 

Mr. Scrivner. On which the basic military training takes place? 

Colonel CLark. Yes, sir; on which the basic military training takes 
place. That is distinguished from civilian personnel in the student 
training groups. 

CIVILIAN PERSONNEL 


Mr. Scrivner. What do these people do? 

Colonel CLark. They maintain and operate the airbase. 

Mr. Scrivner. That is what you said; but what do they do? 

Colonel CLtark. They work in air installations. They are mainte- 
nance people. There is maintenance of buildings, grounds, and roads. 
They are used in messhalls. They are clerical personnel and adminis- 
trative personnel. They are civilian personnel within the base 
structure. 

Mr. Scrivner. That all means something to you. I asked what I 
thought was one simple question: What do these people do? We are 
talking about maintenance and operations. What do they do to main- 
tain and operate? Are they plumbers, electricians, guards? 

Colonel CLark. We have plumbers, electricians, carpenters, welders, 
and maintenance personnel for equipments including aircraft. 

Mr. Scrivner. What I am trying to do is to get away from the 
word “maintenance.”’” The committee knows what maintenance 
means. I am trying to get some information in the record so that 
anyone reading it will have some idea of why we have to have 2,385 
civilians around these bases where basic military training is taking 
place. 

Colonel Ciarx. I am sorry, sir. 

Mr. Scrivner. When you say “maintenance of aircraft’? that does 
not give any picture at all to anyone who does not know what the 
program is. What do these men do to maintain the aircraft? 

Colonel Ciark. Principally, in the aircraft maintenance area these 
civilian personnel are used in the base shops in their skills. 

Mr. Scrivner. Are they mechanics? 

Colonel Ciark. Such skills as mechanics, metalworkers, welders, 
instrument repairmen, and so on. 

Mr. Scrivner. Now we are getting some place. 

Colonel Ciark. In the area of the air installations we have the 
skills of carpenters, painters, welders, plumbers, electricians, and 
roads and ground people, which would include using the road equip- 
ment for the maintenance and repair of roads. 


544 
NONPERSONNEL EXPENSES 


Mr. Scrivner. What are the nonpersonnel expenses of $3% million 
which are included here? 

Colonel CLarkx. The nonpersonnel expenses are for items which 
would include utilities, water, electricity, and fuel used for heating 
buildings. It also includes the local purchase, the purchase from the 
local merchants, of supplies and equipment which have been deter- 
mined by the Air Materiel Command as being more economically 
procured through local procurement. 


TECHNICAL TRAINING 


Mr. Scrivner. That leads us to a consideration of item B, “Techni- 
cal training,” for which you request $35,185,000. What did you have 
in 1954? 

Colonel Ciark. There is a reduction of $630,000. In fiscal year 
1954 we had $35,815,000. This is a decrease of $630,000. 


CIVILIAN MAN-YEARS 


Mr. Scrivner. Under this program you show a requirement for 
6,556 civilian man-years. What will these 6,556 civilians be doing? 

Colonel CLark. These 6,556 civilians fall in the same categories 
I have just explained, except that there will be a greater emphasis 
in the area of civilian personnel for the maintenance of aircraft, in 
all the skills which I have described, in the base shops. 

Mr. Scrivner. These will be civilian personnel on bases where 
technical training is given? 

Colonel Ciarx. That is correct, sir; in the 7 technical training 
bases. 

Mr. Scrivner. There were two on the basic? 

General Persons. Two basic stations and 7 technical training 
stations. 

FLYING TRAINING 


Mr. Scrivner. How many flying training stations are there? 

Colonel CLark. Thirty-one for fiscal year 1955. 

Mr. Scrivner. For these 31 for your civilian personnel you are 
asking $99,752,000, and you show a requirement of 12,253 man-vyears, 
a slight decrease under last year. Here you are requesting $47,345,000 
for pay, but vou show $16 million for nonpersonnel expenses, which 
seems rather large. 

Colonel CLark. That is a reduction of $944,000 from fiscal year 
1954 for the Government-operated stations. 
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MAJOR ITEMS OF NONPERSONNEL EXPENSES 


Mr. Scrivner. At this point in the record will you insert some 
examples of your major items of expenditure for nonpersonnel expenses 
under the flying training program? 

General Asensio. They will be inserted, sir. 

(The information is as follows:) 


Major items of nonpersonncl expense incurred under the flying training program 
are: 

(a) Local purchase of items normally available through the Generel Services 
Administration, commercie| distribution systems (Federal supply schedules) or 
by ‘‘off the shelf’? purchase from commercis sources, such as: Oil and g-soline 
for ground powered motor vehicles; fuels for space heeting and cooking; supplies 
and materials for reel property maintenance, including: paint, roofing, gless, 
cement, gravel, asphalt, pipe fittings, electrical wiring and fixtures, wax and 
solvents; office supplies end equipment. 

(b) Maintenance by contract of office machines, certain vehicles, and other 
equipment. 

(c) Le: sing of bombing and gunnery ranges, administretive and other spz.ce. 

(d) Rental of electrical accounting machines utilized in the maintenance of 
personnel records, supply control, stetisticel reporting and similar activities. 

(ec) Ch: rges for utility services, including water, electricity, gas, sewage disposal 
and refuse removal services. 

(f) Contractor technicians whose services are required in the operation of 
flight simulators. 

(g) The maintenance of real property facilities by contract. Typical projects 
funded under this category of expense are: (1) Repair of roofs; (2) Painting of 
buildings; (3) Maintenance work on water and electrical distribution systems; 
and, (4) Repair of gasoline distribution systems. 

(h) Charges for communication services, including switchboard and equipment 
rentals, telegraph services, telephone and toll charges, costs for leased circuits and 
postage. 

(7) Commercial transportation costs for the shipment of aircraft engines from 
Air Force installations to the depot for repair; transportation of supplies, equip- 
ment and coal; and shipment of household goods. 

(j) Laundry and dry cleaning of Government property by commercial establish- 
ments or other Government facilities. 

(k) Employer’s social security contributions. 

(1) Travel of base maintenance and operations personnel in support of training, 
inspection and operational missions. 

(m) Other nonpersonnel expenses associated with the flying training program, 
including funds to reimburse the Civil Aeronautics Administration for the opera- 
tion of approach control towers at Bryan and Perrin Air Force Bases. 


CONTRACTOR-OPERATED SCHOOLS 


Mr. Scrivner. We come down to an item which always raises a 
great deal of interest, the “Contractor-operated schools.’ What is 
taught at these schools, and why is there the expenditure of $35 
million? 

AS pa Persons. Primary flying training is taught at the contract 
schools. 

Mr. Scrivner. Do you find that more economical than to teach 
primary training on the military bases with your own personnel? 

General Persons. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Scrivner. How many primary flying training schools will be 
used in this program during fiscal year 1955? 
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General Persons. Nine. 
Mr. Scrivner. At this point in the record please include the list of 
schools, their locations, and the allocation of funds thereto. 


(The information is as follows:) 
Estimated obligations 


Name and location of school fiscal year 1955 
Bainbridge Air Base, Bainbridge, Oa... $3, 955, 000 
Bartow Air Base, Bartow, 3, 817, 000 
Columbus Air Force Base, Columbus, Miss-_-_-------—---- _...... 8, 969, 000 
Graham Air Base, Marianna, 3, 929, 000 
Malgen Air Base, Mawen, 
Marana Air Base, Marana, 


PROFESSIONAL TRAINING 


Mr. Scrivner. Item D is professional training, for which you 
request $4,876,000. What type of training is this? How many are 
involved? Where is it given? What do the 913 men do at a cost of 
$3,263,000? 

Colonel CLark. The professional training category is $4,876,000, or 
a decrease of $108,000 from fiscal year 1954, and is for the operation of 
Maxwell Air Force Base and the Institute of Technology at Wright- 
Patterson Air Force Base. 

The student load remains constant from the fiscal year 1954 load, 
of about 2,130 students. 

The civilian utilization in the professional training is the same as I 
nave described for the basic and technical training for the Maxwell 
Air Force Base. It includes the skills I have described previously, 
except that it is just Maxwell Field. 

Pay of civilian personnel is reduced by $43,000. The nonpersonnel 
cost is reduced $65,000. - 


RESERVE OFFICER TRAINING 


Mr. Scrivner. We have detailed information here before us relative 
to the Air Force Reserve Officers’ Training Corps activities. 


CIVIL AIR PATROL LIAISON OFFICES 


Item F is the Civil Air Patrol liaison offices, for which you request 
$564,000. You use 61 civilians in connection with this. 

What dividends are we getting from participation in the Civil Air 
Patrol program? 

General Persons. We are getting about 77 percent of the Air 
Rescue Service load in the ZI. We are getting some enlistments from 
the CAP. 

Mr. Scrivner. That was one of the questions I was going to rer 
to. I have seen the CAP operate in our area. I have read the stories 
of the countless times they have gone out to locate some downed 
aircraft and to help rescue any survivors. 

All of that makes a very interesting picture, and I would think it is 
a rather substantial contribution to our present operations, and, of 
course, a greater contribution in case of emergency. 


| 
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In all of these areas we have seen a great number of young people 
starting out at a fairly early age to participate in C AP programs. 
I think in recent vears they have brought quite a few of these young 
men back to Washington to participate in some of the programs they 
have. I do not know how many thousand youngsters are mvolved in 
the CAP program; but it might be interesting to know. 

That leads me up to the statement vou have just made about 
getting some enlistments from them. What can you tell us about the 
number of enlistments we have had in the Air Force as a result of these 
young people participating in the C. \P program? | would think if they 
were interested enough to go into it in the first place that, if everything 
we have been told is true, they would become indoctrinated at a very 
early age with a great desire to serve in the Air Force. That might be 
reflected in the number of enlistments you procure through that 
method. 

Colonel Win. Sir, at the present moment we have 49,000 CAP 
cadets in the program. Those are the young boys and girls 15 to 18. 

Mr. Scrivner. You are not going to get many Air Force recruits 
from the girls. 

Colonel Witt. Well, we do hope to get some for the WAF. 

Mr. Scrtvner. Are vou getting some? 

Colonel Wiuu. Sir, we have a sample survey result which indicated 
that of all types—aviation cadets and enlisted and other types—there 
were 20,000 currently active on duty with the establishment who had 
at some time or other been in the CAP. That was a surprisingly large 
number, considering the brief period of time that the cadet program 
has been operating. We intend to have a 6-month periodic sample 
survey as a continuing matter, to find out whether or not this trend is 
increasing. We were surprised to find that the sample survey 
indicated 20,000 had previously been in CAP. 

Mr. Scrivner. That figure would bear out, perhaps, some observa- 
tions made a little while ago about personal contact being the best 
source of new material. 

As the budget goes this is a comparatively small amount. While 
we do get assistance in these rescue operations and some enlistments 
in the Air Force it might be well to insert in the record some facts and 
figures which would tend to even more strongly justify the appropria- 
tion we are making for this activity. 

(The information is as follows:) 


Civit PatrRou 


Air power for our country requires the continuous participation of American 
youth. The Civil Air Patrol, with its emphasis on youth in aviation, is engaged 
in a program of public education and training vital to the maintenance of air 
supremacy. In addition, Civil Air Patrol seniors fly thousands of hours annually, 
without any pay, in search of missing planes, in aid of civil defense, evacuating 
persons in need of medical care, maintaining flood and forest fire patrols, and air- 
lifting food to people stranded by earthquakes, fire, or storm. 

A detailed analysis of the Civil Air Patrol reveals many direet and indirect 
benefits to the country as a whole and the Air Force in particular from its activities. 

The more apparent benefits stem from the senior program. There are 36,000 
seniors of whom 10,000 are pilots and 1,100 observers. One of their main fune- 
tions is to assist the Air Rescue Service in its air rescue operations. 

During calendar year 1953, Civil Air Patrols’ volunteers participated in 96 
ordered air rescue missions, flying 6,505 sorties, for a total of 12,290 flying hours. 
In 18 instances the objective of the search was located by CAP aircraft. 


| 
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As participants in the civil defense effort, the seniors flew more than 100 Ground 
Observer Corps missions during 1952 and 1953, to aid the Air Defense Command 
in training filter-center personnel and civilian members of the Ground Observer 
Corps. 

Another activity of the senior program, and one on which all others rely, is the 
operation of a nationwide communications network. It consists of approximately 
2,400 fixed radio stations and 4,000 mobile radio stations across and up and down 
the entire United States. Actually, there are three separate radio networks, 
the National, the Regional, and the Wing. These stations are used for training 
oUrpOses as well as for transmission of official messages relating to the Civil Air 

,atrol. 

Finally, there are other benefits which are less apparent. In this regard, the 
citizenship training of American youth cannot be overlooked The graduate 
Civil Air Patrol cadet has received a very fine background in general aviation 
education and has been directly motivated to serve his country. Approximately 
20,000 USAF airmen on active duty have received Civil Air Patrol training prior 
to joining the Air Force. A study conducted at Lackland Air Force Base has 
indicated that this training both motivated youth to enlist in the Air Force and 
helped in their adjustment to military life. 

The continued expansion of the Civil Air Patrol will! do much to renew the 
interest of the youth of America in aviation and thereby provide an ever-increasing 
reservoir of airminded and patriotic citizens. 


AIR FORCE RESERVE PROGRAM 


Mr. Scrivner. Next is the ‘Air Force Reserve program,” calling 
for an expenditure of $22,609,000. Of this $17,909,000 is for pay 
of 4,583 man-years, which is a little better than a 1,000 increase in 
man-years over last year, and a little more than $4 million increase in 
cost. 

Why is there this increase? Is it due to an increase in the Air 
Force Reserve program or in the number of participants? 

Colonel CLark. Sir, the aircraft inventory for fiscal year 1955 is 
756 aircraft as compared to 469 in fiscal year 1954. The flying-hour 
program in fiscal vear 1955 is 194,250 as compared to the flying-hour 
program of 155,123 in fiscal vear 1954. 

As a matter of interest, by this last December we had flown one-half 
of the entire hours programed for fiscal year 1954, So with the 
increased number of aircraft we have to maintain, and the associated 
hour increase, we require the civilian personnel to maintain those 
flying-hours for the flying units. 

Mr. Scrivner. What do these 4,500 civilians do? 

Colonel Ciark. These personnel are predominantly for the mainte- 
nance of aircraft. They include the mechanics, the structural repair 
personnel, the instrument men, the engine mechanics, the metal 
workers, the welders, and so forth, in that area, to support the flying- 
program. 

OTHER THAN PERSONNEL EXPENSES 


Mr. Scrivner. What is included in the $4,700,000 for “Other than 
personnel expenses’? I suppose you have to have some communica- 
tions. 

Colonel CLark. That is to support the units. 

Mr. Scrivner. You have to pay some rent. You have light, heat, 
and fuel. What supplies would that cover? 

Colonel CLtark. The local purchase supplies would include such 
things as the fuel for motor vehicles and heating. We are also pur- 
chasing paints, office supplies, and some types of equipment authorized 
for local procurement. Other items of nonpersonnel expense include 
the costs of transportation and utilities services. 
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DIRECT OBLIGATIONS BY CATEGORIES OF EXPENSE 


Mr. Scrivner. Although some of the figures are a repetition there 
appears on page 4-152 of the detailed justifications another recap of 
the requirement for $167 million, which summarizes to a degree some 
of the programs we have been discussing. It might be well to insert 
that page in the record at this point. 

(The information is as follows:) 


440—TRAINING Support 


Project 448—Base maintenance and operations 


Fiscal year | Fiscal year 
1954, esti- | 1956, esti- 
mate mate 


Fiscal year 


Category of expense 1953, actual 


| 
1. Pay of civilian personnel - | $97, 847, 507 , 393, 000 | $103, 239, 000 
2. Local purchase of supplies, materials, and equipment_...._| 18, 293, 963 , 236, 000 | 14, 621, 000 
3. Contractor-operated primary flying training schools 29, 857, 34, 100, 000 | 35, 556, 000 
4. Contractual maintenance of equipment ; 362, 000 | 375, 000 
5. Leased real property rentals nee 643, 000 | 703, 000 
6. Electrical accounting machine rentals. _- 5 656, 000 
7. Purchased utilities =a : | 5, 6, 139, 000 
8. Operator technicians and technical instructors_-. 1, 278, 000 
9. Real property maintenance by contract 940, 000 
10. Commercial communications ___.___.._-_- ; 2, 1, 979, 000 
11. Commercial transportation of things. 3,7 3, 898, 000 
12. Laundry and dry cleaning. 1, 297, 000 


13. Federal Insurance Contribution Act. 
15, Estimate of travel requirements. 3,6 
16. Other nonpersonne] expenses. 


3, 429, 
750, 000 33, 000 


172, 561,000 | 175, 929, 000 


Total direct obligations. 148,858,954 | 159,758,000 | 167, 000, 000 


The gross requirement for fiscal year 1955 under this budget project is $175,- 
929,000; however, the amount required from funds appropriated is reduced to 
$167 million due to anticipated reimbursements of $8,929,000. In relation to 
reimbursements, it is expected that $7,020,000 will be realized for the training of 
students entering under the mutual defense assistance program, and the remainder 
$1,909,000 will be received for services furnished to United States Air Force mili- 
tary and civilian personnel, civilian contracting companies, and other Govern- 
ment agencies. 


Mr. Scrivner. That concludes project 448. 


AFTERNOON SESSION 


Mr. Scrivner. The committee will come to order. 


Masor Repairs AND Minor Construction 


We will proceed to discuss project 449, “Major repairs and minor 
construction.” 

At the outset I wish somebody would give a good clear, finite defini- 
tion of major repairs and minor construction. Where does one stop 
and the other begin? 

Colonel Honss. Major repairs is defined as the repair, or restora- 
tion of existing facilities to a condition substantially equivalent to 
their condition at the time they were built. 


636 S72. 000 
21, 987 295, 293, 000 
41, 366 
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Minor construction, as used in this program, covers alterations to 
existing facilities, or conversion of existing facilities to another use, 
additions to buildings or structures, or the erection of a new facility 
separate and apart from an existing facility. 


UNFORESEEABLE PROJECTS 


Mr. Scrivner. We had a program yesterday under 439 where we 
were discussing a request for funds for unforeseeable projects. You 
gave an example of modifying some work done at Tinker Field. That 
was under logistical support, where project 449 is under training sup- 
port, and we find again a request for approximately 10 percent of the 
entire sum, $4 million for unforeseeable projects. 

The explanation given of the work at Tinker Field did not quite 
measure up to what I would feel is an unforeseeable project. 

What do you have in this category under training support as an 
unforeseeable project? What did vou have last vear? 

Colonel Hosss. I have a couple of examples of projects that came 
up during the current fiscal vear, 1954, which were not foreseeable 
at the time that the 1954 budget was prepared. 

At Connally Air Force Base, Tex., in connection with the basic 
observer course, which involved the transfer of an activity formerly 
conducted at Mather Air Force Base, it was necessary to modify 
three buildings for weapons training, and to provide certain security 
measures in the way of a chain-link fence and floodlighting around 
those buildings to provide security for the training aids used. 

Mr. Scrivner. What was unforeseeable about that? 

Colonel Hopss. At the time the 1954 budget was prepared there 
was no information to indicate that this course would be conducted 
at the Connally Air Foree Base. 

Mr. Scrivner. Some of these things apparently are not coordinated 
from up above. Surely someone must have known they contemplated 
moving that activity from Mather to Connally. Why would that be 
any different from any other alteration or minor construction? 

Colonel Hosss. It is only different in the respeet that it was not 
included at the time that the original budget was prepared. The 
amount that we have included in this estimate for unforeseeable 
projects is in recognition of the fact that experience has indicated that 
the situation is not static with respect to requirements, and that cer- 
tain unforeseeable items will arise. 

General Asensro. The work done is exactly comparable to the work 
which we can foresee and list by specific line items. For these facili- 
ties, other than that particular amount, and of course the repair and 
restoration resulting from acts of God, we do have a specific indication 
and specific projects that total the whole amount. We are simply 
acknowledging there are others where any attempt to make a list 
would be an attempt at clairvoyance, which is beyond our capabilities. 


TECHNICAL FACILITIES WORK PROJECTS — 


Mr. Scrivner. We will have inserted as an example in the record 
at this point that we can refer to at some future time a list that makes 
up your request for $1,220,000. 

(The information requested follows:) 


| 

| 


List of technical facilities 


Amarillo AF B___. 


Bryan AFB.__.... 


Chanute AFB___. 
Craig AFB....... 


F. E. Warren AFB 


Goodfellow AFB... 


Gila Bend auxiliary field 
Harlingen AFB 


Keesler AFB............ 
Laredo 


Laughlin AFB_________. 


Lowry AFB.. 


Luke AFB_. 
Mather AFB. 


Nellis AFB-_._. 


Nellis AFB 
Parks AFB 


Perrin AFB____- 


Reese AFB._____- 


Sampson AFB. 


San Marcos AFB____- 


Scott AFB 
Sheppard AFB. 


Tyndall 


Vance AFB___ 


Webb AFB __. 
Williams AFB__.- 


Gunter AFB____. 
Maxwell AFB___- 


Atterbury AFB_. 
Connally AFB__ 
Brooks AFB. 
Dobbins AFB__- 


Long Beach AFB 
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work projects, fiscal year 1955 (budget project 449 


Install evaporative cooling for classrooms in upstairs balcony, No. $14, 000 
5 hangar. 

Construct rawinsonde building (navigational aid) - 29, 000 

Provide additional air conditioning for link trainer buildings 16, 000 


T-57 and T-S0. 


Repair to brickwork and foundation walls of 36 permanent build- 199, 000 
ings. 
| Addition to control tower to house additional communication 10, 000 
facilities. 
Provide adequate lighting and air conditioning in IBM room, 7, 500 
building 65 
Provide loading and unloading docks for material......___. 19, 
Replace 3,000 squares of roofing temporary buildings.....___. : 15, OO 
Provide adequate facilities for the storage and safeguards of normal 12, 000 
base supplies and equipment. 
Provide adequate lighting in 18 technical 22. 500 
Provide office space and latrines in base warehouse building $468. 7, 000» 
Modification and addition to Building 6002 Pe --| 23,200 
Addition and modification of existing building to provide addi- 8, 500 


< 
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12, 000 


Relocate distribution point training area, including moven ent of | 15, 000 
| 


Relocate existing VHF/VF, SCR-575 facility to provide for more | 6, 000 
accuracy and to decrease interference. 
Modifications and alterations to base supply office Building 372 12, 500 
Construct base ammunition shop building__. | 33, 000 
Construct shed test stand : 10, 000 
Provide adequate lighting in 15 classrooms ‘ i 13, 100 
Additions ‘and modifications to Building T-4842 and T 1702, print- 6, 100 
ing buildings and laboratories, 
Provide adequate heating system in former turret gunn ry training 6, 000 
shed, now converted to automotive maintenance shop. 
Move and modify Building T-311 to serve as Police Headquarters 8, 000 
Building. 
Construct addition for storage to Training Aid Shop ‘ 7, 500 
Modify Buildings 120 and 121 with storage of nitrocellulose film §, 000 
Renovate and alter Building 150 for paint, chemical and dope storage | 15, 000 
Modify Building 111 and convert to mechanical repair shop 8, 000 
Modify and construct addition to Base Photo Lab Building 9-2 | 12, 500 
Construct addition 12 feet by 38 feet to crash fire station, Building 3-5 §, 000 
Provide air-conditioning system in base weather station, Building 5, 200 


Air-condition basement of Building 458, electrical accounting ma- | L1, 800 
chinery. 


Relocate Buildings T-46 and T-50 to Reclamation Yard______. a8 14, 000 
Construct base communication building. ___- } 000 
Construct weather, modulator building... ___ 30, 000 
Modify Building T-3021 for shop Pere 3 | 12, 000 
Construction of erash fire station j 41,000 
Construct 12 feet by 16feet concrete vault | 5, 200 


Repair exterior siding of 3 radio school buildings | 
Provide evaporative coolers clissroom buildings. 
Repair structural Fire Station Building T-456.__ 


tepair 5 temporary storage buildings _. 35, 000 
Modify existing heating systems, Hangars T-129 and T-170_. | 14, 400 
Construct Acrdemi¢ Building _- | 41, 000 
Repairs to Buildings T-481 and T-482 __ 40, 000 
Add 2 lean-tos to Butler Hangar, Building T-37 : } 9, 700 
Construct crash and structural fire station 20, 000 


700 


Install reroof shingles on 40 buildings i | 


Install] reroof shingles on 40 buildings 33, 200 
Install floodlighting and rewire building No. 1___. el 20, 000 
Alteration to Building T-87 operations. - | 35, 000 
Construct addition to cold storage vault | 36, 000 
Replace floor with reinforced concrete, Hangar Building 345 30, 200 
Repair doors of Hangar 730 . | 5, 000 
Replace rotted window sills and siding, Building 815 - | &, 000 
Rehabilitate Intercommunieations Building T-31._- | 7,000 
Resurface floors and platforms, Building T-120 | 8, 300 
Convert concrete salvage rack to warehouse | 9, 500 
Requirements for miscellaneous small projects, none of which exceeds 63, 200 
a cost of $5,000. An itemized listing of these minor projects is not } 
required of the major commands in their budget submissions, | 


| 
|| 
| 
| 
18, 000 
28,500 
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TRAINING BASES 


Mr. Manon. I noticed your testimony in the overall discussion 
under this program here, and your reference to various fields where 
training is taking place. 

Have there been any special changes over the last year with respect 
to where training is done; in other words, are you still following about 
the same pattern that you have been following? 

General Persons. Yes, with the exceptions which went into the 
record; Pinecastle being transferred to Strategic Air Command and 
Foster Air Force Base being transferred to Tactical Air Command, 
and the primary contract training now being done at primary contract 
schools, as opposed to the one military primary school we had at 
Goodfellow Air Force Base. 

Mr. Manon. What changes have you made at Goodfellow? 

General Persons. We have taken a military primary school out 
of there and spread the load over the contract primary schools now in 
operation, and given them an additional 70 students. 

Mr. Manon. Aside from that, you are going on at Keesler as you 
have and Amarillo and Sheppard Field? 

General Persons. We are continuing the seven technical schools 
as such. 

TRAINING COMMAND 


Mr. Manon. General Harper is the commanding general of all 
Air Force training? 
General Persons. General Harper is commander of all training 


within the Air Training Command. 

Mr. Manon. Now, how does your job relate to his office? 

General Persons. We are the office of staff supervision over the 
Training Command and the Air University. 

Mr. Manon. Where is your office? 

General Persons. In the Pentagon. 

Mr. Manon. Who is presently in command of the technical training 
of the Air Force? 

General Persons. General Eubanks. 

Mr. Manon. Where is he located? 

General Persons. At Gulfport. 

Mr. Manon. Now, is General Disosway the comparable head of the 
other phase of training? 

General Persons. He is. He is the head of flying training. 

Mr. Manon. How long has he been in that job—about a year? 

General Persons. I would say about a year, or somewhere in that 
vicinity. 

Mr. Manon. How long ordinarily does a man hold a position of 
that type? Is there a certain tour of duty, or is he kept there as 
long as his services are especially required for that particular type of 
work? 

General Persons. I do not believe that there is any particular 
tour of duty. It would depend upon the situation, I would say. 
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KEESLER AIR FORCE BASE 


Mr. Manon. Has there been any marked change in the way this 
school at Keesler Air Force Base is operated—any change in the last 
year or so? 

General Persons. We have a new commander there. We have 
just received a letter from Senator Stennis, who recently made a trip 
down there, that was very complimentary of the manner in which 
it was being operated. 

Mr. Manon. I was there one time and I was quite impressed with 
the pomp and ceremony surrounding the operation of the school and 
the changing of the classes, and so forth, the marching to the classes 
and all of that. I do not remember the details. I thought that it 
was rather interesting and calculated to build morale im the Air 
Force. Is that sort of thing still carried on in that way? 

General Persons. Exactly. 

Mr. Manon. Is it really a good way to do it? 

General Persons. We think so. 

Mr. Manon. That is a little unusual. I never saw anything like 
that at any of the other installations. 

General Persons. They have a very tight schedule down there, 
and in that manner they are able to give the student some training 
in drill, ceremony, and so forth, and at the same time have them under 
control and get them from one class to another within the minimum 
time. 

Mr. Manon. You were talking about the length of time one would 
spend in the school at Patterson. What is the length of course of 
study at Keesler? 

General Persons. There are several different lengths. The courses 
average about 6 months. They vary anywhere from 47 weeks to 
6 weeks. 

Mr. Manon. You have some very excellent buildings and some very 
expensive training equipment. Have any special techniques been 
devised which have enabled you to do a much better job in this field, 
or not? 

General Persons. They are going forward each year and improv- 
ing the teaching technique. They have an instructors’ course down 
there where they train each instructor before he is allowed to instruct. 
In that manner they are improving the technique. 


QUALITY OF TRAINING 


Mr. Manon. Do you think the training in the Air Force in all 
branches and phases is reasonably good? 

General Persons. Yes. I think that it is more than reasonably 
good. However, we have not arrived at the 100-percent figure as 
would like to, but we are making every effort to improve as we go 
along. 

Mr. Manon. How do you learn ways and means of improving this 
training? Do you have people from outside sources come in and 
advise with you and criticize, or do you just depend upon the people 
who run these places to figure out better ways of operation? 
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General Persons. We send people to the factories and industry 
to get their ideas, and we incorporate them if we consider them an 
improvement. 

Mr. Manon. This business of training in electroncis is somewhat 
foreign to a lot of people. We used to tinker with old Model T’s and 
all sorts of gadgets, but it seems to me that the average young man 
does not do as much tinkering as the young man of 15, 20, or 30 
years ago when we had not developed as far as we have industrially. 
The average fellow would not try to repair his car now if it gets in 
bad shape. There was a day 25 or 30 years ago when a lot of people 
had a certain kind of basic training on the farm, in the home or factory, 
and it seems to me that we do not have it now. 

General Persons. | still think they get it to a great extent. I was 
talking to an educator yesterday along that same line and he told 
me there are more youngsters in the West and Midwest mechanically 
minded and mechanically trained than there are in the East, and by 
the same token, there are more in the East who have a better back- 
ground in mathematics than there are in the West and Midwest. 
The training in the West and Midwest is due to the fact that there 
are more youngsters out there who have automobiles because there 
is more territory for them to drive around in. There are fewer urban 
areas than in the East. 

Mr. Manon. You think that we still have a considerable reservoir 
of native know-how? 

General Persons. I certainly think so. 


PILOT TRAINING 


Mr. Manon. We had some controversy in Congress last vear about 
the training program; that is, the pilot-training program. The 
original idea of the 143-wing program called for about 12,000 or 
12,500 pilots, or the annual training for that many pilots. I got your 
statement as to what we have now and what you are projecting. Is 
the projected rate 7,800? 

General Persons. Yes. 

Mr. Manon. Does that seem to be reasonably fair and adequate 
for the 137-wing program? 

General Persons. Yes. We certainly believe that is a proper rate 
for that program. 

Mr. Manon. That is not only the official view, but the unofficial 
view of Air Force people, in vour judgment? 

General Persons. From all I have heard, I cannot speak for the 
unofficial view, but as far as my official and unofficial view is con- 
cerned, it is true, and I have no reason to believe otherwise. 

Mr. Manon. You think we can develop sufficient pilots for the 
program outlined to this committee? 

General Persons. Yes. 

Mr. Manon. Thank you very much. 
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Tvuespay, Marcu 9, 1954. 


OPERATIONAL SUPPORT 


WITNESSES 


BRIG. GEN. JAMES C. JENSEN, CHIEF, OPERATIONAL PLANS DIVI- 
SION, DIRECTORATE OF OPERATIONS, DEPUTY CHIEF OF STAFF, 
OPERATIONS 


LT. COL. T. A. FOUTS, JR., OPERATIONAL PLANS DIVISION, DIREC- 
TORATE OF OPERATIONS, DEPUTY CHIEF OF STAFF, OPERATIONS 
Mr. Scrivner. We will now take up program 450. 

Geveral Asensto. Our principal witness is General Jensen, who has 

a prepared statement. 

OBLIGATIONS 


at this pomt page 


PrRoGRAM 450—OFrERATIONAL SUPPORT 


Obligations by project 


cheat Budget project 1953 actual 1954 estimate) 1955 estimate 
| (2) 3) (4) (5 


DIRECT ORLIGATIONS 


| 
Base maintenance and operations 7 | $515, 205, 993 185, 000 $580, 000, 000 
Major repairs and mi.or construction__. | 66, 894, 453 749, 000 50, 000, 000 


Total direct obligations. 582, 100, 446 593, 234, 000 630, 000, 000 


REIMBURSABLE ORLIGATIONS 


Base maintenance and operations. _- 5 | 11, 917, 864 | , 024, 000 13, 641, 000 
Major repairs and minor construction __- 29, 996 0 


Total reimbursable obligations___..__-_- | 11,947,860 | 14,024, 000 13, 641, 000 


| 594,048,306 | 607, 258, 000 643, 641, 000 


Mr. Scrivner. We will hear your presentation, General Jensen. 
GENERAL STATEMENT 


General Jensen. Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, 
the budget program for discussion is 450, ‘Operational support.” 

This budget area is composed of project 458, “Base maintenance 
and operations”; and project 459, ‘Major repair and minor construc- 
tion.’’ Funds in these two projects are for the support of the combat 
and related supporting forces of the Air Force. The principal com- 
mands supported are the Strategic Air Command, the Air Defense 
Command, the Alaskan Air Command, the Military Air Transport 
Service, Tactical Air Command, Northeast Air Command, the Far 
East Air Force, and United States Air Forces in Europe. 
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; Mr. Scrivner. We will insert in the record 
4-155 of the justifications. 
(The justification page referred to is as follows:) 
459 | 
459 


The fund requirements in this estimate represent the pricing of the 
Air Force program for fiscal year 1955 on the basis of forces, deploy- 
ment of forces, base utilization, and requirements for special activities. 

At this point I should like to summarize for the committee the 
principal elements of the Air Force program which must be financially 
supported from this budget area during fiscal year 1955, in terms of 
increases over fiscal year 1954 and fiscal year 1953. 

First, there is a programed increase of 5 combat wings during fiscal 
year 1955 to an end year total of 120 wings. This compares to 115 
wings for end fiscal year 1954 and 106 wings at end fiscal year 1953. 
In addition to the combat wing increase, there are 17% supporting 
groups programed for end fiscal year 1955 as compared to 15% and 
16% for fiscal years 1954 and 1953, respectively. There is also an 
increase in flying supporting squadrons from 95 in 1953 to 104 in 1954 
to 116 by end 1955. 

Second, to support these increased forces and to provide for the 
effective deployment of Air Force combat elements, the operational 
base complex expands from 207 bases at end fiscal year 1954 to 216 
at end fiscal year 1955. At end fiscal year 1953 there were 187 opera- 
tional bases. 

Third, the fiseal year 1955 Air Force program calls for increased 
emphasis upon the continental air defense system. This emphasis is 
reflected by such programed increases as more A. C. and W. sites 
within the Western Hemisphere and the implementation of special 
air defense systems. 

Since the foregoing are the primary Air Force program elements 
which generate the dollar requirements in this budget area, they have 
been highlighted to provide a comparative basis for your consideration 
in evaluating the estimate for fiscal year 1955. 


Bast MAINTENANCE AND OPERATIONS 


We will discuss our requirements in the following order: 
The installation program 
The aeronautical chart and information center 
The Aircraft control and warning program 
Special air defense programs 
Operator technicians and technical instructors 
Rotational movements 
Air combat maneuvers 
Engineer aviation movements 


INSTALLATION PROGRAM 


The first component of project 458 is the installation program. 

The funds requested for this area are to provide support for those 
recurring locally incurred base maintenance and operations expenses 
which may be termed as “housekeeping” costs. The term “house- 
keeping” covers costs for such diversified requirements as those for 
communications services, including the operation of telephone ex- 
changes, telegraph, cable, teletype, telephone, and teletypewriter 
services; operational control and services, including base flight opera- 
tions, flight line service, airways and air communication service, air 
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weather service, flight service, and air rescue service; recurring main- 
tenance of buildings, grounds, airfield pavements, railroads, utility 
plants, and utility systems; purchased utilities, including water, gas, 
and electricity; fire protection and aircraft crash rescue; fuel for 
utilities, space heating and cooking; real property rentals; repair and 
maintenance of automotive and ground-powered equipment, marine 
equipment and installed shop equipment; field maintenance of air- 
craft; receipt, storage, and issue of supplies, materials, and equipment, 
and solid-fuel distribution. 


OPERATION OF CAA CONTROL TOWERS 


In addition to the above, the fiscal year 1955 estimated requirements 
for the installation program include provision for expenses to the Air 
Force for operational requirements of air traffic controllers at MacDill 
Air Force Base and McChord Air Force Base, for flight following 
service at Guam and for air traffic services at Balboa, Canal Zone. 
These services are performed by the Civil Aeronautical Administra- 
tion but are not included in the fiscal year 1955 budget of that agency. 

Mr. Scrivner. Are these new, or have we been provided with these 
in times past? 

General Jensen. These are not new. CAA was budgeting for these 
in the past, and we have picked this up as an Air Force responsibility. 

Mr. Scrivner. Why do not they continue to budget them? 

General Asensio. CAA has established certain criteria for civilian 
service which are incorporated in their consideration of whether they 
will continue to furnish particular services. Last year there were one 
or two stations where they ceased operations and we had to take over, 
and this year the trend continues, sir. 

Mr. Scrivner. How much have you added to take care of this? 

General JENSEN. $699,000. 

General Asensio. The figure that was given to us is exclusive of 
the cost of military personnel. 

Mr. Scrivner. How much had to be added last year for the two 
they had previously eliminated from their program? 

General Asrensio. I do not believe that we have it available. We 
will insert it at this point. 

(The information requested is as follows:) 

Under the CAA criteria for civilian operations, which existed at the start of 
fiscal year 1954, the control tower services at Niagara Falls, N. Y., and Duluth, 
Minn., were to be discontinued. To meet the Air Force operational requirements 
in these areas, continuation of the traffic control services was provided by CAA 
on a reimbursable basis. However, under revised CAA criteria, of which the 
Air Force was formally advised on February 9, 1054, the CAA is resuming the 
financing of these towers April 1, 1954. 

The fiscal vear 1954 cost to the Air Force for the operation of these towers 
through March 31, 1954, amounts to $58,500. 

Mr. Gitterre. Subsequent to the development of this budget, I 
understand there are certain other changes in this area which the Air 
Force will have to absorb, so in the fiscal year 1955 we may have to 
fund more than is included in this budget in this area. 

Mr. Scrivner. The next subheading in your statement is aero- 
nautical chart and information center. 
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AERONAUTICAL CHART AND INFORMATION CENTER 


General Jensen. Funds in this estimate are required to provide 
for the production of aeronautical charts, cartographic target ma- 
terials, aeronautical information publications, maps, terrain models 
and related cartographic services required for the Air Force opera- 
tional mission including air navigation in the conduct of all types of 
piloted and pilotless aircraft flight operations. 

New developments in aircraft, navigation equipment and_pro- 
cedures, and the global mission of the Air Force, are constantly intro- 
ducing new requiremens for charts and aeronautical publications. 

(Discussion off the record.) 


AIRCRAFT CONTROL AND WARNING PROGRAM 


Funds in this estimate are to provide for the locally incurred direct 
expenses required for the maintenance and operation of off-base air- 
craft control and warning sites in the Western Hemisphere. Sites 
located on regular Air Force bases, or in areas other than the West- 
ern Hemisphere, are not included in this estimate as their operational 
and maintenance costs are included in the estimates for the bases 
upon which they are dependent for support. 

Aircraft control and warning sites provide for the detection, track- 
ing, identification, and ground-control intercept of air targets. These 
facilities vary in size and capability from those light-weight early 
warning stations, which are limited to detecting and reporting targets, 
to large stations with a continuous capability for tracking and identify- 
ing air targets and handling numerous simultaneous intercepts of un- 
identified aircraft. 

The fiscal vear 1955 Air Force program calls for an increase in the 
number of off-base aircraft control and warning sites in the Western 
Hemisphere and for increased operational activity at sites phasing 
into the program during fiscal year 1954. These additional facilities 
are to provide for extensions of the present warning systems and to 
provide additional coverage within the United States to fill in the gaps 
in current detection coverage. 


SPECIAL AIR DEFENSE PROGRAMS 


Funds in this estimate provide for a continuation of improvement 
and augmentation programs for the aircraft control and warning sys- 
tem with increased emphasis on the improvement of existing systems, 
increase of crew efficiency in air defense direction centers, extension of 
early warning, control, and coverage in critical areas. The funds in 
this estimate are required to carry out this continuing program and 
the justification material outlines the scope and purpose of each special 
air defense element provided for in the estimate. 

Two of these programs, the Air Movements Information Section 
(AMIS) and the control of electromagnetic radiations (CONELRAD) 
are services provided the Air Force by other governmental agencies on 
a reimbursable basis and provide essential elements of information 
and control to the air defense system. 
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Two other programs, the Air Defense Engineering Services (ADES) 


and the Rand training program are contractual services with civilian 


organizations to provide technical assistance in improving the capa- 
bilities of the air defense systems in being and under development. 

Other special air defense programs, to accomplish electronic sur- 
veys and site selections, are essential initial steps in the implementa- 
tion of the Air Force program to extend the early warning time of 
approaching aircraft, and to provide more adequate tracking and con- 
trol capability. 


OPERATOR TECHNICIANS AND TECHNICAL INSTRUCTORS 


These funds provide for the contractual services of operator tech- 
nicians and technical instructors, obtained on formal contract from 
manufacturers of Air Force equipment, or other commercial concerns, 
who are technical specialists on equipment such as ground radar, 
electronics, airborne armament and radar equipment, and other 
equipment installed in modern complex aircraft. The requirement 
for these contractual services results from the lack of qualified officers, 
airmen, and regularly emploved civilian emplovees necessary to pro- 
vide the technical assistance essential for instructing and training Air 
Force tactical personnel in maintaining and operating the equipment. 

This program plays a very vital part in increasing the effectiveness 
of the striking power of the Air Force, by improvement in the kill 
capability of all-weather fighter interceptors, through the indoctrina- 
tion of pilots in the operation of highly technical aircraft and equipment 
aboard these aircraft, and in training personnel to make possible 
precision bombing in both good and bad weather. 


ROTATIONAL MOVEMENTS 


These funds provide for costs incurred in the rotation of units of the 
Strategic Air Command and the Tactical Air Command to overseas 
locations and return for the purpose of maintaining and improving 
combat readiness and for familiarization with operational facilities 
in overseas areas. Rotations vary from 45 to 120 days in duration, 
depending on the type of unit rotating and the mission the unit is to 
perform. These rotations are not designed as maneuvers but are 
fully trained combat-ready forces available for immediate use in case 
of national emergency. 

In order to maintain an adequate state of fully combat-ready units 
the following types will be rotated to overseas areas during fiscal vear 
1955: 

(a) Light, medium, and fighter bomb wings. 

(6) Medium strategic reconnaissance wings. 

(c) Strategic fighter wings. 

(7) Medium troop carrier wings. 

The funds required by this program are for the payment of tempo- 
rary-duty travel allowances to personnel of participating units while 
away from their home stations as authorized by the joint travel 
regulations. 

The fiscal year 1955 estimate provides for the first time rotation of 
27 Tactical Air Command units to overseas areas. 
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AIR COMBAT MANEUVERS 


These funds are to provide for costs over and above those required 
for normal operations which are directly attributable to the conduct of 
maneuvers and exercises. This estimate provides for the payment of 
authorized per diem and transportation to participating personnel, 
transportation of equipment and for other nonpersonnel expenses. 
Personnel participating in the maneuver are paid travel allowances 
only while en route to and from the exercise area and while engaged 
in the advance planning and critique phases of the operation. 

The maneuvers and exercises are of short duration, usually not 
exceeding 30 days, and are designed to develop, test, and evaluate the 
readiness and combat capabilities of Air Force units performing 
independently and also in conjunction with field forces of the Depart- 
ment of the Army and Navy and/or amphibious forces of the two 
Departments. These maneuvers and exercises are conducted to pro- 
vide for the execution of all air tactics under simulated combat condi- 
tions. Units are moved to a specific location to participate in the 
exercises. 

In order to maintain an adequate state of combat readiness, three 
types of exercises are essential to the Air Force Mission: 

(a) Joint maneuvers (tactical). 

(b) Air defense exercises. 

(c) Strategic air maneuvers. 

The fiscal year 1955 request provides for a Joint Chiefs of Staff 
directed joint exercise. This exercise is a large-scale joint maneuver 
to be conducted in collaboration with other services during fiscal year 
1955. 

ENGINEER AVIATION MOVEMENTS 


These funds are to provide for the costs of the movement of aviation 
engineer companies to various locations within the Western Hemis- 
phere to engage in unit training projects such as those for rehabilitation 
and construction of runways, taxiways, roads, POL facilities, and other 
airfield projects. 

These movements, normally not exceeding 120 days in duration, 
require the movement of a unit with mission equipment to a specific 
location so that the training performed will be similar to that of a 
wartime mission of the unit. In order to develop and maintain an 
adequate state of combat readiness, this training must be performed 
under various climatic, terrain, and soil conditions. This is accom- 
— by training in areas such as Alaska, Labrador, Greenland, 
Newfoundland, British West Indies, as well as in the United States. 
In the selection of training projects, full consideration is given to the 
training of the units on projects which will produce an end product 
integrated with overall USAF construction requirements. 

The funds included in this estimate are for the payment of author- 
ized per diem and for the costs involved in the transportation of per- 
sonnel and equipment in conjunction with these training movements. 

Mr. Scrivner. The request shows that in the fiscal year 1953 you 
had $515 million-plus, and in 1954, $549 million, and this year you 
are asking for $580 million, which is an increase of $30 million. It 
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is about a 5\-percent increase. Some of it is readily explainable by 
the fact that you are going to have more bases from which wings will 
operate, plus additional aircraft warning installations. 


OBLIGATIONS 


In connection with your statement there are some definitions of 
what each of those operations is, so it might be well as a matter of 
background for us to insert two of the pages of the detailed justifica- 
tions in the record at this point. 

We will insert pages 4-156 and 4-157. 

(The pages referred to are as follows:) 


Program 450—Operational support 


Project 458. Base maintenance and operations (obligations) : 
1953 actual Does _ $515, 205, 993 
_. §49, 485, 000 
580, 000, 000 


This estimate provides funds for locally incurred maintenance and operations 
expenses in support of the operational and related missions of the Air Force. 

The operational missions are: 

(1) Strategic air operations conducted by combat units of the Strategie Air 
Command from a complex of airbases located in many parts of the world. This 
mission provides for the organization, training, and preparation of strategie air 
forces for combat, including such missions as reconnaissance, bombardment, 
fighter and strategic support. Secondary responsibilities associated with this 
mission are (a) interdiction of enemy seapower through air operations; (6) anti- 
submarine warfare and protection of shipping; and, (c) aerial minelaying opera- 
tions. 

(2) Air defense operations conducted by the Air Defense Command in the 
United States and by the overseas theater commands, such as Far East Air 
Forces, United States Air Forces in Europe, Alaskan Air Command, and North- 
east Air Command. This mission provides for (a) the peacetime deployment of 
air defense elements in preparation for the conduct of immediate air-defense 
operations against surprise attack on the United States and in the oversea 
theaters; (6) joint air-defense training exercises and maneuvers with other com- 

nents of the Department of Defense and with the forces of other governments 
or mutual air defense; (c) the operation of air-defense systems of radar sites in 
the United States and oversea theaters for detection and ground-controlled 
interception of aircraft; and (d) planning, coordination, and use of civil agencies 
in the air defense of the United States. 

(3) Tactical air operations includes air-to-air combat, interdiction missions, 
and close support of surface forces in theaters of operations. This mission includes 
the training of tactical air units for deployment to combat theaters and provides 
for (a) Air Force cooperation in all phases of air support required by other forces; 
(b) participation in joint field exercises, maneuvers, and combat operations 
utilizing tactical air forces when acting in concert with other forces; and (c) plan- 
ning, training, and the use of tactical reconnaissance crews in photographic, 
mapping, and electronic operations essential for tactical operations on a global 
scale. 

(4) Military Air Transport Service provides worldwide airlift support offper- 
sonnel and materiel for the Department of Defense forces, and operates supporting 
services including Air Weather Service, Air Rescue Service, Flight Service, 
Airways and Air Communications Service, and Air Photographic and Charting 
Service. 

The following commands have been assigned responsibility for the operational 
missions of the Air Force: 


Strategic Air Command Northeast Air Command 

Air Defense Command Alaskan Air Command 
Tactical Air Command Caribbean Air Command 

Far East Air Force Continental Air Command 
United States Air Forces in Europe Military Air Transport Service 
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A summary of the principal program elements related to the operational 
missions of the Air Force which create the requirements to be financially supported 
from this estimate follows: 


| Fiscal year | Fiscal year | Fiscal year 


b 1953 actual | 1954 estimate | 1955 estimate 


Program elements 


Combat wings (end-year position) - ..............--.---------- | 106 | 115 | 120 
Operational bases (end- -yeaft position) 187 207 216 
Aircraft control and warning program (off- base sites)... __| 99 123 | 182 
Rotational movements (squadron movements) .-.....-...----- 45 47 111 
Air combat maneuvers (number of maneuvers). 31 
Engineer aviation unit movements (company movements) ____ 29 40 42 


These principal program elements, together with other applicable program data, 
will be incorporated in the discussion of the following major components of this 
estimate: 


See- i Fiseal year | Fiscal year Fiseal year 
tion Major component 1953 actual 1954 estimate 1955 estimate 
A__....| Installation program ------.--| $4638, 492,099 | $490, 147, 000 $505, 074, 000 
B______| Aeronautical chart and information center..___.-_._- 16, 596, 731 7,479, 000 | 22, 496, 000 
C___._.| Aireraft control and warning program ees 12, 127, 053 15, 288, 000 | 18, 177, 000 
1)______| Operator technicians and technical 16, 677, 164 | 16, 752, 000 | 16, 130, 000 
E......| Special air defense programs......................... 1, 973, 868 4, 940, 000 | 9, 825, 000 
movement... --| 3,230,084 | 2,364, 000 | 4, 100, 000 
G......| Alroombat 466, 072 | 1, 562, 000 | 3, 084, 000 
H_...._. Engineer aviation movements hiccicsaidensadeiaed | 642, 922 | 953, 000 | 1, 114, 000 
Total direct obligations... ........-...-....... 515, 205, 993 | 549, “485, 000 | 580, 000, 000 


Mr. Scrivner. One of the subjects that we should have more in- 
formation and background on, and probably should discuss off the 
record, is your special air defense program. 

(Discussion off the record.) 


CIVILIAN TECHNICIANS 


Mr. Scrivner. You tell us some of these funds will be for civilian 
technicians who are obtained from the manufacturers of certain equip- 
ment to work on some of your radar and electronic equipment. Why 
is it necessary to obtain civilians? What is the advantage and what 
is the comparative cost, and what would happen to these civilian 
operators in the event of war? Would they stay with you, or would 
you have to replace them with military? 

General Jensen. We would have a continuing requirement for 
them, sir. I am not sure what the law is in regard to that, but we 
would certainly have to retain them as civilians or if necessary induct 
them into the service. It would be vital to the Air Force that they 
be retained so that their services would be available to the Air Force, 

Mr. Scrivner. I met some of these men at the installations, and 
while I never ask anyone how old he is, the general appearance of the 
men would seem to indicate that they were beyond the age of induc- 
tion. 

General Jensen. I would not be ready to venture a guess what 
percentage would fall in that bracket. I must agree with you, sir, 
that there are a number in the age brackets that you speak of. How- 
ever, in my travels, I have run into several that would fall into the area 
where they would be inducted. They are young men who have been 
in the service a short tour and have gone out to work for these com- 
panies. 
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COMPARATIVE COSTS 


Mr. Scrivner. What is the comparative cost in having one of these 
civilian technicians do the job as compared to the cost of the military? 

General JeNsEN. We can insert that in the record. 

(The information requested is as foilows:) 

The comparative cost to the Air Force of a civilian technician and an airman 
having a comparable technical skill level is $11,661 and $4,200 respectively. 

The Air Force specialist who has the experience to compare in skill level with 
the contract technician has required a minimum period of 4 years with a cost of 
approximately $20,000 to the Air Force to train. Even then these airmen do 
not fully compare because practically without exception, graduates are new in the 
electronics field, and have little, if any, previous experience outside that obtained 
in Air Training Command schools. Although they have had considerable theo- 
retical training, they sorely lack the practical experience necessary to make them 
competent Air Force technicians. This practical experience can be gained only 
by on-the-job training on actual equipment at organizational level. 

In spite of the efforts of the Air Force to retain these trained technicians, @ 
recent Air Force survey has shown that approximately 32 percent of the airmen 
of this technical skill level reenlist upon the expiration of their enlistments. 
The other 68 percent are lost to either civilian industry or self-employment. 
Therefore, in order for the Air Force to maintain the stabilized skill level required 
for operation, we must continue to use these technical contractual services. 
Continued effort must be made to retain the experience level of these military 
technicians in the Air Force if we are to reduce the number of contractor techni- 
cians and operator technicians in the future. 

Mr. Scrivner. Why is it necessary to have them, and what 
advantage is there? 

General Jensen. The reason we have to get them is because we 
do not have the experience within the Air Force in the numbers we 
need in the expansion of the Air Force to train these people to operate 
this equipment. In the case cf the operator-technician, we just do 
not have the people available to operate some of the equipment. 

Mr. Scrivner. I assume, then, more from what you have not 
said than from what vou have said, that as the Air Force is able to 
train some of these technician-operators, there will be a gradual 
replacement of the civilian by the military? 

General Jensen. That is correct, and we have actually shown a 
decrease this vear over last year. 


ROTATION OF SAC AND TAC UNITS 


Mr. Scrivner. On page 7 of vour statement you state: 

These funds provide the costs incurred in the rotation of units of the Strategie 
Air Command and the Tactical Air Command to overseas locations. 

You do not have anything to do with the decision but you have 
to make the request for the funds. If we had not had the Tactical 
Air Command overseas prior to now, why put them overseas now? 

General Jensen. This is a change in the policy from previous years. 

Mr. Scrivner. | would assume that inasmuch as you say this is the 
first time you have done it. 

General Jensen. We have a certain commitment. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Scrivner. Then, in part, from the discussion that we had 
off the record, what we have been discussing relative to the 27 units 
is a rotational program of the tactical units which will start this year 
to supplement our forces in Europe? 

General Jensen. Yes. 
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COMBAT MANEUVERS 


Mr. Scrivner. Of course, we can understand air combat maneuvers. 

How does your personnel who participate in these maneuvers travel 
to and from the exercise area? 

General Jensen. Usually in the aircraft with the combat elements 
and the troop-carrier aircraft. 

Mr. Scrivner. If that is true why is it necessary to pay travel 
allowance while en route to and from the exercise area? 


RAIL MOVEMENTS FOR 


SUPPORT ELEMENTS 

General Jensen. There are rail movements for support elements. 
What I spoke of prev iously were the air elements. 

Mr. Scrivner. What kind of rail travel? Would it be what we 
would normally know as a troop-train movement? In other words, 
why is it necessary to travel by train and pay in a situation like that? 

General Jensen. There are costs of travel incident to the planning of 
the maneuvers where the staff proceeds in advance. 

Mr. Scrivner. I know. Iam going by the words that you give in 
your statement: 


Personnel participating in the maneuver are paid travel allowances only while 
en route to and from the exercise area. 


That is a part of it. Then the remainder of the sentence reads: 
While engaged in advance planning and critique phases. 


If you are sending so many people ahead to make plans and arrange- 
ments for land and all that, and they have to stay until it is over and 
travel more or less as individuals, that is one thing, but the bulk of 
personnel to and from the area is not of that class. 

General Jensen. I have a witness in the other room who has the 
details of these figures, if you would like to have me call him in. I 
cannot give you the breakdown 

Mr. Scrivner. Let us call him in. 

Colonel Fours. Mr. Chairman, the travel by rail of Air Force per- 
sonnel in connection with the air-combat maneuvers is not normally 
by means of a troop train. In fact, it would be an exceptional case 
where such a movement would be made since the small number of 
personnel involved does not warrant this type of travel. For example, 
GCA, communications, and weather units are small organizations 
which would be moved by rail as individuals and not be troop train. 
These people are normally provided transportation requests and meal 
tickets for travel en route to the maneuver and for the return trip and 
consequently are not in a per diem status. 

It is true that the bulk of personnel participating in an exercise 
travels by military air from their home stations to the maneuver site 
and are returned in the same manner. These people are in a tem- 
porary-duty status en route to and from the maneuver area and are 
authorized per diem at the same rates authorized by the Joint Travel 
Regulations for other temporary duty. The amount of per diem is, 
of course, determined by the availability of quarters and messing 
facilities at all stops en route to and from the exercise and by the 
duration of travel. Travel of personnel to and from the exercises 
will vary from one to several days. 
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The chairman has brought out the fact that we have on all exercises 
advance groups who travel as individuals to the site of the maneuver 
for planning purposes, as well as those who participate in the critiques 
upon conclusion of the maneuver. 

Our fiscal year 1955 estimate provides for travel costs and per diem 
in the amount of $2,403,000 and also includes $681,000 for the rail 
movement of equipment which is not airlifted in military aircraft. 

Mr. Scrivner. Thank you, Colonel. 


PER DIEM ALLOWANCES 


Returning to your statement, General, we have another similar 
situation where you say on page 9: 

Funds included in this estimate are for payment of authorized per diem and 
for costs involved in the transportation of personnel and equipment in conjunction 
with these training movements. 

Here again, what per diem is authorized? 

General Jensen. While they are en route to and from the exercise 
area. 

Mr. Scrivner. Why is it necessary to have a per diem unless they 
are traveling as individuals? 

General JensEN. Where the people move by air and are not moved 
in 1 day, the Joint Travel Regulations provide that they will be 
paid a per diem allowance. 

Mr. Scrivner. I guess there would be places where there would 
be more than 1 day of travel. 

Mr. Hruska. No questions. 


ACCOMPLISHMENTS TOWARD EFFECTING ECONOMIES 


Mr. Manon. The whole thing, General, as I see it is that we in 
the committee can control to some extent the number of dollars 
because we can fix the appropriations, but only through good tech- 
niques of operation and maintenance in the field can we get a dollar 
received for a dollar expended. 

Do you think the Air Force is really on the ball, so to speak, in 
trying to get a good job done? 

General Jensen. Yes, I do. I think particularly in the past year 
we have made some real progress. I know in my own individual case 
that I have learned a lot about what can be done in bettering this 
operation. 

Mr. Manon. This business of trying to get more economy is just 
not window dressing; it is a real thing with the Air Force, is it? 

General Jensen. Yes. As an example, yesterday in regard to 
taking a particular person to a particular area where he wanted to go 
as an individual and wanted an airplane, the policy was very firm 
that he go commercially. That is cheaper than taking 1 person in 1 
airplane, and that is an example of what we are trying to do to hold 
the cost down. 

Mr. Manon. Have we not been trying to do that all the time? 

General Jensen. Yes, we have. 

Mr. Manon. What do you mean to say, then, that you are doing it 
more effectively? What is the point of your statement? 
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General Jensen. I was citing that as one of the practices in being. 
Perhaps it is not one of the newest ones that we have put in. 

Mr. Scrivner. I was out visiting some installations and I had a 
feeling that there was much more pride of accomplishment in the line 
of economy in the last few months than I have seen in the last several 
years. Maybe it is just an old hat that has been cleaned up, which I 
did not recognize. 

Have you had any feeling in recent months that there was any 
more awareness of need for economies, or has there been any directive 
that has come down that has caused you to look at your expenditures 
a little more closely? 

General Jensen. I think that I would have to agree with the chair- 
man. 

Mr. Scrivner. To us it is a refreshing thing to see there is that 
feeling. It made me feel better when I came back from the trip. I 
felt better than before I left. Of course, every one who works at it 
that way is to be commended. 


DIRECT OBLIGATIONS BY CATEGORIES OF EXPENSE 


At this point in the record we might add a little further information 
for those who care to read the record as to the purposes for which the 
expenditures are to be made under this project, and we will insert 
page 4-175 in the record at this point. 

(The justification page referred to is as follows:) 


Project 458—Base maintenance and operations 
SUMMARY 


The fiscal vear 1955 estimate reflects requirements for 71,195 man-years of 
civilian employment as compared to 62,902 and 60,574 for fiscal years 1954 and 
1953, respectively. 

The following tabulation summarizes the obligational requirements for Project 
458, “Base maintenance and operations,” on a comparative basis for fiscal years 
1953, 1954, and 1955: 


| Estimated, | Estimated, 

Category of expense | fiscal year | fiscal year | fiscal year 
| 


Actual, 


1953 1954 1955 


Pay of civilian personnel _| $194, 751,127 | $206, 280,000 | $225, 407,000 
Local purchase of supplies, materials, and equipment_- --------| 140,622, 102 146, 546, 000 145, 486, 000 
Contractor-operated installations. ._. ‘ 2, 515, 882 | 4, 756, 000 5, 419, 000 
Contractual maintenance of equipment ___._.--_---- ; 2, 565, 146 2, 905, 000 3, 087, 000 
Leased real property rentals. 7, 596, 245 6, 820, 000 6, 975, 000 
Electrical accounting machine rentals.._.-------- seats | 1, 415, 531 1, 386, 000 1, 339, 000 
Purchased utilities ame ee 22,084, 000 | 22, 872, 000 
Operator technicians and technical instructors_._._----- am 16, 677, 164 16, 752, 000 16, 130, 000 
Real property maintenance by contract. ._--___----- : 19, 418, 530 19, 941, 000 20, 597, 000 
Commercial communications. 10, 874, 389 11, 753, 000 11, 997,000 
Commercial transportation of things eR EE aE 15, 516, 310 16, 527,000 | 17, 772, 000 
Education of dependents in foreign countries ae tes | 742, 324 1, 523,000 | 1, 528, 000 
Laundry and dry cleaning_ 2, 677, 598 | 2, 684, 000 2, 809, 000 
Federal Insurance Contribution 1, 066, 256 1, 335, 000 1, 554, 000 
Off-duty out 1,019, 937 963, 000 998, 000 
Travel 30, 435, 000 | 32, 093, 000 
Other nonpersonnel expenses | 875 | 70,819, 000 

Total obligations....... 527, 123, 857 563, 509, 000 | 593, 641, 000 
Reimbursements 11,917, 804 | —14,024, 000 | —13, 641, +000 


Total direct obligations___- 515, 205, 93 849, 485, 000 | 580, 000, 000 
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Mr. Scrivner. We will now take up project 459. It involves the 
item of major repairs and minor construction, for which there is a 
request for $50 million. 

General Jensen has a statement on that, I understand. 

General Jensen. The estimate for project 459 includes funds for 
major repairs, rehabilitation, emergency repairs, alteration, and 
minor construction of real property facilities. 

Mr. Scrivner. We have had similar requests. For what proper- 
ties are these funds particularly applicable? 

General JENSEN. These are for the properties that support the 
operational commands of the Air Force. 

Mr. Scrivner. What are those? 

General JENSEN. The Strategic Air Command, the Tactical Air 
Command, the Air Defense Command, the Alaskan Air Command, 
and several others—the Far East and the Northeast. 

It also provides for the installation, augmentation, and rehabilita- 
tion of fixed communications-electronics systems. The work pro- 
jects to be accomplished are of a nonrecurring nature and beyond the 
scope of routine day-to-day maintenance provided from project 
458 funds. 

Many of the facilities being used have reached or are approaching 
the maximum life for which they were designed and continued utiliza- 
tion necessitates major repairs; i. e., roofs require replacement, 
electrical wiring has deteriorated, underground utilities have cor- 
roded, heating systems need overhaul, and pavements have developed 
cracks, raveling, and surface failures. 


PAVEMENTS 


Mr. Scrivner. You use the statement here and say: 
Pavements have developed cracks, raveling, and surface failures. 


We can all understand cracks, but what do you mean by ravel? 

General JensEN. This is probably going to the extreme to say that 
the runway is breaking down. Raveling means that the edges are 
curling up because of seepage and heavy aircraft operating near the 
edge. 

General ANsensio. We always have a line of weakness with the 
bituminous concrete where the surface is next to adjoining land which 
has not been especially prepared. Continued travel on the edges 
tends to break it down so that there is a loosening of the aggregate sep- 
arating it from the matrix, the binder, with the result that there is a 
progressive deterioration of the pavement from the edge inward. 
That is basically what is referred to as raveling. 

Mr. Scrivener. That is the scientific engineering explanation, is it? 

Mr. Manon. That is contrary to the explanation given by the 
brigadier general, because he said “curling up.”’ I think that you 
mean 

General Jensen. Sloping up. Curling is not quite right. 

Mr. Manon. When it begins to break down on the edges, not 
from curling up necessarily, but for any reason—erosion and travel— 
it is raveling. It is a very good word. 

(Discussion off the record.) 


Mr. Scrivner. You may proceed, General. 

General JensEN. As these and other defects develop, they must be 
rectified, to avoid further costly deterioration or perhaps even loss of 
the entire facility. 

This estimate also provides for the rehabilitation of currently idle 
facilities which are required to accommodate the expanding opera- 
tional support mission. For the most part, these facilities have not 
been used nor maintained for a number of years and require extraor- 
dinary repair type work to restore them to a condition substantially 
equivalent to their original design capacity or efficiency. 

Alteration and extension of existing facilities and construction of 
minor new facilities are necessary to accommodate the expanding 
operational support requirement of the Air Force and the changes in 
operational characteristics of modern aircraft and associated equip- 
ment. This estimate provides for such items as jet engine test stands, 
aircraft maintenance facilities, storage magazines, alterations to 
utility systems, flight simulator facilities, radar towers, small arms 
ranges, etc. 

Experience has shown that it is not possible to foresee all project 
requirements for inclusion in an estimate prepared considerably in 
advance of the period in which funds are required. Such requirements 
develop, for example, as a result of reassignment of units, improve- 
ments in methods and procedures or increased workloads and the 
amount included for this purpose has been computed on the basis of 
experience with prior year programs. 

The estimate also provides for repair and restoration incident to 
fires, floods, storms or other acts of God. The amount included for 
this purpose is equivalent to the average annual obligation for this 
type of work during fiscal years 1951, 1952, and 1953. 

Funds are also required to provide the resources necessary to 
accomplish installation of facilities in accordance with the approved 
communications-electronics program of the Air Force. Such pro- 
grams as those related to the continental air defense systems, global 
communications, ultra high frequency and navigational aids, have 
been previously approved and the procurement of equipment and 
associated construction accomplished or initiated from fiscal years 
1952, 1953, and 1954 funds. The installation of certain facilities for 
these programs, such as, the installation of ultra high frequency 
communications facilities in CAA stations, and installations of com- 
mercial telephone and base wire facilities are beyond the technical 
capabilities of the Air Force and this estimate provides for the use 
of contractual services for their installations. 


UNFORESEEAPLE PROJECTS 


Mr. Scrivner. As we study the many pages of the detailed justi- 
fications before us we see here again you are coming in with “Unfore- 
seeable projects.”” This is a new “gimmick.’’ We have never done 
this before. On all of these items now we seem to find approximately 
10 percent for the major repair and minor construction programs. It 
looks like there is unification in preparation of the justifications. 

General Asensio. As could very well be expected, sir. 

Mr. Scrivner. The constant drip, drip, drip of water will wear 
away a stone. The constant repetition of the inability to foresee is 
starting to wear away a little patience. 
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General Asrensto. Sir, the same basic philosophy must be applied 
to each one of the comparable areas, which is what has been done in 
these several instances which have come before you. 

Mr. Scrivner. How has the Air Force operated all of these years— 
and according to their own confession done a pretty good job— 
without having this item in before? How does it happen just this 
particular fiscal year you finally stumble upon the fact that you have 
to have 10 percent to take care of unforeseeable programs? 

General Asensto. We found as a matter of fact, Mr. Chairman, 
that what had happened in the past was that we had a carryover from 
year to year by virtue of not having provided for this particular item. 
Because of the priority attaching to the items which had not been 
foreseen certain of the line items for which we had provided had to 
be carried over for the next fiscal year. We were then in the embarras- 
sing position of presenting to the reviewing agencies, including this 
committee, the same item in 2 fiscal years, even though the committee 
had provided for it already. 

Mr. Scrivner. We have not complained about carrying over. 

Mr. Hruska. It is a work carryover. 

General AsEensio. It is a work carryover, sir. 

Mr. Scrivner. You need to distinguish. When we talk about 
carryovers we are generally talking about money. 

General Asensio. No, sir. I was speaking about an item carryover. 

In other words, we would come up 1 year and ask for funds to 
perform a particular project. Because something unforeseen con- 
stituted a prior requirement on those funds we would come up the 
next year and ask you to authorize funds for the same identical thing. 
We felt that that was a situation which would not be desirable to this 
committee. Consequently we have introduced this particular pro- 
cedure to guard against that development. 

Mr. Scrivner. In view of the amount involved, which is nearly 
$50 million, I do not care to have placed in the record a detailed list 
of all the things vou are going to do under these various headings, but 
unless we do make some check we do not know whether we are elimi- 
nating the difficulty you referred to er not. It might be well if the 
committee could be furnished, without burdening the record, a list of 
the work that is to be done with these funds, with the exception, of 
course, of the unforeseeable projects, which you cannot now list. 

General Asensio. That will be done, sir. 

(Information to be submitted for the committee.) 

Mr. Scrivner. Are there any questions, Mr. Hruska? 


AERIAL PORT OPERATIONS 


Mr. Hruska. I had one question, Mr. Chairman, on project 458. 
Is the air combat maneuvers the category into which the aerial port 
operations fall? 

I refer to the air drop of armament and equipment and supplies and 
troops. I think MATS is connected with it in some way. 

General JeNsEN. The aerial port operation is the unit that fune- 
tions at a MATS base, such as Westover, which handles the loading 
and unloading of the aircraft operating through those aerial ports. 
They are not connected with maneuvers other than as materials might 
have to be flown in and out of a base to the maneuver area. 
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Mr. Hruska. They are not in connection with tactical support or 
in connection with maneuvers in advance positions, or those types 
of operations? 

General Jensen. Yes, sir. If there were such an exercise estab- 
lished these units would be used. For an airhead operation you 
would have to use these aerial port units. We do exercise, of course, 
with the Army in the dropping of troops. 

Mr. Hruska. MATS is used for that purpose? 

General Jensen. These units are used; not necessarily MATS; 
no, sir. 

What you are referring to are the troop-carrier units. You see, 
MATS has a requirement day-to-day, every day, doing this sort of 
thing. The Tactical Air Command has a requirement for this type 
of unit in exercises of dropping materials into a combat zone. 

Mr. Hruska. I understood that MATS was being used for that 
purpose, and I just wondered where they got into the act on the 
combat and advanced-position operations, for the armament and 
supplies and equipment and men. 

General Jensen. I think maybe the misunderstanding could come 
about in this manner: We do have troop-carrier units which operate 
within a theater. For example, in Korea they operate from Japan 
to Korea. ‘They operate every day. People might misconstrue that 
to be a MATS operation, but it is not a MATS operation; it is a 
troop carrier scheduled operation. 

When the Korean war broke out these troop-carrier units then had 
to be used strictly as troop carriers in the initial phase of the war, 
and had to drop supplies and troops and operate strictly in a troop- 
carrier fashion, and not in a MATS scheduled-type of operation. 


Turspay, Marcu 9, 1954. 
RESEARCH AND Test Support 
WITNESS 


BRIG. GEN. L. L. MUNDELL, ASSISTANT FOR DEVELOPMENT PRO- 
GRAMING, DEPUTY CHIEF OF STAFF, DEVELOPMENT 


Mr. Scrivner. Budget program 460 under ‘Maintenance and 
operations” is for research and test support, and includes projects 
468 and 469. 

teneral Asensro. Our principal witness in this area, Mr. Chairman, 
is General Mundell. He has a prepared statement. 

Mr. Scrivner. General, you were not a witness on this last year, 
were you? 

General MuNDELL. No, sir. 


OBLIGATIONS 


Mr. Scrivner. We will insert in the record at this point a break- 
down shown in the justifications. 
(The information is as follows:) 
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ProcrRAM 460—REeEsSEARCH AND TEST SupPporRT 


Obligations by project 


1953 actual | 1954 estimate | 1955 estimate 


(2) 


DIRECT OBLIGATIONS 


Base maintenance and operations--___- on 2 $72, 386, 070 76, 645, 000 $77, 000, 000 
Major repairs and minor construction _ , 623, 22: 2, 100, 000 3,000, 000 


Total direct obligations 009, 292 78, 745, 000 80, 000, 000 
REIMBURSABLE OBLIGATIONS 


Base maintenance and operations Z 963, 664 930, 000 1,012, 000 
Major repairs and minor construction __- 0 0 0 


Total reimbursable obligations. ____- 963, 664 930, 000 1,012, 000 
Total obligations. 7, 972, 956 675, 000 81,012, 000 


Mr. Scrivner. You may proceed, General. 
GENERAL STATEMENT 


General Munpeuu. Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, 
budget program 460, “Research and test support,’ consisting of 
projects 468 and 469, provides the maintenance and operations funds 
for those installations of the Air Force that are engaged in research, 
development, and test activities. 

Commands which conduct these activities are the Air Research and 
Development Command and the Air Proving Ground Command. 

I shall discuss, as examples, the mission and operation of certain 
major activities that are supported by these funds. 


ARNOLD ENGINEERING DEVELOPMENT CENTER 


The Arnold Engineering Development Center, now under construec- 
tion, is providing an increased Air Force capability for research, 
development, and test. 

Of the three major facilities at this installation, the engine test 
facility is nearest to completion. It is being calibrated now and will 
be used for development tests beginning in May of this year. This 
facility will make possible the testing of turbo-jet and ram-jet power- 
plants under simulated flight conditions to very high altitudes. 

The gas dynamics facility is planned to consist of six supersonic 
wind tunnels that will be used in development testing for aircraft, 
projectiles, and missiles designed to operate at extremely high speeds. 
One small tunnel of the gas dynamics facility is in operation now, and 
two additional tunnels are scheduled for operation by the middle of 
fiscal year 1955. 

Mr. Scrivner. These are all under the Arnold Development Center? 

General MuNDELL. Yes, sir. 

The third facility, the propulsion wind tunnel, is planned to consist 
of 2 large tunnels, 1 transonic and 1 supersonic, each having square 
test sections measuring 16 feet. The propulsion wind tunnel is de- 
signed to accomplish development testing of full-scale operating ram- 
jet and turbojet powerplants as they may be installed in missiles and 
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(1) | (3) | (4) 
468 
468 | 
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aircraft as well as full-scale components of aircraft and missiles. The 
transonic leg of the propulsion wind tunnel is schedule for calibration 
in the third quarter of fiscal year 1955. 

Mr. Scrivner. Off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 


DEFINITION OF “‘TRANSONIC”’ 


Mr. Scrivner. General, you have used one word here which might 
require definition. Most of us are conversant with the word “sub- 
sonic’ and are conversant with the word “supersonic” but we do not 
have quite that familiarity with ‘“transonic.”” What do you mean by 
“transonic’’? 

General Munpr.u. Well, the word was probably derived from the 
problems that develop during the change from subsonic to supersonic 
conditions. It is in that area where you break through the “sonic 
barrier.’ We call this the transonic range. 

Mr. Scrivner. In other words, you are going from subsonic to 
supersonic? 

General MuNpELL. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Scrivner. That is where we get the word ‘“transonic’’? 

General MunpDELL. Yes, sir. 


MISSILE AND FLIGHT TEST CENTERS 


The Air Force Missile Test Center at Patrick Air Force Base, with 
its test range, is used for the flight testing of long-range guided 
missiles. Launching pads are located on the coast of Florida, and the 
performance of missiles during flight is recorded by electronic and 
optical equipment installed on the downrange stations. During 
fiscal year 1955, 4 additional downrange stations and 6 radio direction- 
finding sites are scheduled for activation. 

The Air Force Flight Test Center at Edwards Air Force Base, Calif., 
is near the center of the Mojave Desert and on the edge of the Rogers 
Dry Lake. This center is used for the flight testing of experimental 
and newly developed aircraft. It was here that the Air Foree X7A 
recently flew more than 1,600 miles per hour. It was also here that 
the Navy’s Skyrocket flew at 1,238 miles per hour and reached an 
altitude of over 83,000 feet. 

These and other research, development, and test activities are 
supported by the funds in this budget program. 


MISSILE RANGE 


Mr. Sertvner. In connection with Patrick Air Force Base you 
state there are four additional downrange stations. Some of us have 
visited the older installations. Where are the four new ones? 

General Munpe.tu. The Dominican Republic; Puerto Rico, at 
Mayaguez; Santa Lucia, just beyond Puerto Rico; and Ascension 
Island. 

Mr. Scrivner. Are those completed now? 

General MunpEL.L. No, sir; they are not. 

Mr. Sertvner. You are working on them? 

General Munpe.t. Yes, sir. Actually, at some of those construc- 
tion has not yet started, sir. 
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Mr. Manon. Do you provide funds in this request for the activa- 
tion at Ascension Island? 

General MuNbELL. We provide funds for the personnel, some of the 
personnel, who would be at Ascension Island. 

Mr. Manon. Will you complete your construction and so on there 
with the funds requested here? 

General No, sir. 

Mr. Manon. Of course, you are not asking for construction funds. 
I realize that. 

General MuNDELL. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Manon. But it is anticipated you will get the funds otherwise. 
You have some of the funds? 

General MuNDELL. Yes, sir. This is an old base there, anyway, 
which has been used before. 

Mr. Manon. A World War II base? 

General MUNDELL. Yes, sir. 


Basr MAINTENANCE AND OPERATIONS 


Mr. Scrivner. In the detailed ——- sheets before us deal- 
ing with project 468 we have a list of the installations for which 


funds are provided. That list will be inserted in the record at this 
point, together with an expansion of the list telling what is the 
mission of each one of those centers. Finally, there is a breakdown 
of the funds, which shows the purposes for which the money is to be 
spent. 

(The information is as follows:) 


Program 460— Research and test support 


Project 468. Bese maintenance and operations (obligations) : 
1954 estime.te _. 76, 645, 000 
1955 estimate 77, 000, 000 


This project provides for those expenses incident to base maintenance end opera- 
tions of Air Force instsllstions having research, development, and test support es 
a primsry mission end for the expenscs involved in operational suitability testing 
of s.ireraft, moterisls, and equipment. 

The Air Force instslls.tions utilizing research and test support funds are under 
the jurisdiction of two major commends, the Air Research and Development 
Commend and the Air Proving Ground Command, which have primary missions 
as follows: 

Air Research and Development Command.—To achieve 2nd maintein quelitetive 
superiority of m«teriel, to conduct or supervise scientific and technics] studies 
required for accomplishment of the Air Force mission, and to undertake the 
development and recommend the adoption of appropriate new and improved 
devices and systems for the conduct and support of air warfare including eirereft, 
missiles, wespons, techniques, end procedures applicsble to Air Force purposes 

Installations and facilities which have been programed in support of assigned 
missions are listed as follows: 

Headquarters, Air Research and Development Command (Baltimore, Md.) 
Arnold Engineering Development Center (Tullahoma, Tenn.) 

Air Force Missile Test Center (Patrick Air Force Base) 

Air Force Missile Test Wing (Holloman Air Force Base) 

Air Force Flight Test Center (Edwards Air Force Base) 

Air Force Special Weapons Center (Kirtland Air Force Base) 

Air Force Armament Center (Eglin Air Force Base) 

Wright Air Development Center (Wright-Patterson Air Force Base) 

Air Force Cambridge Research Center (Cambridge, Mass.) 

Rome Air Development Center (Griffiss Air Force Base) 
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Atr Proving Ground Command.—To determine the operational suitability of 
aircraft, material, and equipment used or proposed for use by the Air Force. 

Headquarters Air Proving Ground Command (Eglin Air Force Base and 
auxiliary fields). 

The following tabulation shows a comparison of fund requirements by command 
for fiscal vears 1953, 1954, and 1955: 


Fiscal year | Fiseal year Fiseal year 
| 1953 actual | 1954 estimate | 1955 estimate 
Air Research and Development Command __............__-- | $60, 666, 77: $65, 670, 000 $66, 489, 000 
Air Proving Ground Command... 12, 682, 961 11, 905, 000 11, 523, 000 
| 73,349,734 | 77,575,000 78, 012, 000 
—963, 664 —930, 000 —1, 012, 000 
72,386,070 645, 000 77, 000, 000 


The fiseal year 1955 fund requirement in this budget project provides for the 
continuation of activities carried on in fiscal vears 19583 and 1954, at 11 major 
active installations. Although the expenses incurred at the research and test 
installations are basically the same general type expenses supported in all areas 
by base maintenance and operation projects, the basie missions of the stations 
supported are unique. The nature of these missions is such that, in many cases, 
the support dollars are necessary in a larger amount; for example, safety and 
security precautions that must be observed in connection with testing activities 
require support emphasis not usually associated with normal Air Force base onera- 
tion. An illustration of the specific types of activities supported by these funds 
is indicated below by simplified explanation of primary missions performed at 
certain of the research and test support installations. 

The Arnold Engineering Development Center at Tullahoma, Tenn., is building 
toward a capability of making large-scale airframe and full-scale powerplant 
development and operational tests at extreme altitudes and speeds. This 
center has three major test activities under construction: the engine test facility, 
the gas dvnamies facility, and the propulsion wind tunnel. The justification details 
that follow will indicate the magnitude of the electrical support required at Arnold 
to operate these test facilities. 

The Air Force Missile Test Center located at Patrick Air Force Base, Fla., is 
responsible for development testing of long-range guided missiles. This mission 
includes the responsibility of pov facilities for the use of contractors engaged 
in producing missiles for the Armed Forces. 

The missile test center consists of Patrick Air Force Base; a launch site at Cape 
Canaveral, a distance of 12 miles from the main base, and the missile test range 
consisting of individual stations independent in operation, requiring maintenance 
and operations support. 

The Holloman Air Development Center, located near Alamogordo, N. Mex., is 
concerned with the development testing of short-range guided missiles. The 
mission at Holloman also inelides the furnishing of drone-terget flights in support 
of Army and Navy guided-missile programs at the White Sands Proving Ground. 

A large portion of the effort expended at the Air Force Cambridge Research 
Center, at Cambridge, Mass., is in support of the development of an improved 
air-defense system. This work is being accomplished under contract by the 
Massachusetts Institute of Technology, utilizing Government-constructed 
facilities. 

The Air Force Flight Test Center at Edwards Air Foree Base, Calif., supports 
the conduet of extensive flight tests to evaluate performance of aircraft developed 
for the Air Force, as well as for the Navy and the National Advisory Committee 
for Aeronautics. Most of the workload consists of tests of aircraft or component 
parts. However, other tests are conducted utilizing a high-speed track and a 
rocket-test facility. 

The Air Force Special Weapons Center, located at Albuquerque, N. Mex., is 
responsible for development and testing, within the responsibility of the Air 
Force, of atomic and other special weapons systems, components, and associated 
equipment. 

Operational suitability tests are performed at the Eglin Air Force Base complex 
and the associated ranges. These tests are performed under simulated combat 
conditions and include tactical evaluations. In addition, they provide for the 
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development of recommendations for Air Force standardization and improved 
operational tactics and techniques. 

The following tabulation is a comparison of fund requirements by major 
categories of expense for fiscal year 1953 (actual), fiscal vear 1954 (programed), 
and fiseal year 1955 (planned), the details of which are discussed subsequently : 


Actual, Estimate, | Estimate, 
Category of expense fiscal year fiscal year fiscal year 
1953 1954 } 1955 
(a) Pay of civilian personnel__. : _| $52, 695, 798 $51, 284, 000 $48, 092, 000 
NONPERSONNEL EXPENSES 
(b) Local procurement of supplies, material, and equipment 9, 252, 984 8,012, 000 | 8, 687, 000 
(c) Contractor-operated installations 2, 581, 910 8, 402, 000 
(d) Contract maintenance of equipment 1, 027, 017 053, 836, 000 
(e) Leased real property rentals = : 3 109, 966) 402, 000 491, 000 
(f) Electrical accounting machine rentals ‘ 211,514 499, 000 502, 000 
(g) Purchased utilities : 3 1, 813, 039 3, 982, 000 5, 216, 000 
(h) Real property maintenance by contract as 411, 965 567, 000 626, 000 
(@) Commercial communications 5 938, 096 938, 000 1, 073, 000 
Gj) Commercial transportation of things 1, 189, 702 1, 280, 000 1, 203, 000 
(k) Laundry and dry cleaning 73, 101 74, 000 74, 000 
(@) Federal Insurance Contributions Act 300, 797 302, 000 347, 000 
(m) Travel requirements 1, 778, 795 1, 341, 000 1, 170, 000 
(n) Other nonpersonne] expenses ___ - 575, 050 1, 194, 000 1, 203, 000 
Subtotal nonpersonnel 20, 653, 936 26, 291, 000 29, 920, 000 
Total obligations 73, 349, 734 77, 575, 000 78, 012, 000 
Reimbursements = 963, 664 930, 000 1, 012, 000 
Total direct obligations __- 72, 386, O70 76, 645, 000 77, 000, 000 


CIVILIAN PERSONNEL 


Mr. Scrivner. We note here that the greater portion, namely $48 
million, is for the pay of civilian personnel. You might tell us, 
General, if you will, please, what the civilians do, in a general way. 

General Munpe.u. This support budget provides for the pay of 
civilian personnel occupying positions such as accountants, electrical- 
accounting-machine operators, telephone and teletype operators, 
painters, stenographers, clerks, carpenters, masons, electricians, 
machinists, firemen, sheet-metal workers, and mechanics. 


Masor Repairs AND Minor ConstRucTION 


Mr. Scrivner. That brings us to project 469, “Major repairs and 
minor construction.”’ This relates to these facilities about which we 
have been talking. It involves a matter of $3 million. 

You have set out some of the situations which you expect to meet 
with these funds, as shown by the detailed justifications, a portion of 
which we will insert at this point in the record. 

(The information is as follows: ) 


Program 460—Research and test support 


Project 469. Major repairs and minor construction (obligations) : 


This estimate provides for contractual accomplishment of nonrecurring type 
work projects which are required to restore deteriorated real property facilities 
to a usable condition, emergency repairs to damaged facilities, and for minor 
eonstruction or alteration of existing facilities incident to the suecessful conduct 
of research, development, and testing programs. 
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The dynamic and complex nature of the research and development program 
imposes a factor of flexibility which must be reflected in physical plant facilities 
associated with and essential to the program. It dictates an ever-changing 
facility requirement to meet changes in the physical configuration and technical 
complexity of test items. These facilities must be provided on a timely basis to 
avoid costly delavs in the program and to insure maximum utilization consistent 
with the expected workload. Such requirements involve the alteration of existing 
facilities where feasible or the erection of minor new facilities. 

This estimate provides for major repair of such facilities as buildings, pavements, 
ranges, utility plants, and other miscellaneous items. It also provides for renair 
and restoration incident to fires, floods, storms, or other acts of God. The 
amount included for such emergency repairs is equivalent to the average annual 
obligation incurred for this type of work during fiscal vears 1951, 1952, and 
1953. Provision has also been made for unforeseeable projects of a minor con- 
struction or alteration nature. Experience indicates that it is not possible to 
foresee all project requirements for inclusion in an estimate prepared consider- 
ably in advance of the period in which funds are required. The amount included 
for this purpose was computed on the basis of experience with prior year programs. 

Fiscal vear 1955 requirements in suvport of the research and test program 
are summarized in classification of facilities involved, as follows: 

Technical facilities (includes hangars, shops, warehouses, operational 

Troop facilities (housing and welfare) 

Utility svstems (electric, gas, water, and sewerage) 

Pavements (runways, taxiways, roads, storage areas, railroads, ete.) —_ 684, 060 
Emergency repairs (repair and restoration of damages resulting from 

fire, storm, flood, and other acts of God) 39, 000 
Unforeseeable projects (requirements for minor construction and al- 

terations which cannot be delineated at this time in terms of specific 

work projects) 


3, 000, 000 


Mr. Scrivner. Unless there are some questions on project 468 or 
project 469 the committee will stand adjourned until tomorrow 
morning. 

Mr. Manon. Mr. Chairman, I would like to ask a few questions off 
the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 


ARNOLD ENGINEERING DEVELOPMENT CENTER 


Mr. Manon. As you know, in previous years we have had very 
extensive hearings in connection with the operations contract at the 
laboratory in Tennessee, the Arnold Engineering Development 
Center, I believe it is called. Will you give us a statement as to what 
has happened since last year, and any additional contracts that have 
been made, and any significant developments in connection with the 
operation of the laboratory. 

General Munpve... Yes, sir. The present contract for the opera- 
tion of the Arnold Engineering Development Center by ARO, Inc., 
was signed on August 1, 1953, for 1 year. This contract is for 
$8,500,000, of which $4,400,000 is payable from this budget project, 
and $4,100,000 is payable from research and development budget 
program 690. The Air Force fiscal year 1955 budget estimate con- 
tains $10,141,000 for a 12-month contract period beginning on 
August 1, 1954—$4,991,000 of this amount is included in this budget 
project and $5,150,000 is included in the estimate of the research and 
development budget program 690. 

Three major facilities are under construction at Arnold. The 
-onstruction of the engine test facility is essentially complete. Instru- 
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mentation and calibcation is being accomplished now and development 
tests are scheduled for May of this year. One tunnel of the gas 
dynamics facility was placed into operation last fall and two additional 
tunnels of this facility are scheduled for operation at the end of this 
calendar year. 


Wepnespay, Marcu 10, 1954. 
MepicaL Support 


WITNESSES 


BRIG. GEN. OLIN F. McILNAY, DIRECTOR, PLANS AND HOSPITALI- 
ZATION, OFFICE OF THE SURGEON GENERAL 

EARL A. RAYMOND, CHIEF, PROGRAM REQUIREMENTS BRANCH, 
RESOURCES ANALYSIS DIVISION, DIRECTORATE, PLANS AND 
HOSPITALIZATION 


Mr. Scrivner. The committee will come to order. 

Under the general appropriation heading of ‘‘Maintenance and oper- 
ations’ we have before us this morning program 470, “Medical 
support.” 

General Asensio. Mr. Chairman, our principal witness for this 
program is Brigadier General MelIlnay, Director of Plans and Hos- 
pitalization of the Office of the Surgeon General, USAF, who has a 
prepared statement. 

OBLIGATIONS 


Mr. Scrivner. Before you proceed, General, we will insert in the 
record at this point a portion of the justifications, showing obligations 
by project. 

(The information is as follows:) 


Program 470—MeEpicat Support 


Obligations by project 


| 
1953 actual | 1954 estimate | 1955 estimate 


Medical printing and binding 

Medical care in non-Air Force facilities...............- } 

Maintenance and operation of medical treatment | } 
facilities ___- 47, 677, 634 | 

Major repairs and minor construction , 987, 700 | 


Total direct obligations. ..--| 84,377,795 | 68,960, 900 | 


REIMBURSABLE OBLIGATIONS | 
Medical equipment and supplies 537, 934 | 
Medical care in non-Air Force facilities 666, 109 | 
Maintenance and operation of medical treatment | 


Total reimbursable obligations __-._--- an 15, 996, 000 | 16, 466, 000 


Total obligations... .......-..- 82, 466, 000 


{ Pro- 
ue Title 
0. 
(i) (2) (3) | (4) | (5) 
DIRECT OBLIGATIONS | | 
471 | Medical procurement and supply operations_______- + $9R8, 626 $842,000 | $820, 000 
472 | Medical equipment and supplies.__...........-..-..-- 17, 858, 427 | 2, 328, 000 | 2, 549, 000 
473 | Medical education and training s : 1, 597, 727 2,075, 000 | 2,013, 000 
474 535, 000 519, 000 
475 6, 564,000 | 349. 000 
477 1, 710,000 | 1, 898, 000 
478 
47, 734, 000 48, 642, 000 
479 7, 172, 900 3, 210, 000 
“6,000,000 
472 | 0 | 0 
475 717, 000 | 667, 000 
478 | 
15, 279, 000 | 15, 799, 000 
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Mr. Scrivner. You may proceed, General. 


STATEMENT OF GENERAL M’ILNAY 


General McIunay. Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, 
the mission of the Medical Service is to provide the medical support 
necessary to maintain the highest possible degree of combat readiness 
and effectiveness of the Air Force. 

The medical support provided by the USAF Medical Service 
encompasses more than just the immediate care of the patient. 
Included in the scope of the Medical Service are: The fields of pre- 
ventive medicine, aviation medicine, first aid and emergency treat- 
ment, outpatient care, evacuation, hospitalization, and rehabilitation. 

The preventive medicine program operates to provide a safe and 
healthful environment for members of the Air Force. 

Aviation medicine is the care of flver program. It is the “keep 
them flying’ aspect of preventive medicine. Flight surgeons and 
aviation medical examiners are constantly striving to maintain air- 
crew personnel in top physical and mental condition—fitting the man 
to the machine and the machine to the man. 

Outpatient care, first aid, emergency treatment, and air evacuation 
are examples of medical services short of inpatient hospitalization. 

Hospitalization is, of course, the inpatient medical care furnished 
the sick and wounded. 

The last phase in medical care is rehabilitation. Rehabilitation 
from the military point of view is a means of accomplishing the return 
to duty of a maximum number of personnel in the shortest length of 
time. 

All of the elements I have mentioned combine into a program that 
results in the conservation of military manpower. Maintaining the 
health of the command and shortening the length of stay of those in 
the hospital assures that the maximum of available manpower is fit 
for duty at all times. 


DEVELOPMENT OF MEDICAL SUPPORT PROGRAM 


Briefly, I should like to tell you how the medical support program 
is developed. The basic data considered in the preparation of our 
program are the number of wings to be supported and the projected 
Air Force strength in the United States and in oversea areas. From 
this information, the gross Air Force military patient load is deter- 
mined through the use of a hospitalization rate of 1.08 percent or 
10.8 patients per 1,000 military man-years served. This hospitaliza- 
tion rate is based upon our experience of a 12 month period ending 
in August 1953 and is exclusive of Korea. 

The major portion of this military patient load receives its hospitali- 
zation in Air Force medical treatment facilities. A certain portion, 
however, is hospitalized in other than Air Force facilities because of 
the specialized treatment required, or because the duty station is in 
close proximity to a non-Air Force hospital. We must reimburse 
these non-Air Force hospitals for the medical care furnished members 
of the Air Force. 
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Conversely, the Air Force provides a certain amount of care to the 
military of the Army and Navy. The net result of this cross-hospital- 
ization determines the military patient load to be hospitalized in Air 
Force facilities. To the military patient load are added the estimated 
retired personnel, Veterans’ Administration, dependents and other 
categories of non-military patients. Dependents of Army, Navy, and 
Air Force personnel are furnished both inpatient and outpatient care 
when facilities are available. This computation results in an estimate 
of the average daily patient load of the Air Force medical treatmerit 
facilities. Other elements of the workload are developed in a similar 
fashion. The estimated number of outpatient treatments and dental 
sittings is computed from our past experience. 

These workload data form the basis for the major portion of our 
estimate. However, furnishing medical care in USAF medical treat- 
ment facilities is only a portion of the scope of the Medical Service. 
During fiscal year 1955 we will continue the medical education and 
training program which has been active during the past 5 years. We 
will train approximately 9,595 officers and airmen in our Air Force 
schools. In addition, we will train 4,738 military students in schools 
of other Government agencies and 721 military students in civilian 
hospitals and schools. 

The administrative expenses of supervising the medical program at 
Headquarters USAF and at the major commands are included. 

There are funds included in this budget estimate for such expenses 
as maintenance and repair of medical treatment facilities and for 
printing of medical publications. 

Finally, there are funds included in the medical support program 
estimate for the Air Force contribution of such jointly operated 
activities as the Armed Services Medical Procurement Agency and 
the Armed Forces examining stations. 

The scope of the Air Force Medical Service, then, includes not only 
the operation of medical treatment facilities, but also those activities 
which arise out of providing medical care or are necessary adjuncts to 
producing a Medical Service capable of fulfilling the mission assigned. 


PROGRAM AND PERFORMANCE 


Mr. Scrivner. In the earlier presentations we had some very 
interesting information relative to the number of hospitals, infirmaries, 
and dispensaries operated; together with a compilation of patient load 
in Air Force hospitals and infirmaries and Air Force patients in other 
hospitals; together with the number of medical personnel in training, 
which might well be inserted at this point in the record. 

(The information is as follows:) 


MEDICAL SUPPORT 


This program covers (a) medical support of the Air Force, Organized Reserves, 
and Reserve Officers’ Training Corps; (b) maintenance and operation of Air Force 
medical treatment facilities in the United States and overseas; (c) medical care and 
hospitalization of Air Force personnel in localities where Air Force medical facili- 
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ties are not available; and (d) expenses of training military personnel in medical 
specialties. These activities are shown in the following table: 


1953 actual | 1954 estimate! 1955 estimate 
Alr Force facilities, worldwide: 
Hospitals - 115 122 133 
Infirmaries - 68 66 
Dispensaries. 87 86 86 
268 276 285 
Patients wl _ Force hospitals and infirmaries: 
Navy..... 127 123 116 
Total average daily occupied beds__-....-..--.-------- 11,095 | 11, 356 11, 548 
Air Force patients in other hospitals: | ati 
Army_. 1, 634 1, 437 1, 322 
in 128 148 213 
Total average daily occupied beds- -----....------------- 2,139 1, 935 1,845 
Medical service personnel in training in— =i] 
511 635 | 721 
Air Force Medical Service schools... - pecancanmse 5, 444 6, 995 9, 595 
Army and Navy Medical Service schools. ..-.------- —_e 2, 285 1, 856 | 4, 738 


Funds are also provided for (a) Air Force pro rata share (one-third) of the total 
direct operating costs of the Armed Services Medical Procurement Agency; (b) 
the expenses of administration of medical service of the Air Force at the depart- 
mental and major command levels; and (c) the expenses of printing, binding, and 
blankbook work for medical purposes. 


TRAINING 


Mr. Scrivner. You state that you will train approximately 9,595 
officers and airmen in Air Force medical schools. What kind of 
training is that and why is it necessary? 

General McIunay. This training is very diversified. The training 
runs all the way from basi¢ airman training, to qualify them to be 
medical airmen, up to the more specialized areas. It includes officer 
training as well as airman training. 

The officers, doctors and others, who are taken into the Service, 
require a certain amount of training prior to their performance of duty 
at any base of assignment, to equip them to function within a military 
medical facility. That group is included in this estimate. 


MEDICAL PERSONNEL 


Mr. Scrivner. How many medical officers do you have, and how 
many medical enlisted men do you have? 

General McIunay. You are speaking now of the total requirements? 

Mr. Scrivner. The total personnel that you have within the Medi- 
cal Service of the Air Force. I am not concerned about the number 
training at this present time. I just want to know how many men 
you have in the Air Force Medical Service. 

General McIunay. Is it the 1954 figure you wish, sir? 

Mr. Scrivner. Surel 

General McItnay. There was a total medical military strength of 
41,703, as of March 1, 1954. 
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Mr. Scrivner. How many are officers and how many are enlisted 
men? 
_ General McIinay. The total officer personnel, including the Med- 
ical Corps, Dental Corps, Veterinary Corps, Medical Service Corps, 
Nurse Corps, Women’s Medical Specialist Corps, and warrant officers 
is 9,728. 

Mr. Scrivner. How many enlisted are there? 

General McItnay. Airmen who have strictly medical functions? 

Mr. Scrivner. That is what I want to get; airmen or enlisted, or 
whatever you want to call them. 

General McItnay. The total number of airmen is 31,975. 


PERCENTAGE IN TRAINING 


Me. Scrivner. Considering those figures, and what you have given 
us here as to those in military and civilian schools and hospitals, it 
looks like you keep a good percentage of your men in school. 

General McIutnay. That only appears to be true, sir. 

Mr. Scrivner. | am just taking the figures you gave me. 

General McIunay. I understand, sir. Many of these courses are 
very short. 

Mr. Scrivner. Some of them are rather long. 

General McILtNay. You are correct as to the percentage who re- 
ceive some training throughout the year. However, many of these 
courses are very short. 

Mr. Scrivner. Some of them are very long. What is your longest? 


LENGTH OF COURSES 


General McIunay. Our longest course of all the training courses is 
our residency training courses, which are mostly conducted in civilian 
institutions, where young doctors are entered into specialized training 
in the specialties which we require in the service. Because he receives 
this training he is obligated to serve a certain number of years in re- 
turn for that training. 

Mr. Scrivner. What is that certain number of years? 

General McIuinay. It is approximately 1 for 1. In other words, if 
he is in training 2 years he is obligated to remain in the service an equal 
period of time in return for his training. 

The percentage of those who are in training is roughly 5 percent at 
any one time. 

Mr. Scrivner. I do not see how you can work that out to as small 
a figure as 5 percent, with the figures you have given us. 

Mr. Raymonpb. Approximately 50 percent of the students attending 
are in courses of an average duration of 6 weeks. The balance or 50 
percent are in courses averaging 12 weeks duration. 

General McIunay. For example, some of these courses that are 
given in Air Force medical schools are short. There is a course we 
give at Gunter Air Force Base for special training for medical officers 
who are to function as base surgeons. Those are officers who have 
had no experience in that line. We are opening up new bases. There 
are certain things that they must be trained in, in addition to the 

rofessional training which they already have. That course has 
2 a 3 weeks course. 
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Of course, there again, the number of entries into the course might 
make it appear we have a large number at any one time, but that is 
not true, because the courses are of such a short duration. 


LENGTH OF STAY IN HOSPITALS 


Mr. Scrivner. How does the length of time in hospitals operated 
by the Air Foree compare with the length of time patients stay in 
civilian hospitals, for comparable care? 

General McIunay. We have never been able to secure any figures 
as to length of stay in civilian hospitals with which we could accurately 
compare ours. 

The average length of stay in Air Force hospitals for many given 
conditions happens to be shorter than for either of the other two 
services. We know that it is longer than it is in civilian facilities. 

Of course, the reason is that when we place an airman in a hospital 
for any reason—for example, an appendectomy, pneumonia, or 
whatever the condition is—he cannot be discharged from the hospital 
to home care. The only manner in which he can be provided adequate 
convalescent care is to keep him as a patient until he is able to cope 
with things himself. 

Mr. Scrivner. Can you not work out a better system than that? 
Is there any reason why you cannot get fairly close to comparable 
figures by returning the man to his unit in what we used to call light 
duty? In other words, merely because a man is convalescent is no 
reason why he should just stay in a hospital, which is probably the 
most costly place we could keep him. If we could put him in his 
own unit, where he could perform any number of services commen- 
surate with his condition, it would reduce the cost. 

In every unit you have some minor clerical work; you have to have 
people answering the telephone; you have to have people running 
errands; and you have to have people doing a thousand and one 
things that a man who is in a recuperative condition could do just 
as well as a 100 percent physically able man. 

That would accomplish two things. It would cut down the hospital 
load and cut down the expense of care; and it probably would expedite 
his recovery. A man is better off doing something than he is just 
sitting around. 

The longer these men stay in the hospitals the more prone they are 
to stay there, especially when there is any action going on, rather than 
to return to the unit. When they first hit the hospital the thing they 
want to do worse than anything else is to get out and get back to the 
outfit. The longer they stay the less that desire remains. 

General McIunay. We could not agree with you more, sir. The 
objectives of the Air Force Medical Service have long been first to 
prevent the man from coming into the hospital by providing the best 
outpatient treatment ponailita: and secondly, we have emphasized 
exactly what you have just outlined. 

Mr. Scrivner. That is good. Where are we getting 6n it? You 
have just told us you kept him in the hospital longer than he would 
be kept in a civilian hospital, because you could not send him out to 
home care. In nearly all of the units you have your unit medical 
officers. They could watch the man in the postoperation recovery 
just as well as they could in the hospital, 
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It is certainly a whole lot more economical to have the man with 
his unit than it is to have him in the hospital. 

General McIunay. You are absolutely right. 

Mr. Scrivner. Plus the fact that he can be giving at least a little 
bit of service, which keeps him occupied and keeps him from worrying 
about a lot of other things. 

General McIunay. You are absolutely correct, sir. As IT was about 
to say awhile ago, not only do we try to keep them out, but once we 
get them in we do everything possible to get them back to duty. 

Mr. Scrivner. How much progress are you making? 

General McIunay. A great deal, sir. Within the Air Force we 
cannot afford to do otherwise. 

A tremendous percentage of our Air Force personnel are highly 
trained technical people whose training has been at great expense to 
the Government. They are essential to keep the airplanes flving and 
in proper condition so that flying is a safe activity. Sometimes these 
people are some of the few specialists in a certain specialty area 
available at the air base. 

For some time we have emphasized the very program you are 
recommending; getting the man back to duty with his unit, because 
his morale is better when he is accomplishing things and doing a job 
for the service. 

As a result our hospitalization rate, because of the shorter time in the 
hospital, is approximately 1.08 percent, whereas for one of the other 
services it is 1.49 percent. We have accomplished that mainly 
through the very thing you are talking about. 

However, the aim of cutting down hospitalization time so that it 
compares with time in civilian hospitals is difficult to attain. For 
example, if I were to go in a civilian hospital | have a home to which 
I can be sent. If I have an appendectomy I would be discharged in 
a very short period of time. I would go to my home and be a semibed 
patient for some time before I could get up and take care of myself. 
That is the type of thing that is not any more expensive to provide 
within our hospital than in some other type of facility, and there is 
no adequate way of doing it outside of the hospital. 

There is an extension of time over the civilian period because of 
that. We have done everything possible to emphasize exactly what 
you recommended. We are very proud of our results. 


COMPARISON OF LENGTHS OF STAYS AT SERVICE-OPERATED MEDICAL 
FACILITIES 


Mr. Serivner. In view of some of the discussion we have had, 
General AsEnsio, it might be well to request from the Secretary of 
Defense a statement to be inserted at this point in the record showing 
the comparative figures as to the lengths of stay in hospitals for the 
three services, in connection with the figures which the general has 
just given us. 

General Asensto. Yes, sir; that will be arranged. 

(The information is as ‘follows: ) 
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CompaPison OF Lenotus or Stay at Service-Operatep Mepica. Faci.iries 


The average lengths of stay in service-operated medical facilities located in the 
continental United States which were considered in fiscal year 1955 budget esti- 
mates are as follows: 


Department of the Army: Day 


(Data includes Army military patients only. The overall 
average length of stay for all Department of Army-operated 
hospitals in the continental United States is 22 days.) 


(Includes military and nonmilitary patients and specialized cases 
in hospitals.) 


Department of the Air Force medical facilities. _........--..---.------ 14.7 


(Military patients only, including those patients requiring specialized 
care in hospitals.) 


PATIENT LOAD 


Mr. Scrivner. In addition thereto, please provide a table similar 
to the one we had last year shown on page 791 of the hearings, which 
shows the patient load in other service facilities. 

(The information is as follows:) 


Statement of medical care of Air Force military personnel in other Government 


facilities 
Inpatient | 
| Out- 
patient | Total fund 
Medical care by— Average | Total Rate fund require- 
daily number (per Fund re- | require- ment 
patient | days hos- bee ) quirement | ment 
load pitalized y 
(1) (2) (3) (4) (5) (6) (7) 
1,322 | 482,530 | $6.90 | $3,320,457 $3, 329, 457 
310 113, 150 6.90 780, 735 780, 735 
Veterans’ Administration... 175° 63, 875 |......- 959, 768 | $32, 179 991, 947 
Neuropsychiatric patients... (18) (6, 570) 7.40 (48, (48, 618) 
(157)| (57,305); 15. 90 (911, 150) | (32, 179) (943, 329) 
U. 8. Public Health Service___.....____- 3 1, 095 15. 90 17,411 7, 600 25,011 
15 | 5, 475 17. 65 06, j........ 96, 634 
1,825 | 666,125 |__| 5, 184,005 | 39,779 | 5, 223, 784 
Total requirement rounded | oil | 5, 224, 000 


UTILIZATION OF VETERANS’ HOSPITAL FACILITIES 


Mr. Scrivner. In the vicinity of many of our bases there are large 
veterans’ hospitals where they presently have empty beds. They are 
supported, as all service hospitals are, by taxpayers’ dollars. 

ou stated last year you were running into some complications 
which could not be straightened out. Has there been any progress 
made during the past several months as to clearing up some of these 
complications? If not, why not? What can we do to help? 

Your statement was that probably no one except topside in the 
Veterans’ Administration could accomplish it. We now have a new 
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Administrator of the Veterans’ Administration. Has the matter been 
discussed with the new personnel to see whether or not some of these 
complications could be ironed out? 

General McIunay. I assume you are speaking now of the compli- 
cations we sometimes get into when we do utilize veterans’ facilities. 

Mr. Scrivner. That was your statement about the complications 
and difficulties, not mine. You said no one seemed to be able to 
straighten it out. 

General McIunay. The complications we were talking about a 
year ago were along the lines of the number of beds available in the 
veterans hospital not being the entire answer to the problem. We 
must consider the adequacy of their staff to take on an additional 
load; the fact that veterans hospitals provide no care whatsoever for 
any dependent cases; the fact that when we transfer patients to a 
veterans hospital, this length of stay which you feel is so important 
goes up tremendously and we can ill afford to lose our personnel. 

Mr. Scrivner. That could be solved. 

General McIutnay. This whole thing has been considered of such 
importance that the former Assistant Secretary of Defense for Health 
and Medicine—lI refer only to the former because I know nothing 
about the attitude and feelings of the present incumbent——- 

Mr. Scrivner. Do you not think you should know? 

General McIunay. | would like to know, sir. 

Mr. Scrivner. Is there any reason why you cannot? Have you 
ever tried to discuss it with him? 

General Mcllnay. No, sir. If I may finish my statement, sir: The 
former Assistant Secretary of Defense for Health and Medicine had a 
very definite feeling, and we share that feeling, that the policy of 
attempting to use veterans facilities for care of our military patients 
and to accomplish our military mission for the service is not one which 
would produce economy nor is it one which is beneficial for the services. 

We recognize, certainly, that when you have a big Veterans’ Ad- 
ministration hospital, it seems we could just start using those beds 
and perhaps save money and staffing. It just simply is not the entire 
answer to the situation. 

In the first place, as I pointed out in my general statement, the care 
of the patient who is in a bed is only a very small portion of our 
Medical Service. We must continue on our bases an appropriate out- 
patient service to provide all of the diagnosis and treatment possible 
to prevent hospitalization. 

Mr. Scrivner. We understand that. That is not what we were 
discussing. We were not discussing outpatient care; we were dis- 
cussing hospital care. 

General MclIlnay. That is correct, sir. Because of that require- 
ment, however, there must be staff to accomplish that job. If we are 
roing to ship our patients away from our local medical facility to 
acilities elsewhere and still have the requirement for medical care 
that is bound to remain on that base, the end result is a requirement 
for more personnel to accomplish the total job, or else we are going to 
be deprived of the essential medical services locally and the ability 
to take care of any local disaster. Unfortunately, with the Air Force 
those things can happen. There are many reasons why the answer 
to this problem is not simple. 
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Mr. Scrivner. We have heard some of that before. We always 
come back to the disaster situation. Yet if [ have properly observed 
many times the medical men about whom you are talking, as to having 
them available for disaster, are just as remote from the base at the 
time of disaster as any of the other medical people are. My impres- 
sion may be wrong, but I have felt this way for some time. There 
have been any number of reasons given why things cannot be done 
but not very many reasons why they could. [hope during the coming 
vear there will be some more effort made to find out some of the things 
that can be done instead of why they cannot be done. 

Mr. Hruska. Mr. Chairman, I am not quite clear on this. 

Does your medical personnel from your own local facility attend 
these people at the Veterans’ Administration hospitals? 

General McIunay. No, sir. 

Mr. Hruska. Why is there a draining off of medical people away 
from a possible point of catastrophe or disaster? How does that come 
about? 

General McItnay. I do not know, sir. 

Mr. Hruska. What is the point vou raised about disaster? 

General McIunay. I did not state they would not be available. I 
stated that these people who are essential on the base to perform a 
great portion of the medical mission other than providing care of the 
patient ina bed are thereby available to take care of any disaster that 
occurs. 

The importance of the outpatient service is equal to that of reducing 
the length of st2y in the hospital. Not only is the direct cost to the 
medical service or medical area of the budget involved, but also the 
cost to the Air Force in general. 

When we apply the cost to the Air Force in general it mounts 
terrifically for the length of time the man is away from duty. We 
have made very careful studies of this entire matter. We have even 
applied it to definite situations—although not to Veterans’ Adminis- 
tration hospitals. 

What is the result at a certain base not too far removed from some 
other hospital, perhaps operated by the Army or the Navy, when we 
transfer patients? What would the end result be in the cost in dollars 
and cost in personnel? 

Surprising as it may sound, when we attempt to do a thing like 
that we come up with a greater cost both in dollars and personnel 
than when we have a reasonably sized and staffed community medical 
service on the base. The reason why it costs more is that when we 
have that type of local community service, including inpatient care, 
we can provide this proper outpatient service or preventive medicine, 
shorten the tour of time in the hospital, and get the men back to duty. 
We have control over the situation. It is when we lose control of the 
individual and have to ship him away that the time lost from duty 
mounts tremendously. 

Mr. Hruska. Why should the standards for inpatient care be 
different at the hospital facility away from your base than at the base? 

General McIunay. You are speaking now of the length of stay in 
a hospital, for example? 

Mr. Hruska. Yes, the length of stay. 

General McIutnay. There are some factors which are most difficult 
to account for, but they do exist. 
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We make studies of the length of time spent in medical facilities, 
for patients hospitalized for the same cause, recognizing the fact that 
there are certain long-term-type cases; for example, the psychotic 
case or the tuberculosis case. Even allowing for that, the length of 
stay in hospitals for the same type of condition increases as we get 
to bigger and bigger hospitals. It is the least in our smaller hospitals. 

One of the reasons for that undoubtedly is that when we have a 
community medical service on the base and Sergeant Jones is a 
patient in that hospital and he is an electronics specialist needed on 
the job, if our medical personnel fall down—which they seldom do, 
fortunately—in trving to get that man back on the essential job at 
the earliest possible time, even though he has his arm in a sling or 
has to have his treatment continued in some fashion, there is some 
representative from that man’s squadron around there saving, ‘ Doe, 
I have to have Sergeant Jones. When are you going to get him back?” 

The Doe says, ‘Let me take another reading. 1 did not think he 
was quite ready to get out, but I think I can let him go to do a part of 
the job.” Those are factors, sir, entering into it when you have con- 
trol of the patient, which cut down the length of stay in the hospital. 

Mr. Scrivner. That does not exist for your TB and mental cases, 
though. 

General McItnay. No, sir. Unfortunately those people cannot be 
returned to duty for long periods of time. We hospitalize those 
people in the larger hospitals, and that tends, of course, to increase the 
average length of stay in those hospitals and must be considered or 
else we would come up with some false conelusions. 

Mr. Scrivner. Of course, most of them are ready to be discharged 
when they get out, anvhow, so vou have the same problem involved. 
General MecItNay. That is right. 


RATIO OF MEDICAL PERSONNEL 


Mr. Scrivner. We had some discussion last year about the ratio 
of medical personnel to the remainder of the forces, which showed that 
the Air Force was rather high compared to the other services. 

What does your figure show now? Has there been any reduction 
in the ratio? 

General McIunay. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Scrivner. How much? 

General McIunay. We have this year presented our estimate on a 
ratio of 1.3 personnel per inpatient. 

Mr. Scrivner. Compared with what last year? 

General McIunay. Compared with 1.4 as of a vear ago. 

Mr. Scrivner. That isanimprovement. That is on the inpatients. 
What other ratios can you give us? 

General McIunay. As to overall reduction in personnel in the medi- 
cal services for 1955, compared with prior years? With an increase 
in our estimated patient load—of course, the situation has to be 
relative. 

Mr. Raymonp. In 1953 we had an average military strength 
assigned to the medical service of 45,160. 

Mr. Scrivner. Let us have the ratio. I am not particularly 
interested in the numbers. 

Mr. Raymonp. You are interested in the ratio to the total military? 
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Mr. Scrivner. That is right. 

Mr. Raymonp. I do not have that with me, sir. 

Mr. Scrivner. Have you last year’s? 

Mr. Raymonp. All I have is just this year’s ratio to total military 
in the Air Force. 

Mr. Scrivner. What is it this year? 

Mr. Raymonp. I do not have the comparison in the previous years. 
In fiscal year 1955 4.14 percent of the total Air Force troop strength 
is for medical personnel. 

Mr. Scrivner. I do not have a slide rule. I would have assumed, 
after we discussed the ratio last year, that you would come in this 
year with figures right at your fingertips to give us the ratio this year. 

Let us proceed with something you do have an answer to. 

General McIunay. Mr. Scrivner, I know you do not wish to get 
into any lengthy discussions of this matter. 

Mr. Scrivner. General, I asked a very simple question that would 
call for a very simple answer. Last year we discussed the ratio of 
medical personnel to the remainder of the Air Force, and we were 
given certain figures. I asked what the ratio would be this year, so 
that we could see a comparison, to see whether or not the ratio was 
higher or lower than last year. 

Some place somewhere somebody in your shop should be able to 
give me the answer. 

yeneral McIunay. That is correct. We may well have it. 

Mr. Scrivner. All right; get it and we will put it in the record. 

General McIunay. We may have the witness here. We have some 
supporting witnesses who have much of this type of information, who 
are not here. 

Mr. Scrivner. I would have thought you would have had it, after 
the discussion we had last year. 

General McItnay. I have found the information which is as follows: 


“The ratio of medical military personnel to the total Air Force military in 1953 
was 4.5 percent; in 1954 4.5 percent; and in 1955 is 4.14 percent’. 


MISSION OF THE MEDICAL SERVICES 


General McIutnay. Before we leave this subject, sir, if I may: 
Knowing that you were going to be inquiring into this matter of 
personnel required to do a job of care in the medical services, and 
feeling very keenly on certain aspects of this matter which we never 
discussed, and feeling that you would have an interest in it, I just 
this morning prepared a brief statement which I wish to either read 
to you or give you to be entered in the record, if you consider it 
appropriate. 

Mr. Scrivner. If it is short you can read it. If it is long put it in 
the record. 

General McItnay. The medical services of the Armed Forces, as I 
pointed out in a way in my general statement, have two parallel mis- 
sions. The first mission is in conjunction with all the other elements 
of the services, to be prepared for war. The second, of course, is to 
eare for the peacetime load. 

The only excuse for the existence of any of our Armed Forces is the 
regrettable necessity that we be prepared for war, such preparation 
being essential, of course, in the defense of our country. Thus, the 
first mission of the Medical Service of the Air Force is the most impor- 
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tant. To reduce the personnel available to the Medical Service to the 
absolute minimum requirements for the secondary mission; that is, 
the provision of peacetime medical care would be very serious. 

A medical service cannot spring into being overnight any more 
than can a modern combat service. To expand we must have at least 
a nucleus of medical personnel in excess of those urgently required for 
the care of those currently being provided with medical service. 

Mr. Scrivner. You have that nucleus, I am quite sure. I am 
quite sure if any disaster hits that everybody is going to be in on the 
job and that you would have no difficulty whatever getting the coop- 
eration of the civilian medical men with the services in every area of 
disaster. They have never failed to respond; have they? 

General McIunay. Sir, we have never been confronted with the 
type of onset of war with which we are very apt to be confronted in the 
future. Our civilians may be very sadly involved in support of civilian 
medical activities. 

Mr. Scrivner. Not in every area. 

General McIunay. I have given you part of the statement here, 
and I have stopped in the middle of it. Some of these things are 
given. Would you care if I read them? 

Mr. Scrivner. All right. 

General McIunay. Doctors have already been trained, are con- 
stantly maintaining their proficiency in the practice of medicine and 
surgery, and are almost immediately usable upon induction into the 
armed services. Although we should have a few more doctors aboard 
than are urgently required for the peacetime care of military per- 
sonnel, these few being for nuclei of expansion, there is a much more 
urgent requirement for the existence of a trained complement of sub- 
professional personnel who are not immediately available from civilian 
life. 

Mr. Scrivner. What drastic cutbacks have been made? There 
has been a request to reduce it to a reasonable minimum, but I cannot 
recall any drastic cutbacks being made at all. 

General McIunay. I consider it a drastic cutback if we consider 
the immediate requirement as of this moment for personnel to care 
for the current load of sick and injured in our hospitals with the idea 
that we must not have one more person aboard than those necessary 
to accomplish that job. I am talking about such considerations. 
I have not said that there have been drastic cutbacks. 

Mr. Scrivner. That was the implication of your statement, as I 
listened to it. 

General McIunay. I merely stated that drastic cutbacks in the 
numbers of such personnel are exceedingly dangerous. 

Mr. Scrivner. “Are’’ indicates presently. If you are talking 
about something in the future it would be: “Drastic cutbacks would 
be dangerous.”” I was justified in assuming you were talking about 
existing situations. 

General McIunay. I did not mean to infer that, sir. 


PATIENT RATIO 


Mr. Scrivner. What is the ratio of medical personnel to patients 
in the other services? That is why I asked the question. 

General McIunay. There is a wide variation in the ratio. We have 
the highest ratio at the present time. 
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Mr. Scrivner. That was my understanding. That is why I wanted 
those figures. 

General McIitnay. There are two other parts to this. One other 
very important part to the answer to your question is, What is the 
meaning of a ratio? 

As you pointed out awhile ago, it is exceedingly important that we 
cut down periods in hospitals and get our men back to duty. When 
we do this our patient load goes down, because we eliminate from the 
hospital a large number of patients who do not really require medical 
care, but are boarders snd roomers waiting until they complete some 
prolonged period of convalescence. 

Therefore, our ratio of personnel who are in that medical facility 
to provide attention that sick people need naturally goes up when 
we eliminate those patients who do not require very much medical 
attention. 

This matter was considered exceedingly important by the Office 
of the Secretary of Defense and the Bureau of the Budget, as well as 
ourselves and this committee. Throughout the year there have been 
considerable efforts directed at trying to solve the problem of coming 
up with ratios that mean something, and to find out what are the 
factors that influence the ratios. 

The Bureau of the Budget has sent representatives out to various 
medical facilities of the three services. They are still doing so. 
There are some right now on the west coast doing the same thing, 
They made a preliminary survey and are going back to continue 
their studies to try to determine what these ratios mean. 

So far their findings and conclusions are limited almost to saying 
that at the present time we must not pay too much attention to the 
strict ratio. Of course the size of the medical facility has a bearing 
on it. We know when you have 1,000 patients in a hospital, because 
your pharmacy can function for the whole setup and your mess and 
everything else, you can have a lower ratio of personnel per 100 
inpatients in such areas. 

They have verified the fact that the lengthening of the stay in the 
hospital has a tremendous bearing upon what the ratio is, 

They have also discovered that such a factor as the utilization of 
convalescent patients, who perhaps do not need to be in the hospital 
and who we try to eliminate, influences the ratio. They may be 
utilized to perform some of the functions in the medical facility. 

Since all of that is true and since some rather astounding things have 
been discovered so far—as I say, the study has not been completed— 
these so-called ratios are not what they seem so far as indicating any 
excess of staffing by one service or another. 

To give you an example, at one hospital which was visited by these 
people who were making the survey it was discovered that approxi- 
mately 25 percent of all of the inpatients, who are included in the 
number of patients to which the staff is applied to come up with a 
ratio, were patients who would not have been, according to our 
policies, in Air Force hospitals. That other service has a different 
mission to perform and there might be good reasons for them still 
being there. We cannot criticize them for that. We do not know the 
factors. All we know is that they felt that because of the type of 
military personnel they were hospitalizing and their function when 
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they got outside it was essential that those patients be kept there 
long enough until they could be confronted with almost any type of 
duty. 

At any rate, the patient load was markedly increased by that number 
of patients. 

In turn, possibly because it helps convalescents to be doing things, 
and morale is higher, a large percentage of those patients who perhaps 
under some circumstances could be discharged from the hospital were 
utilized to actually accomplish part of the workload within the 
hospital. 

Now you can see that when those factors come into play the state- 
ment that one service or one hospital has a certain percentage of 
people in relation to the total number of inpatients, and compare that 
with another, which may be functioning along entirely different lines, 
really does not mean much. 

Mr. Scrivner. Have you completed your statement? 

General McIunay. Yes, sir. 


Mepicat ProcuREMENT AND SuppLy OPERATIONS 


Mr. Scrivner. We will proceed with project 471, ‘““Medical pro- 
curement and supply operations.” 


OBLIGATIONS 
At this point we will insert in the record a portion of the detailed 
justifications. 
(The information is as follows :) 


Program 470— Medical support 


Project 471. Medical procurement and supply operations (obligations) : 
1953 actual = 


SOSS, 626 


This estimate provides for United States Air Force share of the cost of operat- 
ing the Armed Services Medical Procurement Ageney established by charter 
approved by the Secretary of Defense on June 29, 1949. This Agency operates 
under the administrative control of the Directorate of the Armed Services Medical 
Procurement Ageney which is composed of representatives of the Surgeons General 
of the Army, Navy, and Air Force. 

The Agency is responsible for the procurement of all centrally purehased 
medical supplies for the armed services; the establishment of joint specifications 
for medical materiel: compilation of joint catalog of medical materiel used by 
the armed services; the operation of a central catalog registry for medical materiel 
used by the armed services, Veterans’ Administration, and the United States 
Public Health Service; and the inspection of deliveries, contract terminations, 
and settlements. 

Under the provisions of the charter the Directorate of the Agency is required 
to determine the Ageney’s fund requirements ‘‘which shall be met by the Depart- 
ments of the Army, Navy, and Air Force on such basis as may be agreed among 
them.”” It has been agreed that the Air Force and Navy will contribute one- 
third each of the total cost to the Department of Army to finance the operation 
of the Agency. Identical amounts for this purpose are to be found in the esti- 
mates of the Department of Army and Department of the Navy. The detailed 
justification of the entire amount will be furnished by the Department of Army 
whose Medical Service has the administrative responsibility for the operation 
of the Agency. 
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Mr. Scrivner. This is one of the annual recurring programs which 
calls for an Air Force contribution to the operation of the Armed 
Services Medical Procurement Agency, and requires no further 
discussion. 


Mepicat EquiPpMENT AND SUPPLIES 


That brings us up to project 472, ““Medical equipment and supplies.” 

What do the funds of $2,549,000 requested in project 472 provide? 

General McIunay. They provide for the procurement of table of 
allowance types of equipment and for the procurement of certain 
dental equipment. 

Mr. Scrivner. For how many installations? 

General McIutnay. The new medical facilities which are coming 
into being during the current year total 15 hospitals, 6 infirmaries, 
2 dispensaries, and 1 dental clinic. 

Mr. Scrivner. It also provides for mobile dental trailers. How 
many of those are there? 

General MclIunay. The total number to be procured during this 
year is 15. 

Mr. Scrivner. There is a comparatively small amount of $237,000 
for medicinal gases, batteries, and spectacles. 

General McIunay. Off the record, please. 

(Discussion off the record.) 


OBLIGATIONS 


Mr. Scrivner. We will insert a portion of the justifications in the 
record at this point. 
(The information is as follows: ) 


Program 470.— Medical support 


Project 472. Medical equipment and supplies (obligations) : 
1953 actual _ $17, 858, 427 
1955 estimate 2, 549, 000 


This estimate provides for the procurement of table of allowance type of 
eauipment from the medical-dental division of the Air Force Stock Fund and for 
the procurement of dental trailers, medicinal gases, batteries, and spectacles 
which are not procured from the Stock Fund. 

This estimate is composed of the following requirements: 


Summary of requirements 
Fiscaj year 1955 


Major activity estimate 
Table of allowance type equipment i _. $2, 106, 000 
Medicinal gases, batteries, and spectacles _ Ka 237, 000 


Mepicat EpucatTion AND TRAINING 


Mr. Scrivner. Project 473 provides funds in the sum of $2,013,000 
for medical education and training. In the detailed justifications we 
have a showing of the number of personnel to be trained in the Air 
Force schools, civilian institutions, and other Government schools. 
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OBLIGATIONS 


We will insert in the record at this point portions of the detailed 
justifications. 
(The information is as follows:) 


Program 470— Medical support 


Project 473. Medical education and training (obligations): 
1953 actual -- $1, 507, 727 
1954 estimate 2, 075, 000 
1955 estimate 2, 013, 000 


This estimate provides for the expenses incident to the training of Air Force 
Medical Service professional and technical personnel in Air Force operated 
Medical Service schools, Air Force hospitals, civilian medical institutions, other 
Government agencies, and in Medical Service schools operated by the Depart- 
ments of the Army and Navy. 

In order to furnish the Air Force Medical Service with personnel possessing the 
medical technical skills in various phases of military and allied fields of medicine, 
the Air Force provides for the training of officers and airmen in military service 
schools and civilian institutions. In addition, provision is also made for the 
training of Medical Service professional military personnel by the utilization of 
civilian professional specialists on an instructional basis in Air Force medical 
treatment facilities. 

The table below indicates the number of United States Air Force Medical Serv- 
ice personnel to be trained: 


Fiscal year | Fiscal year 
1954, estimate | 1955, estimate 


Civilian institutions 


The following table shows a comparison of fund requirements necessary to 
support the Air Force medical training program: 


Summary of requirements 


| Fiseal year 1954, Fiscal year 1955, 


Major activity estimate estimate 


Operation of Air Force Medical Service schools ae $1, 143, 000 $1, 176, 000 
Training in Air Force hospitals (consultants) : | 789, 000 656, 000 
Training in civilian medical iastitutions i | 110, 000 135, 000 
Training in other Government medical schools - , 33, 000 46, 000 


2, 075, 000 2, 013, 000 


TRAINING 


Mr. Scrivner. One question arises as we read these figures shown 
us in the detailed justifications. Why is there a need for an increase 
from 9,486 medical personnel to be trained in 1954 up to 15,054 in 
fiscal year 1955? 

General McIuNay. Our training requirements, sir, are calculated on 
the basis of the personnel who are lost to us and the requirement for 
the training of replacements. It so happens that because of the 
termination of enlistments our losses for this year far exceed the 
— years, which means we must train the personnel to replace 
them. 


6, 995 | 9, 595 
635 721 
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MepbicaL PRINTING AND BINDING 


Mr. Scrivner. Project 474 covers “Medical printing and binding,” 
and calls for an appropriation of $519,000. 

In the detailed justifications there is a breakdown of the new publica- 
tions and reprint requirements. 

This is another annual recurring request which has been presented 
to the committee in previous years, with which we are all familiar. 
The information given us in the detailed justifications seems adequate 
to give us the needed information. We will insert portions of the 
detailed justifications in the record at this point. 

(The information is as follows:) 


Program 470— Medical support 
Project 474. Medical and 


1954 estimate_______- Dad .... 686, 000 


This estimate provides for the printing and reproduction by the Government 
Printing Office, the Department of Defense printing plants, and commercial con- 
tractors of all regulations, manuals, forms, and similar printed material utilized 
by the Medical Service of the United States Air Force. 

Printing requirements are generated by the necessity for publication of new 
material and the need for replenishing depleted stocks of existing publications. 

The requirement for new publications was computed on an individual line item 
basis ancl the reprint requirements were based on fiscal vear 1953 experience 
related to the medical treatment facilities to be operated and the troop strength to 
be supported in fiseal vear 1955. 

The new publications and reprint requirements are summarized as follows: 


| Fiseal year 1954 Fiseal year 1955 
estimate | estimate 
| 


Defense printing service... | $6, 500 $7, 400 
Air Force regulations and letters...............----.--------------------- | 35, 000 24, 000 
Technical publications. pe } 50, 000 39, 150 
Forms, standard and bk: ank_- 216, 850 236, 750 

535, 000 519, 000 


Mepicat Care Non-Arr Force Factiiries 


Mr. Scrivner. Project 475 provides for $6,349,000 for ‘Medical 
care in non-Air Force facilities.””. What this amounts to is that there 
are times when other facilities are used, and this money makes it 
possible for you to reimburse those other governmental agencies. 

General McIrnay. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Scrivner. The information given us in the detailed justifica- 
tions seems ample to fully explain this request, which runs on a fairly 

even basis throughout the years. This information will be inserted 
at this point in the record. 

(The information is as follows:) 
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Program 470.— Medical support 


Project 475. Medical care in non-Air Force facilities (obligations) : 
1953, actual $6, 314, 310 
1954, estimate______ : 6, 564, 000 


The estimate under this project covers all authorized medical care of United 
States Air Force military personnel which is provided by other Government and 
civilian agencies in those cases where medical treatment facilities of the Air Force 
are not available in local areas; specialized care obtained from the Departments 
of the Army and Navy, Veterans’ Administration, United States Public Health 
Service, and other governmental agencies; medical care required in emergencies 
from civilian agencies, physicians, and dentists; and for temporary duty travel 
of Air Force military patients and attendants to, from, or between non-Air 
Force medical facilities. 

The following is a summary of fund requirements by major activity for fiseal 
years 1954 and 1955: 

Summary of requirements 


Fiscal year 1954 Fiseal year 1955 


Major activity estimate estimate 


Medical care provided by other Government agencies $5, 442, 000 j 
Medical care provided by civilian agencies 1, 022, 000 , 025, 000 
Temporary duty travel (patients and attendants) -__ _- 7. 100, 000 100, 000 


Total_.._.. 5, 564, | 6, 349, 000 


COMPUTATION OF REQUIREMENTS AND WORKLOAD DATA 


Mr. Scrivner. In the detailed justifications on page 4-211 there 
is a computation as to hospitals used, the number of patients, the 
rates, and the resulting cost, which will be inserted at this point in 
the record. 

(The information is as follows: ) 


MepicaL PrRovIDED BY OTHER GOVERNMENT AGENCIES 


The detailed computation of the estimated fund requirements and related 
workloads follow: 


Inpatient | 
Out pa- 
| tient Total fund 
Medical care by— Average | Total Rat fund require- 
daily | number | | Fund re- | require- | ment 
patient | days hos- day) | quirement ment 
load pitalized | 


(5) 6 | @ 


| 
| 


2 | @ | @ 


| 499,530 | $0.90 | $3,329,457 $3, 329, 457 
113,150 | 6.90 | 735 
5 | 63,875 959, 768 $32, 179 | 


(48, 618) (48, 618) 
(911, 150) 32, 179 | (943, 329) 


U. 8. Public Health | 17,411 7,600 | 25,011 
Canal Zone 5 | 5, 478 7.6! 96, 634 . : 96, 634 
| 1, 825 | 184,005 | 39,779 | 223, 784 

| 224, (00 


Total 
Total, requirement rounded to___- |---------- 


\ 
a) | 
31 
Veterans’ Administration. | 17 
Neuropsychiatric patients (18 6, 570 7. 40 
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CIVILIAN HOSPITALS 


Mr. Scrivner. There is one item which might call for a little more 
explanation than we have here; namely, the medical care provided by 
civilian hospitals, which is an item of $1,025,000. When does this 
need arise? 

General McItnay. Usually it is in the case of an accident, although 
it might also be because of disease. When we have military personnel 
not in close proximity to Air Force facilities, or even relatively close, 
in the case of a severe accident they may be hospitalized in a civilian 
institution as an emergency measure, it being the closest institution; 
or they may be taken to it without anyone knowing they were military 
yersonnel. If the condition is such that movement of the patients is 
inadvisable they are not moved. They are transferred from the 
civilian facilities into one or another type of Government or Federal 
facility as soon as the condition warrants. 

These funds are provided to pay the civilian facility for their care. 


ADMINISTRATION 


Mr. Scrivner. That brings us to project 477, ‘Medical admin- 
istration.” 

The detailed justifications show in a summarized form what the 
need is for this request. Here, too, is another item which runs fairly 
close frem year to year. There is a little i increase this year which 1 
assume is called for by the fact that we are increasing the number of 
installations in the Air Force. Is that correct? 

General McIunay. The very slight increase is related in part to 
the increased number of facilities. However, it is more directly re- 
lated to additional personnel required in certain areas to perform fune- 
tions that have not been performed. 

Mr. Scrivner. We will insert a portion of the justifications in the 
record at this point. 

(The information is as follows:) 


Program 470— Medical support 
Project 477. Medical Administration ileal 


The estimate under this project covers the direct expenses incurred in the 
administration of the Medical Service of the Air Force including the Office of the 
Surgeon General, Headquarters, USAF; the offices of the surgeons at major air 
commands; the Air Force Medical Requirements and Stock Control Office; the 
Air Force Depot liaison offices at the Army Medical Depots; and the 1070th 
United States Air Force Medical Activities Group. 

The following table shows a comparison by major activity of the costs of 
administration of the Medical Service for fiscal years 1954 and 1955: 


Fiseal year 1954} Fiscal year 1955 
Major activity estimate’ estimate 

Air Force Medical Requirements and Stock Control Office-----.-.....-- 240, sar 261, 000 
1, 710, 000 1, 898, 000 


{ 
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MAINTENANCE AND OPERATION OF MEDICAL TREATMENT FAcILITIES 


Mr. Scrivner. Project 478 calls for an appropriation of $48,642,000. 
The detailed justifications show the purposes for which these funds 
are required. They also show a great deal of information relative to 

atient loads both in Air Force installations and non-Air Force instal- 
ations. They give information relative to the number of outpatient 
treatments, the number of dental sittings, the length of stay in the 
facilities, and the number of hospitals, infirmaries, and dispensaries 
which will be operated, together with the patient load therein. There- 
fore, these sheets will be inserted at this point in the record. 
(The information is as follows:) 


Program 470— Medical support 


Project 478. Maintenance and operation of medical treatment facili- 
ties (obligations) : 


1953 actual____ eae : _ $47, 677, 634 


This estimate provides for the pay of civilian personnel, temporary duty travel, 
communication services, contractual services, and the procurement of supplies 
and materiel incident to the day-to-day operation and maintenance of United 
States Air Force medical facilities worldwide. Also included are the expenses of 
the offices of the surgeons at the intermediate headquarters of the major air 
commands, the expenses incident to the welfare of patients, and the Air Force 
share of the cost of operating the Armed Forces medical examining stations. 

The fund requirements for the maintenance and operation of the United States 
Air Force medical treatment facilities are in direct relation to the average daily 
patientload, the number of outpatient treatments, the number of dental sittings, 
and other related workloads of the United States Air Force hospitals, infirmaries 
and dispensaries. The following chart indicates the estimated workload to be 
generated in Air Force medical facilities for fiscal years 1954 and 1955: 


Fiscal year Fiscal year 
19% 1955 


Average daily patientloads: 


Air Force military patients 10, 288 10, 377 
Less: Air Force military patients in non-Air Force medical treat- | 


Subtotal, Air Force military patients in Air Force facilities. __. 


Add: Other than Air Force military patients: 
Dependents ( oe, ss and Air Force) 


Veterans’ Administration. 
Other__ 


Subtotal, other than Air Force military patients__. 


Total average daily patientload in Air Force facilities..._.__.__. 356 Hl, 548 


Number of outpatient treatments_......--____. 14, 10 000 15, 163, 000 


Number of dental sittings... 4, 565, 000 4, 642, 000 


In estimating the workload of the United States Air Force medical treatment 
facilities consideration was given to: 

1. Location of troops and installations. 

2. Hospitalization rates, number of outpatient treatments, and number of 
dental sittings based on past experience factors. 

Responsibility of the United States Air Force to provide medical treatment 

care to the beneficiaries of the Army, Navy, and other Government agencies. 

4. The availability of other Government medical facilities and the number of 
Air Force patients to be hospitalized in these facilities. 


8, 353 | 8, 532 
580 555 
Navy 123 116 
3, 003 | 3, 016 
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5. Average length of stay for Air Force patients in Air Force facilities (14.7 days 
in the Zone of Interior and 11.3 days in oversea areas). 

The following table indicates the number of medical facilities by type and the 
average daily patient load in these facilities for fiscal years 1954 and 1955: 


Fiscal year 1954 | Fiseal year 1955 


| Number of Average daily) Number of |Average daily 
| facilities | patient load facilities | patient load 


| 122 10, 711 | 133 | 10, 992 
due 68 645 66 556 
Dispensaries. - 86 0 86 | 0 

| 276 | 11, 356 | 285 | 11, 548 


The following table summarizes the major category of expense required to per- 
form the above estimated workload for fiscal years 1954 and 1955: 


| | 
Category of expense | Fiscal year 1954) Fiscal year 1955 


estimate estimate 
$18, 693, 000 | $18, 508, 000 
1, 520, 000 1, 537, 000 
| 27, 521, 000 28, 597, 000 


General McIunay. Off the record, please. 
(Discussion off the record.) 


CIVILIAN PERSONNEL 


Mr. Sertvner. Included in the $48.6 million the largest item 
appears to be $18,508,000 for civilian personnel. This statement 
shows that vou are requesting these funds for civilians. How does 
that compare with last vear? 

Mr. Raymonp. Projected for 1954, 5,693 man-years. 

Mr. Scrivner. How does your item of $158,000 for specialists 
compare with last year? 

Mr. Raymonp. $173,000 for the fiscal year 1954. 


OTHER EXPENSES 


Mr. Scrivner. Then the other large item is C, other expenses, and 
the amount is $28,597,000, which is pretty well detailed in the 


before us. For that reason pages 4-226 and 4-227 will 
»e inserted in the record at this point. 
(The justification pages referred to are as follows:) 


C. Other expenses, $28,597,000 

The fund requirement for this category of expense was developed by utilizing 
fiscal year 1953 experience. Using the costs incurred by the inpatient service 
and the average daily patient loads experienced during fiscal year 1953, cost 
factors per average daily patient load were developed for those eategories of 
expense which are related to inpatient care. Similarly, cost factors related to 
the number of outpatient treatments were developed for the outpatient service 
and factors related to the number of dental sittings were developed for the dental 
service. The factors thus developed, after review, were applied to the fiscal year 
1955 projected average daily patient loads, number of outpatient treatments and 
number of dental sittings. In addition, funds are provided for the procurement 
of special items such as centralized food service equipment, portable reproduction 
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equipment, and portable microfilm equipment; the Air Force share of the operat- 
ing costs of the armed services examining stations; and the Air Force contribution 
to social security. 

The following table illustrates a comparison of the fund requirements for fiscal 
years 1954 and 1955: 


| Fiscal year 1964 Fiseal year 1955 
Categories of expense estimate | estimate 


| 
Rents and utilities. __ 1, 543, 000 
Contractual services 2, 209, 000 | 
Purchases from Medical-Dental Division of stock fund ), 415, 000 
Local purchase, medical materiel 
Local purchase, nonmedical materiel 
Patients’ welfare. 
Special equipment requirements 
Armed Forces examining stations 
Social 


Total, other 27, 521, 000 


PURCHASES FROM STOCK FUND 


Mr. Scrivner. Another fairly heavy item is purchases from the 
Medical Dental Division of the Air Force stock fund, $16,899,000. 

How is that figure arrived at and what are the items that you are 
procuring? 

General McIuNay. This is the money which formerly was requested 
under project 472 and which is for the procurement of medical 
materials of all types from the Medical Dental Division of the stock 
fund which we now have in operation. 

At the present time all of our bases which operate a medical facility 
make purchases of material from our stock fund. The money is cal- 
culated on the basis of requirements for each and every one of the 
facilities. Our total] requirement is determined and those facilities are 
given this money to make these purchases from the stock fund. 

Mr. Scrivner. What is it they buy? 

General McIutnay. Every conceivable type of medical supply. 

Mr. Scrivner. Give us some examples. 

General Pharmaceuticals, bandages, antibiotics, X-ray 
machines, medical instruments, sterilizers, and operating tables. 


ANALYSIS OF 1954 ESTIMATE 


Mr. Scrivner. When was the program changed from project 472 
to project 478? 

General McIunay. We requested the funds last year under project 
472, but with the knowledge at the time that the stock fund would 
probably come into operation at the beginning of the fiscal year 1954. 
That occurred July 1, 1953, so these funds are now expended during 
fiscal year 1954 in the same manner in which they will be during the 
fiscal year 1955. 

Mr. Scrivner. I cannot quite follow that. The information that 
I have shows that project 472 last year was in the amount of 
$2,328,000. You certainly could not have bought very much when 
you compare that to this $16 million. 

General McIunay. Knowing that you would wish to compare our 
requirements in this area with our requirements last year, we took 


ee 28, 597, 000 
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these moneys that were budgeted for under project 472, but which are 
being expended under other budget projects because of this change in 
the manner of accomplishing our business, and set them up so that 
you could compare the total amounts. 

Mr. Scrivner. Insert that table into the hearings so we can have 
it to analyze when we get around to it. 

(The information requested follows: ) 


Analysis of fiscal year 1954 budget estimate, project 472—Medical equipment and 
supplies 


Fiscal year 1064 budwet $26, 548, COO 
Reductions in fiscal year 1954: 
1, Upon activation of the Medical-Dental 
Division, Air Force stock fund, July 1, 
1953, funds for medical materiel con- 
sumption requirements were trans- 
ferred to: 

(a) Project 473, medical education, 

$88, 000 
(b) Project 478, maintenance and op- 
eration of medical treatment 

2. Revised requirements for medical materiel 
consumption requirements due to price 
reduction and operating program 

3. The Bureau of the Budget authorized the 
Air Force to secure requirements for 
equipping T/O type medical units from 
depot inventories without reimbursement 
to Medical-Dental Division of the Air 


Fiscal year 1954 budget estimate, adjusted____._---------------- 2, 328, 000 

The balance of funds under project 472 provides for: 

Procurement of medicinal gases, batteries, and spectacles- - - - 167, 000 
Transportation costs on undelivered contracts_-_-_-~----------- 425, 000 
Office, Secretary of Defense, blood support program - - - - -- 120, 000 


Mayor Repairs AND Minor Construction 


Mr. Scrivner. Then, with the medical installations we have, as in 
all the other installations, the usual item of “Major repairs and 
minor construction” under project 479, wherein the request is for 
$3,210,000. Here again, I suppose, some of the trusses have sagged, 
or have they? 

General Asensio. There are no unforeseeables here. 

Mr. Scrivner. Why is the Medical Department so omniscient 
when the rest of them are not? 

: eam Asensio. Because they do not have the magnitude of the 
task. 

Mr. Scrivner. They have two hundred and some-odd hospitals, 
plus the infirmaries, plus the dispensaries. 

General Asensio. That is a very small proportion of the total 
facilities at all installations. 
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Mr. Scrivner. In other words, this is a small enough group of 
buildings, and what not, that they can foresee and anticipate what 
their load of major repairs and minor construction is going to be? 

General Asensio. Yes. 

Mr. Scrivner. Inasmuch as this is another program with which 
we are familiar, it will not be necessary to go into a great amount of 
detail. We know that these facilities have to be maintained; they 
have to have repairs, and occasionally some minor construction. 

We will insert at this point in the record the sheets found in the 
detailed justifications before us in order to give the committee added 
information. These details appear on page 4—231 and 4-232. 

(The pages referred to are as follows:) 


Program 470— Medical support 


Project 479. Major repairs and minor construction (obligations) : 


$7, 987, 700 
7, 172, 900 
3, 210, 000 


This estimate provides for the major repair, rehabilitation, and alteration of the 
medical-treatment facilities, including hospitals, infirmaries, dispensaries, living 
quarters of medical personnel, when such quarters are an integral part of buildings 
or areas in which the medical-treatment facilities are located, and all other build- 
ings used primarily by the Medical Service of the Air Force. 

The funds requested are based upon estimates submitted by each installation. 
Project justifications were carefully screened and adjusted at each echelon of 
command with final screening being done by the Office of the Surgeon General. 
The amount of $1,166,850 or approximately 36 percent of the total funds requested 
for fiscal year 1955 is for utilization at overseas medical facilities. 

The requirement for structures to operate medical-treatment facilities is being 
met, whenever possible, by the maximum utilization of existing facilities. Con- 
struction of new facilities is not being included in public-works programs if struc- 
tures exist which can be satisfactorily utilized and economically rehabilitated. A 
major portion of the beds utilized by USAF hospitals exists in World War II 
facilities. Some of these facilities are becoming structurally unsound and must 
be rehabilitated. Most of the existing structures have been properly maintained 
during the last 4 fiscal vears and the major effort now is directed to improve fune- 
tional units insofar as possible by the internal modification and alteration of the 
rehabilitated facilities. 

The following is a comparison of the requirements for fiscal vears 1954 and 1955: 


Summary of requirements 


Major activity 


Fiseal year 


1954 estimate 


Fiseal year 
1955 estimate 


Major repairs and rehabilitation 
Modification and minor construction 


$1, 385, 800 
25, 804 
5, 761, 296 


$635, 286 
2, 574, 714 


7, 172, 900 


3, 210, 000 


Mr. Scrivner. It is also to be noted that while ‘““Medical”’ has not 
asked for any unforeseeable funds, they show a decrease in their request 


of last year of nearly $4 million. 


HEALTH CONDITIONS WORLDWIDE 


_ Mr. Manon. General, are you familiar with the health conditions 
in the Air Force instailations worldwide? 
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General Mclinay. Generally, sir. I am not the Director of 
Professional Services. 

Mr. Manon. What has been the situation with respect to the health 
of our personnel in bases like Thule in the north of Greenland? Do 

ou know whether we are having any particular problem, or is the 
rxealth situation from the standpoint of the airmen good, or not? 

General McIunay. The health situation at Thule has been 
surprisingly good. 

Mr. Manon. Is it as good as at bases in this country? 

General McIunay. I would say it is better than the average base 
in this country at the present time. Our experience there has been so 
brief it is not well to state anything that might sound as if I were saying 
health conditions at Thule are better and that we are going to have 
fewer people in hospitals. However, up to the present time our rate 
of hospitalization at Thule has been very satisfactory; lower than the 
average. 

Mr. Manon. What about our experience in North Africa and in 
those bases? 

General McIunay. In those areas it is considerably greater than 
it is at Thule. It is higher than the average. 

Mr. Manon. Higher than the United States as a whole? 

General McIunay. Higher than in Europe, for example, as well as 
in the United States. 

Mr. Manon. What about in Alaska? 

General MeIunay. The noneffective rate in Alaska approximates 
that in the United States. 

Mr. Manon. There is no decided swing one way or the other as 
far as health in the Air Force is concerned? I am talking about the 
last vear. 

General McIunay. Not a great swing. Our noneffective rate, 
because of the medical conditions, has come down a little lower than 
it was before, even though we were pleased with the previous rates. 
Our rates of hospitalization have also come down. ‘That is a part of 
the thing that Mr. Scrivner emphasized—the requirement that we 
keep people out of hospitals and get them back to duty, as well as a 
decrease in any incidence of disease. 

Mr. Scrivner. Thank you, General. 
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Wepnespay, Marca 10, 1954. 


SERVICE WIDE Support 


WITNESSES 


BRIG. GEN. ALVIN L. PACHYNSKI, DEPUTY DIRECTOR OF COM- 
MUNICATIONS, DEPUTY CHIEF OF STAFF, OPERATIONS 

BRIG. GEN. MILLARD LEWIS, DEPUTY DIRECTOR OF INTELLI- 
GENCE, DEPUTY CHIEF OF STAFF, OPERATIONS 

COL. W. R. ROBERTSON, CHIEF, MANPOWER DIVISION, DIRECTO- 
RATE OF MANPOWER AND ORGANIZATION, DEPUTY CHIEF OF 
STAFF, OPERATIONS 

COL. C. F. BALL, CHIEF, POLICY GROUP, DEPUTY CHIEF OF 
STAFF, DEVELOPMENT 

COL. FRANCIS R. FEE, LOGISTICS DIVISION, OFFICE OF ASSISTANT 
FOR ATOMIC ENERGY 

LT. COL. T. C. McGUIRE, BUDGET AND FISCAL OFFICER, DIRECTO- 
RATE OF INTELLIGENCE, DEPUTY CHIEF OF STAFF, OPERATIONS 

MAJ. S. H. RUNYAN, PLANNING OFFICER, USAF MISSION BRANCH, 
FLIGHT DIVISION, DIRECTORATE OF OPERATIONS, DEPUT Y CHIEF 
OF STAFF, OPERATIONS 

MISS MARY E. RIGGS, SERVICEWIDE SUPPORT BRANCH, MAINTE- 
NANCE AND OPERATIONS DIVISION, DIRECTORATE OF BUDGET, 
DEPUTY CHIEF OF STAFF, COMPTROLLER 


Mr. Scrivner. We will now proceed with program 480, Servicewide 
Support. 

Whom do we have, General Asensio? 

General Asrensto. The various projects of program 480, Service 
Wide Support, as the name implies, are of Air Forcewide application. 
They are, however, each quite different from the others, and conse- 
quently there is a separate statement for each project. 

Project 481, Command administration, will be presented by our 
first witness, Col. W. R. Robertson, Chief, Manpower Division, 
Directorate of Manpower and Organization, Headquarters, United 
States Air Force. He has a prepared statement. 


OBLIGATIONS 


Mr. Scrivner. Before the colonel proceeds with his statement we 
will insert at this point in the record a portion of the justifications 
before us, which show the sums requested in each one of the projects 
under program 480. 

(The justification page is as follows:) 


44745—54——_39 
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Procram 480. Service Support 


Obligations by project 


> 
ob ay Title 1953 actual | 1954 estimate | 1955 estimate 
e5) (2) (3) (4) (5) 
DIRECT ORLICATIONS 
481 | Command Administration $99, 398, 059 | $105, 110,000 | $104, 289, 000 
482 | Commercial communications systems_______..__.__- 23, 323, 477 31, 286, 000 32, 629, 000 
3 | Air attaché offices =e 1, 907, 077 2, 602, 000 2, 597. 000 
484 | Air mission offices and Inter-American relations. _._- 375, 167 394, 000 397, 000 
485 | International projects. - - + 184, 176 210, 000 214, 000 
489 | Headquarters USAF directed projects_. 2, 606, 031 4, 800, 000 4, 874, 000 
Total obligations - aH 127, 793, 987 | 144, 402, 000 145, 000, 000 
| 


CoMMAND ADMINISTRATION 


Mr. Scrivner. You may proceed, Colonel Robertson. 


GENERAL STATEMENT 


Colonel Rosertrson. Mr. Chairman and members of the commit- 
tee, the funds requested under project 481, Command administration, 
are to provide for the direct maintenance and operating expenses, 
exclusive of medical administration, for Headquarters United States 
Air Force, its field extension offices, and the operating headquarters 
of 15 major air commands. 

Headquarters, United States Air Force is responsible for the formu- 
lation and evaluation of plans, policies, and procedures for the admin- 
istration and operation of all Air Force activities. The field exten- 
sion offices are required to perform specialized field services on a 
worldwide basis but are not properly a part of any subordinate 
command. These services consist of such functions as auditing of 
property and fund accounts, technical guidance of civilian personnel 
programs, liaison on construction and real property activities between 
the Army and the Air Force, flying safety, air target analysis and 
compilation, and other technical functions. The major air command 
headquarters are responsible for command planning, administration, 
direction and control of matters pertaining to their respective mis- 
sions. These responsibilities include the supervision, implementation 
and control over our tactical, strategic, defense and support activities 
on a worldwide basis. The support activities include such functions 
as training, air transportation and logistical support which are essen- 
tial in connection with overall Air Force operations. 

The expenses provided for include the salaries of civilian personnel, 
temporary-duty travel costs of military and civilian personnel, per- 
manent change-of-station costs of civilian personnel, administrative 
communications costs, rental of electrical accounting machines, con- 
tractual services, operating supplies and equipment, and social-secu- 
rity contributions. 

The principal requirement in this project is for the salary cost of 
civilian personnel in the amount of $78,442,000 which represents 


$219,000 less than provided in fiscal year 1954 and $1,408,000 less than 
utilized in fiscal year 1953. 
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You all are aware that the Air Force is increasing its combat capa- 
bility by the addition of combat wings and airbases. And yet the total 
of funds requested are less than those required to operate in fiscal year 
1954. This fact should be considered in connection with the expanded 
Air Force as a whole. 

Mr. Scrivner. Headquarters, United States Air Force, of course, is 
what you are talking about here in Washington. 

Colonel Ropertrson. Yes. 


FIELD BXTENSION OFFICES AND MAJOR AIR COMMANDS 


Mr. Scrivner. And you state that this relates also to the operation 
of field extension offices. 


Colonel Ropertson. Yes. 
i Mr. Scrivner. How many are there? 
Colonel Roprerrson. Eighteen. 
Mr. Scrivner. Where are they located in relation to the different 
commands? 
Colonel Ropertrson. Some are here in Washington and some are 
outside the city. 
Mr. Scrivner. It may be well at this point to insert in the record 
. a table showing the location of the 18 field extension offices, and the 
: location of the operating headquarters of the 15 major air commands. 
(The information requested is as follows:) 
FIELD EXTENSION OFFICES 
1. Auditor General: Location 
Headquarters____- Philadelphia, Pa. 
Eastern district New York, N. Y 
Mid-Central district __ Chicago, Il. 
Southern distriect__ Fort Worth, Tex. 
Western district Los Angeles, Calif. 
European district _ Frankfurt, Germany. 
Far Eastern district Tokyo, Japan. 
2. Directorate of Military Personnel: 
Reeords Center. __- St. Louis, Mo. 
Physical Evaluation Boards: 
Parks Air Force Base___-_- Pleasanton, Calif. 
Maxwell Air Force Base_ __ Montgomery, Ala. 
Sheppard Air Force Base____ Wichita Falls, Tex. 
Wright-Patterson Air Force Base. Dayton, Ohio. 
Sampson Air Force Base Geneva, N. Y. 
Brooks Army General Hospital_. San Antonio, Tex. 
Walter Reed Hospital_ Washington, D. C. 
3. Directorate of Civilian Personnel: 
East central area office__ __ Atlanta, Ga. 
Eastern area office _ Middletown, Pa. 
West central area office __- San Antonio, Tex. 
Western area office. Los Angeles, Calif. 
Personnel administration school. __ Denver, Colo. 
Overseas recruitment office. Washington, D. C. 
Personnel research - Washington, D. C. 
4. Air Targets Division. Washington, D. C. 
Fy 5. Air Technical Intelligence Center Dayton, Ohio. 
4 6. Directorate of Installations: 
North Atlantic division New York, N. Y. 
New England division_ Boston, Mass. 
South Atlantic division— —- _. Atlanta, Ga. 
Ohio River division— _.. Cincinnati, Ohio. 
Missouri River division Omaha, Nebr. 
Southwest division _. Dallas, Tex. 


North Pacifie division. Portland, Oreg. 
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FIELD EXTENSION OFFICES—continued 


Location 

San Francisco, Calif. 
Richmond, Va. 
Casablanca, Morocco. 

7. Directorate of Transportation: 

Brookley Air Force Base___________- Mobile, Ala. 

Great Falls Air Force Base__________ Great Falls, Mont. 


6. Directorate of Installations—Continued 
South Pacifie division 
East ocean division. 


New York Port of Embarkation___. Brooklyn, N. ¥. 


McChord Air Force Base 
Travis Air Force Base 


San Francisco Port of Embarkation__ 
Seattle Port of Embarkation________ 
8. Air Adjutant General: 
Courier transfer station No. 1 
Courier transfer station No. 
Courier transfer station No, 3_______ 
Courier transfer station No, 4_______ 
Courier transfer station No, 5__..__-_- 
Courier transfer station No. 6______-_ 
9. Assistant for Ground Safety 
. Directorate o1 
. Directorate ot Statistical Services_ 
. Psychological Wartare: 
. Operations Analysis: 
14. 1002d Inspector General 
. 1005th Inspector General Special Investi- 
gations Group: 
Group Headquarters - 
District: office No, 4.2... 
Distviet office No. 
District‘etmice No, 4. 
District office No. 
District office No. 
District office No. 9 
District office No. 
District office No. 
District office No. 
District office No. 
District office No. 
District office No. 
District office No. 
District office No. 
Disirict office No. 
District office No. 
District office No. 2 
District office No. 
District office No. 22_ 
District office No. 
District office No. 
District office No. 
6. Public Information Service: 
Liaison office No, 
1009th Special Weapons Squadron _ 
Joint United States Military Group, Spain_ 


17. 
18. 


Tacoma, Wash. j 
Fairfield, Calif. 
Chicopee, Mass. 
Fort Mason, Calif. 
Seattle, Wash. 


Kansas City, Mo. 
Tacoma, Wash. 
San Antonio, Tex. 
Mobile, Ala. 
Fairfield, Calif. 
Omaha, Nebr. 
Chicopee, Mass. 
Washington, D. C. 
Do. 


Do. 


Alameda, Calif. 
Washington, D. C. 


0. 
Tokyo, Japan. 
San Bernardino, Calif. 


Washington, D. C, 
Chicopee, Mass. 
New ‘ork, N. Y. 
Harrisburg, Pa. 
Washington, D. C. 
Dayton, Ohio. 
Macon, Ga. 
Tampa, Fla. 
Montgomery, Ala. 
Shreveport, La. 
San Antonio, Tex. 
Oklahoma City, Okla. 
Rantoul, Ill, 
Omaha, Nebr. 
Denver, Colo. 
Great Falls, Mont. 
Ogden, Utah. 
Albuquerque, N. Mex. 
Maywood, Calif. 
Fairfield, Calif. 
Tacoma, Wash. 
Langley, Va._ 
Geneva, N. 

Fort Worth, Tex. 
Chicago, Ill. 
Dearborn, Mich. 
Honolulu, Hawaii. 
San Juan, P. R. 


New York, N. Y. 


Los Angeles, Calif. 
Washington, D. C. 
Madrid, Spain. 
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MAJOR AIR COMMAND HEADQUARTERS 


Location 

1, Air Force Finance Center__.._._..__..__ Denver, Colo. 

2. United States Air Force Security Service.. San Antonio, Tex. 

3. Air Research and Development Command_ Baltimore, Md. 

4, Northeast Air Command Pepperrell Air Force Base, St. 
John, Newfounaland. 

5. Continental Air Command___.__..._-__- Mitche! Air Force Base, Hemp- 
stead, N. Y. 

6: Air Materiel Command................. Wright-Patterson Air Force Base, 
Dayton, Ohio. 

Training Command... Seott Air Foree Base, Belleville, 

8. Military Air Transport Service____..__-- Andrews Air Force Base, Camp 
Springs, Md. 

gomery, Ala, 

10. Strategic Air Command___._._-.__..____- Offutt Air Force Base, Omaha, 
Nebr. 

11. Alaskan Air Command_____________- ._. Elmendorf Air Force Base, An- 
chorage, Alaska. 

12. Far Bast, Air Fonees. Tokyo, Japan. 

13. Air Defense _..... Ent Air Force Base, Colorado 
Springs, Colo. 

14.. Tactical Air Command... Langley Air Force Base, Langley, 
Va. 

15. United States Air Forces in Europe------ Camp Lindsey, Wiesbaden, Ger- 
many. 


FUNCTIONS OF FIELD EXTENSION OFFICES 


Mr. Scrivner. It may be well also at this time to give us a little 
more information about the field extension offices; what functions 
they are performing, and why they are necessary, and why we need 18. 

Colonel Rospertson. Sir, they are operating agencies that perform 
functions for the Air Force on an overall basis. The number of them 
is determined by the functions they perform. I have a list here of 
those. 

Mr. Scrivner. Just insert that in the record. 

(The information requested is as follows:) 


Following is a listing of the 18 field extension offices, along with a résumé of the 
functions performed by each. 


FIELD EXTENSION OFFICES AND FUNCTIONS PERFORMED 


1. Auditor General: Performs audits and examinations of appropriated and 
nonappropriated fund accounts as well as records pertaining to the receipt, dis- 
tribution and control of all property, to insure the efficient administration of 
accounts and financial matters related to need, acquisition, custody, use, and con- 
servation of Air Force funds, property and other resources. 

2. Directorate of Military Personnel: The records center liaison unit processes 
requests for decorations and awards pertaining to former Air Force personnel 
whose records are located at the Records Administration Center, Department of 
the Army, St. Louis, Mo. The physical evaluation boards act as factfinding 
groups to consider the retention and/or release of military personnel from the 
service for physical reasons. 

3. Directorate of Civilian Personnel: Conducts surveys of Air Force commands 
and installations to evaluate the civilian personnel administrative program and 
renders staff assistance; responsible for recruiting and filling requisitions for civilian 
personnel from overseas Air Force commands; conducts the personnel research 
program to improve civilian personnel operations, productivity, and morale; 
conducts training for civilian personnel officers and specialists in the required skills 
and techniques of civilian personnel administration. 
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4. Air Targets Division: Develops and produces target material for the air 
objectives folders on a worldwide basis. 

5. Air Technical Intelligence Center: Produces air technical intelligence data, 
for the Department of Defense, which is of a technical or scientific nature regard- 
ing research and development, process of manufacture, construction, performance 
characteristics, and status of ground and airborne materials and equipment perti- 
nent to air operations and air capabilities of an alien nation. 

6. Directorate of Installations: Coordinates action between headquarters, 
United States Air Foree, the Corps of Engineers and Air Force commands on 
matters pertaining to installation maintenance, construction, and acquisition of 
real property; responsible for approving site plans, preliminary plans, and speci- 
fications pertinent to the Air Force construction program, and in addition main- 
tain a constant visitation schedule to all Air Force bases on matters pertaining to 
base maintenance. 

7. Directorate of Transportation: Responsible for control and coordination of 
movements of Air Force materiel and personnel through aerial and water ports 
of embarkation. 

8. Air Adjutant General: Responsible for courier service activities for the trans- 
mission of classified matter and for the retirement, storage, and disposition of Air 
Force records stored at the Kansas City Records Center. 

9. Assistant For Ground Safety: Is responsible for the conservation of manpower 
and materiel through the reduction and elimination of ground accidents by design- 
ing safe practices and procedures through analysis of factual data on Air Force- 
wide ground accident experience. 

10. Directorate of Accounting: Responsible for the maintenance of general 
ledgers, preparation of Air Force-wide accounting and financial statements for 
Air Force activities. 

11. Directorate of Statistical Services: Responsible for personnel reporting 
through use of electrical accounting machines, and for producing reports, records, 
and data in tabular form as required. 

12. Psychological Warfare: Performing services relative to psychological war- 
fare activities. 

13. Operations Analysis: Responsible for analyzing the problems of air warfare 
with the objective of improving equipment, weapons, tactics, and strategy. 

14. 1002d Inspector General Group: Responsible for inspection and surveys of 
all major air commands to determine combat effectiveness, efficiency, and economy 
of operations; responsible for the policies, standards, and procedures covering 
the aircraft accident prevention program, and for the technical inspection and 
procurement inspection programs. 

15. 1005th Inspector General Special Investigations Group: Responsible for 
conducting investigations for the Department of the Air Force pertaining to 
fraud and conspiracy; bribery, burglary, robbery, etc.; personnel disaffection; 
sabotage, espionage, and treason; security violations; and investigations on 
personnel for clearance to handle classified information; and background investiga- 
tions on officers, airmen, and civilians. 

16. Public Information Service: Informs the public on matters concerning the 
Air Force and its activities through the use of all public information media. 

17. 1009th Special Weapons Squadron: Performing activities pertinent to a 
Headquarters, United States Air Force directed project, the details of which are 
classified. 

18. Joint United States Military Group, Spain: Responsible for the planning, 
negotiating, and construction function of all military activities in Spain and the 
supervision of the Military Assistance Advisory Group (temporarily organized 
as a field extension office to establish Air Force activities in Spain). 

Mr. Scrivner. What do they do? There is not very much infor- 
mation in your statement as to exactly what those functions are. 

Colonel Rosertson. Well, sir, the field extension, known as the 
Auditor General Field Extension, performs audits on airbases of non- 
appropriated funds and appropriated funds; audits records and ac- 
counts of procurement contractors, including industrial property ac- 
accounts and audits accounts and records pertaining to military 
property. 

he headquarters organization is located in Philadelphia, which ad- 
ministers the activities of the six district areas. 
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Mr. Scrivner. Where does it get the name “Field Extension’’? 

Colonel Rosertson. These offices operate under the direction of 
the various staff offices of Headquarters, United States Air Force and 
are performing field services required on an Air Force-wide basis. An 
example of such services are those performed by the 1005th Inspector 
General’s Group. This group conducts investigations involving major 
crimes, violations of public trust, subversive activities, sabotage, 
espionage, and related counterintelligence functions. It also handles 
Air Provest Marshal duties and administers the activities of the 
Physical Security Equipment Agency. The group headquarters is 
located in Washington, D. C. 


CIVILIAN EMPLOYEES 


Mr. Scrivner. One of the major requests for funds relates to civilian 
employees. Thisshows that you have 17, 341, In a general way what 
do these civilians do? They call for over 75 percent of your request. 

Colonel Rogertson. Here are typical civi rifien jobs that we have: 
organization and method examiners. 

Mr. Scrivner. What is a method examiner? 

Colonel Rosertson. He develops, tests and disseminates manage- 
ment systems, methods, and procedures which includes surveys, 
work simplification, and work measurement. 

Mr. Scrivner. Methods of what? 

Colonel Rosrertson. Methods of operating. 

Mr. Scrivner. Operating what? 

Colonel Rosrertson. That would be related to examining various 
systems employed by the Air Force which result in a more efficient 
operation through the development of simplified methods and improved 
procedures. 

Mr. Scrivner. How many of them do you have? 

Colonel Rosertson. I do not know, sir. 

We have manpower standard specialists that work in my own 
shop. Other typical civilian positions are: Position classifiers, program 
analysts, air intelligence specialists, legal advisers, cost accountants, 
budget analysts, claims examiners, personnel placement advisers, 
personnel officers, mathematicians, statisticians, auditors, supply 
officers, civil engineers, criminal investigators, electronics engineers, 
research analysts, aircraft maintenance engineering specialists, and 
operations analysts. 

Mr. Scrivner. We will insert at this point in the record a portion 
of the detailed justifications appearing on pages 4—235, 4-236, 4-237, 
4-242, 4-243, 4-246, and 4-251. 

(The pages referred to are as follows:) 


Program 480. Servicewide Support 


Project 481— Command administration 


This estimate provides funds for expenses ssiakdianel to Air Force-wide planning 
and operating procedures which are established and monitored at Headquarters, 
United States Air Force level and the operating expenses of the 18 field extension 
offices of Headquarters, United States Air Force. These field extension offices are 
responsible for the performance of Air Force-wide specialized services which can 
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be more efficiently and economically controlled and performed under one office. 
Included are such specialized services as property and fund account auditing; 
inspections of Air Force installations and activities worldwide; the collection, 
production, and dissemination of air technical and scientific intelligence data 
required by the Air Force for planning purposes; liaison and coordination between 
the Air Force and the Army Engineers on matters pertaining to Air Force instal- 
lation maintenance, new construction, and the acquisition of real property; the 
provision of technical assistance to all command headquarters and field installa- 
tions on matters pertaining to their civilian personnel programs. 

This estimate also makes provision for those functions which are performed by 
the headquarters organizations of 15 of the major air commands which are 
responsible for command planning, administration, direction, control, and super- 
vision of tactical, strategic, defense, and support activities on a worldwide basis. 
The support activities include such vital functions as air transport, logistic, and 
training essential to the overall operation of the Air Force. The major air com- 
mand headquarters organizations are responsible for the establishment of imple- 
menting procedures and policies as they pertain to their respective mission assign- 
ments and installations under their jurisdiction. 

This estimate does not include those maintenance and operation expenses 
associated with the supervision of the Air Force medical program performed by 
Headquarters, United States Air Force, the field extension offices and the major 
air command headquarters, since provision has been made for such expenses 
under the medical support program. 

This estimate provides for the pay of 17,341 civilian man-years; temporary 
duty travel requirements of civilian and military personnel; permanent change of 
station movements of civilian personnel reporting for oversea duty or to Head- 
quarters, United States Air Force, the field extension offices, and the major air 
command headquarters. Provision is also made for the necessary contractual 
services, supplies, materials and equipment obtained through local purchase. 
The maximum utilization of General Services Administration procurement and 
supply facilities has been anticipated. Actual requirements and costs experienced 
during prior periods have guided the computation. 

Following is a summary of the fund request for the three organizational groups 
discussed above: 


Fiseal year 


1953 actual | 1954 estimate | 1955 estimate 


Headquarters, United States Air Force $28, 038,801 | $34, 715, 000 $34, 928, 000 
13, 452, 999 14, 416, 000 15, 664, 000 
Major Air Command Headquarters 57, 906, 259 55, 979, 000 53, 697, 000 


99, 398,059 | 105, 110, 000 | 104, 289, 000 


HEADQUARTERS, UNITED STATES AIR FORCE 


There is vested in the Secretary of the Air Force responsibility for the conduct 
of all affairs of the Air Force Establisnment, including, but not limited to, those 
necessary for the training, operation, administration, logistical support, mainte- 
nance, welfare, preparedness, effectiveness of the Air Force, and such other 
activities as may be prescribed by the President or the Secretary of Defense as 
authorized by law. This estimate provides for the operating expenses of the 
various departmental elements of the Air Force which are engaged in the formu- 
lation of plans, policies, and procedures necessary for the Secretary of the Air 
Force to fulfill these responsibilities. 
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The categories of expense incurred at Headquarters, United States Air Force 
are: 


Fiscal year 


1953 actual | 1954 estimate | 1955 estimate 


CATEGORY OF EXPENSE 


(a) Civilian personnel requirements - _.______- Pes _...-| $21, 216, 160 21, 424, 000 $21, 774, 000 
(b) Travel requirements _ 1, 557, 549 1, 717, 000 1, 700, 000 


(c) Transportation of household } 15, 453 23, 000 | 15, 000 
(d) Transportation of things—all other... 122, 000 1, 434, 000 1, 871, 000 
(e) Commercial communications: | | | 
Interagency joint activities....................._.- | 840, 780 5, 242,000 | 5, 825, 000 
Other commercial communications... ....._........-- 240, 489 | 219, 000 | 256, 000 


(f) Rentals—electric accounting machines____---____- . 283, 921 280, 000 285, 000 


(g) Rentais—all | } 11, 000 | 10, 000 
(h) Contractual services: | | 
Intragency joint aetivities............................ } 1, 230, 000 | 215, 000 
Interagency joint activities........................-... 4 69, 000 | 68, 000 
Other contractual serviess..............-............. 1, 950, 1, 670, 000 | 1, 517,000 
(i) Local purchase of supplies and materials____.....______-- 603, 37 714, 000 | 728, 000 
(4) Local purchase of equipment | 810, 571 | 608, 000 | 584, 000 
(1) Social security 74,000 | 80, 000 
| | 


FIELD EXTENSION OFFICES 


Funds are requested for the operation of 18 field extension offices of Head- 
quarters, United States Air Force. These offices are engaged in specialized 
services required in connection with the overall operation of the Air Force, but 
which are not directly related to the operation of Headquarters, United States 
Air Force. Included are such services as audit of property and fund accounts, 
technical intelligence activities, inspectional and investigative functions, technical 
assistance to all Air Force installations and activities on matters pertaining to 
their civilian personnel programs, and real property planning activities. The 
services are required on a worldwide basis and have been determined to be more 
economically and efficiently operated under the direction of one administrative 
office. The categories of expense incurred in the operation of these offices are: 


Fiscal year 

| 
1953 actual | 1954 estimate | 1955 estimate 

| 

CATEGORY OF EXPENSE | | 
Civilian personnel requirements. ._........-----.------------ $11, 473, 848 | $ 12, 010, 000 $13, 086, 000 
Travel 1, 740, 306 2) 072, 000 2, 200, 000 
Transportation of household effects. ____- = 19, 653 10, 000 24, 000 
Transportation of things—all other___..............._.....-- i, 100 | 18, 000 5, 000 
Commercial communications. 751 | 10, 000 7, 000 

Rentals: | | 
Electric accounting 24, 719 160, 000 | 168, 000 
saad 12, 004 | 10, 000 | 12, 000 
Other contractual 46, 757 21, 000 | 26, 000 
Local purchase of supplies and materials.-...........--..--_-- 27, 969 | 26, 000 48, 000 
Local purchase of equipment..__.--........-...---.---.---.-. . 32, 208 28, 000 | 24, 000 
Social-security contributions 58, 684 51, 000 | 64, 000 
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MAJOR AIR COMMAND HEADQUARTERS 


These funds will provide for the administration and operation of 15 of the major 


air commands at headquarters level. 


Included is provision for planning, admin- 


istration, directien, control, and supervision of tactical, strategic, defense and 


support activities on a worldwide basis. 
functions as air transport, logistic, and training of the Air Force. 


The 


The support activities include such 


categories 


of exnense incurred by the headquarters organizations of these major air com- 


mands are: 


Fiscal years 


| 1953 actual | 1954 estimate | 1955 estimate 


CATEGORY OF EXPENSE | 
Civilian personnel requirements. __- | $47, 160, 561 $45, 227, 000 $43, 582, 000 
Travel requirements. ' 4, 811, 387 4, 450, 000 4, 209, 000 
Transportation of household effects _. 523, 416 71, 000 37, 000 
Transportation of things, all other. ___ | 37, 712 46, 000 22, 000 
Commercial communications. __- | 1, 228, 876 | 1, 507, 000 1, 359, 000 
Rentals, electric-accounting machines | 1, 946, 573 2, 013, 000 2, 330, 000 
Rentals, all other__ 59,971 | 6, 000 6, 000 

Other contractual services: 
Intraagency joint activities. ___- 133, 000 | 979, 000 133, 000 
Other contractual services. __ 1, 291, 276 | 1, 145, 000 1, 132, 000 
Local purchase of supplies and materials 441, 060 | 284, 000 604, 000 
Local purchase of equipment 42, 729 33, 000 35, 080 
Awards and indemnities 11, 995 7,000 4, 000 
Social security contributions 217, 703 | 211, 000 244, 000 


The following schedule reflects a 3-year comparison, in project summary form, 
of the major categories of expense for which this estimate provides: 


| 
| 


Fiseal year 


1953 actual 1954 estimate | 1955 estimate 


CATEGORY OF EXPENSE 


| 


Civilian personnel requirements. ______ 79, 850, 569 | $78, 661, 000 $78, 442, 000 
Travel requirements 8, 109, 242 8, 239, 000 8, 109, 000 
Transportation of household effects._........-_..-.-.-. | 558, 522 | 104, 000 76, 000 
Transportation of things, all other. _- | 170, 812 | 1, 498, 000 1, 898, 000 
Commercial communications. _ - 2, 315, 896 | 6, 978, 000 7, 447, 000 
Rentals, electric-accounting machines __...-............ 2,255,213 | 2, 453, 000 2, 783, 000 
Rentals, all other 81, 975 | 27, 000 28, 000 
Other contractual services. 3, 736, 748 5, 114, 000 3, 091, 000 
Local purchase of supplies and materials...._............-.-_- 1, 072, 402 1, 024, 000 1, 380, 000 
Local purchase of equipment... __---____- 885, 508 669, 000 643, 000 
13, 257 7, 000 4, 000 
Social escurity contributions. 347, 915 336, 000 388, 000 

99, 398,059 | 105, 110, 000 104, 289, 000 

TRANSPORTATION OF THINGS 


Mr. Scrivner. I note that while there has been some reduction in 
the item of transportation of household effects there is an increase in 
transportation of things. Why the increase? 

Colonel Rospertson. Approximately 94 percent of the funds re- 
quested are to provide for transporting air postage paid mail in 


certain oversea areas. 


This service, which was formerly 


rovided 


by the Post Office Department, was made a responsibility of the Air 
Force effective October 1, 1953, as the result of Reorganization Plan 
No. 10. The estimated fund requirement for this service was com- 
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puted upon the basis of rates established by the Civil Aeronautics 
Board for transporting such mail to the locations involved. 

During the fiscal year 1954 it is estimated that the funds in the 
amount of $1,312,000 will be required for 9 months of operation and 
that for a full year’s operation during the fiscal year 1955 the fund 
requirement will be $1,749,000. 


PENALTY MAIL 


Mr. Scrivner. Is this an example of a change in program under 
what we used to normally refer to as franked or penalty mail? 

Colonel Roperrson. No, sir. This is transportation of air mail. 
The penalty mail is another item. 

Mr. Manon. Off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Colonel Ronerrson. Under commercial communications is where 
the fund requirement for penalty mail appears. That item is 
$6,081,000, approximately 82 percent is to provide for the cost of 
reimbursing the Post Office Department in an amount equal to the 
cost of postage for first-class matter. This is pursuant to the admin- 
istrative procedures resulting from Public Law 286, 83d Congress, 
August 15, 1953. 

Mr. Scrivner. In other words, these two items here now indicate 
the new program that has become effective whereby all Government 
agencies must reimburse the Post Office Department for the trans- 
portation of mail which the Post Office Department has previously 
carried without charge to the user? 

Colonel Roserrson. That is correct. 

Mr. Scrivner. What bas been your experience as to the volume of 
mail handled since this program went into effect? 

Colonel Rosertson. Are you talking about the airmail or the 
penalty mail? 

Mr. Scrivner. Has there been any increase or reduction due to 
the fact it is now necessary to provide dollars for it? 

Colonel Rosertson. Tonnage of air postage paid mail to be handled 
commercially during fiscal year 1955 is estimated to be 6 to South 
America; 455 to Europe and Middle East; 71.3 to Japan and Korea; 
for a total of 532 tons. For 1954 it is estimated that the total will 
approximate 399 tons. 

In the fiscal year 1954 for 6 months, the experience up to the end 
of December last was 129 tons. 

Mr. Scrivner. It has not been in operation long enough to get 
comparable figures? 

Colonel Rosertrson. No, sir. This is our best estimate. 


CONTRACTUAL SERVICES 


Mr. Scrivner. Of course, we have the ever-recurring rental of 
accounting machines. 

What are the types of contractual services you request money for 
where you say “intraagency joint activities’? 

Then you also have an interagency joint activity. 

What is an example of an intraagency joint activity? That is 
under “Item H.” 
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Colonel Rosertson. Examples of these activities are the Elec- 
tronics Production Resources Agency, the Air Coordinating Com- 
mittee and the Air Space Subcommittee. 

Mr. Scrivner. What was that last one? 

Colonel Rosertson. The Air Space Subcommittee. 

Mr. Scrivner. What in the world is that committee doing? What 
do you mean by airspace? 

Colonel Ropertson. Sir, they control the airlines and airspace over 
our airports in this country. 

It is a Subcommittee of the Technical Division of the Air Coor- 
dinating Committee. Its full name is Subcommittee on Airspace, 
Air Traffic Control, and Rules of the Air. This subcommittee ob- 
tains the coordination required to insure avoidance of conflict in the 
use of navigational airspace of the United States, and the elimination 
ofgunnecessary interference with the operation of aviation facilities 
in the United States. It prepares recommendations regarding rules 
of the air, and requirements and procedures for the operation of air- 
traffic control services. 

f I might state that the three services, and all of the airlines, are 
subject to rules established by this committee. 

Mr. Scrivner. Under this same heading you ask for $1,500,000 
for other contractual services. 

Colonel Rosertson. The principal services to be performed during 
fiscal year 1955, and for which the amount of $1,517,000 is requested, 
include the preparation of photographic interpretation keys, equip- 
ment repair and maintenance services, editorial and manuscript 
services on legal publications and reports, recruitment costs for the 
Ground Observer Corps Program, reimbursement to General Services 
Administration for guard services, contractual services for machine 
tabulations during peak load periods, and services for the stand-by 
program for operations analysis. 

Mr. Scrivner. Yes, and | notice in your justifications that a part 
of it relates to building alterations. 

Colonel Rosertson. Those alterations are minor. 

Mr. Scrivner. I know they are minor. Why would you be con- 
tracting that out, and why would not that come under one of the other 
subheads? 

Colonel Rosertrson. In our own headquarters, Mr. Chairman, the 
General Services Administration is reimbursed for the work of erecting 
partitions, in connection with movement of offices from one place to 
another, and the usual expenses in building modifications to fit organi- 
zational requirements. 

Mr. Scrivner. In the justifications we have some of the table break- 
downs showing the makeup of the request for these items which will 
give us fairly complete information. 

Colonel Roperrson. Yes. 
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Wepnespay, Marcu 10, 1954. 


ComMERCIAL COMMUNICATIONS SYSTEMS 


Mr. Scrivner. We now come to project 482, “Commercial com- 
munications systems.” 

General Asrens1o. Our witness for project 482 is Brig. Gen. 
Alvin L. Pachynski, Deputy Director of Communications, Deputy 
Chief of Staff, Operations. 

Mr. Scrivner. Before you proceed, General, we will insert page 
4-252 of the justification in the record at this point. 

(The justification page referred to is as follows:) 


Program 480. Servicewiide support 


Project 482. Commercial communications systems (obligations): 


work facilities required by the United States Air Force for the units and installa- 
tions during fiscal vear 1955. The communications services and facilities obtained 
from commercial companies include the leased requirements of the Strategie Air 
Command, necessary for the operational control of strategic aircraft; the aircraft 
control and warning system for air defense activities; the Air Force communica- 
tions network for the command control of Air Force units wherever deployed; the 
Air Force weather teletype and facsimile networks for the collection and dissemi- 
nation of weather data for all-weather air operations; the Air Force military flight 
service system for the safe movement and flight monitoring of all military aircraft; 
and the Air Force security service network for the transmission of intelligence 
data. 

The cost of circuits and networks to be obtained by contract from commercial 
communications companies in the United States is based upon either actual cir- 
cuit costs or is computed from established planning factors which are based upon 
approved tariff rates. Planning factors are derived by averaging the monthly 
cost of an existing network or system per each installation served. This average 
cost is then applied to the programed installations in accordance with the quarterly 
phasing contained in the Air Force program. Costs in oversea areas are based 
upon the rates established by the foreign countries concerned computed at the 
current dollar exchange rates. 


GENERAL STATEMENT 


General Pacuynskr. Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, 
the purpose of the leased communications provided for in this request 
is as follows: 

The Strategic Air Command communications system provides 
telephone, telephoto, and cryptographically secure teletype facilities 
required for operational control of Strategic Air Command aircraft. 
The mission of the Strategic Air Command is global in nature and 
requires the rapid dispatching of aircraft to any and all parts of the 
world. Because of the high speed, long-range characteristics of the 
aircraft employed, extremely rapid and reliable communications 
facilities are essential. A capability of communicating with each 
single aircraft, or flight of aircraft, is necessary for the exercise of 
economy of force. These leased facilities, used in conjunction with 
other Air Force facilities, satisfy the worldwide strategic communica- 
tions requirement. 


This estimate provides for the leased telephone, teletype, and telephoto net- 
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The United States Air Force weather teletype and facsimile map 
service networks are required for the collection and dissemination of 
weather data and analysis for the safe movement of military aircraft 
along military air routes and at flight destinations. The networks are 
operated and funded by the Air Force and the service is used by the 
Army, Navy, Marines, Coast Guard, Air Reserves, Air National 
Guard. To attain the required all-weather operating capability 
within the Air Force, all the facilities necessary for the preparation, 
analysis, evaluation, interexchange, and transmission of weather data 
around the world must be provided. To accomplish this a complete 
system of communications stations for intercepting, collecting, collat- 
ing, and disseminating meteorological information and data is re- 
quired. Weather communications circuits and networks are provided 
for this purpose. Every Air Force base, where flying is conducted, is 
in some manner connected to a weather circuit to provide the neces- 
sary coverage of weather information. The requirement for a weather 
facsimile network is based upon the need of the Air Force to provide 
analysis of the weather conditions that will prevail over the Northern 
Hemisphere. Basic weather data are transmitted to various central 
weather stations where this information is compiled and transferred 
to pictorial representations called weather charts. These weather 
charts permit the visualization of weather conditions over the stated 
area. This method is currently the only known expeditious and 
efficient manner of presenting the vast amount of detailed information 
required to forecast weather conditions. Distribution of basic weather 
data and analysis charts is made to military weather stations by 
means of the teletype and facsimile networks. 

The Air Force military flight service system is required for the safe 
movement and flight monitoriog of all military aircraft. This is a 
completely unified and integrated system for the military and is used 
by Army, Navy, Marines, Coast Guard, Air Reserves, and Air National 
Guard and is operated and funded by the United States Air Force. 
This system consists of a network of leased interphone and teletype 
circuits connecting approved using agencies to the military flight 
service communications centers. Some of the functions performed in 
the flight service centers are: Monitor military flights from point of 
origin to destinations; receive and maintain notification of en route 
flight plan changes of military aircraft on point-to-point flights; 
locate overdue aircraft by a communications search and notify air 
rescue services and other interested agencies concerning overdue air- 
craft, giving them all available information when a communications 
search proves unsuccessful; maintain in a current and readily aecept- 
able manner complete information concerning radio aids, size, and 
condition of landing fields, availability of servicing facilities, and all 
other conditions which affect the safety and efficiency of military 
flying; notify the air defense control centers of military aircraft move- 
ment within specified areas at and during such times as requested by 
the air defense agencies. 

The United States Air Force communications network provides a 
completely interconnected communications service between Head- 
quarters, United States Air Force and the major air commands. 
Inasmuch as the United States Air Force communicatious network is 
a worldwide integrated system it is capable of furnishing the necessary 
communications between Air Force bases throughout the world. This 
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network provides the facilities for the transmission of logistical, 
statistical, administrative and a large percent of the operational 
teletype message traffic. The network consists of leased commercial 
radio circuits, leased landline circuits, leased teletype switching equip- 
ment, Air Force owned and operated teletype equipment and radio 
facilities, and such Army and Navy radio and wire circuits that are 
allocated for Air Force use. 

The United States Air Force aircraft control and warning system 
includes the aircraft control and warning networks, the communica- 
tions requirements of the Ground Observer Corps Program, and the 
communications requirements for the plan known as control of elec- 
tromagnetic radiations. The aircraft control and warning networks 
are required to integrate the air defense of this country and its forces 
wherever deployed. The air defense system extends beyond the 
northern borders of the United States, resulting in a completely 
integrated air defense system. The permanent radar net provides 
high-altitude coverage but even with the present type radar there 
are certain limitations, such as general terrain features, and the fact 
that radar waves do not follow the earth’s surface. These limitations 
result in blind spots near the earth’s surface in which present radar 
is ineffective. The warning system must provide maximum possible 
warning time and, equally important, must be constituted in depth 
in order to provide continuous surveillance as an enemy raid pro- 
gresses. Also, the system must be able to sense the complete curtain 
of space from the ground to the uppermost possible operating limits 
of the attacker. The only present means of obtaining the low- 
altitude surveillance necessary is through ground observation by the 
Ground Observer Corps. The Air Force has organized and operates 
the Ground Observer Corps, pursuant to existing Joint Chiefs of 
Staff and Department of Defense directives. On July 14, 1952, a 
material portion of the Corps was placed on 24-hour operation. This 
action is in accordance with phase of plans for using the corps to 
provide the low-altitude detection necessary to the air defense of 
the United States. The ground observers pass their information to 
filter centers which in turn are connected, as an integral part, to the 
aircraft control and warning network. The operations under the 
control of electromagnetic radiations plan are designed to render 
commercial broadcast facilities useless to the enemy as aids to air 
navigation, but permit continued use of such facilities for civil-defense 
purposes. 

Civil Aeronautics Administration ccmmunications services are 
required to obtain weather and flight control information from non- 
military sources. The funds requested are to provide for the leasing 
of circuits between Air Force bases and the Civil Aeronautics Adminis- 
tration communications networks, thus providing access to existing 
facilities and precluding the necessity of establishing comparable 
networks. 

The United States Air Force security service network is required 
for expeditious handling of classified intelligence data. In addition, 
a portion of the communications facilities required by the National 
Security Agency is provided by the Air Force and included in this 
request. 
fr. Scrtvner. Thank you, General, for your statement. 


| 
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The committee realizes in the complex operations of the Air Force 
we must have a great many different types of communications, and 
have them in many installations because without adequate communi- 
communication the Air Force could not efficiently and properly 
operate. This includes telephone, teletype, and telephoto network 
facilities, and also includes map service, and communications network, 
aircraft control, and warning systems. 


FUND REQUIREMENTS FOR EACH OF NETWORKS AND SYSTEMS 


As an example of what is required and the complexity, it might be 
well to insert into the record at this point page 4-253 of the justifi- 
cations. 

(The justification page referred to is as follows:) 


Following is a tabulation of the fiscal year 1955 fund requirements for each of 
the networks and systems: 


Fiseal year 1955 
Network or System 2 
Zone of ' 
Interior Oversea Total 
| 
USAF weather teletype network...............--.----.------- 765, 000 $584, 000 1, 349, 000 
USAF weather facstmile map service network. __-_._..-..--- 1, 023, 000 64, 000 | 1, 087, 000 
USAF military flight service system. 1, 656, 000 579, 000 2, 235, 000 
USAF communications network..-.-.---.-.---.---------.----- 4, 953, 000 911, 000 5, 864, 000 
USAF aircraft control and warning system... __.-...-....---- 15, 918, 000 2, 031, 000 17, 949, 600 
OAA Ger 340, 000 340, 000 
USAF security service communications network... _-----.---- 1, 221, 000 561, 000 1, 782, 000 
27,899,000 | 4, 730, 000 | 32, 629, 000 


The following schedules reflect comparable figures for the respective networks 
and systems for the prior year and current year: 


Fiseal year 1954 


Network or System 

Oversea Total 
SAC communications $2, 020, 000 0 $2, 020, 000 
USAF weather teletype network... ..........-..--.--------- 749, 000 $452, 000 1, 201, 000 
USAF weather facsimile map service network ___.--..-------- 952, 000 67, 000 1,019, 000 
USAF military flight service system. -...............-.-------- 1, 521, 000 464, 000 1, 985, 000 
USAF communications network. __.............-.------------ 5, 155, 000 831, 000 5, 986, 000 
USAF aircraft control and warning system -_--._.........----- 15, 875, 000 1, 341, 000 17, 216, 000 

USAF security service communications network ___----.------ 1, 295, 000 285, 000 1, 580, 000 
27, 846, 000 3, 440, 000 31, 286, 000 

Fiseal year 1953 
Network or System 

Oversea Total 
SAC communications system_-.........-.......-..------------ $1, 227, 716 _ 0 $1, 227,716 
USAF weather teletype network. .........-........0-5.0-5-... 567, 825 $338, 421 906, 246 
USAF weather facsimile map service network. ._...-.-.-.----- 853, 327 19, 810 873, 137 
USAF military flight service system-.--..........--..-------- 1, 335, 838 378, 209 1, 714, 047 
USAF communications network... 4, 976, 237 912, 695 5, 888, 932 
USAF aircraft control and warning system. __._...--.-------- 10, 321, 995 680, 577 11, 002, 572 
CAA communications services._..................------------ 234, 044 0 234, 044 
USAF security service communications network... ....-.---- 1, 284, 000 192, 783 1, 476, 783 
20, 800, 982 2, 522, 495 23, 323, 477 
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Mr. Scrivner. The table shows not only this year but the previous 
ear, and, as indicated, there is a vastly increased load of requirement 
in this field of activity. 
Thank you very much, General. 


Wepnespay, Marcu 10, 1954. 
Air Arracué OFFICES 


Mr. Scrivner. The committee will come to order. 

The first project to be taken up this afternoon is a continuation of 
the appropriation under Maintenance and Operations, and relates to 
the Air Attaché offices, project 483. 

General Asensio. Our witness for this project, Mr. Chairman, is 
Brigadier General Lewis of the Directorate of Intelligence, Head- 
quarters, United States Air Force. He has a prepared statement. 

Mr. Scrivner. We will insert in the record at this point a portion 
of the detailed justifications. 

(The information is as follows: ) 


Project 483. Air attaché offices (obligations) : 
1953 actual alin ig $1, 907, 077 
2, 602, 000 


The primary mission of the 
air attaché system is to collect, evaluate, and report intelligence information, 
desired by the United States Air Force, that may be availabie in a given country 
or area. Air attachés are also required to advise chiefs of diplomatic missions on 
aviation matters. 

Provision is made in this estimate for the continued operation of the 54 air 
attaché offices and the squadron which were in existence ail of fiscal year 1954, 
and fuil-year operation of one additional office activated during fiscal year 1954. 
The categories of expense incurred in connection with this phase of the Air Force 
program include: 


Fiseal year— 


1953 actual | 1954 estimate | 1955 estimate 


CATEGORY OF EXPENSE 


Civilian personal 7, $870, 000 
Travel and transportation 285, 296, 299, 000 
Rents and utilities_ : 371, : , 054, | 1, 030, 000 
Dependents education 19, 71, 000 
Language training 23, 37 23, 000 
Vehicle fuel, oil, parts and maintenance services 46, 586 36, | 127, 000 
Maintenance services and parts for aircraft. 1, 223 | 11, 000 
Office supplies and equipment - RANE : 21, 55 i, } 47, 000 
Landing, parking, and guarding of aircraft __- ; 18, 000 
Contractual maintenance services_........---__- aside 9, 47 | 20, 000 


7 2, 602, 000 2, 597, 000 


|| 
This estimate provides for the maintenance and operating expenses of 55 air 
| 
Mr. Scrivner. You may proceed, General. 
44745-—-54-— -40 
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GENERAL STATEMENT 


General Lewis. Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, the 
primary mission of the air attaché system is to obtain air intelligence 
information of strategic and tactical value, by overt means, and to 
evaluate and report such information to the United States Air Force, 
and other interested agencies as required. In addition, air attachés 
are charged with the responsibility of representing United States Air 
Force interests in the countries to which they are diplomatically 
accredited. Further, the attachés are advisers to the Chiefs of the 
Diplomatic Missions on air matters. 

Personnel assigned to the air attaché system are especially selected 
and trained to fulfill the air intelligence collection requirements and 
their other duties. 

Air attachés cooperate with other United States representatives to 
insure maximum-joint use of facilities, exchange of information, 
reporting of information by the representatives of the department of 
primary interest and the prevention of duplication in the collection 
efforts. 

The security of the United States is to a considerable extent de- 
pendent upon current and reliable air intelligence estimates. The 
funds requested are to provide an important source of air intelligence 
information required to make such air estimates. 

The funds requested provide for the continued operation of the 
air attaché system in 55 foreign countries where such activities are 
presently located and the 1142d Special Activities Squadron in Austria. 
One new attaché office was activated in February 1954 and provision 
has been made in this estimate for a full-year operation of this new 
office during fiscal year 1955. 

This request includes an amount of $662,000 required by the Air 
Force to reimburse the Department of State for a pro rata share of 
the administrative and overhead expenses incurred by the Embassies 
to which the air attachés are assigned. In fiscal vear 1953, the 
Air Force reimbursed the Department of State $162,000 for a pro 
rata share of utility expenses in United States Government-owned 
buildings, and for a pro rata share of rents and utilities when air 
attachés occupied space in buildings leased by the Department of 
State. In fiscal year 1955 the reimbursement is to be a pro rata share 
of all administrative and overhead expenses, at all locations, the 
amounts of which have been determined from the application of a 
Department of State prescribed formula. 

Mr. Scrivner. You were not the witness on this last year, were you? 

General Lewis. No, sir. 

Mr. Scrivner. Last year and in previous years we have expressed 
some dissatisfaction and some doubt as to the value received from the 
air attaché system. Last year we found that we had air attachés in 
54 countries, and you say you have added one new one this year. 

Where is it? 

General Lewis. Dakar, in French West Africa. 

Mr. Scrivner. Without going into detail, there are several places 
in this list where, from the information some of the members of the 
committee have been able to obtain from some of our travels, it was 
indicated to us, from the inquiries made, there was not a great deal of 
air information to be obtained on many of these stations. Inasmuch 
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as there was not much air information to be obtained —or at least of 
such a nature that any observant person, whether he was a member of 
the State Department staff or other military staffs could just as well 
obtain it—I was in hopes that when you came before us this year there 
would have been a reduced list. Apparently that is not the case. 
General Asensio. Would you indicate the reviews that have been 
made, General Lewis? 


REVIEWS OF PROGRAM 


General Lewis. We have made 2 reviews of the entire program 
during the past 6 months. 

Mr. Scrivner. What has been the result of the reviews? 

General Lewis. The reviews have resulted in the retention of the 
locations, but we have made a decision to reduce the officer and en- 
listed personnel strength in certain localities. 

Mr. Scrivner. That is encouraging. 

General Lewis. By about 24 percent. 

Mr. Scrivner. That is encouraging. 

Off the record. 


(Discussion off the record.) 


CIVILIAN EMPLOYEES 


Mr. Scrivner. We were talking about the civilians in London. 
What do most of them do? 

General Lewis. Sir, they are stenographers, typists and clerical 
personnel. They are responsible for the performance of the admin- 
istrative work required in connection with the air attaché activities 
in London. 

Mr. Scrivner. What is it that they do that could not be done by 
some indigenous civilian personnel? 

General Lewis. It is the handling of classified information that 
makes it necessary to hire United States civilians rather than aliens. 
We do try to utilize aliens to the maximum extent possible. 


COST OF EDUCATION FOR DEPENDENTS 


Mr. Scrivner. Last year in the discussion relative to air attachés 
we found that we had been sending to some of these countries men 
with families, some of them rather large, where the cost of education 
was far beyond the average throughout the three services. A sug- 
gestion was then made that perhaps some of this could be avoided if 
in the assignment of attaché officers more consideration could be 
given to the number of dependents. 

What, if anything, has been done to implement that suggestion? 

General Lewis. Sir, we make every effort to take into considera- 
tion the number of dependents. However, so far as making progress 
in the direction you have mentioned, I am afraid we have not been 
able to make any particular progress. 

Mr. Scrivner. Why? You have been replacing some of them, 
surely, and have been sending some of them out of the country. 
In some of the countries we discussed last year the cost of educa- 
tion per dependent ran in the neighborhood of $750 to $800 a year. 
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We were told it was because they were in that country and the cost 
of education was that bigh due to the fact that they had to be sent to 
private schools and several conditions similar to that. The com- 
mittee in discussing it could see no reason why, inasmuch as you do 
have competent officers who have no daseuldete in some of those 
countries, it might not be well to send single mea rather than married 
men with families. Everybody would probably be better off. The 
public relations would be improved somewhat. The burden upon 
the taxpayer would be lessened. The family condition would be 
improved. 

General Lewis. You are referring, sir, to certain particular coun- 
tries? 

Mr. Scrivner. It is a little hard for me to remember all the details, 
after a year of rather hectic situations. Much of the discussion we 
had was off the record. My recollection is that some of those coun- 
tries involved were South American countries. Is that not right, 
General Asensio? Was it not down in South America or in Central 
America where we had such a high cost? 

General Asensio. Yes, sir. We were speaking particularly of 
Venezuela. 

Mr. Scrivner. | believe Venezuela was one of the countries. [ 
think it was the highest. 

General Asensro. Yes, sir. The matter came up during the dis- 
cussion of the appropriation language. 

Mr. Scrivner. Yes. 

General Lewis. Sir, the fiscal year 1955 overall cost per student 
within the air attaché system is $195 per year which is $30 less than 
the established legal limitation of $225. 

Mr. Scrivner. A rather hasty calculation of the request you have 
made here for $71,000 for dependents’ education, with the statement 
showing you would provide for 364 children, does bring it down. 
Even so, if the figures we were given last year as General Asensio has 
reminded me while we were discussing some of the language in the 
bill which relates to the allowances for dependents are correct, it did 
disclose some rather startling figures. Hence, there was a suggestion 
made. 

Somehow or other you have been able to bring it down this year on 
an average under last year. How did you do that? Last year the 
figure showed something a little over $300. Now it is about $200. 

General Lewis. Actual experience indicates, insofar as last year’s 
estimate is concerned, that our overall cost per student was too high 
and that our estimated number of students was too low. 

Mr. Scrivner. Maybe someone miscalculated about 33 percent 
last vear. 

Colonel McGuire. Sir, based upon the latest reports from the 
various offices the estimated number of students reflected in our 
fiscal year 1954 estimate for this project was low. In the develop- 
ment of our fiscal year 1955 estimate we have taken into account the 
latest information available on the number of students in each locality. 

Mr. Scrivner. Last vear we discussed this program, though I do 
not find the figures now. At some point it was brought out that the 
average was $311. Then there was a suggestion of another figure of 
$226, which brings it down pretty close to the average of $225. 
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Of course, we are concerned with this year’s figures, which, as you 
point out, do correspond very favorably with the overall average. 

General Lewis. We will make every effort, sir; in the reassignment 
of officers, to take this strongly into consideration. 

Mr. Scrivner. Do you not think that is the commonsense thing 
to do? 

General Lewis. We are making every effort to pick qualified indi- 
viduals with the fewest number of children. 

Mr. Hruska. That certainly is not evident from the comparison 
of last year’s dependent children with this year’s. Last year the 
number was considerably smaller than it is this year. 


NUMBER OF DEPENDENT STUDENTS IN ATTACHE SYSTEM 


Mr. Scrivner. What is your answer to the observation of Mr. 
Hruska? 

General Lewis. There is an increase of six students in this project 
in fiscal year 1954 over the actual number we had during fiscal year 
1953. 

Mr. Hruska. I do not know. My figures are 288 for last year and 
364 for this year. 

General Asensio. I believe Miss Riggs has the details. Would 
you state them, please? 

Miss Riees. Based upon actual fiscal year 1953 experience, reports 
indicate we had 358 dependent students in the attaché system. 
Latest reports indicate we have 364 in 1954, which is the same number 
that is reflected in our fiscal year 1955 request. 

Mr. Hruska. The justifications for last year indicated that provi- 
sions were being made for the education of 288 dependent children, 
and the request made was $65,000 therefor. I do not know what 
your actual figures would show, but the justifications show that. 

Colonel McGuire. The cost, sir, was taken from an actual station- 
by-station survey that we conducted. Each individual replied as to 
whether the child was of primary education or secondary education 
range and these replies were taken into consideration in the develop- 
ment of this request. 

Mr. Hruska. I wonder where this other figure would come from. 

Colonel McGuire. Sir, it is pretty difficult to start constructing a 
budget a year in advance of the time that you are actually going to 
require the funds. You can take a survey at that time, and with 
people coming into and leaving the system, particularly in the airman 
category, that figure can and has changed. 

Mr. Scrivner. The discussion of last year as to dependents related 
primarily to the attachés themselves, but you have brought up another 
subject that we did not discuss then which might well be considered 
in future assignments of airmen, because there, again, we have the 
same situation. It might be well, as far as possible, to look over the 
information cards of your airmen before they are assigned to these 
air attaché stations, especially where we get into these more remote 
and expensive areas where we have to furnish the education. 

Colonel McGuire. There is just one thing on that that we must 
always keep in mind. These single individuals, sometimes, when 
assigned in foreign capitals and places which are very foreign to them, 
are often bewildered and lonesome so that it is advisable to have the 
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stabilizing influence of a good, normal family life. They can and do 
produce better work as a result of being the more stable types of 
individuals. 

Mr. Scrivner. I would just assume from what we have been told 
about the type of men you are getting into the Air Force that you 
could depend on all of them, whether single or married, and that they 
would always be stable. 

General Picuer. They are just the normal cut of the United States 
population. 

Mr. Scrivner. We have been told they are above average. 

Mr. Hruska. This study was made as a result of which there will 
be a decrease of personnel. When will that be made effective? 

General Lewis. That is effective on an attrition basis, however, 
about 75 to 80 percent of the attrition will occur in the next year, by 
mid-1955. The remaining attrition will be accomplished during the 
following 2 years. 

Mr. Hruska. So that there will not be anything reflected in this 
year’s estimate at all? 

General Lewis. Very little, sir. 


REIMBURSEMENTS TO STATE DEPARTMENT 


Mr. Scrivner. Where did we get into this position with the Depart- 
ment of State which would call for almost a half million dollar increase 
in the reimbursement we are called upon to make as compared to 
1953? We go around these places, and the ratio of air attachés and 
personnel as compared to the others is pretty small. Apparently for 
a long time it worked pretty well on the basis we originally had. 
Now we find that instead of $162,000 we are called upon to reimburse 
the State Department in the amount of $662,000. I do not know 
whether that half million dollars is reflected in the State Department 
presentation for appropriations or not. 

General Asensto. Our indication, sir, from the State Department 
is that they are predicating their estimates on the basis that all 
contributing agencies occupying the premises would share in the total 
overhead. On that basis and on our initial estimates from the field 
we have developed this requirement. It is still in the process of re- 
finement, since all factors to be taken into consideration have not been 
thoroughly argued out, sir. 

Mr. Scrivner. Of course, so far as the taxpayer is concerned it still 
comes out of his pocket, and it does not make much difference from 
what fund it is taken, whether Air Force or State Department. But 
in our consideration of the military funds it does make a difference. 

Perhaps by this time next year we will have a little better back- 
ground of information on it. 

Are there any questions on this, Mr. Mahon? 

Mr. Manon. No questions. 


VEHICLE EXPENSES 


Mr. Scrivner. In further consideration of some of the breakdown, 
item G is for vehicle fuel, oil, parts and maintenance services, $127,000. 
What is the need for these funds, and for what vehicles are you pro- 
curing fuel, oil, and parts? 


General Lewis. These are the vehicles which we have out in the 
system, sir. 

Mr. Scrivner. How many do you have? 

General Lewis. As of June 30, 1953, we had 314 vehicles. As of 
December 31, 1953, we had reduced that number to 277. 

Mr. Scrivner. You only have 475 military personnel scattered out 
through these 54 countries, 206 officers and 269 airmen. That would 
be an average of better than 5 vehicles per station, more than 1 
per officer. 

General Lewis. Yes, sir. We are in the process of reducing that 
number. We have actually reduced it. 

Mr. Scrivner. You mean you have had a higher average than 5 
per station? 

General Lewis. That number has been higher in the past. We 
are reducing it between the period June 1953 and June 1954 by 44 
vehicles. We intend to reduce it further. 

There is a consideration in some areas of the cost of transferring the 
vehicles, and in some instances we are reducing by attrition. Our 
trend is very definitely to reduce. 

Mr. Scrivner. We will look forward next year to seeing what re- 
sults have been obtained in this field. 

If there are no further questions on project 483 we will move on 
to project 484. 


Wepnespay, Marcu 10, 1954. 
Air Mission OFrrices AND INTER-AMERICAN RELATIONS 


Mr. Scrivner. Project 484 is for air mission offices and inter- 
American relations. 

General Asensio. Our witness for this project is Major Runyan of 
the Directorate of Operations, Headquarters, USAF. He has a pre- 
pared statement. 

Mr. Scrivner. We will insert at this point in the record a portion 
of the detailed justifications which have been submitted to the 
committee. 

(The information is as follows:) 


Project 484. Air mission offices and inter-American relations (Obligations): 
1953 actual $375, 167 
1954 estimate... 394, 000 


This estimate provides for the expenses incident to the maintenance and opera- 
tion of the 15 United States Air Force mission offices, the United States Air 
Force Section of the Joint Brazil-United States Military ‘Commission, the United 
States Air Force school for Latin America in the Panama Canal Zone, and for the 
Air Force activities in overall promotion of better relations with Latin American 
countries. Authority for the use of appropriated funds for this purpose is 
contained in Public Law 604, 79th Congress, 2d session, August 2, 1946. Under 
existing policies, the task of the Department of the Air Force is to provide training 
and indoctrination of the air forces of Latin America through the medium of 
military cooperation and assistance and to foster the development of Latin- 
American Air forces toward United States military methods and objectives. These 
policies envisage the close military cooperation recognized to be of vital importance 
in planning the future security of the W festern Hemisphere. The funds requested 
provide the financial means required by the Department of the Air Force to imple- 
ment these policies. 
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This estimate provides funds for expenses such as the pay of civilian personnel 
employed by the missions and commission; additional compensation for the 
accredited members of the mission; temporary duty travel of military personnel 
engaged in training and inspection activities; permanent change of station 
movements of United States employees; education of dependents and other day- 
to-day operating services, supplies and equipment. The funds requested provide 
for the following functions of this phase of the United States Air Force program: 


| Fiscal year 
| 1953 actual | 1954 estimate | 1955 estimate 
Air missions and commission office _......_.......--- dyn thnutign: $207, 564 $313, 300 $310, 820 
United States Air Force school for Latin America........--.-.- | 77, 603 | 80, 700 86, 180 
375, 167 | 394, 000 397,000 


DIFFERENCE BETWEEN ATTACHE AND MISSION 


Mr. Scrivner. For the benefit of the committee and the record, 
Major, I wish you would give us the distinction between the air attaché 
offices and the Air Force missions. 

Major Runyan. Sir, the Air Force missions are those training 
missions which are in countries in South America on the basis of 
international bilateral agreements between their governments and 
our Government. They are there for the purpose of training Latin 
American air-force personnel and for the standardization of equipment. 

The air attachés are attached to the Embassy for the purposes 
delineated by the Air Force. 

Mr. Scrivner. In how many countries do we have both air attaché 
offices and air missions? 

Major Runyan. In South America we have 15 missions and 1 
commission. There are nine of these countries in which the Air Force 
also has an attaché office. Several of the air attachés cover 2 or 3 
countries. 

Mr. Scrivner. What is it an air attaché officer can learn that an 
officer assigned to an air mission cannot learn just as easily? 

Major Runyan. Sir, I do not know. Iam not in that field. 

Mr. Scrivner. Can somebody give us the answer to that? 

General Asensto. Off the record, sir. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Scrivner. You may proceed, Major. 


GENERAL STATEMENT 


Major Runyan. Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, 
the funds requested under this project are for the maintenance and 
operating expenses of the 15 United States Air Force missions in 
Latin-American countries, the Air Force Section of the Joint Brazil- 
United States Military Commission in Rio de Janeiro, and the United 
States Air Force School for Latin America located in the Panama 
Canal Zone. Bilateral agreements on a government-to-government 
level established these missions and the Commission in Latin-American 
countries for the purpose of fostering friendly relations and inter- 
American solidarity. 
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The Department of the Air Force is charged with the task of 
advising on training, organization, and doctrines of the air forces in 
Latin-American countries to provide forces patterned after the 
United States Air Force. 

There is no programed change in the number of missions to be 
in operation during fiscal year 1955 as compared to those in operation 
durmg fiscal year 1954. During the latter part of fiscal year 1953, 
one new mission was activated in Nicaragua. 


SELECTION OF PERSONNEL 


Mr. Scrivner. This, of course, is a matter of policy. We can see 
where, if the relationships are proper, there can be great benefit to 
these other countries and ourselves as well. It would depend in many 
instances, of course, upon the type of personnel which was selected for 
these assignments. How much care do you take in the selection of 
the personnel who are assigned to these Air Force missions? 

Major Runyan. Sir, they are carefully screened first by the Di- 
rectorate of Military Personnel and then by the Directorate of 
Operations and subsequently they are scrutinized for a period of 6 
months while they are in a language area training school here in 
Washington to determine their fitness for such an assignment. They 
are also accepted by the host government on the basis of their back- 
ground. 

AIR FORCE SCHOOL FOR LATIN AMERICA 


Mr. Scrivner. You have an item B, $86,180 for an Air Force 
School for Latin America. What is that school and why is there an 


increase this year from $80,700 to $86,180? 

Major Runyan. On the first point, the USAF School for Latin 
America is a school that provides specialized training to Air Force 
personnel from the Latin American countries. 

Mr. Scrivner. Where is that school? 

Major Runyan. In the Panama Canal Zone, sir. 

Mr. Scrivner. Albrook? 

Major Runyan. Yes, sir. They train them in aircraft mechanics, 
parachute rigging, control tower operation, et cetera. 

Mr. Scrivner. I visited the school at Albrook. I was there just 
before the end of one of their terms. I talked to 1 or 2 of the students 
who could speak English and to the staff, and it seems as though there 
was a pretty good relationship. Both the staff and the students were 
apparently getting along in very good shape. Of course, those who 
work with it become enthusiasts about the job, which is probably the 
reason they do such a good job. They were very well sold on the 
value and the worth of this program. I hope the results we have 
observed and were told then are continuing. 

Major Runyan. As to your second point, sir, the increase from 
$80,000 to $86,000 due to the student load. The student load has in- 
creased to 200 students per class whereas in the past we have run 
from 157 to 165. That increase in student load increases the sub- 
sistence and laundry requirements, et cetera. 
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ADDITIONAL COMPENSATION TO OFFSET INCREASED BXPENSES 


Mr. Scrivner. You have an item for additional compensation of 
$76,987, which is designated as additional compensation to offset 
increased expenses. By what criteria are you governed in establishing 
those allowances? 

Major Runyan. On the presidential pay schedule, of 1942. 

Mr. Scrivner. In other words, you have no option? 

Major Runyan. That is set, sir. We have no option. 

Mr. Scrivner. If people are assigned to these different places that 
just goes as a matter of course? 

Major Runyan. As you will notice, sir; the host country pays the 
higher percentage of that overall figure of $246, 000. 


DEPENDENTS’ EDUCATION 


Mr. Scrivner. Here, again, we have the item of dependents’ edu- 
cation, and the remarks made about the situation on dependents’ 
education as to air attaché offices apply here as well. 

What effort do you make under the air mission offices in trying to 
select as those officers and men who are assigned to these jobs those 
who have fewer dependents? 

Major Runyan. Sir, we endeavor to select for those countries 
where it is allowable, a man who is married, because the American 
Colony is so small. There may be only 5 or 6 American families 
together, and without a wife his situation is not as satisfactory as it 
could be, and his morale consequently suffers. 

We have certain areas where we will not send a man who has chil- 
dren, due to climatic conditions, schools, et cetera, but we do not 
turn down a man who is especially qualified for the assignment even 
though he has two children where we would prefer none. We do not 
send any personnel that have 6 or 7 children. 

Mr. Scrivner. In other words, the answer is that you do look at 
the number of dependents, and consider the problems involved. 

Major Runyan. We do, sir. 

Mr. Scrivner. Are there any questions on project 484? 

Mr. Hruska. No questions. 

Mr. Manon. No. 


Wepnespay, Marcu 10, 1954. 


INTERNATIONAL PROJECTS 


Mr. Scrivner. We now come to project 485, “International proj- 
ects.” 

General Asensio. Our witness for project 485 is Col. Clinton F. 
Ball of the Office, Deputy Chief of Staff, Development, Headquarters, 
United States Air Force, who has a pr epared statement. . 

Mr. Scrivner. We will insert in the record, although it is somewhat. 
repetitious, these pages of the detailed justifications. 

(The information is as follows:) 
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Project 485. International 
1954 estimate __ 210, 000 
1955 estimate __ 214, 000 


This estimate provides funds for the operating expenses of the Advisory Group 
for Aeronautical Research and Deveiopment. The purposes of the advisory 
group are: (1) to mobilize the scientific personnel of the North Atlantic Treaty 
Organization Nations in support of the North Atlantic Treaty Organization 
military goals by encouraging the exchange of unclassified intormation on aero- 
nautical research and development, and (2) recommend effective ways to use the 
scientific personnel and facilities of the North Atlantic Treaty Organization com- 
munity for the benefit of all. The basic fields of interest of the Advisory Group 
are wind tunnels, aeromedicine, combustion and flight test techniques. The 
Advisory Group was established in April 1952, upon the recommendation of the 
Joint Chiefs of Staff and with the approval of the Standing Group of the North 
Atlantic Treaty Organization. The Department of the Air Force was designated 
as the Executive Agent to set up and administer the affairs of the Advisory Group. 

The funds requested provide for the administration and operation of the 
Advisory Group including its Secretariat in Paris, and its organized meetings in 
the various North Atlantic Treaty Organization countries. In addition to the 
annual general assembly, 12 meetings of members of the designated technical 
panels working with the Advisory Group will be necessary for the accomplishment 
of the mission of the Advisory Group during fiseal year 1955. 

The following schedule refiects a 3-year comparison of the expenses provided 
for in this estimate: 


Fiscal year 


1953 actual | 1954 estimate 1955 estimate 


CATEGORY OF EXPENSE 


Civilian personal services. $49, 696 $103, 500 $86, 000 
Travel and transportation. 30, 386 33, 000 36, 000 
Communications services...........____- iat ae | 3, 42 3, 400 3, 500 
Rents and utilities services_ 26: 4, 500 5, 000 
Monographs and technical studies _ 5, 23 48, 100 
Other contractual services 56 15, 937 
Office supplies and ae 1, 500 
Social security contributions. ___. 63 


210, 000 214, 000 


Mr. Scrivner. You may proceed, Colonel. 
GENERAL STATEMENT 


Colonel Batt. Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, 
funds are requested to provide for the support of the Advisory Group 
for Aeronautical Research and Development to the North Atlantic 
Treaty Organization. Upon recommendation of the Joint Chiefs 
of Staff, the Standing Group of the North Atlantic Treaty Organiza- 
tion established the Advisory Group for a 2-year trial period in April 
of 1952. The North Atlantic Treaty Organization countries partici- 

ating in the Advisory Group have unanimously concluded that the 

enefits derived from the initial trial period justify its continued 
existence. The Air Force, as Executive Agent for the Standing 
Group, will continue to provide administrative and logistic support for 
the Advisory Group in order that continuity in its operation will be 
maintained. 

The Advisory Group was established to promote the advancement 
of aeronautical sciences by fostering the cooperation of leading aero- 
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nautical scientists and engineers of the North Atlantic Treaty Organ- 
ization nations and by encouraging the exchange of information on 
aeronautical research and development. The Advisory Group 
recommends effective utilization of reasearch and development 
personnel and facilities of the North Atlantic Treaty Organization 
community for the common benefit of all. It sponsors the prepara- 
tion of monographs on technical subjects of concern to aeronautical 
scientists. 

The leading aeronautical scientist of the United States, Dr. Theo- 
dore von Karman, has been re-elected as Chairman of the Advisory 
Group. The other United States member is Dr. Hugh L. Dryden, 
Director of the National Advisory Committee for Aeronautics. 

The basic fields of interest of the Advisory Group are covered by 
four panels and a committee on documentation. The fields of interest 
are wind tunnels, aeromedicine, combustion, and flight-test techniques. 
The United States provides two members, plus consultants, and 
observers to each panel. 

This estimate provides funds for conducting the annual General 
Assembly and 12 scheduled panel meetings to be held in the various 
North Atlantic Treaty Organization countries. It provides for the 
pay and travel of the permanent Secretariat, United States members 
and consultants, and travel of United States observers. Included 
also are administrative expenses for rent, utilities, and services for the 
office in Paris, and the funds required for technical surveys and other 
contractual services. 

STANDING GROUP OF NATO 


Mr. Scrivner. What is the Standing Group of the NATO? 

Colonel Bau. Sir, the Standing Group of the NATO is comprised of 
senior military officers of England, France, and the United States. 
The United States member is Gen. J. Lawton Collins. They have 
offices here in Washington at the Pentagon. They are a steering 
committee for the NATO Council. 

Mr. Scrivner. Is that the group to which any suggestions or infor- 
mation or results of studies are directed by the Advisory Group? 

Colonel Batu. Yes, sir. The Advisory Group reports to the Stand- 
ing Group. li is an agency of the Standing Group. The Advisory 
Group’s recommendations are channeled through the Standing Group 
to the NATO Council for implementation. 


EXCHANGE OF INFORMATION 


Mr. Scrivner. Your statement uses as a phrase, “by encouraging 
exchange of information.” 

Colonel Batu. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Scrivner. When we think of exchange we think of one person 
giving another person something and the other person in return 
giving the first person something. How much of an exchange is 
there in this activity? 

Colonel Bauu. Sir, there is a considerable exchange. First, by 
means of these scheduled panel meetings and in the General As- 
sembly, papers are presented by the various nationalities. Those 
are written up, of course, and distributed to all member countries. 
We also contract for documents called AGAR D-o-graphs. 
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Mr. Scrivner. What are AGARD-o-graphs? 

Colonel Batu. They are monographs. 

Mr. Scrivner. Papers? 

Colonel Bau. Yes, sir; they are technical papers which are pub- 
lished by contract, under the monitorship of the Advisory Group 
and are distributed to all member countries. They are all unclassi- 
fied, sir. 

Mr. Scrivner. What are we learning? What are we getting to 
justify the continued expenditure of thissmoney? This started out 
just that it was going to be a trial to see how it worked. Apparently 
somebody has decided it is going to be permanent. What are we 
getting in return for the money we are spending which is of equal or 
greater value? 

Colonel Bau. Sir, from the exchange of the information we have 
determined, first the level of research that is being conducted in other 
countries and the status of their knowledge. 1 would say the benefits 
to the United States are nowhere near as great as they are to the other 
countries. 

Mr. Scrivner. | would guess that. 

Colonel Batu. There is a very good reason for this. Especially 
during the war there was a void in reasearch and development in 
France, Italy, Greece and the other countries. So they are behind 
us, and logically so. 

Of course, the good things we pour into this we intend and hope, 
according to the NATO mission, will come back to us by strengthening 
the overall community. 


OTHER CONTRIBUTIONS 


Mr. Scrivner. The total cost of this request, $214,000, when com- 
pared to the entire budget is a rather small item. However, what 
contributions do the other NATO countries make to this program? 

Colonel Batu. During this trial period their contributions have 
been by providing facilities for the General Assembly meetings. There 
has been 1 meeting in Rome and 1 in London. ‘Those were very 
expensive meetings, and just the rentals are quite considerable. 
There have also been secretarial services, and publishing services, 
which the other countries have provided in the past. They have 
provided transportation and an aircraft to transport members around 
Europe. They have assisted in providing, without cost, certain tech- 
nical papers. They have made the services of panel members and 
consultants available on a voluntary basis, at no expense to the Ad- 
visory Group, in the past. 

Mr. Scrivner. That is in the past. What about the future? 

Colonel Batu. Sir, the status at the moment is that the Standing 
Group has recommended to the NATO Council that this project be 
continued on an internationally funded basis. A decision should be 
reached within the next 60 days by the NATO Couneil. 

The budget committee of the NATO in Paris is now talking with 
SHAPE headquarters and the Advisory Group; reviewing their budget, 
which would be submitted on an international basis. We hope this 
can be arranged this summer. 

Mr. Scrivner. We are the largest single contributor to that inter- 
national fund, too. 
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General Asensio. Off the record, sir. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Scrivner. Suppose that as a result of the conferences now 
oing on in relation to this it will be funded by international funds. 
hen what will be the effect upon the request for this project? 
Colonel Bau. Sir, there will still be, we believe, a requirement for 

funds in this project. 

Mr. Scrivner. Will it be as great? 

Colonel Batu. No, sir. It will be on the order of $60,000 to 
$80,000, rather than $214,000. We will still have to pay for our 
consultants. The American consultants are paid on our scale and 
not on the international scale. I believe we will have to pay the 
difference between the international salaries and the American 
salaries, which will have to come out of the Department of Defense 
funds. 

Mr. Scrivner. That is for our civilians? 

Colonel Batu. Yes, sir. There are still travel expenses and other 
national expenses which every country will have to pay. In general 
our costs will be greater than others, because of the distances involved 
and the differences in the pay scale for consultants of the United 
States and that of other NATO countries. 

Mr. Scrivner. Are there any questions on project 485? 


PROPER PLAN IN BUDGET 


Mr. Hruska. Perhaps this question should go to General Asensio. 
I am wondering, inasmuch as any benefits from this group would go 
to NATO rather than to the Air Force, why this is in the Air Force 
budget. 

Why would it not be more logical to put it into the hands of that 
subcommittee and in the budget that treats exclusively with NATO 
rather than the Air Force? It is an alien item here as far as the Air 
Force is concerned. 

General Asensto. We believe, except for the points that have been 
brought out by Colonel Ball as to our continuing requirement, that 
is where it does belong. 

Mr. Hruska. If it is taken over on the international fund basis, 
I still think the suggestion I make would be valid because it is in that 
area. Just because a phase or a facet of the NATO organization 
pertains to health, we do not find the Department of Health, Educa- 
tion, and Welfare undertaking the financing of that particular part. 
It is all under the NATO appropriation, and the NATO budget. 

General Asensio. Yes. I think that we might discuss the origins 
off the record and Colonel Ball can clarify it for you. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Hruska. It seems to me the subcommittee handling NATO 
affairs would be in a better position to handle all those things rather 
than interpose them in here. I do not know how many other places 
other NATO items might be found, but NATO items ought to be 
handled by one subcommittee on appropriations. 

As I say, the amount is small. I do feel it is probably a misplaced 
item. I do not know that even the service by another subcommittee 
would militate against the Air Force retaining control of the project. 
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If someone services it, it would be within one scheme, and they 
would know what is happening and they could coordinate their efforts 
better. 

General Asensto. This is the only item of this nature that we have. 

Mr. Hruska. That would be an additional reason. 

Now that the trial period is over, we ought to get it in the right slot. 

Mr. Lester. While the preponderance of the benefits of the 
Advisory Group go to NATO participants, the Air Force has received 
a great number of direct benefits which make it vital that we maintain 
the extent of interest which we currently have. 

For instance, at the Arnold Engineering Development Center, we 
are adopting a screen for our wind tunnels to prevent models from 
being blown down the tunnel and damaging the compressor. We got 
the idea from the French from their installation at Modane. That is 
the type of information we are obtaining from foreign countries. 
Approximately 35 to 40 papers are delivered at each of these technical 
sessions; 20 to 30 papers are prepared by foreign participants. They 
are in relation to the projects the Air Force has, and the findings of 
these papers are distributed throughout the Air Force. 

Mr. Hruska. That is what makes it an exchange of information. 
That goes to the desirability of the project, and the other had to do 
with the budget considerations. 
General Asensro. That is very true. 


Heapquarters, Unirep Air Force Direcrep Prosyecrs 


Mr. Scrrvner. We now come to project 489, “Headquarters, United 
States Air Force directed project.” 

General Asensio. Our witness for project 489 is Col. F. R. Fee, 
Office of the Assistant for Atomic Energy, Headquarters, United States 
Air Force. 

Mr. Scrivner. Before the colonel begins on his statement we will 
insert page 4-281 of the justifications in the record at this point. 

(The page referred to is as follows: ) 


Program 480: Servicewide Support 


Project 489: Headquarters, United States Air Force directed 

projects (obligations): 
1953 actual Su $2, 606, 031 


which are peculiar to and are required in connection with a Headquarters, United 
States Air Force directed project. The details of this project are classified and 
will be provided as required. 

Provision is made in this estimate for those operating services, supplies, and 
equipment which are peculiar to this project and are not obtainable from normally 
established logistical support channels. The types of expenses involved are as 
set forth in the following tabulation: 


; 4, 874, 000 
This estimate provides for locally procured maintenance and operating expenses 


Fiscal year— 


| 1953 actual | 1954 estimate | 1955 estimate 
| 
| 


CATEGORY OF EXPENSE 
$115, 092 $128, 000 $128, 000 
19, 047 114, 500 114, 500 
Supplies and 233, 261 207, 500 207, 500 
Rents and utilities 5, 736 7, 000 7, 000 
2, 232, 805 4, 343, 000 4, 417, 000 
| 2,606,081 | 4, 800, 000 4, 874, 000 


Mr. Scrivner. I note that the item is quite brief, and I assume 
most of it must be off the record. 

General Asensio. Yes. 

Mr. Scrivner. You may proceed. 


GENERAL STATEMENT 


Colonel Fer. Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, funds 
are requested in project 489 to provide for the base maintenance and 
operation supplies, materials, equipment, and services required in 
connection with a Headquarters, United States Air Force directed 
project, which cannot be obtained through established logistic sup- 
port channels. 

Mr. Chairman, this concludes my general statement for the record. 
The details supporting the funds requested herein are classified, 
therefore, with your permission, I shall continue my discussion off 
the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 


Fripay, Marcu 12, 1954. 


RESEARCH AND DEVELOPMENT 


WITNESSES 


MAJ. GEN. DONALD N. YATES, DIRECTOR OF RESEARCH AND DE- 
VELOPMENT, DEPUTY CHIEF OF STAFF, DEVELOPMENT 

MAJ. GEN. M. J. ASENSIO, DIRECTOR OF BUDGET, DEPUTY CHIEF 
OF STAFF, COMPTROLLER 

COL. A. A. RIEMONDY, CHIEF, BUDGET AND FISCAL DIVISION, 
ASSISTANT FOR DEVELOPMENT PROGRAMING, DEPUTY CHIEF 
OF STAFF, DEVELOPMENT 

HYDE GILLETTE, DEPUTY FOR BUDGET AND PROGRAMING, 
ASSISTANT SECRETARY OF THE AIR FORCE 


Amounts available for obligation 


| 1953 actual | 1954 estimate 1955 estimate 


$525,000,000 | $440,000, 000 | $431,000, 000 


Transferred from ‘‘Emergency Fund, Office of Secretary of De- 
fense,’’ pursuant to Public Laws 488 and 8, 000, 000 | 


533,000,000 | 442,120,000 | 431, 000, 000 


| 
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Amounts available for obligation—-Continued 


Prior year balance available. ____- 
Reimbursements from other accounts _- 


Total available for obligation 
Balance available in subsequent year 


Obligations incurred 
Comparative transfer from— 
“Research, Navy” 
“Research and dev elopment, Army”. 
Comparative transfer to— 
“Maintenance and operations, Air Force’’ 
“Major procurement other than aircraft, Air Force’ 


Total obligations_- 


1953 actual 


_.| $50, 165, 402 


413, 327 


583, 578, 729 
—91, 381, 188 


492, 197, 541 | 


558, 000 


| 


Obligations by activities 


Description 


Direct 
Guided missiles 
Propulsion 
Electronics 
Armament... 

. Equipment_- 

. Sciences. 

. Special projects 

. Laboratory operations. _- 


Total direct obligations 


Obligations Payable Out of Reimbursements From Other 
Accounts 
. Electronics : 
. Laboratory operations 


Total obligations payable out of reimbursements from 
other accounts - 


Total obligations 


1953 actual 


$46, 721, 988 | 
129, 724, 984 


65, 880, 949 
75, 646, 891 
20, 699, 


56, 242, 927 


| 481, 


299, 733 
113, 594 


| 


481, 977, 


Obligations by objects 


classification 


DEPARTMENT OF THE AIR FORCE 


Total number of permanent positions 
Full-time equivalent of all other positions. _- 
Average number of all employees 


Average salaries and grades: 
General schedule grades: 
Average salary 
Average grade. 
Crafts, protective, and custodial grades: 
Average salary 
Average grade_. 
Ungraded positions: Average salary 
Direct Obligations 
01 Personal services: 
Permanent positions.. 
Other positions. 
Regular pay in excess of 52-week base. 
Payment above basic rates 


Total personal services 
Trave 
Transportation of things 


44745-—i4 


41 


1953 actual 


$5, 101 


GS-7.9 | 


$2,814 | 
CPC-3.5 


$4, 612 


160, 563 
1, 459, 130 | 
~ 43, 272, 275 | 
3, 372, 879 | 
284, 751 


661, 700 | 
—7, 544, 000 | 
—3, 896, 000 | 
481, 977, 241 | 


246 | 


563, | 


| 327 
241 | 


$41, 539, 754 | 
112, 828 


| 
| 1954 estimate | 


| $91,381, 188 
179, 284 


| 533, 680, 472 


533, 680, 472 


667, 000 | 
637, 000 | 


| 
—1, 962, 000 | 


“| 533, 022, 472 | 


1954 estimate 


$64, 689,975 | 
84, 742, 676 | 
77, 980, 148 | 
| 78,786,082 | 
70, 184, 008 | 


532, 843, 188 | | 


1955 estimate 


$100, 000 
431, 100, 000 


431, 100, 000 


431, 100, 000 


1955 estimate 


$33, 728, 000 
91, 719, 000 
80, 276, 000 
57, 643, 000 
33, 156, 000 
25, 021, 000 
32, 626, 000 

8, 721, 000 
68, 110, 000 


31, 000, 000 


| 34,975 
144, 309 | 100, 000 
100, 000 
~ 431, 100, 000 


| 1954 estimate | 


9, 208 | 
4 
9, 070 


$5, 164 
GS-7.9 


$2, 867 
CPC-3.6 
$4, 565 


| 


$44, 992, 507 
143, 000 
174, 5 

1, 507, 968 | 


818, 000 
3, 755, 800 
475, 000 


1955 estimate 


$5, 205 
GS-7.9 


$43, 947, 230 
130, 000 
170, 643 

1, 376, 527 

45, 624, 400 

3, 592, 100 
300, 000 


| 
| ! 
| 48, 455, 974 43, 989, 506 | 
| 12,726,143 | 12, 973, 474 | 
66, 242, 200 
| 
| 
| 
8, 990 8, 832 
11 13 
8, 404 8,819 
| | 
| | | 
CPC-3.0 
| TI $4, 527 
| 
| 
| 
| 
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Obligations by objects—Continued 


Object classification 


1953 actual 


1954 estimate 


1955 estimate 


DEPARTMENT OF THE AIR FORCE—continued 
Direct Obligations—Continued 


Rents and utility services 

Other contractual services 

Supplies and materials_.-_- 
Equipment 

Taxes and 


Obligations Payable Out of Reimbursements From Other Accounts 


07 Other contractual services 


ALLOCATION TO FEDERAL COMMUNICATIONS COMMISSION 


Total number of permanent positions 
Average number of all employees 


Average salaries and grades: 

General schedule grades: 
Average salary 
Average grade 


Personal services: 
Permanent positions....................... 


Communication services _- 
Supplies and materials___- 
Equipment 


Total obligations 
ALLOCATION TO DEPARTMENT OF COMMERCE 


Total number of permanent positions. 
Full-time equivalent of all other positions 
Average number of all employees 


Average salaries and grades: 

General schedule grades: 
Average salary 
Average grade 


01 Personal services: 
Permanent positions 
Regular pay in excess of 52-week base 
Payment above basic rates 


Total personal services 
Transportation of 
Communication services 
Rents and utility services_____ 
Printing and reproduction. 
Other contractual services_- 
Supplies and materials. __- 
Equipment 
Taxes and assessments 


Total obligations 
ALLOCATION TO DEPARTMENT OF THE INTERIOR 


Total number of permanent positions 
Full-time equivalent of all other positions 
Average number of all employees 


Average salaries and grades: 

General schedule grades: 
Average salary 
Average grade 


$478, 869 
404, 222, 859 
7, 580, 310 
13, 879, 970 
170, 311 


473, 262, 224 


413, 327 


524, 566,010 


179, 284 


429, 144, 000 


100, 000 


473, 675, 551 


524, 745, 294 


429, 244, 000 


$45, 810 
176 


45, 986 


$4, 205 
GS-6.4 


$61, 512 
259, 371 
255 


6, 430, 746 


71 
4 
64 


$4, 731 


GS-7.0 


— 
05 $555, 000 $422, 000 
07 457, 062, 622 366, 218, 000 
08 4, 595, 000 3, 750, 000 
09 11, 100, 000 9, 000, 000 
Regular pay in excess of 52-week | | "416 
15 
58 54 13 
72 77 13 
es 236, 745 $55, 785 
334 55 
4, 084 7, 424 1, 360 
<5 5 See. 325, 222 350, 884 57, 200 
02 SSAA 26, 045 4,419 400 
04 201 3, 634 500 
06 1, 402 3, 496 1, 300 
07 6, 060, 312 5, 477, 256 766, 600 
58 17 
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Obligations by objects—Continued 


Object classification | 1953 actual | 1954 eutiente! 1955 estimate 


ALLOCATION TO DEPARTMENT OF THE INTERIOR—Continued 


Average salaries and grades—Continued 
Crafts, protective, and custodial grades: 
Average salary 
Ungraded positions: Average salary 


Personal services: 
Permanent positions ah $304, 943 
Other positions. 12, 891 
Regular pay in excess of 52-week base 1,172 
Payment above basic rates 12, 220 


Total personal services 331, 226 | 
Travel 
Communication 
Monts and services... 
Other contractual 
Supplies and materials. 
Equipment 
Refunds, awards, and indemnities. 
Taxes and assessments 


Total obligations. 


ALLOCATION TO DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE 


Total number of permanent positions es 
Full-time equivalent of all other positions. _- 
Average number of all employees 


Average salaries and grades: 
General schedule grades: 
Average salary_. 
Average grade. 
Crafts, protective, and custodial grades: 
Average salary_- P $3, 1: 3, 129 $3, 130 
Average grade IPC-3.7 OPC-3. 7 


Personal services: 
Permanent positions : $177, 110 $376, 726 
Other positions 9, 900 11, 693 
Regular pay in excess of 52-week base -- “=| 730 | 2,045 


187, 740 | 390, 464 
Travel__ 4, 758 
Printing and reproduction __- 

Other contractual services 

Supplies and materials__ 

Taxes and assessments. 


ALLOCATION TO DEPARTMENT OF THE ARMY 


Total number of permanent positions. 
Average number of employees -- 


Average salaries and grades: 
General schedule grades: 
Average salary__- 
Average grade 


01 Personal services: 
Permanent positions 
Regular pay in excess of 52-week base 


Travel__ 
Transportation of things 
Other contractual services... 
Supplies and materials 
Equipment 


Total obligations 


= 
; $3,077 | $3, 124 $3, 125 
| CPC-42| CPC42| CPC+42 
$3, 043 | $3, 999 | $4, 010 ' 
01 
| $263, 205 $81, 000 
13, 029 | 4, 000 
1,023 | 400 
| 8, 258 | 2, 100 
285, 515 87, 500 
02 12, 526 3, 700 
03 5, 468 1, 700 
04 1, 202 300 
05 2, 937 | 1, 400 
06 
07 13, 327 | 2, 800 
08 48, 000 | 28, 000 
09 28, 296 | 14, 000 
1 
15 2,075 | 600 
506, 867 | 400, 822 | 140, 000 
40 | | 34 
3 | 3 | 3 
‘ 44 92 | 35 
01 
$160, 000 
11, 700 
1,000 
172, 700 
02 4, 400 
03 600 
04 300 
05 2, 200 
06 
07 1, 400 
08 17, 500 
09 500 
15 400 
221,729 | 452, 142 200, 000 
| 
| | | 
$32, 978 | $78, 952 |.........----- 
33, 104 | 
02 402 | 1,195 
03 14 = 
05 1, 374 4, 778 
07 32, 474 
08 3, 325 | 
09 | 113 |---------- 
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Obligations by objects—Continued 


Object classification | 1953 actual | 1954 estimate | 1955 estimate 
ALLOCATION TO DEPARTMENT OF HEALTH, EDUCATION, AND | 
WELFARE | 
Total number of permanent positions 3 
Full-time equivalent of all other positions. 2 2 
Average number of all employees. 2 4 
Average salaries and grades: 
General schedule grades: 
1 Personal services: 
Regular pay in excess of 52-week base. 
15 Taxes and assessments. - 88 
Total obligations 25, 466 27, 538 
ALLOCATION TO LIRRARY OF CONGRESS 
Average number of all employees. . 12 
01 Personal services: Positions other than permanent-_----- $70, 146 eee 
07 Other contractual services... ...............-...--...- ; 301 630, 400 $690, 000 
71, 331 695, 040 690, 000 
ALLOCATION TO BUREAU OF THE BUDGET 
Full-time equivalent of all other 1 
Average number of all employees 9 chon 
Average salaries and grades: 
General schedule grades: 
Average grade GS-10.0 
Ol Personal services: 
Permanent positions. $53, 341 
Regular pay in excess of 52-week 
ALLOCATION TO DEPARTMENT OF STATB 
Total number of permanent 


Average salaries and grades: 
General schedule grades: 
J 


01 Personal services: 
Regular pay in excess of 52-week base...............-- 


$29, 885 
115 
| 30, 000 


1 


| | 

| 
0 

0 
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Obligations by objects—Continued 


Object classification | 1953 actual 1954 estimate | 1955 estimate 


ALLOCATION TO ATOMIC ENERGY COMMISSION 
07 Other contractual services. __- $121, 728 $395, 000 


ALLOCATION TO INTERSTATE COMMERCE COMMISSION 
07 Other contractual services 
ALLOCATION TO DEPARTMENT OF THE NAVY 


Total number of permanent positions 
Average number of all employees. - - 


Average salaries and grades: 
General schedule grades: 
Average salary. 
Average grade. _- 
Ungraded positions: Average salary - 


Personal services: 
Permanent positions.._. $219, 819 
Regular pay in excess of 52- week base- | 800 
Payment above basic rates- 15, 984 


Total personal services... 236, 608 
Other contractual services 419, 945 | 
Supplies and materials__ | 8, 780 


Total obligations. __. 
SUMMARY 


Total number of permanent positions. .___ 
Full-time equivalent of all other iene 
Average num ber of all 


Average salaries and grades: 
General schedule 
Average salary. - 
Average grade__ 
Crafts, protective, and custodial al grades: 
Average salary 
Average grades 3 
Ungraded positions: Average salary.____ 


Direct Obligations 


Personal services: } 
Permanent positions... . $42, 435, 267 $46,073,229 | $44, 188, 230 
Other positions- 476, 451 480, 169 | 201, 485 
Regular pay in excess of 52-week base_._.._______- 164, 028 | 179, 038 172, 098 
Payment above basic rates_. pare Ra 1, 491, 418 1, 528, 203 1, 379, 987 
Total personal services......______ Kinetwaiieieia 44, 567, 164 | 48, 260, 639 45, 941, 800 
Travel 421, 570 | 3, 786, 709 
Transportation of things 43 484, 142 | 
Communication services 2, 20, 526 
Rents and utility y 570, 642 
Printing and reproduction... 3,18 11, 130 | 
Other contractual services.....................-......__. 3,845 | 463, 673, 841 
Equipment 13, 957, 358 } 1,129, 271 
Refunds, awards, and indemnities_ | 
Taxes and assessments. 174, 206, 814 


Total direct obligations 481, 563,914 | 532, 843, 188 


Obligations Payable = Reimbursements From Other 
Accou 


Other contractual services - 413, 327 
| 533, 022, 472 | 431, 100, 000 


| 
au 20, 535 9, 760 | 
| | 
45 | 19 
ais | 45 | 19 | 
$5, 224 $5, 224 | 
| GS8-8.6 GS-8.6 
| $3, 696 $3, 696 | 
ol | 
$90, 892 | 
240 
4, 545 
95, 677 | = 
07 79, 974 
08 
| 725, 328 | 180, 435 
— =} = = — 
| 9, 206 9, 484 | $8, 884 
5 | 79 78 30 
8, 668 | 9, 308 8, 884 
| 
As $5, 101 $5, 164 $5, 205 
Gs-7.9 GS-7.9 GS-7.9 
$2,814 $2, 792 
CPC-3.5 CPC-3.6 | CPC 3.0 
| $4, 612 $4, 565 | $4, 527 
j== 
431, 000, 000 
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Analysis of erpenditures 


| 1953 actual | 1954 estimate | 1955 estimate 
Unliquidated obligations, start of year_...............-...---- | $405, 911, 109 | $440, 428,543 | $513, 929, 731 
Obligations incurred during the year..._.................-..-- 492, 197, 541 533, 680, 472 431, 100, 000 
898, 108,650 | 974, 109,015 945, 029, 731 
Deduct: 

413, 327 179, 284 100, 000 
Unliquidated obligations, end of year__.._.......-..-.---- 440, 428, 543 | 513, 929, 731 514, 929, 731 
457, 266,780 | 460, 000, 000 430, 000. 000 

Expenditures are distributed as follows: | 
Out of current authorizations..................--......... } 457, 266, 780 { 142, 000, 000 150, 000, 000 
Out of prior authorizations... 318, 000, 000 280, 000, 000 


| 


Mr. Scrivner. What is the subject for discussion this morning, 


General Asensio? 


General Asmnsio. Mr. Chairman, this morning we will present the 
“Research and development” appropriation, for which the principal 
witness is Major General Yates, of the Deputy Chief of Staff, Develop- 
ment, Headquarters, USAF, who has a prepared statement. 


OBLIGATIONS 


Mr. Scrivner. We have some information here in the detailed 
justifications before the committee which should be inserted at this 


point in the record. 


(The information is as follows:) 


Summary of obligations by budget program 


88 Title 1953 actual | 1954 estimate | 1955 estimate 

(2) (3) (4) 
DIRECT ORLIGATIONS 
$46, 721, 988 $64, 689, 975 $33, 728, 000 
84, 742, 676 91, 719, 000 
65, 880, 949 77, 980, 148 80, 276, 000 
75, 646, 891 78, 786, O82 57, 643, 000 
, 699, 246 70, 184, 008 33, 156, 000 
660 | 25, 464, 812 33, 255, 119 25, 021, 000 
48, 455, 974 43, 989, 506 32, 626, 000 
12, 726, 143 12, 973, 474 8, 721, 000 
690 | Laboratory operations. --_.................-.- cavum 56, 242, 927 66, 242, 200 68, 110, 000 
Obligations fiscal year 1955 program_-__....-...-.--..| 481, 563,914 | 532,843,188 | *431, 000, 000 
REIMBURSABLE OBLIGATIONS 

600 | Laboratory operations. --.............-.---.-.--.--- 113, 594 144, 309 100, 000 
Total reimbursable obligations. ._._--.-.....-- 413, 327 179, 284 100, 000 
481,977,241 | 533, 022, 472 431, 100, 000 


*This represents new obligating authority requested. 
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PROGRAM AND PERFORMANCE STATEMENT 


Mr. Scrivner. There is a further summarized statement which will 
also be inserted in the record at this point. 
(The information is as follows:) 


JUSTIFICATION OF Estimates, FiscaL YEAR 1955 
PROGRAM AND PERFORMANCE STATEMENT 


This appropriation provides for the development and improvement of Air 
Force weapons and equipment and for basic and applied research in fields of 
particular concern to the Air Force. The estimate covers the direct costs of 
research and development, excluding the pay and other related costs of military 
personnel and ordinary maintenance of research facilities. Most of the work is 
carried out by contract with industry; a smaller portion is carried out in universi- 
ties and in Air Force and other Government facilities. 

1. Aircraft.—This applies to the study and development of aircraft, including 
bombers, fighters, interceptors, transports, and helicopters. 

2. Guided missiles—This applies to the study and development of pilotless 
bombers and interceptors, guided aircraft rockets, and remotely controlled targets 
and drones. 

3. Propulsion.—This provides for reaserch and development in the field of air 
craft, powerplants, propellers, helicopter rotors, and associated equipment. 

4. Electronics —This covers research and development of airborne and ground 
equipment for communications, navigation, and aircraft warning and control. 

5. Armament.—This covers research and development of defensive and offensive 
armament, bombing and fire-control systems, and ancillary equipment. 

6. Equipment.—This covers the research and development of equipment for 
the operation, maintenance, and servicing of piloted and pilotless aircraft, equip- 
ment for Air Force personnel, and training equipment, as well as the development 
of new materials and techniques for the fabrication of materiel. 

7. Sciences.—This provides for basic and supporting research in physical 
sciences such as physics and thermodynamics, in the life sciences such as aero- 
medicine, and in military sciences such as strategic and tactical air operations. 

8. Special projects.—These are projects of a special nature as directed by Head- 
quarters, United States Air Force. 

9. Laboratory operations.—This covers the cost of all civilian personnel engaged 
in Air Force research and development and those technical supplies, eauipment, 
and operating expenses not identifiable with other activities. 


Mr. Scrivner. You may proceed, General Yates. 


STATEMENT OF GENERAL YATES 


General Yates. Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, 
the objective of Air Force research and development is to develop 
weapon systems, supporting systems, and operating techniques 
superior to those of any potential enemy. The tremendous destruc- 
tiveness of atomic and thermonuclear weapons highlights the need 
for forces in being, capable of immediate and effective defensive and 
retaliatory action. The superiority of such forces is dependent upon 
a continuing and adequate program of research and development. 

To satisfy the requirements of national security, both today and 
eh ania the Air Force research and development program pro- 
vides for: 
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(a) Overcoming deficiencies in materiel and techniques now in 
operational use and programed to remain in the active inventory. 

(b) Developing advanced weapon systems, supporting systems, 
_ techniques to strengthen the operational capability of the Air 

orce. 

(c) Maintaining an adequate level of applied research and tech- 
nical development essential to the production of future air weapons. 

The research and development program as we present it today is 
the result of a continuing analysis of the Air Force missions and the 
determination of those tools which promise to accomplish these mis- 
sions most economically and effectively. Realignments of the program 
result primarily from new assessments of enemy capabilities, tech- 
nological breakthroughs or failures and advancements in the plans 
of the Air Force. Since the average life of a research and development 
project is approximately 5 years, the program must be projected ahead 
for at least this period of time. The need for stable and continuing 
support of the research and development effort is apparent as only 
about 20 percent of the operating program for a given year represents 
the capacity for new work. 

The funds requested in this budget estimate for fiscal year 1955 will 
promote the development of weapon systems for the performance of 
the three major combat missions: Air defense, strategic air and tactical 
air operations. These funds will also support the development of air 
transport aircraft as well as the necessary training, communications, 
weather reconnaissance, and miscellaneous other equipments necessary 
to sustain air combat operations. 

In developing new weapon systems, we recognize that desired 
increased performance is usually paid for with increased complexity. 
With regard to this dilemma, a particular effort is being made to 
properly balance the essentially incompatible parameters of simplicity 
and limited performance on the one hand versus complexity and higher 
performance on the other. Our objective is to establish that balance 
which will provide weapons with a high degree of reliability which 
are easy to operate and maintain and which will provide maximum 
kill, or destructive potential, per dollar cost and unit of manpower. 

About 85 percent of the funds requested in this appropriation will 
be applied to contracts with outside organizations, such as industrial 
firms to develop weapon systems and equipment to Air Force specifi- 
cations; universities and nonprofit institutions to perform scientific 
studies; and other governmental agencies to conduct specific work on 
a reimbursable cross-servicing basis. Of the total amount requested, 
approximately 15 percent will be applied to performing inshop research 
and development, directing, supervising and evaluating the work on 
contract with outside organizations, and testing the developed product. 

Mr. Chairman, I am prepared to describe to you the program 
in as much detail as you require; off the record, preferably. 

Mr. Scrivner. Of course, to members of this committee the subject 
of research and development is an old, old story, repeated annually. 
We have raised the same questions almost every year, with i 
stantially the same answers. We have not felt in many instances 
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that we have been getting value received, and that some of these 
studies have gone on and on and on without ever getting any end item 
out of them. 

In addition to that, there is the fact that it seems as though many 
of these programs start and nobody ever wants to give them up. 
While they may start out small, finally they become huge projects 
with still no end items available. 


REVIEW OF PROGRAMS 


We were told earlier in the hearings that there had been a review 
made of some of the programs which had been presented in years past, 
particularly as they related to some of the human factors, which have 
now finally been dropped from the roll of studies; which, of course, 
was an encouraging report. But we are not scientists on this side of 
the table. Some of these things we must take on faith. We just do 
not like to be taken for too long a ride. What do you do to assure us 
and the Congress that you are really looking these things over and not 
engaging in a lot of scientific boondoggling? 

General Yates. Mr. Chairman, our program is under constant 
review. 

Mr. Scrivner. We have been told that ever since the first day I 
came on the Military Appropriations Committee. It is under con- 
stant review. When you go from year to year and say, “What did 
you have last year that you have dropped now?” there is seldom a 
thing. Now I am going to ask you again. It is under constant 
review. What program did you have on here last year that you have 
reviewed—outside of this human research thing—where you have 
said: 

This is not getting close to pay dirt. We will stop it and turn our money over 
to something that may give better results. 


PROJECTS CANCELED OR COMPLETED DURING YEAR 


General Yarss. I can provide a rather long list of items we have 
canceled or completed during the past year, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Scrivner. You really have? 

General Yartss. Yes, sir. 

(The information follows:) 


During fiscal year 1953 the Air Force canceled 77 projects, a list of which is 
furnished for use by the committee. Each of these 77 projects was canceled 
for one of the following reasons: 

1. The work conducted to date indicated that the results to be obtained would 
not be worth the expenditure of additional money and time. 

2. Advancements in the state-of-the-art had resulted in new requirements. 

3. The work conducted to date indicated that the item, although it could be 
developed, would be prohibitive in production cost and impractical for Air Force 
use. 

4. The work duplicated or was similar to that being conducted in other Air 
Force, Army, or Navy projects. 

In addition to these 77 projects, a number of additional projects were can- 
celed because qualified scientists and engineers to undertake the work were not 
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available. Rather tnan risk the expenditure of money, time, and other resources 
without the promise of satisfactory results, the projects were canceled. 

(A list of the projects was furnished the committee.) 

Mr. Scrivner. | am talking about cancellations. I will get to 
those you have completed in a moment. 

1 refer to programs you have looked at, where you have said, ‘This 
is not worth what it is costing. We are quitting.” 

General Yates. Yes, sir. One particular program I can think of 
which was extremely expensive was in the air defense area. We 
were carrying that program for improving our ground environment. 
During the previous 2 years we have reviewed this particular system. 
Finally it was canceled in favor of proceeding in another direction. 

We had originally started down two directions, because we were 
not sure which one was going to give the payoff. At the present time 
the Lincoln project at MIT has cognizance of the entire ground 
environment system. Different approaches, such as were carried on 
at Michigan and other institutions, were dropped. 

That is a specific example. ‘There are many others that are dropped 
from day to day as we review progress. In many cases, Mr. Chair- 
man, it is necessary to start in a difficult area two or more different 
approaches to some of the problems that seem almost insoluble. As 
soon as we pass any check point to indicate that we have a solution 
it is normal procedure to cancel these projects. 

I am sure a review of our program in detail will indicate that we are 
in fact carrying out that procedure. 

Mr. Scrivner. I assume that in order to get the whole story, to 
carry out your statement, since you have mentioned here that the 
average life of a research and development project is 5 years, we would 
have to go back 5 or 6 or 7 years and see what you did then and see 
what happened to the programs that were started then. We could see 
then whether they were canceled, carried through to completion, or 
whether we got an end item. 


PROJECTS COMPLETED IN 1953 AND INITIATION DATE OF EACH 


Conversely, we could take a list of the new programs you are start- 
ing this year and wait 5 years to see what develops from them. Some 
of us may not be here 5 vears from now. Perhaps knowing that we 
are here now the logical thing would be to request the list of projects 
that were begun 5 years ago, which would have been in 1949, and see 
what we have that has grown out of that. 

Do you suppose that could be done without too much trouble? 

General Yares. I imagine we could give you a list of the important 
weapons systems projects that were started then. I do not know the 
exact date of the B47 or the B-52. 

Mr. Scrivner. That was before 1949. 

General Yates. The F-102 was originally conceived about that 
time and is now flying its first flights. believe we could give you a 
summary to show you some of those that have been completed in the 
development stage during the past 5 years. 

Mr. Scrivner. All right. 


] 
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(The information follows:) 


An unclassified list of projects completed during fiscal year 1953 and the initia- 
tion date of each is listed below: 


Number 


Date 


Project 


R-664-785 
S-657-312 
R-552-570 
R-467-1-8 


R-108-88 
8-590-228 
R-657-283 
R-656-2095 


R-657-303 
R-657-309 | 

R-65 
R-657-325 
R-664-769 
R-664-781 


7-49 | 


R-203-24 | 


R-655-1573 
R-656-2020 


R-656-2064 | 


R-657-226 
R-656 2072 


Oct. 10, 1949 


July 5, 1945___._- 
Oct. 29, 1949 


July 8, 1946... ._- 


| 
| 


b. 25, 1948 
19, 


. 25, 1948_.. 
1948. 


Oct 
June 16, 1949. 


July 1, 


Feb. 7, 1950_..-- 
July 12, 1946___. 
June 1947__. 
Aug. 


Dee. ! ” 1947 


| July 18, 1949 


| Mar. 17, 


| Jan. 


R-467-1-10 | 


R-580-327 
R-590-237 
R-657-337-2 
R-462-4-1 
R-111-49 
R~467-1-9 


R-465-2-16 


R-657-349 


S-582-210 
R-203-23 


Oct. 27, 1947 
1948... 
Dee. 8, 1948 

28, 1952. 
Apr. 19, 1950_- 
June 23, 
Oct. 


Aug. 26, 1948 


Feb. 23, 1950.--- -- 


Nov. 14, 
Mar. 21, 1951... 


Oct. 1, 1945 
Oct. 26, 1949 


Jan. 30, 1952 


Apr. 23, 1948...--- 


Oct. 18, 1947 


Sept. 1950... 


July 27, 1951__..-- 
December 


April 1946 


Apr. 11, 1950. 
July 1, 1949 


Aug. 31, 1948. - 
Feb. 11, 1949 


Mar. 24, 1949. 


1045.... 


26, 1949. 


Net-type cargo aircraft tie-down. 

High-speed towing vehicle for aircraft. 

50,000-pound capacity mobile bomb lift, type B-2. 

Fuels and combustion; mechanism and kinetics of hydrogen combus- 
tion, 

Radio receiving set AN/ARW-51. 

Flashwelded hollow steel propeller blade 16 feet 6 

Pneumatic type F-2 aircraft lifting bag. 

— ventilated generator and control for electric ground powerplant ap- 
lication. 

ab A radar trailer heater and air conditioner. 

Crash fire truck components. 

Winterization of Air Force special purpose vehicles. 


inches diameter. 


| Modernization and winterization of type 0-1 crash fire truck. 


Overheat detector for aircraft. 

Rocket fire extinguishment and prevention. 

Development of a miniaturized airspeed control system. 

Temperature tester for ratiometer thermocouple and probes. 

120-volt DC low travel limit switch (pressurized). 

120-volt DC generator control system development. 

CO: crash fire truck. 

Quick-disconnect pressurized electrical connectors. 

10 kilovolt-ampere, 115-volt 380-1,000 cycle engine-driven generator. 

Portable 10,000-pound capacity engine or turret hoist. 

Modification of F-1A fuel servicing semitrailer. 

Type A-1 corrosion preventive spraying equipment. 

Type A-2 bomb bay door-opening timer. 

Airborne air filters. 

Variable output gasoline burning electric-motor-driven heater. 

Fuels and combustion, supplement project No. 10, minimum chamber 
volume required for combustion of gases. 

6-blade dual rotation propeller. 

Cellular filler materials for hollow steel propeller blades. 

Types B+ and B-5 maintenance platform. 

Geophysies and meteorology, supplement project No. 1, radiowave 
absorption. 

Amplifier and mixer microwave electron tubes. 

Fuels and combustion, supplement project No. 9, thermodynamic 
properties of combustion products of kerosene air mixtures. 

Vortex generator for boundary-layer control through a shock. 

Development of automatic approach coupling for F-5 automatic pilot. 

XC-120 detachable cargo compartment. 

Type A-4 gun bomb-rocket sight. 

500-pound cluster adapter. 

Engines, X T-37 

22-foot diameter hollow steel propeller blade manufactured by flash- 
welding process. 

19-foot diameter, hollow steel, flash-welded blade. 

Development of cargo parachute disreefing device. 

Construction of new optical enlarging devices. 

OQ-19 target aircraft (joint USAF-RAF test project). 

Power plant purging systems. 

Two-blade propeller for T-6G. 

Stainless steel wrapped rnain rotor blades for the H-5 helicopter rotor. 

Standardization of A-5 bomb rack system. 

Fuel flow indicator test stand. 

Tools and fixtures for overhaul and maintenance of aircraft instruments. 

Turn and bank small-size indicators. 

Low power RF dummy loads. 

High capacity, electric motor-driven stationary air conditioner. 

Titanium nitride cermets. 

Propeller, 4-blade No. 5 shank for R-4360 VDT engine. 

Tunable crystal mixers. 

Airborne electronic altimeter for mapping (AN/APN-57). 

Flexible ducts for heaters and air-conditioners. 

Evaluation of precision approach radar (A N/CPN-). 

Study of combustion heater. 

Type A-1 prefabricated, panalized, fighter alert and maintenance build- 
ing 


Rotor blade shipping container. 

Development of automatically controlled cross-wind landing gear for a 
medium-heavy aircraft (M X-1823). 

Integral oil hydromatic propeller. 

Metal main rotor blades for H-13 helicopter. 

Rotary-wing propulsion systems. 

XB-47 medium-bomber aircraft. 

Aircraft assist takeoff program. 

Hand-operated hoist, 4,000-pound capacity. 

Deicing system for cooling fan and contravane of B-36 airplane. 


R-657-290 
R-657-296 
R-657-321 
R-552-660 
R-525-430 
R-657-299 
| 
| 
S-554-348 | Aug. 21, 1950_..-_| 
R-555-735 | Sept. 6, 1949... 
R-506-35 | Oct. 17, 1944._..--| 
R-500-214 | May 
S-590-233 | May 29, 1949_... 
R-672-118 | Dec. 30, 1947...-- 
R-680-89 | Nov. 30, 1948_.-_-| 
R-448-84 | Apr. 11, 1951...--- 
8-524-873 | Dee. 6, 
S-580-350 | Sept. 5, 1951_...-- 
R-582-205 | Mar. 28, 1949_..- 
R-655-1431 | Mar. 5, 
R-655-1527 | Apr. 2, 1947_....-| 
R-655-1542 | May 21, 1948._.. 
| 
R-657-343 
| 
—185-14 
R-108-00 | 
8-657-313 | Nov. 18, 1948___. 
X-202-16 | Mar. 28, 1950. 
R-64-733 | July 16, 1946._____| 
Sept. 12, 1952. ___-| 
S-580-294 | Feb. 21, 1946__.__- 
R-582-196 | Aug. 30, 1948. ___- 
R-420-71 | Mar. 21, 1951_.._-| 
S-426-217 | Jan. 17, 
R-~46+46 
R-664-804-14 
S--581-280 
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General Yates. The figure 5 is not a magic figure, Mr. Chairman. 
It is an average. 

Mr. Scrivner. I did not use the figure. You used the figure of 
approximately 5 years. 

General Yares. It is an average figure, sir. The B—52 I think is 
probably 7 or 9 years. In fact, that development will not be com- 
pleted for 9. It depends on the magnitude of the job. 

Mr. Scrivner. Well, that list will give us some information as to 
where it has gone. This committee has alw ays been quite liberal with 
funds for research and development. We know we have to have it 
if we are going to keep on progressing. We cannot remain static. 
But we do not like to have any undue advantage taken of our liberality. 


ADMINISTRATION OF SCIENTIFIC AND ENGINEER ACTIVITIES 


Some of the scientists—and this Nation has some good ones—have 
been engaged in these programs and find that most of their time is 
taken up with detail and reports and things like that, and that they 
do not have the time to apply themselves to the projects for which they 
thought they were being engaged. How can that be held to a mini- 
mum so that these men of science can apply more of their time and 
skill and knowledge to the problems and not so much time to 
administration? 

General Yares. In view of the fact that the large bulk of our money 
is spent on contracts, the administration of scientist and engineer 
activities is normally a function of the contractor. The contractor is 
paid for administering and supervising the engineers and scientists 
engaged in a specific project. 

If in some instances when it has come to our attention, for example, 
that certain scientists are being diverted from their primary jobs of 
scientific effort and put in administrative positions we have suggested 
to the contractors and to the universities handling them that they 
provide administrative monitoring. In fact, in certain instances we 
have provided to these organizations military personnel to handle the 
administration. 

Mr. Scrivner. That should not be necessary, should it? Is it 
necessary to take military men away from military duties to administer 
some program like that? 

Gener: “sy pone In most of these cases the military personnel are 


the project officers. That is the responsibility of the project officer. 


PERSONNEL ENGAGED IN RESEARCH AND DEVELOPMENT 


Mr. Scrivner. That brings up an interesting question. During 
fiscal year 1954, actual, and fiscal year 1955, prospective, how many 
Air Force military personnel will be engaged in the research and 
development program? How many civilians will be paid directly out 
of these funds? How many civilians are engaged on these programs 
under contract? 

General Yates. The first question was, How many ailivery person- 
nel are engaged in research and development? 

Mr. Scrivner. Yes. 

General Yatss. Secondly, how many civilians within the military 
service? 
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Mr. Scrivner. Right. 

General Yares. And the third is, How many civilians are there 
under contract? 

Mr. Scrivner. You would have to approximate the third. 

General Yarses. The third is a very difficult one. I think Colonel 
Riemondy has the answer to the first two questions. 

Colonel Rremonpy. Actual military people engaged in research and 
development? 

Mr. Scrivner. Yes, sir. 

Colonel Rremonpy. Within the Air Research and Deveolpment 
Command there are 2,251 officer personnel actually engaged in the 
research and development program. The number of civilian personnel 
actually engaged in research and development is 4,004. This is 
the manning distribution as of December 31, 1953. 

Mr. Scrivner. What has happened during the year? Last year 
we went into this matter and General Roth was here and we asked 
how many were being employed in the research and development 
program, as civilians, and he said approximately 20,000. We asked 
how many military there were, and it was approximately the same 
number. Then the final figures we were given showed us that there 
were 21,469 full-time civilian employees and 21,685 full-time military. 

General Yates. Mr. Chairman, the discrepancy in these figures is 
not as clear as it might appear. The question you asked, as we 
interpreted it, was how many military and civilian personnel are 
engaged in research and development activities. 

he question that I understand was answered last year was how 
many military and civilian personnel are engaged in research and 
development, as well as in supporting research and development, 
operating bases in support of research and development, and through- 
out its administration. 

Mr. Scrivner. The question I asked last year was how many were 
engaged in the research and development program. 

General Yates. It is a matter of clarifying our answer, Mr. Chair- 
man. 

Mr. Scrivner. If there is any misunderstanding of my question, 
trying to differentiate between one phrase and another, tell me then 
as it relates to the same question I asked last year how many civilians 
are employed in the research and development program, to which the 
answer was given as 20,000. What is the answer this year to the same 
question relating to the same program and to the same field of 
activities? 

General Yates. Mr. Chairman, I do not know how to interpret 
your question because of an organizational breakout. 

Mr. Scrivner. General Roth knew how to interpret it, apparently. 

General Yates. I do not know how he interpreted it, Mr. Chair- 
man. 

Mr. Scrivner. I do not, either, but he gave me the answer, so he 
must have understood the question I asked him. 

General Yates. I think this is an important thing to clarify, Mr. 
Chairman. I think it is important to get on the record a specific and 
accurate answer to the question you want answered. 

It is not clear to me, Mr. Chairman, whether you want to know 
those who are actively engaged in research and development or the 
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total number of personnel operating support facilities, doing normal 
base functions such as KP, et cetera. 

oe Scrivner. If you want to put it that way, give me both of 
them. 

General Yares. All right, sir. 

Mr. Scrivner. That is your question. You give me the answer. 

General Yates. The answer to the first question, on those actively 
engaged, has been previously given to you by Colonel Riemondy. 

Mr. Manon. Mr. Chairman, will you yield a moment? 

Mr. Scrivner. I will shortly, but I’d rather not until I get the full 
answer to these questions. 

Colonel Rremonpy. It is planned by the end of this fiscal year that 
there will be engaged in and supporting research and development 
activities—and in this answer we will include the Air Proving Ground 
Command as falling in this category—a total of 5,873 officers, 24,435 
airmen, and 22,121 civilian personnel; for a total of 52,429. 

Mr. Scrivner. Let us have that again. How many of them will 
be civilians? 

Colonel Rremonpy. 22,121. 

Mr. Scrivner. How many military? 

Colonel Rremonpy. 5,873 officers and 24, 435 airmen. 

Mr. Scrivner. Do the figures that you have just now given me, 
of 30,308 military, include the 2,251 you related awhile ago? 

Colonel Rremonpy. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Scrivner. As being directly engaged in research and develop- 
ment? 

Colonel Riemonpy. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Scrivner. Does the figure of 22,121 include the 4,004 civilians 
directly engaged in research and development? 

Colonel Rremonpy. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Scrivner. Once again, so that there will be no misunder- 
standing if the question is asked next year, how do you differentiate 
between these 2,251 officers and 4,004 civilians which you have 
designated as being directly engaged in research and development 
and the remainder? What do these 6,000 people do as compared to 
what the remainder of the people do? 

Colonel Rremonpy. In the category of the 2,251 officers and 4,004 
civilians these are scientific and technical personnel. The classi- 
fication so far as the officer personnel is concerned is as follows: 
Those officers who have been awarded an 80-series Air Force specialty. 
This is a research and development specialty. 

Mr. Scrivner. How do they get that? What do they do or know 
that somebody else does not do or know which entitles them to that? 

General Yares. Their technical education and experience, Mr. 
Chairman. 

Mr. Scrivner. Where do they get it? Is that before they came 
into the service or after they came into the service? 

General Yares. Both. 

Colonel Rremonpy. It also includes the 90-series pérsonnel—these 
are medical—when actually engaged in research and development. 

Mr. Scrivner. Now, what do the other approximately 45,000 
people do? 
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CIVILIAN PERSONNEL 


Colonel Riemonpy. I would like for the record also to indicate our 
definition of the civilians and what they do. 

Mr. Scrivner. All right. 

Colonel Rremonpy. These are persons who perform (a) advisory 
administration on research and development, which are based upon 
established principles of a profession or science and which require 
professional, scientific, or technical training equivalent to that 
represented by graduation from a college or university of recognized 
standing; or (6) work of a subordinate or preparatory technical 
character in a professional, scientific, or technical field. It includes 
only those with grades of GS-5 and above. 

Mr. Scrivner. Now what does all that mean? What do they do? 

General Yates. They manage research, 

Mr. Scrivner. Of course a GS-5 in comparison to others is not 
such a very high rating. 

Colonel Rizmonpy. There is really a very small number of civilian 
personnel who are actually engaged in research and development in 
our laboratories. Similarly, there are very few military. 

Mr. Scrivner. Is that where these are, primarily? 

Colonel Riemonpy. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Scrivner. In Air Force laboratories themselves? 

Colonel Rremonpy. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Scrivner. Such as? 

Colonel Rremonpy. For example at the Wright Air Development 
Center, we have such as the armament laboratory, and the powerplant 
laboratory. 

Mr. Scrivner. Where else? 

Colonel Rremonpy. Personnel engaged in research at the Cam- 
bridge Research Center, in the laboratories of that center and also 
at the Rome Air Development Center. 

These are our three principal development centers, wherein we 
actually do some in-shop research and development. ‘The rest of the 
centers are primarily engaged in the test function and do not actually 
engage in research and development work in shop. 


ENLISTED PERSONNEL 


Mr. Scrivner. You have no enlisted men directly engaged in 
research and development, as compared to the 2,251 officers? 

Colonel Rremonpy. No, sir; there are none who fall in that classi- 
fication. 

Mr. Scrivner. I am surprised that there are not. In some of my 
travels I have run into some enlisted men who have had as many as 
three degrees. They could put some of the others to shame. I] am 
surprised that some of their brains and ability are not being used in 
direct research. 

Colonel Rremonpy. We have quite a few airmen who are engaged 
in assisting in the performance of various tests who fall within the 
maintenance and operations category. 
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OFFICER PERSONNEL 


Mr. Scrivner. That leads up to the next question. 

Out of the 5,873 officers, after deducting the 2,251 who are directly 
engaged in these laboratory processes, we have left 3,622 officers who 
are doing something. What are they doing in the research and 
development program? 

Colonel Rizmonpy. I have broken the overall personnel into three 
categories. I have given you the first category which is scientific and 
technical personnel. 

Mr. Scrivner. In what activities are the 3,622 other officers 
engaged? 

Colonel Rizmonpy. There are 703 officers engaged in the mainte- 
nance and operations category. There are also 7,779 airmen engaged 
in these maintenance and operations functions. There are 6,363 
civilians engaged in the maintenance and operations category. 

I might add for the record that the breakdown I am giving you now 
is a breakout of the Air Research and Development Command 
wherein we have performed this study to get some idea as to how our 
personnel breaks down. The figures | am giving you are as of Decem- 
ber 31, 1953 and not directly comparable to the overall 52,429 figure 
which is the projected end fiscal year 1954 position for all commands 
rather than the Air Research and Development Command alone. 

Mr. Scrivner. Maybe we can get that before I get a breakdown. 
You have given us 703. That leaves you approximately 2,900 other 
officers. What are they doing? 

Colonel Rirmonpy. This is the third category, in which my break- 
down shows 1,501 officers, 9,126 airmen and 8,920 civilians. They 
are primarily engaged in such functions as direct mission support 
and those assigned to the Air Research and Development Command 
and its ceater headquarters. 

Mr. Scrivner. What does that mean? 

Colonel Rizmonpy. Direct mission support includes special units 
established to support the test programs, such as the flight test 
squadrons at Cambridge; test support squadrons at the Special 
Weapons Center to support atomic tests; personnel who work in our 
shops for fabrication of models, instrumentation, et cetera. The 
personnel at major command headquarters are those presently 
assigned to the Air Research and Development Command at Balti- 
more, Md. 

Mr. Scrivner. Let me get these figures straight before we go 
further. 

Colonel Rremonpy. I think that will add up to the following 
figures, Mr. Chairman: A total of 40,647. 

Mr. Scrivner. Just let me do this. If I am wrong we can correct 
it. You have given me 2,251 in the laboratories. 

Colonel Rizmonpy. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Scrivner. That left 3,622 officers whom we are talking about 
now. You have given me 703 and 1,501. That is 2,204, if my 
mathematics are correct, which still leaves another 1,400 officers. 

Colonel Rizmonpy. Is that not 2,204, Mr. Chairman? 

Mr. Scrivner. 1,501 and 703 make 2,204. 

Colonel Rirzmonpy. | have given you 2,251. 

Mr. Scrivner. We have those all to one side. You gave mea total 
of 5,873 officers. 
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Colonel Rimmonpy. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Scrivner. Of which 2,251 are in these laboratory pursuits. 
We have set them to one side. 

Colonel Riemonpy. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Scrivner. If my mathematics are correct, when you deduct 
2,251 from 5,873 that leaves you 3,622. 

Colonel Rimmonpy. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Scrivner. Of which you have now accounted for 703 in M. and 
O. functions and 1,501 in direct mission support, which is 2,204. 

Just to be sure, let us put it down. That leaves 1,418 unaccounted 
for. They are either absent, a. w. o. |. or something else; but they 
are not in this recapitulation. 

Colonel Riemonpy. I can give you some more and then explain 
the difference, Mr. Chairman. There is also included the Air Prov- 
ing Ground Command officer personnel. 

Mr. Scrivner. I am concerned just now about these other 1,418. 

Colonel Rremonpy. There are 1,036 officer personnel at the Air 
Proving Ground Command. 

Mr. Scrivner. All right. 

Colonel Rremonpy. There are an additional 97 in the School of 
Aviation Medicine at the Air University; 10 officers in the Aretic 
Aero-Med Lab in Alaska; 3 officers assigned to the Physical Security 
Equipment Agency here in Washington. 

That still does not account for the entire 5,873. The reason for 
that is that the 5,873 figure is a projected figure as of the end of 
June 30, of this fiscal year, and is a part of the total of 52,429 which I 
previously stated. 

Mr. Scrivner. And they have not all been assigned? 

Colonel Rrrmonpy. The breakdown I gave you before was the 
actual as of December 31, 1953, for the Air Research and Development 
Command only. This accounts for the difference. 

Mr. Scrivner. That still leaves, according to my figures, about 
300. 

Colonel Rremonpy. Yes, sir. These are projected personnel who 
were not on board as of the end of December 31, 1953. 


AIRMEN 


Mr. Scrivner. Up to now you have accounted for approximately 
16,900 of the 24,435, which leaves about 8,000 more airmen. 

Colonel Riemonpy. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Scrivner. Where will they be found? 

Colonel Rrzmonpy. There are 7,404 projected to be on hand June 
30, 1954. 

Mr. Scrivner. Where? 

Colonel Rremonpy. At the Air Proving Ground Command. There 
will be 390 at the Air University in the School of Aviation Medicine 
and 20 in the Alaskan Aero-Med Lab as of June 30, 1954. 

I think you will find when you add those up they are a little bit 
greater than the figure of 24,435. 

Mr. Scrivner. It comes close. 

Colonel Rirmonpy. That is because some of these will be phased 
out by the end of the fiscal year. 

44745—54 42 
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CIVILIAN PERSONNEL 


Mr. Scrivner. Considering the civilians, you subtract the 4,004 
from the 22,121. That leaves about 18,000. You have told me 
that there were about 7,000 in maintenance and operation functions 
and 9,000 in the direct mission support, which is 16,000. I suppose 
the others are scattered around through these other activities? 

Colonel Rremonpy. Yes, sir; 2,354 in the Air Proving Ground 
Command; 130 in the School of Aviation Medicine in the Air Univer- 
sity; 10 in the Alaskan Arctic Aero-Med Lab; and 22 at the Physical 
Security Equipment Agency. These specific civilian personnel figures 
which I have given you total 21,803 as compared to 22,121. The 
latter figure, as you will recall, is an end-year figure. 

These are all the people assigned to all the installations who are 
connected with Air Force research and development and the function 
of the Air Proving Ground Command. 


ROTATION OF MILITARY PERSONNEL 


Mr. Scrivner. Most of the civilians will stay pretty well fixed. In 
other words, if they are up around Dayton they stay there pretty 
well year in and year out. What about your military personnel? 
That has been rather disturbing. Some of. your military personnel 


have been assigned to research and development and then they pick 
them up and send them some place else in work which has no connec- 
tion with what they have been previously doing. Therefore, we 
have lost their time in training and, if they have particular research 
and development knowledge, their knowledge and experience. 


A short while back we were told that in an effort to cut down on 
some of the much—and properly—criticized frequent shifting of 
military personnel, one of the fields in which an effort was going to be 
made to stabilize some of these assignments was in the field of re- 
search and development. Where are you getting on that? 

General Yares. I think we are improving considerably, Mr. Chair- 
man. The establishment of the category 80 series of personnel classi- 
fication provides a means of tagging an individual in a category which 
will permit his reassignment in the proper research and development 
specialities which will take advantage of his education. 

Mr. Scrivner. That will permit it, but it is going to have to go 
further than mere permission. 

General Yates. This is being carried out at the present time. In 
fact, in the Office of the Deputy Chief of Staff, Personnel, there is a 
single office charged with the responsibility for monitoring the assign- 
ment of these individuals, and each one is handled on a special basis. 
In other words, his assignment in the 80 series as a research and de- 
velopment specialist is controlled from that office, and he is, under 
normal conditions—that is, I would say, all conditions except very 
rigid exceptions where the individual may be required for somethin 
else—assigned with that as a basis for the assignment. .He is carrie 
permanently in research and development work or work associated 
thereto. 

Mr. Scrivner. How far are you getting in keeping them in locali- 
ties, instead of shipping them aed all over the lot? 
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General Yates. As you know, Mr. Chairman, it is the policy of 
the military service to hold military personnel for a tour of duty 
from 3 to 4 years in the same locale. 

Mr. Scrivner. That is a policy which has become more noted for 
its lack of application than anything else. If you look over some of 
the files you will find that quite often—I would not say in a majority 
of cases, but in a terrific number of cases—it does not even remotely 
approach the normal practice. 

General Yates. In the research and development business, how- 
ever, | think you will find the average is on the high side. Actually, 
there are many military personnel at Dayton who have been there 
well over the limit of time. 

Mr. Scrivner. Why not? If they are in jobs where they are do- 
ing good jobs using the things for which they have been trained and 
have experience and knowledge, why should they not be retained if 
they are doing good jobs? 

General Yares. They are retained, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Scrivner. Why even stop at the end of 3 or 4 or 5 years, if 
they are doing good jobs? You keep civilians there as long as they 
are on the payroll. 

General Yates. There are some advantages to rotation, to take 
advantage of experience. 

Mr. Scrivner. Yes, and there are a lot of disadvantages, too. 

General Yates. Yes, sir. I believe we have a reasonably good 
balance at present as between the stability created by the civilians 
and the rotation for beneficial purposes of the military personnel. 

Mr. Scrivner. Sometimes those beneficial purposes are a little bit 
overworked. 

Colonel Rremonpy. Mr. Chairman, the Air Force adopted in 
October 1952, and has published Air Force Regulation 36-65 which 
sets forth the criteria for assignment and rotation of personnel who 
possess this 80 series Air Force specialty code. 

Mr. Scrivner. What about those who do not have an 80 series 
specialty? Those relate primarily to these men in the laboratories. 

Colonel Riemonpy. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Scrivner. How about those who do not have the 80 series 
specialties, who are still active in a lot of research and development 
programs, where they have gained a great deal of experience and 
knowledge. 

General Yarrs. Their knowledge, Mr. Chairman, is valuable but it 
is obtained by experience normally with tactical units. 

For poorer the personnel in the test program usually are qualified 
pilots with operational experience. This is particularly true of the 
Air Proving Ground Command and Edwards Air Force Base, and 
their experience is valuable because they got it outside of the research 
and development business rather than inside the research and develop- 
ment business. 

‘ Mr. Scrivner. I do not care where they got it, so long as they 
ave it. 

General Yates. To advance they must also rotate out to keep 
current in operational experience. 

Mr. Scrivner. To advance in rank or to advance in experience? 

General Yares. To advance in experience, sir, operationally, 

(Discussion off the record.) 
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OBJECTIVE IN RESEARCH AND DEVELOPMENT 


Mr. Scrivner. I am intrigued by the statement you made that 
your objective—and I am emphasizing the word “objective’’—‘‘is to 
establish that balance which will provide weapons with a high degree 
of reliability,” with which we have no argument, “which are easy to 
operate and maintain.’”’ That is what we have been asking you to do 
for many years. I do not know how close you are approaching your 
objective. Every time we go out and look at some of the new equip- 
ment that we have, though it may be reliable, it is becoming more 
complex and more things can happen to it. Few of them are easy to 
operate, while many of them are not easy. 

Certainly, if what we have seen and if what we have been told about 
all the needs for training and equipment and everything we have to do 
to train these men and maintain them is true they are certainly not 
easy to maintain. 

General Yares. You cannot take exception to the objective. 

Mr. Scrivner. Oh, no. As a matter of fact, that is what we have 
been trying to get you folks to do for a long time; to get something 
easy, simple, which is still adequate. I think we finally had one 
example of something that was better and yet less complex, but that 
is the only one I can recall, and I cannot tell you right now what 
that was. Everything else has been more costly and more complex 
and more difficult of maintenance. It is not always more difficult 
of operation. It just goes on and goes on and goes on. Your objec- 
tive seems to get more remote with each passing year. 

General Yates. I think it is probably the single, toughest problem 
that we have. However, there are bright lights in it. 

For example, the turbojet engine itself is in its state of develop- 
ment now basically a more maintainable engine than is a reciprocating 
engine. As we advance every once in awhile we make a big jump 
into something that is relatively simple. 

We keep this in front of us as a target all the time, and we have 
an aggressive program in all areas to try to meet the objective. 

Mr. Scrivner. I am sorry, Mr. Mahon; you asked me a moment 
ago to permit you to ask a question. 

Mr. Manon. That is all right. 

Mr. Scrivner. I was pursuing some figures there. 

Mr. Manon. That is all right. I will defer until later. 

Mr. Scrivn»r. Mr. Hruska. 


NUMBER OF PROJECTS 


Mr. Hruska. General, would information be readily ascertainable 
as to the gross number of projects which you have under research and 
development, in a large way? 

General Yates. This year there are 605 line items or budget line 
items in our program. These budget line items include projects, for 
example, as large as a complete weapon system, and projects as small 
as the development cf a special electron tube. It is very difficult to 
determine the definite number of proejcts because within one complete 
weapon system there may be 10 major components. For manage- 
ment purposes, for budgetary and internal management purposes, 
our number of line items is 605. 
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Mr. Hruska. How did that compare with a year ago? 

General Yares. It is less. 

Mr. Hruska. How did it compare in volume, taking into con- 
sideration what you have just said; that, after all, a project might 
mean twice the volume in dollars or ‘man-years and so on? How did 
the gross volume compare with a year ago? 

General Yares. From a management point of view in gross volume 
it is less because there has been an effort to consolidate and focalize 
the projects that are common. So that managementwise, if this is 
the direction you are pointing at, there are fewer projects. 

Mr. Hruska. That has been the objective of the Assistant Secretary 
of Defense in Charge of Research and Development? 

General Yarns. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Hruska. That office replaced the Research and Development 
Board. 

General Yates. Yes, sir. That office has been extremely helpful. 
We are very, very pleased with the help we are getting from Mr. 
Quarles and his staff. It has been most effective. His reorganization 
has been extremely effective. 


MILITARY PERSONNEL 


Mr. Hruska. You know, General, in the 1953 hearings the estimate 
given for full-time military positions was 21,685. Now we find from 
the testimony this morning you are actually using 30,308. What 
reconciliation or explanation would there be as to those ‘figures? 

General Yates. There has been no increase in strength, I would 
like to say, in general. I think the explanation lies in the determination 
of exactly what was in the twenty-thousand-odd figure given last year. 

Colonel Riemonpy. I have a 3-year projection here, which shows 
1953 actual, planned 1954, and planned 1955. To put these figures 
on a comparable basis I think we should use all of these figures. 

General Yates. We have the figures to compare with those we have 
just given, for 1955. 

Mr. Hruska. If you want to put them in the record, I think that 
— be fair. There is still a further question I want to ask about 
this. 

Colonel Rremonpy. 1953, and planned 1954 and 1955 end strengths. 

(The information is as follows:) 


The following is the total military personnel, actual and programed, for 
research, development, and test activities for the period indicated. 


Actual end | Planned ver Planned end 

| strength, strength, | strength, 
fiscal year | fiscal year | fiscal year 

1953 19. | 1955 


Air Research and Development Command 
Air Proving Ground Command 
Air University Command. 

kan Air 


29, 208 


Mr. Hruska. Of course, these figures in last year’s hearings were 
furnished by the Office of the Assistant Secretary of Defense, the 


21, 182 | 21, 348 20, 108 
w-----+--24--------| 8, 926 | 8, 440 8, 580 
522 487 487 
36 | 30 
ysical Equipment Security Agency - - neene+<baswapphapanta] 3 | 3 
80, 668 | 30, 
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Comptroller’s Office, and they are entitled ““The'Number of Military 
Personnel Reported by All Three Branches of the Service Estimated 
To Be Engaged in and Supporting the Research and Development 
Program During the Fiscal Year 1954.” 

The figures I gave you were those for the Air Force. 

General Yates. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Hruska. It seems to me if that estimate is 21,000 and it is 
exceeded by almost 30 percent or 33% percent there should be some 
explanation either of this figure as used or maybe of the actual number 
of people you have actually put to work. 

General Yarrs. That is why I was very careful to point out, sir, 
the composition of these figures, pointing up these are all of the 
people who are assigned to all of our installations who are engaged in 
research and development and testing. 

Mr. Hruska. That is what the figures are, or what they purport 
to be—let me put it that way. If they are in error, I think that that 
ought to be cleared up, because if that discrepancy is apparent to us 
it might be apparent to someone else and they might be desirous of 
an explanation. 

General Yarns. Here is an example of a possible difference: 

Colonel Riemondy has listed the figures for the Air Proving Ground 
Command. That is not normally considered a research and develop- 
ment function. It is an operational suitability test function which 
follows research and development. But in an effort to get all of the 
people in the development cycle from the initiation through and up 
until the time the aircraft goes into service, or when the weapon system 
goes into service, we did include the Air Proving Ground Command 
figures this morning which total about 11,000 people. That might well 
throw a bias into any figures you have had before because the figures 

rovided to the Office of the Secretary last year were on a different 
asis. 


RECONCILIATION OF NUMBER OF MILITARY POSITIONS PROGRAMED 


Mr. Hruska. That testimony is found on page 63 of last year’s 
hearings, so if you want to reconcile that, you may do so. 

General Asensto. We will insert a reconciliation in the record. 

(The information requested follows:) 

The 21,685 positions quoted in last year’s hearing (p. 63) were the military posi- 
tions programed for the Air Force Research and Development Command alone 
in fiscal year 1954. The present military personnel program for the same com- 
mand provides for 21,348 military positions in fiscal year 1954, with an actual end 


strength in fiscal year 1953 of 21,182 and a programed fiscal year 1955 end strength 
of 20,108 


Mr. Hruska. Presumably these questions should be off the record. 
You mentioned the Lincoln project and said that the alternative 
thereto had been abandoned or canceled. What is the alternative? 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Scrivner. Mr. Mahon. 

Mr. Manon. General Yates, I think that you are a very able and 
intelligent officer. 

General Yates. Thank you, Mr. Mahon. 

Mr. Manon. And you are no doubt doing a good job in your 
position. 
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When we were either on or off the record when we were discussing 
a certain sentence in your prepared statement, I personally felt that 
the statement was somewhat misleading, but I am sure no member of 
this committee would want in any way to have you or any other 
officer feel that you were in any way being restrained from expressing 
your true views. We are interested in knowing what your true views 
are. 

General Yates. I know that. I feel that I perhaps gave the wrong 
impression with my wording of that sentence. 


PROPORTION OF FUNDS FOR NEW WORK 


Mr. Manon. Do I understand that when you ask for funds for a 
given year, like this year, that only 20 percent of the funds will 
represent new work that you are undertaking? 

General Yares. Speaking broadly, that is about the proportion. 

Mr. Manon. Does that mean, then, 80 percent of the funds you 
get now will be for a continuation of projects underway? 

General Yates. Yes. That is a very general bre: akout. However, 
an examination of the program in the past has indicated that 20 
percent, plus or minus, is about the right figure for new projects. 

Mr. Manon. It gives us a general overall picture. 

Mr. Scrivner. That would tie into the statement that there will 
be an average of 5 years for each program. 

Mr. Manon. I believe so. 

General Yares. Yes. 

Mr. Manon. The question arises as a matter of policy—Should we 
be devoting more or less of our new money to new projects than the 
20 percent? In other words, are we too conservative or not in this 
approach? 

General Yares. I think the nature of research and development 
programs answers that question. If we were to, in any one year, 
devote more than 20 percent of our total appropriation to new projects, 
the following year we would be bound to have a bigger appropriation 
because 80 percent of the following year’s appropriation would be a 
normal follow-on to the increase we got in any one year by throwing 
in a bunch of new projects. That comes back to stability in the 
research and development program. Whenever there is a larger 
percentage of new projects inserted, larger than the normal 20 percent, 
we find ourselves in the very difficult position the following year of 
having to stop projects that have been continuing, that have been 
going along, in order to support the new ones. It shows rather 
unsound judgment to throw the program out of balance in any given 
year in order to try to pull a lot of new projects in because we cannot 
pay the bill later on. 


INSURANCE AGAINST WASTEFUL EFFORTS 


Mr. Manon. I am convinced that a lot of money is wasted in 
research and development programs. When I say that I do not monn 
if you are approaching a problem by more than 1 approach, say 2, 3. 
or 4 approaches, and you find the answer through 1 approach, = the 
money you spent in the other approaches is wasted. I do not believe 
that. I think it is sound to make that approach for a time. 
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But this is a field in which, it seems to me, you find great difficulty 
in developing and devoting your efforts in the most fruitful channels. 
I do not think it is possible to administer a program of this kind with- 
out some waste, but I would like to feel there is a minimum of waste 
in this operation. 

What can you say for the Air Force in the light of the statements 
that I have just made? 

General Yates. Mr. Mahon, obviously all approaches do not give 
an answer. And without spending money on new ideas and inven- 
tions, we cannot progress. It is very difficult to measure the amount 
of money that should be put in a spot before a usable idea results. I 
feel, however, that waste can be controlled insofar as we can stop or 
eliminate unnecessary duplicating approaches. Within the Air Force 
this is particularly easy because the organization is completely cen- 
tralized. 

Now, this area is an area that Mr. Quarles has had under particular 
study since he has been in his position, and I think his efforts have 
been extremely fruitful. The duplicating projects are being isolated 
and eliminated. 

As far as measuring how much money we should spend in exploring 
or attempting to explore a new engine, for example, it is quite difficult 
until we have built and proved it right or wrong. Until we do that 
we do not know. We have to assist us the best scientists and tech- 
nical people in this country on our advisory board, as you know. 
We do throw to them the big problems before we lay out money 
which is going to commit us in the end to a terrific amount. We get 
their advice and guidance. Thus, it is not simply a matter of judg- 


ment of our own scientific and technical personnel, our own military 
personnel; our decisions are based on the best judgment and guidance 
we can get from our own scientific advisory board, plus the new 
technical panels which replaced the old committees of the Research 
and Development Board. 

This, I think, is effective. I believe it is good insurance against 
wasteful efforts and the spending of money in fruitless directions. 


EXTENT OF EFFORT IN RESEARCH 


Mr. Manon. Thinking of yourself, not in your official capacity, 
but just as a taxpaying American citizen, are you satisfied that the 
Air Force is going as far and as fast as it should in the light of all 
facts and circumstances? 

General Yarsrs. I cannot help but feel that the Air Force should go 
fastec—always should go faster. We should get things faster, That 
is just basically natural because of my being in the Air Force and 
seeing the problems and seeing the threat, and seeing how difficult it 
is to get new weapons that are effective, that can do their job in time 
to meet the threat. But there is always the balance. I feel that our 
program is stable and sound at present. I always hope we will go as 
fast as we can, but we must all balance the effort somewhere, and I 
believe we do now have a sound program. 

Mr. Manon. There are some Members of Congress and some citi- 
zens generally, who think we are exaggerating this business of research 
and development and that some rather drastic steps to cuts could be 
taken without any injury to our defense program. I am not one of 
those. I may be in error. 
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There is another group, which is a larger group, who are willing to 
go overboard if they have encouragement and assurance in this field 
of research and development. Do you understand what I mean? 

General Yes. 

Mr. Manon. What I would like for us to do is to strike the middle 
of the road and do the best we can in the circumstances. You cer- 
tainly must have a pretty deep feeling one way or the other about 
this business. 

General Yares. Yes. And my feeling is influenced, I think, by 
the knowledge that this country is not going to defeat a potential 
enemy without qualitative superiority. Qualitative superiority 
requires research and development, intelligent research and develop- 
ment, and new and good weapons. I believe the present program 
level that we will have to produce weapons that are superior to counter 
the enemy. If we are very fortunate in all the approaches that we are 
taking, that will be so. 

I cannot help but say that certainly | know where we could use more 
money. Anyone can say that, and | am not able to judge whether we 
should have a lot more or just a little more. Jam a taxpayer. This 
is part of the entire Air Force program. From the Air Force’s point 
of view, I think it is a good balanced segment of the program. I do 
not think it can be cut. It has been cut. It has been cut to an abso- 
lute minimum, in my estimation. I think that it would be folly for us 
to think that we can use this equipment that we are building now and 
defeat an enemy that we know is building equipment that will push us 
hard. We must defeat him qualitatively, and we must have new 
equipment to do it. 


ORIGINAL REQUEST FOR FUNDS 


Mr. Manon. What was the original request of your office for re- 
search and development, and how does that request compare to the 
final budget estimate for research and development? 

General Yarers. As I recall, Mr. Mahon, we were given, I believe, 
—_ program guidance. The first guidance came out from OSD. 

fithin the Air Force, programs amounting to $50,000,000 more than 
the present program were prepared, but that was internally. 

As far as my office submitting its first request, I believe it was 
submitted against a figure of $484,000,000, and ultimately we obtained 
the figure of $431,000,000. 

About $50,000,000 in excess of that was, therefore, the program 
that we had been planning internally. 

Mr. Manon. How does the request for research and development 
this year compare with the current fiscal year? How does your 
request compare to the current fiscal year? 

General Yarns. This year $431,000,000, and last year we were 
appropriated $440,000,000. It is slightly less. 

r. Manon. How, in your opinion, does the program for the 
fiscal year 1955 compare in stability and merit with the fiscal year 
1954 program, for which you have already received funds? 

General Yarres. Extremely well from that point of view. It is a 
program at a stable level, and this is the most important part of it. 
Actually, fluctuations in the program can do more damage over a 
period of years by throwing us on and off on important projects than 
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stability at a level such as that $440,000,000. At this time our 
program is extremely good from that point of view. 


CAPABILITY FOR DEFENSE 


Mr. Manon. I am not a scientist or expert, but I have been in this 
business long anough to know this country is not adequately prepared 
to defend itself against an atomic attack, an aerial attack, from an 
enemy with considerable capabilities. If I thought that through the 
application of dollars we could greatly diminish the possibility of 
success of an aerial attack on this country, I would go all out for the 
appropriation of funds. 

Now, I would like your comment as to that situation. 

General Asensio. May I intercede, Mr. Mahon? I think the 
tendency is to ask General Yates for certain information which, while 
perhaps not beyond his competence, subjects him to endeavoring to 
become objective about something, and the very nature of his job 
prohibits objectivity. He is the most subjective witness in this area 
we could possibly have. We have proceeded in the development of 
our estimates through a properly constituted system of review. It 
began with the Joint Chiefs of Staff, continued through the National 
Security Council, and then when we come down to this particular 
area of consideration, research and development, Dr. Quarles, who has 
charge, as Assistant Secretary of Defense, of research and develop- 
ment, has endeavored to develop a program balance between the 
three services. I simply desire to caution that as far as General 
Yates is concerned, while I am sure he will give whatever answers he 
can to any questions, we have to recognize that there will be—at 
least in some quarters it might be so considered—a peculiar flavor. 

Mr. Manon. Well, it is all right to give the background under which 
this interrogation is proceeding. I am not too interested in balanced 
programs unless balanced programs get results, and all I am asking 
for now is the best judgment of a man who is not a Johnny-come-lately 
in this field. That is all you can give—what your views are. But if 
somebody can show me how we can find a quicker and better answer, 
George Mahon is going to be crusading for that quicker and better 
answer, because I know enough about this situation to know about 
our vulnerability, and everyone else knows it. There is no use hiding 
it. 


Mr. Scrivner. I do not know how vulnerable you think we are, 
but unless we have wasted a lot of billions of dollars, we are not as 
vulnerable as some people would have us think. 

Mr. Manon. That is a matter of opinion. ci 3 has transpired 


to make me have any feeling of security whatever with respect to this 
business of our vulnerability. I realize we have certain devices that 
would go hard on the enemy and give us certain protection, but I do 
not believe they are adequate. 

I want you people in research and development to get a better 
answer for John Q. Public, and get the answer right early if possible. 

Mr. Scrivner. You can never have an adequate and absolute 
defense as long as the science of our enemy advances, and as long as 
our science advances. It is not static on either side. I have not been 
on this military committee quite as long as you have been, Mr. Mahon, 
but I have been on it quite a few years and I am not nearly as dis- 
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turbed about an attack as you seem to be because we have spent a 
tremendous number of billions of dollars just to give us what some of 
these programs have been devised for, and that is a defense against 
one of these attacks about which we have been talking. If we do not 
have it we had better crawl in our hole and quit spending money. If 
we do not have it, we surely have wasted a lot of money. 

Mr. Manon. We do not have an adequate defense. 

Mr. Scrivner. And never wili have, as long as science advances. 

Mr. Manon. I do not think we can say we have wasted all the 
er that we have expended. I am asking your opinion, General 

ates. 

General Yates. I know of no specific way in which the application 
of reasonable additional funds in research and development could give 
us any improvement over that which we contemplate. We have a 
very good program in the development of equipment for air defense. 
I think your point was—could additional money push us into an 
earlier, better capability? I think that I know of no way we could 
apply a large, or a reasonable sum of money to research and develop- 
ment to get an appreciably increased air defense capability. We 
et I think, an extremely good program, with the Army and the 

avy. 

Mr. Manow. Is that program receiving high-priority consideration? 
General Yatrrs. Top priority, sir. 


AIR DEFENSE 


Mr. Manon. Millions of Americans know that during our bombing 
attacks in World War II well above 90 percent of our bombers got 
through to their targets on raids. I think that it was above 95 per- 
cent, but I do not want to exaggerate. I do not know the exact 
figure. Those airplanes, with the exception of 2 or 3 near the end of 
the war with Japan were equipped with conventional engines. 

I want this situation to get where someone in the Government can 
say that our defenses are so good that the chances are somewhat along 
the line of our being able to intercept or destroy or to prevent 50, 
75, or 90 percent of a bombing force getting through to the target. 
That is the kind of information I have been waiting for. Do you 
think that we will ever have it? 

General Yates. That is a tough question. Our objective is to get 
it. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Manon. You may supply an additional answer for the record. 

(The information requested is as follows:) 

Our objective is to develop a completely integrated and automatic air defense 
network, including interceptor weapon systems, which will provide as effective a 
defense as is technically possible. A system which can prevent 100 percent of 
an enemy bombing force getting through to the target is an ideal which will be 
difficult to achieve. However, the network we are developing, when coupled 
with effective measures of civil defense, should minimize the effects of an attack 
on the industrial, economic, and social structures of the Nation. 


(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Manon. When are we going to get a marked increase in 
capability for air defense? 

General Yatrs. I think this is gradual. It would be through the 
installation of new weapons with ground environmental improvements; 
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the Lincoln system, and the introduction of new interceptors and 
guided missiles. It is going to be a very gradual improvement. 
It is not going to be any one specific move that is going to give us a 
high capability. 

Mr. Manon. There is no dramatic thing? 

General Yarus. Not that I know of. 

Mr. Manon. Are you not prejudging your research and develop- 
ment by saying there is not going to be? 

General Yates. Within the foreseeable future. JI meant within the 
program as I now see it. 

Mr. Manon. I never know what the foreseeable future is. I did 
not know that the future was foreseeable. 

General Yates. Between now and 1960, let us say. I forecast 
gradual improvement. 

Mr. Manon. The reason I am interrogating you is because I am 
very much interested in this question and I believe about 160 million 
Americans are as interested in this 1 question as any question on the 
horizon today. 

(Discussion off the record.) 


CONTRACTOR PERSONNEL 


Mr. Manon. I was interested in the questions very properly pro- 
pounded by the chairman in the field of military and civilian personnel 
who are engaged in research and development. 

On page 3 of your statement I find the following: 

About 85 percent of the funds requested in this appropriation will be applied 
to contracts with outside organizations. 

Now, in giving this information to the chairman, did you enumerate 
any of the personnel that will be used by these outside organizations 
in spending 85 percent of your research and development budget? 

General Yatrs. No, sir. 

Mr. Manon. We are aware of the fact in many fields of military 
operations it is possible to greatly reduce Government personnel by 
doing things by contract. That is being done at the research and 
development center at Tullahoma, Tenn., is it not? 

General Yarrs. Yes. 

Mr. Manon. What are they engaged in down there—research and 
development? 

General Yarrs. That is a test facility. It is for engine tests. It 
is a part of research and development. 

Mr. Manon. Well, did you enumerate the personnel who are work- 
ing for the contracting company? 

General Yarus. No. 

Mr. Manon. Did you enumerate the personnel at Tullahoma in 
giving us the number of people who are working in research and de- 
velopment? 

General Yates. No, sir; I did not. 

Mr. Manon. Well, the figures are quite lacking in meaningfulness, 
as you are readily aware. That is the only Government-operated 
center where we do it by contract in the Air Force, or is it? 

General Yates. Where we do the operation completely by contract; 
that is correct. 
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Mr. Manon. In some of the other centers do you do a part of the 
operation by contract? 

General Yarres. Yes. We have some support by contract. 

Mr. Manon. It seems to me, if it would not be too much trouble, 
and if you are going to give us a picture of personnel, we should at 
least have the number of personnel engaged in research and develop- 
ment in the Government-owned agency institutions, like the develop- 
ment center in Tennessee. 

General Yarres. We can provide that information, although there is 
a question in my mind as to whether that would be as helpful as it 
might at first seem. 

Mr. Manon. I do not know that it will be helpful at all, unless you 
want to know how many people are engaged in research and 
development. 

General Yarns. We own many facilities that are operated by con- 
tractors outside of our own territory, our own land, where the cost of 
all the personnel and the facility is borne by the Government. It is a 
question of where we stop, and the place where we have stopped in our 
previous discussions are those on the Government payroll and those 
on the contractor’s payroll. Those on contract located on Govern- 
ment lands might have some significance. However, to me, there is 
not very much significance or difference between those on Govern- 
ment military bases and those on Government-owned facilities such 
as are operated by some of the aircraft companies. It begins to stretch 
into the other area, so it is rather difficult to get any significant figure. 

Mr. Manon. When you talk about civilian personnel who are de- 
voted to research and development, you have just been talking about 
perhaps 15 percent of them, because 85 percent of the money is spent 
otherwise? 

General Yarrs. Yes; that is correct, and I am only talking about 
that percentage which is covered within the 15 percent here and not 
covering that part which is contracted out of the 15 percent. I am 
just talking about those on the Government payroll. 


TOTAL MANPOWER ENGAGED IN RESEARCH AND DEVELOPMENT 
ACTIVITIES FOR GOVERNMENT 


Mr. Manon. In other words, the manpower of this Nation which is 
being applied to research and development in Air Force projects is far 
and away in excess of the number that has been discussed here? 

General Yates. Yes. 

Mr. Mauon. Would there be any way to make a semieducated 
guess as to the number of people ws are employed in research and 
development by this 85 percent of your funds? 

General Yares. I think that it was put into the record last year 
and was based upon a preliminary report entitled ‘Industrial Research 
and Development” dated January 1953. This was prepared by the 
Department of Labor and Research and Development Board. | 
think Mr. Quarles used the figure of 50 percent of the total available 
talent in the country was going to military research and development. 
I prefer that we refer back to this specific report because I believe 
that it did answer that question. 

Mr. Scrivner. We had some discussion on that last year when 
General Yates was before us. We were furnished quite a bit of 
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information which bears out pretty much what you have said. That 
is what we were discussing. There is a limited number of these 
scientists that we can get, and between all the services and Government 
agencies we are certainly grabbing a great proportion of them. 

Mr. Manon. If the Office of Secretary of Defense is able to make 
an estimate of the number of people in private industry and in col- 
leges, and so forth, who are not on the Government payroll but are 
engaged in research and development for the Department of De- 
fense, and for the Atomic Energy Commission and other lines, it 
would be an interesting figure to have. Somebody in your office 
could inquire about that. 

Mr. Scrivner. Here is what it totaled last year. Approximately 
94,000 research engineers and scientists were employed by the re- 
porting companies as of January 1952. That could be brought 
up to date. 

Mr. Manon. Do you mean research engineers? 

Mr. Scrivner. Research staffs including both research engineers, 
scientists and supporting personnel, draftsmen, engineering aids, 
and so forth. The total is approximately 234,000. 

Mr. Manon. Would that include janitors and working people 
generally? It should if you are going to talk about the manpower 
that is devoted to research and development in this country. Check 
your records and supply whatever information you can in response 
to this suggestion. 

We will do that. 

(The information requested is as follows:) 

The information as to the number of people in private industry, universities, 
etc., who are engaged in research and development for the Department of De- 
fense, Atomic Energy Commission, and other Government agencies presented last 
year was based on a preliminary report entitled: ‘Industrial Research and De- 
velopment.” This report was prepared by the Bureau of Labor Statistics, Depart- 
ment of Labor and the Office, Secretary of Defense. The final report which was 
completed in October 1953 modified these figures as follows: 

(a) Approximately 96,000 research engineers and scientists were employed in 
January 1952, by the nearly 2,000 companies surveyed. 

(b) The total number of supporting workers (including technicians and other 
laboratory assistants and clerical and administrative personnel) employed by 
companies in the survey was 143,000. 

In the future, similar studies, if required, will be carried on by the National 
Science Foundation. 

Mr. Scrivner. General, in this first portion of our discussion we 
have not gone into any particular program or project. Do you have 
a presentation that will go into some of those details? Will you show 
what we are working toward, what we have now, and what we plan 
to have? 

; General Yates. Yes. I think that I can go through the general 
ist. 

(Discussion off the record.) 


AIRCRAFT 


Mr. Scrivner. We come now, after the General’s discussion and 
presentation of off-the-record matters, to program 610. 

The detailed justifications summarize much of the discussion that 
has been held off the record. It will be inserted in the record at this 
point. 

(The justification page referred to follows:) 
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Program 610. Aircraft (obligations) : 
Estimate, 1954 64, 689, 975 
Estimate, 1955 33, 728, 000 


This program provides funds for the contractual study and development of 
aircraft, including the airframe and related equipment specifically identified with 
one particular aircraft to meet the requirements of the Air Force for qualitatively 
superior weapons and weapon systems. 

hese funds provide for tne development of piloted interceptor aircraft for air 
defense; the continuation of high performance long-range strategic bomber de- 
velopments; the expansion of new tactical fighter and bomber developments; and 
the development of necessary logistics, assault and air rescue aircraft including 
transports, helicopters, and convertiplanes. 

The funds requested for this activity are the minimum required to carry out 
an integrated program for obtaining new and improved weapons and weapon 
systems at the earliest possible date. 


GuIDED MIssILEs 


Mr. Scrivner. Program 620 relates to research and development 
programs covering guided missiles. This has also been discussed off 
the record at quite some length by charts, pictures, and orally. Here 
again the information that we have in the justification sheets before 
the committee summarize, as much as it can be summarized, this 
activity. 

Page 6-26 of the justifications will be inserted in the record at this 
point. 

(The justification page referred to follows:) 


Program 620. Guided missiles (obligations) : 
Actual, 1953 $129, 724, 984 
Estimate, 1954 84, 742, 676 
Estimate, 1955 91, 719, 000 


This program provides funds for the contractual study and development of 
guided-aircraft rockets and pilotless aircraft essential to the performance of the 
Air Force missions of air defense, strategic air, and tactical air operations. 

For the air defense mission, guided-aircraft rockets, which increase the offensive 
capabilities of piloted interceptors, and pilotless interceptors are being developed 
to operate during day or night, in good weather or bad, as an integral part of the 
air defense network. 

For strategic air operations, pilotless parasite bombers are being developed to 
extend the capability of pilotless aircraft to strike strongly defended targets; and 
completely automatic pilotless bombers are being developed to provide future 
weapon systems which can most effectively and economically attack enemy 
targets. 

For tactical air operations, pilotless aircraft are being developed for the support 
of frontline ground units. 

In this development program, several of the major pilotless weapon systems 
have reached the expensive flight-testing stage. In order to obtain the maximum 
return from the funds invested in these test programs, ‘“‘test birds’ or test vehicles 
are being used where possible, instead of the full-scale vehicles, and the flight- 
test vehicles will be recovered and reused to the maximum extent possible. 


Mr. Scrivner. Generally speaking in the early stages of guided 
missiles we were looking over a rather large field in all the services. 
Now, through the cooperation of the services and the setup of the new 
board under Dr. Quarles, while the activity has not been cut out, there 
have been some types of missiles that have been eliminated. They 
have found that one would practically do what they thought another 
one would, and then there is also the fact that some have not developed 
in ms actual laboratory and field tests the way you thought they 
would. 
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So, as far as the numbers are concerned, your research and develop- 
ment now, especially development, is related to a smaller number of 
missiles but they give promise of some fairly immediate and desirable 
or satisfactory results? 

General Yares. Yes. 

Mr. Scrivner. The fact that we are not decreasing activities in 
this field is reflected in the fact that there is a small increase in the 
request for funds for guided-missiles activities. 

eneral Yates. Yes. 


PROPULSION 


Mr. Sertvner. Program 630 is entitled “Propulsion.” It relates 
to the development test of power mechanisms for the planes, plus 
propellers, and associated equipment. 

Here again the detailed justifications before us summarize the 
discussion that we have had off the record, and as well as anything 
else explains the program as thoroughly as we are justified in explain- 
ing it on the record. 

e will insert page 6-27 in the record at this point. 
(The page referred to is as follows:) 
Program 630. Propulsion (obligations) : 
Actual, 1953 $65, 880, 949 
Estimate, 1954______ 77, 980, 148 
Estimate, 1955______. 80, 276, 000 

This pee provides for contractual research, development, and testing in 
the field of aircraft powerplants, propellers, helicopter rotors, and associated 
equipment. 

This program provides for projects in support of weapon systems now under 
development as well as projects in anticipation of future operational requirements. 
Developments are being carried on in the following areas: 

(a) Turbojet engines combining the advantages of low-fuel consumption at 
subsonic cruising speeds with high power for supersonic, een ane 

(b) Turboprop engines capable of providing increased payload and range 
characteristics for transport and bombardment aircraft. 

(c) Transoniec and supersonic propellers capable of absorbing the tremendous 
power produced by turboprop engines. 

(d) Ramjet and rocket engines and allied components for application to pilotless 
and piloted aircraft requiring extremely high performance. 

(e) Aireraft nuclear propulsion for application to future military aircraft. 


ELECTRONICS 


Mr. Scrivner. The next program under ‘Research and develop- 
ment” to be discussed relates to electronics, and inasmuch as we did 
not go into that during the early part of the discussion as completely 
as we would like to, and in view of the fact that practically all of it 
should be off the record, we will discuss those matters off the record at 
this point. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Scrivner. Some of the matters which we have discussed off 
the record are summarized in the detailed justifications which we 
have before us. This sheet serves to give in condensed form as much 
detailed information as it seems possible and proper to give at the 
present time. 

We will insert page 6-28 of the justifications in the record at this 
point. 

(The justification page referred to is as follows:) 
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Program 640. Electronics (obligations): 
1954 estimate 78, 786, O82 
1955 estimate 57, 643, 000 


This program provides for contractual research, development, and testing in 
the field of airborne and ground radio and radar equipment for piloted and 
pilotless aircraft. 

Developments in the field of airborne radio and radar equipment include air- 
borne antenna; airborne television; telemetering; airborne countermeasures 
equipment; aircraft communication, navigation and identification equipment; 
general electronics test equipment; radomes; and preventing the deterioration 
of electronic equipment. 

Developments in the field of ground radio and radar equipment include detec- 
tion, identification, control, countermeasures, navigation, communication, and 
data transmission systems. Principal major systems in the field are air defense, 
tactical control, and navigation systems. 

Throughout this program, effort is being expended to make equipment auto- 
matic, subminiature, and light. To derive the maximum advantages from these 
characteristics, such equipment must be thoroughly tested and engineered for 
reliability. 

ARMAMENT 


Mr. Scrivner. We have discussed in a general way the subject of 
armament, which is program 650. We heard of some of the develop- 
ments taking place under ‘Research and development activities.”’ 
Without discussing in detail on the record matters that we have 
discussed in detail off the record, for as much information as we can 
now give we will insert page 6-29 of the justifications in the record 
at this point. 

(The justification page referred to is as follows:) 


Program 650. Armament (obligations) : 
Actual, 1953 _... $20, 699, 246 
Estimate, 1954 ; 70, 184, 008 
Estimate, 1955 33, 156, 000 


This program provides funds for research and development in the field of offen- 
sive and defensive armament, navigation and bombing systems, fire-control 
systems and ancillary equipment. This effort is directed toward providing a 
reliable and effective all-weather, around-the-clock capability for Air Force combat 
operations. Developments are being carried on in the following areas: 

(a) Strategic and tactical bombing systems capable of delivering conventional 
or special Weapons upon assigned targets under all-weather conditions and with a 
high degree of accuracy. 

(b) Fire-control systems for interceptors, fighters, and bombers to fulfill the 
requirements of air-to-ground operations with guns and rockets, air-to-air opera- 
tions with guns and rockets, ete. 

(c) Automatic flight-control techniques and equipment to provide the capa- 
bility of fully automatie flight (takeoff to touchdown) for each of the missions 
performed by the operating commands. 

(d) Guns, ammunitions, rockets, launchers, and related equipment to provide 
tactical organizations with the most effective weapons to perform their missions. 

(e) Bombs, warheads, and fuzes and their associated suspension and handling 
equipment for employment with high performance aircraft. 

(f) Equipment and techniques for the employment of special weapons. 


EQuIPpMENT 


Mr. Scrivner. Under the heading, “Equipment—Program 660,” 
we have been told in the general statement and off the record, about 
some of the equipment that we need to help in the operation of some 
of our newer devices and some of the material that we have for main- 
taining and servicing this new equipment and for other devices which 
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will either improve operations or increase the safety and give greater 
effectiveness in many ways to the aircraft we now have and propose. 
For the purpose of the record we will insert at this point page 6-30 
of the detailed justifications. 
(The justification page referred to is as follows:) 


Program 660. Equipment (obligations): 
Actual, 1953 $25, 464, 812 
Estimate, 1954 33, 255, 119 
Ustimate, 1955 25, 021, 090 


This program provides funds for the study, development and testing of equip- 
ment used in the operation, maintenance, and servicing of piloted and pilotless 
aircraft; equipment for the training and equipping of Air Force personnel; and 
materials for the fabrication of future Air Force equipment. 

In this field, research and development is being carried on in the following 
areas: 

(a) Mapping and charting equipment. 

(b) Airborne intelligence-gathering equipment. 

(c) Aerial delivery and recovery equipment. 

(d) Ieing control, fire protection, cabin air-conditioning equipment, ete. 

(e) Control equipment such as automatie pilots and remote flight-control 
systems. 

(f) Eleetrie equipment for aircraft power systems. 

(qg) Oxygen generating and handling equipment. 

(A) Aireraft instrument and navigation equipment. 

(7) Chemical, metallurgical, structural, and textile materials. 

(j) Ground-support equipment. 


Mr. Scrivner. Off the record. 
(Discussion off the record.) 


ScIENCES 


Mr. Scrivner. While it may be in attempting to summarize some 
of these activities that will be carried on under ‘Program 670, 
Sciences,” there is lack of definiteness on the statements which we 
have before us, the information given us off the record completes to 
a degree what is left out. 

We will insert page 6-31 of the justifications in the record at this 

int. 

PCT he justification page referred to is as follows:) 


Program 670. Sciences (obligations) : 
Actual, 1953 $48, 455, 974 
Estimate, 1954 43, 989, 506 


This budget program provides funds for basic and supporting research in the 
physical sciences, the life sciences, and the military sciences. The research is 
conducted on a large scale through universities and nonprofit institutions under 
research contracts. 

In the field of physical sciences, basic research is supported in the fields where 
the results will have application to solving problems of interest to the Air Force 
such as aerodynamics, solid-state physics, metallurgy, chemistry, mathematics, 
materials, and geophysics. 

In the area of life sciences, research is carried on to determine and solve the 
medical problem of high-speed and high-altitude flight, provide for aircrew safety 
and survival, determine human factors to be considered in the design of aircraft 
and development of techniques for the evacuation of battle casualties. Also, 
research is programed in this field to determine methods of personnel classification, 
assignment, and training which will enable the Air Force to obtain the maximum 
performance from each of its airmen and officers. 

In the area of military sciences, several projects are being conducted to deter- 
mine the most effective and economical means of waging air warfare, including 
the study of tactical and strategic air tactics, doctrine, and equipment. 
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Mr. Scrivner. Perhaps you have something that you wish to add 
to this statement in the justifications. 

General Yates. I believe that we have covered the item very well. 
Some of the efforts that can be mentioned on the record are funda- 
mental research associated with our nuclear weapon efforts; research 
in the aviation medicine field which is extremely important to the Air 
Force, research in protective equipment, and defensive equipment 
against special weapons, and a fairly large program of research in 
aerodynamics and in the important areas of metallurgy, nonmetallic 
and other materials. 

Mr. Scrivner. Was the program about which we had quite a bit 
of discussion last year continued in this year? 

General Yares. Yes. The research on personnel in training has 
been consolidated in the Air Force since last year into a single research 
center. The streamlining and orienting of the human resources pro- 
gram has resulted in a reduction in personnel allocations from 1,396 
to 743, a saving of 653 spaces. 

At the same time, about $3 million of appropriated contract funds 
have been taken out of this program in the review processes. The 
major reorientation of the contract program is the deemphasis of 
contract research in human relations, psychological warfare and intelli- 
gence. This reorganization places the programs in this area now on a 
very firm basis and at a level that is minimal for coping with the 
specific Air Force problems. 


SpecitaAL Progects 


Mr. Scrivner. Now we arrive at program 680, “Special projects,” 
the nature of which we discussed off the record as it relates to a great 
many of them. We find, generally speaking, the summary in the 
justifications before us reflects the importance of these programs. 

We will insert page 632 of the justifications in the record at this 
point. 


Program 680. Special projects (obligations): 


Estimate, 1954 12, 973, 474 
; 8, 721, 000 
irected by 
Four projects are included in this budget program for fiscal year 1955. They 
are: 
(a) Instrumentation of the test range at the Air Force Missile Test Center. 
(b) Instrumentation of the Armament Test Center. 
(c) Support of the Physical Security Equipment Agency. 
(d) Support of the Armed Services Technical Information Agency. 
Mr. Scrivner. Off the record. 
(Discussion off the record.) 


LABORATORY OPERATIONS 


Mr. Scrivner. We now come to program 690, which is ‘Laboratory 
operations.”” We have discussed this and talked about what takes 
place in these various centers, and in the detailed justifications before 
us we have a list of the centers where these laboratories are located 
and the type of research and development work each one of them does. 
That will probably give all the information we need for the record. 
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We will insert pages 6-33 and 6-34 of the justifications in the record 
at this point. 
(The justification pages referred to are as follows:) 


Program 690. Laboratory operations (obligations) : 
Actual, 1953_ 
Estimate, 1954 
Estimate, 1955 


This program provides funds to cover the expenses of research and development 
laboratory operations and administration. These funds provide the manpower, 
materials, supplies and services required to administer contractual projects and 
also carry out in-plant research and development projects. 

Included in this program are funds for the pay of civilian personnel directly 
engaged in the research and development effort and travel and per diem costs 
for civilian and military personnel on official business. These funds support the 
following missions for research and development centers: 

Wright Air Development Center, Dayton, Ohio: To conduct research, develop- 
ment, test and evaluation of complete weapon systems as well as components 
such as armament, powerplants, ground support equipment, airborne electronic 
equipment, ete. 

Rome Air Development Center, Rome, N. Y.: To conduct research, develop- 
ment, test and evaluation of ground electronic systems including radar, air defense 
network components, radio and wire communications equipment and other 
ground electronics equipment essential to the control and guidance of both 
pileted and pilotiess aircraft. 

Cambridge Research Center, Cambridge, Mass.: To conduct research in geo- 
physies, electronics, and related physical sciences which have application to 
Air Force operations. 

Arnold Engineering Development Center, Tullahoma, Tenn.: To conduct re- 
search, development, and test in the field of supersonic and hypersonic aero- 
dynamics, powerplants and high-speed gas dynamics. 

Air Force special weapons center, Albuquerque, N. Mex., to conduct research, 
development, test and evaluation of Air Force components of equipment related 
to atomic weapons. 

The funds in this program also support the outlined missions for the following 
major test centers: 

ir Force flight test center, Edwards Air Force Base, Calif., to conduct flight 
test and evaluation of experimental aircraft, aircraft components, powerplants 
and aeromedical equipment. 

Air Force missile test center, Patrick Air Force Base, Fla., to conduct test and 
evaluation of pilotless aircraft, guided missiles, target drones, and associated 
components, 

Air Force armament test center, Eglin Air Force Base, Fla., to conduct test and 
evaluation of guns and other aircraft weapons, ammunition, bombs, and _fire- 
control components and systems. 

The costs for fiscal year 1955 which provide for 8,819 man-years in this program 
are as follows: 

Personnel (01) $45, 624, 400 
Travel (02) 3, 592, 100 
Other (99) 18, 893, 500 


68, 110, 000 


Mr. Hruska. Are these contract laboratories? 

General Yates. These are all the laboratory operations, pay of 
personnel, and contract operations ai our bases. In other words, the 
money that we are paying to contract operations are facilities asso- 
ciated with our bases such as at Tullahoma. 

Mr. Scrivner. In all of these programs the primary cost is 
personnel? 

General Yarrs. Yes; in the program 690 area. 

Mr. Scrivner. Civilian personnel. Military personnel is not in- 
cluded? 

General Yates. Yes. 
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Mr. Scrivner. After having discussed the whole program, and the 
manpower involved, we do find that while this research and develop- 
ment request is for $431 million, which is just a little short of half a 
million, that does not in itself fully depict the amount of time, effort, 
and money that is being put into the research and development pro- 
gram. In addition to that, you will have to have your cost of main- 
tenance and operation of all these stations, plus the cost of military 
personnel and all matters incident thereto, and I would imagine it 
would be almost impossible to determine the exact amount that does 
go into research and development. Would you hazard a guess, 
including not only these funds but all the other expenditures incident 
to research and development? 

General Yares. That is a very difficult one to break out. 

Mr. Scrivner. The item of military pay alone is a big item? 

General Asenstio. I think probably the gray area in making this 
determination is larger than either the white or the black. A great 
many of our activities are so closely associated with the activity in 
research and development, and yet are not quite a part of them, it 
would be awfully hard to define. 

Mr. Scrivner. Many times it is even difficult to tell where research 
and development stops and production starts. 

General Yates. Or operations, for that matter. Much of our 
research and development is done by using SAC and TAC and the 
Air Defense Command in normal operations to solve research problems. 

Mr.. Scrivner. Would it be a reasonable estimate to say that 
there is between $1,500,000,000 and $2 billion spent, direct and 
indirect? 

General Yarers. I think that is a little high within the Air Force. 


Mr. Scrivner. It is going to be well over $1 billion? 

General Yates. It would be less than $1 billion. $1 billion is 
probably as good a figure as any, and that is certainly a horseback 
guess. 

Mr. Scrivner. It would have to be. 

General Yates. $1 billion would be fairer than $1,500,000,000. 


ASSESSMENT OF RESEARCH AND DEVELOPMENT PROGRAM 


Mr. Scrivner. Mr. Gillette, you have been in rather close contact 
with some of this research and development work and have discussed 
it many times with Mr. Gardner, Special Assistant for Research and 
Development. It might be well if you would tell us a little bit about 
some of the results that have been had as the result of the research 
and development program. 

Mr. Giuterre. Mr. Chairman, | have had opportunities on various 
occasions to discuss these matters with Mr. Gardner. Our efforts 
have been principally concerned with an assessment of the entire 
Air Force research and development program, present and planned. 
Mr. Gardner has advised me that these efforts have resulted in a num- 
ber of definite steps taken, and I might name a few: (1) An im- 
provement in the aircraft nuclear propulsion program to accelerate 
the evailability of test engines and engine test facilities while reducing 
the overall cost to the Government. (2) The serious reduction in the 
amount of research and development being placed on the nonmateriel 
aspects of psychological warfare and social-science research. (3) 
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Concentration of our air defense research and development activities 
in the Lincoln Laboratory operated by the Massachusetts Institute 
of Technology and, through this, the reduction of duplicatory efforts 
at other institutions. (4) Extensive analysis and review of all the 
line items in the Air Force research and development program which 
has had the effect of increasing the research and development em- 
phasis in strategic air and air defense. (5) Assessment of facilities 
needs of our nine bases and laboratories engaged in research and 
development and test activities. (6) Specific review and realign- 
ment of the level of effort and progress being made by our guided- 
missiles programs. 


Monpay, Marcu 15, 1954. 


MILITARY PERSONNEL 


WITNESSES 


BRIG. GEN. W. 8S. STONE, DEPUTY DIRECTOR OF PERSONNEL PLAN- 
NING, DCS/PERSONNEL 

MAJ. GEN. M. J. ASENSIO, DIRECTOR OF BUDGET, DCS/COMPTROL- 
LER 

LT. COL. JOHN D. MORGAN, CHIEF, BUDGET BRANCH, BUDGET 
AND LEGISLATIVE DIVISION, DIRECTORATE OF PERSONNEL 
PLANNING DCS/PERSONNEL 

LT, COL. HAROLD E. KANE, CHIEF OF PROJECTIONS AND ANALYSIS 
BRANCH, PLANS AND PROGRAMS DIVISION, DCS/PERSONNEL 

ALAN C. PURYEAR, ADMINISTRATIVE SUPPORT AND SERVICES 
DIVISION, DIRECTORATE OF SUPPLY AND SERVICES (SUBSIST- 
ENCE), DCS/MATERIEL 

HYDE GILLETTE, DEPUTY FOR BUDGET AND PROGRAMING, 
ASSISTANT SECRETARY OF THE AIR FORCE 


Amounts available for obligation 


| 
1953 actual 1954 estimate | 1955 estimate 


| 
Appropriation or estimate $3, 200, 000, 000 
Transferred from— 
“Maintenance and operations, Air Force,’’ pur- 
suant to Public Law 4 75, 000, 000 
“Maintenance and operations, Air Force,’’ pur- 
suant to Public Law 11 73, 852, 000 


Adjusted appropriation or estimate 3, 348, 852, 000 
Reimbursements from other accounts 908, 890 
| 
Total available for obligation - 3, 349, 760, 890 | 


Unobligated balance, estimated savings —10, 362, 664 | 


Obligations incurred 
Comparative transfer from— 
“Maintenance and operations, Air Force’ 
“Military personnel, Army” 
“Goods and services provided by the Federal Re- 
public of Germany and the Berlin Magistrat’’. . _ . 
Comparative transfer to ‘Maintenance and operations, 


Total obligations ‘ d 3, 394, 481, 000 


\ 

| $3, 285,000,000 | $3, 400, 000, 000 

3, 400, 000, 000 

121, 987, 000 | 122, 253, 000 

3, 406, 987,000 | 3, 522, 253, 000 

| 3, 522, 253, 000 

| 3, 522,255, 000 
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Obligations by activities 


Description 


1953 actual | 1954 estimate 1955 estimate 


} 
Direct Obligations 
. Pay and allowances 
. Individual clothing . 
. Subsistence in kind. 
.Movements, change of station 
. Other costs__ 


Total direct obligations 


Obligations Payable Out of Reimbursements From Other 
Accounts 


. Pa 
. Subsistence in kind 


and allowances 


. Movements, permanent change of station.........._._..-__|___ 


Total obligations payable out of reimbursements from 
other accounts 


| | 
_|$2,802,430,553 | $2,729,345,000 |$2, 865, 852, 000 
79, 501, 000 70, 544, 000 79, 971, 000 
315, 402, 017 | 280, 000,000 | 246, 652, 000 
179, 962, 158 194, 680,000 | — 198, 682, 000 
6, 936, O85 7 » 925, 000 aa 8, 842, 000 


404, 000 | 8, 400, 000,000 


(3, 384, 231, 813 3, 272 


202, 426 1, 362, 000 


552, 549 
153, 915 


| 
| 
|. 


908,890 | 121, 987 se 122, 253, 000 


_|3, 385, 140, 703 | 204, as 00 | 8, 22,259, 00 


| 

3 
4 

5 

| | 
1 | 1, 628, 000 
3 a 120, 000, 000 120, 000, 000 
4 | 325, 000 | 325, 000 
5. al 
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Obligations by objects 


Object classification 


1953 actual 


1954 estimate 


1955 estimate 


DEPARTMENT OF THE AIR FORCE 
Direct Obligations 


Personal services: Military 
ravel 

Transportation of things 

Other contractual services 

Supplies and materials. 

Grants, subsidies, and contributions. 
Pensions, annuities, and insurance claims 
Refunds, awards, and indemnities 
Interest 


Total direct obligations 


Obligations Payable Out of Reimbursements From Other 


Accounts 


Personal services: Military 
ravel__ 

Other contractual services 

Supplies and materials 


Totel obligations payable out of reimbursements 
from other accounts 


Total obligations 

ALLOCATION TO DEPARTMENT OF THE ARMY 
Supplies and materials 

SUMMARY 
Direct Obligations 

Personal services: Military. 
Travel 
T ransportation of things 
Other contractual services 
Supplies and materials... 
Grants, subsidies, and contributions nition 
Pensions, annuities, and insurance claims 


Refunds, awards, and 
Interest 


Total direct obligations. 


Obligations Payable Out of Reimbursements From Other 


Accounts 
Personal services: seas 
Travel... 
Other contractual services_- 
Supplies and 


Total obligations payable out of reimbursements 
from other accounts 


$2, 871, 174, 553 
152, 952, 221 
33, 195, 065 

9, 556, 957 

104, 313, 314 


3,175, 823, 110 | 


$2, 785, 981, 000 


5, 578, 000 
13, 000 
1, 024, 000 


3, 272, 494, 000 


3, 400, 000, 000 


1, 362, 000 
325, 000 
300, 000 

120, 000, 000 


1, 628, 000 
325, 000 
300, 000 

120, 000, 000 


121, 987, 000 


122, 253, 000 


3, 176, 732, 000 


3, 304, 481, 000 | 


3, 522, 253, 000 


208, 408, 703 


2, 871, 174, 553 
152, 952, 221 
33, 195, 065 

9, 556, 057 
312, 722, 017 


27, 000 | 
3, 815, 000 | 


14, 000 
775, 000 


3,38 384, 23 231, 813. 


2, 785, 981, 000 
161, 364, 000 
32, 127, 000 

9, 842, 000 
277, 400, 000 
42, 000 

5, 055, 000 

13, 000 

670, 000 


3, 272, 494, 000 


3, 


2, 929, 242, 
174, 007, 000 
35, 067, 000 
10, 875, 000 
244, 152, 000 
42, 000 
5, 578, 000 
13, 000 
1, 024, 000 


ae 400, 0 000, 000 000 


202, 426 
552, 549 
153, 915 


1, 362, 000 
325, 000 
300, 000 

120, 000, 000 


120, 000, 000 


121, 987, 000 


122, 253, 000 


3, 385, 140, 703 | 3, 394, 481, 000 


3, 522, 253, 000 


| — 
Un 
Ad 
Ob 
01 
02 161, 364, 000 De 
03 sare aes | 32, 127, 000 35, 067, 000 
07 a el | 9, 842, 000 10, 875, 000 
08 | 400, 000 244, 152.000 
12 tails titel 3, 815, 000 5, 055, 000 
13 a ea 14, 000 13, 000 
14 Sidckebeunbu 775, 000 670, 000 Ex 
us 
pe 
| St 
01 | | 
02 | 
03 
07 | 
08 G 
ll 
12 al 
13 | 
| | us 
01 1, 628, 000 
02 | 325, 000 
Ind 
Sul 
Mo 
Otl 
Pay 
Sul 
Mo 
Ot 
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Analysis of expenditures 


1953 actual 1954 estimate 1955 estimate 


Unliquidated obligations, start of year_._.___. deel $190 143, 243 | $176,024,625 | $247, 239, 625 
Adjustment in obligations of prior years - be 
Obligations incurred during the year__.._......_..--.......-- 3, 33 , 226 3, 396, 202, 000 3, 522, 25 33, 000 


3, 556, 980,743 3, 572, 226,625 | 3, 769, 492, 625 

Deduct: | | 
Reimbursements. _- 908,890 121, 987, 000 122, 253, 000 
Obligated balance carried ‘to certified claims. account______| 5, 010, 276 3, 000, 000 2, 000, 000 
Unliquidated obligations, end of year__ | 176,024, 625 247, 239, 625 345, 239, 625 


Total expenditures ..---.---.----.-|8, 375, 036, 952 |3, 200,000,000 | 3, 300, 000, 000 
Expenditures are distributed as follows: ie 
Out of current authorizations. ...|8, 174, 567,642 3,040, 000,000 | 3,070,000, 000 
Out of prior authorizations.........................-- 200, 469, 310 160, 000, 000 230, 000, 000 


Mr. Scrivner. The committee will come to order. 

This is Monday, March 15—blue Monday, we might well call it, 
after having looked over some returns we have just filed, which make 
us peculiarly alert to the need for economy. 

This point in the hearings brings us to the subject of “Military 
personnel, Department of the Air Force.’’ Who is our chief witness 
in this field, General Asensio? 

General Asensio. Mr. Chairman, our witness for this appropria- 
tion is Brig. Gen. W. 8. Stone of the Office of the Deputy Chief of 
Staff, Personnel. He has a prepared statement. 


OBLIGATIONS 


Mr. Scrivner. Although some of the points may be discussed in 
General Stone’s statement and statements of other witnesses, we will 
also insert at this point in the record some of the information given 
us in summary form in the detailed justifications, including the 
obligational figures. 

(The information is as follows:) 


Summary of obligations by program 


Title | Actual, 1953 Estimate, 1954 | Estimate, 1955 
| 


(1) } (2) | (3) 


DIRECT ORLIGATIONS 


Pay and | $2, 802, 430, 553 | $2, 729,345,000 | $2, 865, 852, 000 
Individual clothing 79, 501, 000 | 70, 544, 000 | 9, 971, 000 
Subsistence in kind_ = 315, 402, 017 280, 000, 000 | 246, 652, 000 
Movements, chs ange of station___- 15 680, 000 | 683, 000 
Other costs. .......... 936, OR 7, 925, 000 $42, 000 


Total direct obligations. 400, 000, 000 


REIMBURSABLE OBLIGATIONS 


> 202, 426 1, 362, 000 | , 000 
Subsistence in kind. 0 | 120, 000, 000 | 20, 000, 000 
Movements, pape change ‘of station 552, 549 | 325, 000 | 325, 000 
Other costs... .......- 153, 915 | 300, 000 | 300, 000 


Total reimbursable obligations 908, 890 12, 987, 000 22, 253, 000 


| 3, 385, 140, 703 | 3,394, 481, 000 | 


|| 
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APPROPRIATION INTRODUCTION 
PROGRAM AND PERFORMANCE STATEMENT 


Pay and allowances: Provides for pay and allowances of military personnel, 
including officers (commissioned, warrant, and female medical officers), enlisted 
foes om and aviation cadets of the Regular forces and members of the Reserve 

orces on extended active duty or on continuous active duty for training Reserve 
forces. 

Individual clothing: Provides for all monetary clothing allowances in lieu of 
issues of individual clothing in kind to enlisted personnel as prescribed by the 
Secretary of Defense. 

Subsistence in kind: Provides for the procurement of food and beverage sup- 
plies for issue as rations to enlisted personnel, including losses, special packaging, 
and first-destination transportation costs. 

Movements, permanent change of station: Provides for permanent change of 
station movements of military personnel (individually or as an organizational 
unit), their dependents, household effeets, and organizational equipment; travel 
in kind for aviation cadets; and the amount required to reimburse the Military 
Sea Transportation Service for movement of military personnel, their dependents, 
household effects, and personal automobiles, other than organizational equipment 
and impedimenta. 

Other costs: Provides for expenses incident to the apprehension of deserters, 
absentees, and escaped military prisoners; interest on deposits of enlisted per- 
sonnel; and death gratuities. 

The number of military personnel provided for is shown in the following tables: 


Average number by fiscal year 


1953 actual | 1954 estimate | 1955 estimate 
Officers in fly ing 2,010 3, 167 6, 100 
Enlisted personnel. 831, 496 $12, 648 813, 526 

End year number by fiscal year 
1953 actual | 1954 estimate | 1955 estimate 
Officers 128, 293 131, 000 134, 400 
Officers in flying training. 2, 476 3, 600 7, 200 
ss 837, 667 810, 75 822, 900 


Mr. Scrivner. General Stone, you may proceed. 
STATEMENT OF GENERAL STONE 


General Stone. Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, Mr. 
H. Lee White, Assistant Secretary of the Air Force Management, has 
presented to you an overall picture of the Air Force manpower situa- 
tion. Maj. Gen. K. B. Hobson, Director of Manpower and Organ- 
ization has discussed manpower requirements for fiscal year 1954, 
1955, and beyond in somewhat greater detail. Today, I would like 
to discuss our personnel programs for fiscal year 1954 and 1955 aimed 
at meeting those requirements. 
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REVIEW OF DEVELOPMENTS IN 1954 PROGRAM 


First, I will review the developments in the 1954 program since it 
was presented to you last May. Then, I will discuss the personnel 
program which we have planned for fiscal year 1955. 

The change in April 1953 from a 143-wing objective to an interim 
goal of 120 wings had significant effects on our personnel programing 
for fiscal year 1954. At that time the Air Force began programing 
for 970,000 man-years for fiscal year 1954 within a $3. 3 billion budget. 

Mr. Scrivner. Of what time are you talking now? 

General Stone. April of last year, sir; 1953. 

Associated with this program (which I shall refer to as the May 
program) was an end strength of 960,000. 

Up to that time our personnel programing had been geared to the 
higher force objectives which would provide the Air Force with 
1,061,000 men by end fiscal year 1954. Personnel procurement, train- 
ing, and separation plans all had been developed toward this end. 
Therefore, with the new interim 120-wing objective it became neces- 
sary for the Air Force to build many retrenchment actions into the 
personnel program for fiscal year 1954. 

Due to the short period of time between the date of receipt of pro- 
gram guidance and the time when we were to present our 1954 budget 
to the Congress we found it necessary to make some assumptions. 
the major ones were as follows: 

We would phase the ROTC graduates into the Air Force over a 
6 months’ period rather than immediately after they graduated from 
the universities. 

We would release up to 6 months early, those Reserve and Air 
National Guard officers who were to complete their specified tours 
during fiscal year 1954. 

Airmen returning from overseas during fiscal year 1954 would be 
released up to 6 months early. 

Roughly 32,000 airmen scheduled for normal release in fiscal year 
1955 would be released from January through June of 1954. This 
plan was designed to alleviate the airmen procurement problem asso- 
ciated with the exceptionally heavy losses in fiscal year 1955 and to 
provide a more level training load. 

We would have to provide for the release of about 10,000 officers 
over and above our normal losses. 

The beginning strength for fiscal year 1954 would be reduced from 
996,280 as previously planned to 980,170 through stringent actions 
to curtail the influx of personnel from all sources. 

After we submitted our program to the Congress we concentrated 
our efforts on evaluating these assumptions and reducing them to 
detailed planning actions. Also, we analyzed other program areas 
where readjustments could be made leading to better personnel man- 
agement. Between May of last year and the present time the fol- 
lowing actions have been carried out: 

Approval was secured from the Office Secretary of Defense to phase 
in the ROTC officers throughout the year rather than in the first 6 
months as originally planned. The Air Force is calling these officers 
to active duty on the new schedule. 
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Except for certain critical categories, non-Regular officers were per- 
mitted to leave active duty voluntarily, in advance of their normal 
release date. In addition, a Board was appointed which selected 
5,900 officers for release in August, September, and October. 

Authority was granted to port commanders to separate airmen re- 
turning from overseas who had less than 6 months remaining in their 
current enlistments and did not intend to reenlist. Authority was 
granted to Zone of Interior commanders to release airmen who had 
completed 3 years of active military service, did not possess critical 
skills and were considered surplus. 

The Air Force commands were directed to release in October, 
November, and December 35,000 surplus airmen whose normal separa- 
tion dates would fall in fiscal year 1955. 

You will recall that one of our original assumptions was that we would 
release these airmen during the last 6 months of fiscal year 1954. 
These accelerated releases were directed to take advantage of our 
airmen procurement capability in fiscal year 1954 and remain within 
our manpower ceilings for the year. Thus, we could offset many of 
our 1955 losses and at the same time level our indoctrination and 
training loads. 

Many of these actions were possible only as a result of the reduced 
manpower standards developed throughout the period by the Office 
of Manpower and Organization. As surpluses developed, we took 
action to eliminate them. 

As a result of the actions discussed above, we have been able to 
program the activation of 115 wings by June 30, 1954, to procure and 
train airmen on a more level basis, to minimize our 1955 airman 


losses, and to save $44,018,000 of the funds appropriated for military 
personnel in fiscal year 1954. This saving could not be realized in 
full due to requirements peculiar to the monetary stock fund operation 
for subsistence. 


RESUME OF PERSONNEL PROGRAM FOR FISCAL YEAR 1955 


I would like now to present a résumé of our personnel program for 
fiscal year 1955. 

The fiscal year 1955 budget request before you for ‘Military per- 
sonnel”’ is in the amount of $3.4 billion and will provide for a beginning 
strength of 955,000, and end strength of 970,000, and a man-year 
average of 960,000. ‘The end strength is made up of 134,400 officers 
and warrant officers; 7,200 student officers in flying training, and 
828,400 airmen including aviation cadets. This strength will provide 
for 120 wings by the end of fiscal year 1955. In developing the fiscal 
year 1955 personnel program, we have used the following major 
ee which are classified. I would like to present them off the 
record. 

Mr. Scrivner. Very well; off the record. 

(Discussion off the record. , 

General Stone. The transfer of the aviation engineer function from 
the Army to the Air Force is pending. When we prepared our budget 
for fiscal vear 1955 we assumed that this transfer would not take place 
during that year. Now, it appears that the transfer will occur about 
July 1, 1954. Therefore, we assume that the transfer of the function 
will be accompanied by a transfer of funds. 
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The fiscal year 1955 military personnel program provides for 7,750 
ROTC graduates for active duty. Of these, 1,000 will be commis- 
sioned for nonrated positions which call primarily for technical 
specialists. The 6,750 for flying training was our best estimate of the 
number of flight motivated and qualified applicants who could be 
procured from this source. It now appears, however, that approxi- 
mately 7,000 graduates will be available for pilot and observer train- 
ing, and it is possible that more oflicers will apply. In the event that 
additional college trained men do volunteer and are qualified, the 
number of aviation cadets who are now eligible upon completionjof 
high school will be reduced accordingly. 

Mr. Scrivner. In other words, you will have about the same 
number of men going into flying, but there will be a bigger ratio of 
college graduates rather than high school graduates? 

General Svone. Yes, sir. 

An additional 360 officers are programed to enter the Air Force 
from both Academies. Officers Candidate School output will total 
500 for the year and all graduates will be commissioned and called to 
active duty. We will commission 8,580 aviation cadet graduates 
from pilot and observer training and will procure 1,050 female Medical 
Corps officers and 3,234 doctors, dentists, and Medical Service Corps 
officers from civilian sources. We will call only 250 other officers to 
active duty from the Reserve. This will include chaplains and judge 
advocates. 

We have provided for the appointment of 240 airmen to warrant 
officer status. 

During fiscal year 1955, entries into flying training will be made to 
sustain the 7,800 pilot-training rate. 

As to airmen, our monthly enlistments will average 11,050 nonprior 
service male personnel, 200 women in the Air Force, 633 aviation 
cadets, and 1,500 with prior service. We must achieve a 33 percent 
reenlistment rate to meet this program. Congressional actions in 
relation to benefits for military personnel may have a significant effect 
upon this rate. 

STUDY RE REENLISTMENTS 


Mr. Scrivner. Why did you put in that last sentence? 

General Stone. At the present moment, sir, there is a study being 
made within the Department of Defense which is looking at all the 
reasons why people do not reenlist in the military services. 

Mr. Scrivner. Yes. We have been hearing about that from several 
witnesses at various times—and the committee has made several 
suggestions. 

General Strong. Recommendations will stem from those studies to 
the Congress. It is our belief that based upon those recommenda- 
tions, whatever they happen to be, there can be some actions taken 
by the Congress. 

Mr. Scrivner. Perhaps, there could be some action taken by Con- 
gress, but there could be much more action taken within the Air Force 
and the other military services themselves, without any congressional 
action. 

General Stone. Those things are likewise being studied, sir. 

Mr. Scrivner. Why did you not mention that? Why must Con- 
gress always be blamed? 
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General Srone. It was certainly not with the intention of blaming 
the Congress, sir. 

Mr. Scrivner. I have listened to all these presentations; and I have 
listened to speeches; and nearly always they say, “If Congress had or 
had not done something,” or “If Congress would do something.”’ 

General Stone. We might modify that. 

Mr. Scrivner. Never do any of the military ever admit—except 
once in a while when you get them pinned down—that they could do 
something. Under questioning one might say, ‘‘Well, yes; the services 
could do some of the things to straighten this out themselves.” 

General Srone. Actually, sir; a very large portion of the study 
being made is aimed at corrective action to be taken within the services. 

Mr. Scrivner. You do not say anything in your statement about it. 

General Stone. I would like to amend the statement, sir. 

Mr. Scrivner. Perhaps we should not become irked at these 
statements, but after we hear them day in and day out, month in and 
month out, and year in and year out we get pretty well fed up with 
them, and justifiably so. any, many times somebody says. ‘‘Con- 
gress did or did not do this.” 

The military talk about fringe benefits. Congress has taken away 
very few, and then only after the military failed, neglected, or refused 
to abate abuses of the benefits. There have been many discussions 
about these abuses. There has been little or no effort made within the 
services to give the men the true facts or take any of the blame. 

Time after time we have had some statement made about Congress 
doing this or that, and we find that the services themselves have the 
power to relieve the situation if they would just do it. 

General Stone. May I amend that statement, sir? 

Mr. Scrivner. Surely. You may amend you statement in any 
way you want. 

eneral Stoner. By inserting after the words “military personnel’ 
the words ‘‘as well as actions within the military services.” 

Mr. Scrivner. I do not know what congressional action you are 
talking about. There is nothing I know of which is now pending, 
except the new bill relating to commissioned personnel, which passed 
the House last week. 

General Stone. Well, sir, what is in mind there was touched on by 
Mr. White in his remarks. 

Mr. Scrivner. Several witnesses hinted about several things but 
they never came out and said exactly what it was they had in mind. 

So far as I know, I have not been referred to any proposed legis- 
lative action which is to take place, at least before the end of this 
session. This is the middle of March. We will be getting out of here 
pretty soon. You cannot develop legislative programs like that over- 
night. Why should we take all the heat, when most of the heat 
should go on the services themselves? 

I will indicate a couple of specific situations after while. 

General Stone. May I assure you, sir, it was not put in there with 
any intention of directing criticism at any one particular source. We 
realize in the services that there are things we can do. We hope 
that we can take the action to remedy those particular situations. 

Mr. Scrivner. I hope so, too. You have one more paragraph in 
your statement. 
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General Stoner. Our fiscal year 1954 military personnel program of 
necessity has included some unusual personnel actions, a few of which 
I have indicated. This fiscal year 1955 program virtually eliminates 
abnormal actions. We feel it will foster better morale, increased 
personnel stability, and continued good management. 

Mr. Scrivner. When you get into this numbers situation, we run 
into a lot of situations. Some of these figures which have been given 
us, both in your statement and in the detailed justifications, do not 
ring a bell in my memory. I can understand why there would be 
quite a few shifts made, but some of these figures do not seem to be 
just as we bave had them presented. During the noon hour we will 
try to work that out ourselves, rather than go into the matter right 
here at this time. 


RELEASE 


OF RESERVE OFFICERS 


In your statement you discuss some assumptions of what you would 
have to do to reestablish your personnel throughout the service. That, 
of course, is largely a matter of administration. If it does not work out 
as it was planned you have to make some readjustment in your 
program. 

On page 4 of your statement you say: 

In addition, a board was appointed which selected 5,900 officers for release in 
August, September, and October. 

Were the officers released Regular or Reserve officers? How many of 
each were there? 

General Stone. The program for the release of these officers was for 
the release of the non-Regular, or the Reserve officers. 

Mr. Scrivner. Do you mean to tell us that there were not any 
Regular officers who did not measure up? 

yeneral Stone. There were some nominated for release, but action 
has to be taken in the case of a Regular officer under a 36-2 board. 
Those board proceedings are going loterard 

In this instance, however, the requirements for officers being less 
than the number we had on board at the time, action had to be taken 
to remain both within our manpower ceiling and our money ceiling. 
Consequently as a first step we allowed those officers who did not want 
to remain on active duty voluntarily to separate. 

Mr. Scrivner. You had some who wanted to remain on. 

General Sroner. That is correct, sir. 

Mr. Scrivner. Some of the reservists had a comparatively short 
time to go before they were eligible for retirement. Some of them 
had devoted so much of their lives to the military that they are of the 
age where it is extremely difficult to reestablish themselves in civilian 
life. They have been given one choice, namely, they can reenlist 
possibly as master sergeants or the equivalent of that in the Air Force, 
and serve until retirement. 

That is something which in itself does not build up morale. We 
were told recently that about 80 percent of your officer personnel in 
the Air Force are Reserve officers. So when they see a reservist who 
has devoted himself as long as some of these officers have aad find 
that just before it is time to retire he is released to go back in the 
service as an e dlisted man, what do you suppose the reaction is among 
this group of 80 percent of your officers who are Reserve officers? 
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General Stone. Sir, in the case of the nomination of the officers 
for involuntary release, a board of officers was appointed which was 
headed by a Reserve officer. The board attempted to line officers up 
in priority for retention. Then we went up the list as far as required 
to get the necessary number who would be released. Now, if some- 
body in that lower group had 

“4 Scrivner. What do you mean by ‘lower group”? Lower in 
rank? 

General Sronr. Lower in priority for retention, sir. 

Mr. Scrivner. How do you determine the priority for retention? 

_ General Sronr. It was done on the basis of their effectiveness report, 
sir. 
Mr. Scrivner. I would assume most certainly that if a man had 
been retained in the service for 14 or 16 or 18 years he must have 
had something on the ball or they would have been rid of him long 
before. Would you not assume so? 

General Srone. That is a good assumption; yes, sir. 

Mr. Scrtvner. Yet we do not find those officers to have high 
priority in some of these cases. 

General Srone. But the feeling of the Board was that if they took 
exception in the case of an officer based on length of service, they 
would have to substitute an officer whose record showed a better 
performance, and release him. It was done on that basis, sir. I 
assure you that there was not any intention of hurting anybody’s 
retirement benefits. 

Mr. Scrivner. Off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. ScrtvNer. Of course, many of these things that the Air Force 
did were just good commonsense. If a man was returning from over- 
seas and had just a few months, less than 6 months to go, and was not 
going to reenlist it was just commonsense to let him out. He would 
probably not be too effective anyway. You saved a lot of cost of 
permanent change of station by doing so. That was a good, practical, 
commonsense thing to do. 

The same thing is true with relation to the Zone of Interior, when 
you found that you had some mea in the service who had been in for 
about 3 years and had not been given the training or could not absorb 
the training which would make them competent to fulfill many of the 
skills that the Air Force requires. The best thing to do was to let 
them get out and replace them with some youngsters who held some 
promise for the future. 


STOCK FUND OPERATION 


Once again referring to the fact that this is Monday, March 15, 
when all of us by now are supposed to have completed our income-tax 
returns, it is interesting to note your one statement that you have 
saved approximately $44 million out of funds appropriated last year 
for military personnel. But I need some further information on your 
statement. 


This saving could not be realized in full due to requirements peculiar to the 
monetary stock fund operation for subsistence. 
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General Stone. Sir, I believe General Asensio has a prepared 
statement on that particular matter, which was a budgetary rear- 
rangement. 

Mr. Scrivner. All right. 

General Asensio. On July 1, 1953, the Air Force stock fund opera- 
tion included for the first time subsistence. There was an adminis- 
trative requirement by virtue of this procedure which involved a 
onetime adjustment, which I will proceed to explain, sir. 

Prior to January 1, 1954, the Air Force funded its subsistence 
requirements by making periodical allocated working fund advances 
to the Army Quartermaster. The Quartermaster recorded both 
obligations and expenditures against this working fund advance at 
the time Air Force requisitions for subsistence e were filled by Army 
depots. 

As of July 1, 1953, the Army Quartermaster commenced stock-fund 
operation for subsistence. As a result of instructions received from 
the Bureau of the Budget and the Air Forces’ desire te ebtain a 
greater financial control over its subsistence supply operation, it was 
decided to fund subsistence requirements by specific allotment down 
to Air Force installation level to enable local commanders te super- 
vise the financial as well as logistical aspects of their subsistence 
programs. 

This procedure went into effect in the continental United States 
on January 1, 1954. 

Since overseas supply lines are generally longer than those in the 
continental United States and logistical systems in general are more 
complicated, it was decided to defer action on funding local com- 
manders overseas until July 1, 1954. 

Under the system of stock-fund operation coupled with installation 
funding, subsistence funds must necessarily be obligated by Air 
Force installations at the time requisitions for subsistence are for- 
warded by Air Force installations to Army distribution depots, some 
60 days in advance of actual delivery. 

As a result of the differences under the two systems as to the time 
obligations are recorded by the Air Force, a double obligation must 
necessarily be reflected in Air Force accounts at the time we change 
over to the new funding system. This arises because during the 
month the Air Force is converting to installation funding—January 1, 
1954, in the case of the continental United States—Air Force installa- 
tions must obligate funds at the time they process requisitions and 
the Army Quartermaster must continue obligating and expending 
funds for the backlog of Air Force requisitions which were issued by 
installations before that period. 

If all Air Force subsistence requirements were supplied from Army 
depot stocks, the amount of the transition cost or the additional 
obligations necessary to cover this period would be 60 days of sub- 
sistence funds. However, the fact that subsistence requirements are 
partially filled by local purchase and market center requisitions 
reduces the requirement to equal about 30 days’ subsistence-fund 
requirements in the continental United States and 60 days overseas. 
Although the conversion from one funding system to another results 
in additional obligations in fiscal year 1954, the amount of funds 
expended during fiscal year 1954 will be no greater under the new 
system than under the old, since funds will be expended in both 
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instances at the time the Army Quartermaster fills requisitions from 
Air Force installations. 

Mr. Scrivner. Is that all clear to you? 

General Asensto. Yes, sir; it is a onetime adjustment. 

Mr. Scrivner. Trying to follow it as you have given it, it was 
not clear to me. I suppose probably what we will have to do is to 
sit down and just work out a particular example and follow it through, 

This will not exist in subsequent years? 

General No, sir. 

Mr. Scrivner. You will have all your transition made? 

General Asrensto. That is correct, sir. 

Mr. Scrtvner. We had some discussion about this last year. I 
have been looking in the record to see where it was, but I have not 
yet found it. We had some adjustments or something we thought 
should be made. Was that finally worked out? 

General Asensto. I believe our discussion last year centered on the 
discussion of the absentee rates. 

Mr. Scrtvner. That was a great portion of it. 

General Asensto. And the number of days of station stock as a 
result of taking the absentee rates into consideration. We have made 
the adjustment in our stock levels to reflect absentee rates. 

I think I can make more clear this subsistence adjustment, Mr. 
Chairman. 

Mr. Scrivner. All right. 


PREVIOUS METHOD OF OPERATION 


General Asensio. Heretofore our method of operation has been 
to make requisitions for subsistence and then to enter an obligation 
for that purpose when it was delivered by the quartermaster. Now 
the obligation is registered at the base when the order is placed. 

Mr. Scrivner. In other words, there is no lag? 

General Asensio. That is right, sir. It is just a moving back in 
point of time, which introduces the requirement for making a monetary 
adjustment on a one-time basis; at the time you make that change. 


LOCAL BASE MANAGEMENT 


Mr. Scrivner. If I noted it all correctly, one further point you are 
making, along with what we have had previously, is the fact that the 
base commander considers these allowances as a part of the cost of 
operation of his base. In other words, this is part of the fiscal manage- 
ment he is going to have to keep bis finger on. 

General Asensio. That is correct, sir. It decentralizes the opera- 
tion. 

Mr. Scrivner. It decentralizes the operation and puts more man- 
agement responsibility on the shoulders of the base commander. 

General Asensio. Yes, sir. It will have the effect, I believe, as a 
byproduct, of improving the overall management capabilities of base 
commanders. 

Mr. Scrivner. Of course, what we would be interested in is whether 
it has an overall byproduct whereby the different experiences of the 
base commanders would bring about some resultant savings. It 
probably could not be much, but there might be some. In other 
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words, he will be watching this a little more carefully than when he 
has no responsibility for it. 

General Asensio. The Air Force certainly hopes that will be the 
case, sir. 

Mr. Scrivner. So does the Congress. 

In the detailed justifications in discussing the personnel—oflicers, 
those in flying training, enlisted personnel, and all of that—you have 
two tables. One of them is for the average which would be in the 
Air Force during the year, and the other is the end-year number. 
Of course, the two are never the same, unless we get in a static situa- 
tion. Sometimes, or as a matter of fact quite often, it is confusing, 
because one person will be talking about the end-vear number and 
another person will be talking about the average number. Which 
one is it better to consider all the way through, General Asensio? 
From your point of view you have to use them both, but I am talking 
about a general discussion. 

General Asensio. For general discussion I think you have to use the 
man-years, which is the average, because it is only through man-years 
that you get a conversion to dollar requirements. 


MAN-YEARS VERSUS DOLLARS 


Mr. Scrivner. That brings up the application of man-years to 
dollars. We find that the increase for the two do not seem to go 
together. Namely, we find that in man-years there is an increase of 
only about 1.1 percent; but particularly as it relates to commissioned 
officers there is an increase of just a little short of 10 percent, and the 
increase in enlisted personnel is about 4 percent. Referring now to 


dollars particularly, you have a pretty large increase in the aviation 
cadets of about 17 or 18 percent. 

We would normally assume that the money and the strength would 
go along pretty well even. What would be the explanation of that 
difference? 

General Srone. Sir, the man-year average cost for the officer cate- 
gory declines about $95 in fiscal year 1955. That is for individual 
officers. 

Mr. Scrivner. You must be looking at something else. I do not 
know where you get that, unless it is in some of these sheets I have not 
found. 

General Stone. That is just a working figure we use, sir. 

Mr. Scrivner. All right. 

General Stone. For the most part that reduction in cost is due to a 
greater percentage of officers in the lower three grades than was 
programed in fiscal year 1954. 

Mr. Scrivner. | cannot follow that. In working on the figures 
we have been given in the justifications, the figures we have show 
that the average cost per officer in 1955 has increased about $75, 
rather than decreased. 

In pay and allowances of commissioned officers, as shown on the 
table on page 14, you are asking for $934,180,000, which is an increase 
of $70,759,000 over last vear; or an increase of 8.1 percent. 
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General Stone. That is in the overall total of the requirements, sir. 

Mr. Scrivner. Yes. Then you take your other figures. You find 
that that makes an average for the officers which you can consider. 
On the basis of 132,729 officers, you find that we have an average of 
$7,038.25 as compared with an average in 1954 of $6,962.57, which 
brings us to the average increase per officer of $75.68. 

General Asensro. Actually, Mr. Chairman, we have to consider in 
the officer category the officers and the officers in flying training 
together, which means in 1954 there were 127,176 man-years, whereas 
for fiscal year 1955 there are projected 138,829. 

Mr. Scrivner. If you are going to crank in a lower number at 
higher pay that makes a difference. I am quite sure that our figures 
included all those items, Of course, there may be a difference in the 
figures. 

If you compare the figures we are given on page 15, when you start 
to get down into the pay and allowances of the various grades the total 
you give us there is still different from any figure we have given to us 
on page 3. There you have a total of 131,778, and I can find no figure 
like that in here. 

General Sronr. Colonel Morgan, could you amplify that? 

Colonel MorGan. Sir, we have computed an overall average cost 
of officers in 1955 at $7,491. 

Mr. Scrivner. Let me have that figure again. 

Colonel Morean. $7,491. That is considering all costs. 

Mr. Scrivner. That is more than we figured them. 

Colonel MorGan. That includes travel cost and other personnel 
costs, sir. If you are considering only the pay and allowances the 
average is $7,089. 

Mr. Scrivner. That is even higher than we figured it. You say 
it is $7,089? 

Colonel MorGan. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Scrivner. Maybe we left out something. We only figured 
$7,038. If your figure is correct that would increase the average over 
last vear about $125, over our figures. 

Colonel Morean. The average in our latest program for 1954 is 
$7,184. 

Mr. Scrivner. What figure are you using for officers? 

Colonel Morean. We are using the average number from the pro- 
gram documents here, including the second lieutenants in flight train- 
ing in the officer category only, excluding warrant officers and female 
medical officers. Did you include those in your comparison? 

Mr. Scrivner. I do not know. I have not gotten that far down. 
I would doubt that we did. I do not think we had that much detailed 
information available. 

Colonel Morcan. The Officer man-year figure would be 131,778, 
that we used. 

Mr. Scrivner. That is the figure I have referred to, that we found 
on page 5-15. 

Colonel MorGan. Yes, sir. : 

Mr. Scrivner. But we refer back now to page 3, where we have 
been given a general statement, and I can find no comparable figure 
even in the average years or the end-year figure or any other figure. 

Colonel Moraan. Sir, the figure on page 3 opposite the line “Offi- 
cers”? would include your female medical officers, would it not? 
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Mr. Scrivner. I would not know; I did not make up the list. 

Colonel Kane. That is correct. 

Colonel MorGan. As well as the warrant officers. In order to 
compute total officers, warrant officers, and female medical offic ‘ers 
you would add the totals on the lines on page 3 opposite ‘Officers’ 
and “Officers in Flying Training.” 

The man-vear average is 138,829 total officers, warrant officers, 
and female medical officers. 

Colonel Kane. It is about 6,891 warrant officers and female medical 
officers. 

Colonel Morean. Take the man-years on page 15, which total 
131,778, plus the warrant-officer average on page 20, which is 3,710. 

Mr. Scrivner. Let us see if we can get these all together so that 
we are all talking about the same figures. The 131,778 is broken out 
on page 15. What is the next figure? 

Colonel MorGan. Did you get the warrant officers, on page 20? 

Mr. Scrivner. How many are there of those? 

Colonel Kane. Warrant officers total 3,710. 

Colonel Morean. On page 23 are the 3,181 female medical officers. 

Mr. Scrivner. All right. 

Colonel Morgan. We also have 160 officers who are detached on 
reimbursable duty, for whom we have not requested funds in this 
appropriation request. 

Mr. Scrivner. If my addition is correct we finally get up to where 
we are now on the same basis; 138,829. 

Even with these newer figures that we have discussed, that still 
does not change the picture so far as the increase is concerned. Over 
all you are only i increasing your average a little more than 1 percent, 

yet, the increase in money is right at 4 percent. 


EXPLANATION OF CHANGES IN COST 


General Stone. Colonel Morgan, will you explain how the changes 
in the costs involved in the program came about? 

Colonel Morean. Sir, the principal cause for the increase in dollar 
requirements for this year in the officer category of personnel is the 
large increase ia number of officers on flying status due to the second 
lieutenant ROTC graduates we have ‘entering flying training this 
year. We have a very large increase in the number, over fiscal year 
1954. 

Mr. Scrivner. That brings up a very interesting discussion. 

(Discussion off the record.) 


FLYING PAY 


Mr. Scrivner. We have been discussing the number of commis- 
sioned officers, and we find it is anticipated you will have 131,778. 
Of those 131,778, how many are on flying pay? 

Colonel Morean. There are 75,637 of those officers on flying pay 
as crew members. 

Mr. Scrivner. 75,637 officers are on flying pay. 

Colonel Morean. As crew members; yes, sir. 

Mr. Scrivner. Now, of the 75,637 we are talking about how many 
of them are actually now presently on assignments where their duty 
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calls for flying, and how many are drawing flying pay and are detailed 
“pe that are not flying jobs? 
olonel Kane. This is as of January 31. I will have to add it up, sir. 

Mr. Scrivner. All right. 

‘olonel Kann. I will exclude from this computation the flying 
nurses, 

Mr. Scrivner. Yes; they were excluded from the others. 

Colonel Kann. We have 67,103 as of January 31, assigned to actual 
flying duties drawing flying pay. 

Mr. Scrivner. Which leaves 8,534 drawing flying pay who are not 
assigned to flying duty. 

General Asensto. The comparison is between the man-years for 
the fiscal year 1955 and the current status as of January 31. 

Mr. Scrivner. All I can do is to take the figure that was given me 
of 75,637 and subtract from that 67,103, and unless my mathematics 
are in error, that leaves 8,534. 

General Asensto. Your mathematics are perfectly correct, but 
those are not comparable figures. 

Mr. Scrivner. I would assume they would be comparable figures. 

General Asensio. You were given the man-years of flying pay for 
the fiscal year 1955, and you subtracted the actual assignment to 
flying status on January 31, 1954. 


ASSIGNMENT OF NONRATED OFFICERS 


Mr. Sertvner. Let us take the figures as of January 31, 1954, 
which will be comparable to the 67,103. Then, how many do you 
have that were rated as flying officers and were not assigned to flying 
duty? In other words, I want a figure comparable to the 8,534. 

Colonel Kane. You are asking for the number that have ratings 
that are not on flying status that are not drawing flying pay. 

Mr. Scrivner. I want those that are not on flying status that are 
drawing flying pay. 

Colonel Kann. To my knowledge, we do not have any of those. 

Mr. Scrivner. You have hundreds and perhaps thousands that 
are drawing flying pay that are doing purely administrative work. 
You have them scattered all over the world. 

General Srone. I think that [ understand the question. It was 
the difference in the number of people actually assigned to identified 
jobs requiring pilots or rated officers, versus the number of pilots 
and rated officers on hand. 

Mr. Scrivner. Do you have it? 

General Stone. I do not have it exactly, but in round numbers 
there are around 20,000 officers who are not on duties at this par- 
ticular time which require that they be rated. 

Mr. Scrivner. That is more nearly comparable to some of the 
figures that we developed last vear. 

General Sronr.: As far as pilots within that group are concerned, 
there are roughly 17,000. 

Mr. Scrivner. Of course, this matter was discussed last year and 
in the years previous to that, and probably will be for some time. 

I apparently made a speech or made some remarks about this some 

lace—I have not read them, and I do not know how it was reported— 
ut I have received quite a bit of mail on it. 
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In years past the Air Force has urged young men who have taken 
Air Force ROTC to come into the Air Force, many of them with 
Regular commissions. They were told that they were needed; that 
they would be given a break, an opportunity for promotion right along 
with the rated officers, but they find now that is not true; they are not 
getting the break. They have had particular training in the universi- 
ties, and thereafter in administrative jobs, yet they find now they are 
not getting the breaks but that the flying officers are being taken out 
of the flying service and put on these administrative jobs. 
One letter that I received stated: 


When I accepted my commission the Air Force was begging for nonrated men 
to do the staff work, the paperwork, and run the office for the men who were 
flying. That sounded good. But that is not now the case. The Air Force 
promised no distinction would be made between those who wore wings and those 
who did not, and that there would be a definite program evolved to help work out 
the career ot these nonrated men. 

That has not gone into effect and the result is a question that has 
arisen about which there has been so much comment—Why are these 
men leaving the service? Some of the men who are now leaving are 
university graduates, they have gone through the Air Force ROTC. 
They have taken very specialized courses, courses that all university 

raduates would. You have men with business management; you 
has engineers; you have the whole works, but they are not getting 
the opportunity they were told they would get. They are, therefore, 
dissatisfied and they are, therefore, leaving the service just as fast 
as they can 

General Stone. Mr. Chairman, that question has several parts. 


PROMOTIONS AND OPPORTUNITIES AVAILABLE TO RATED VERSUS NON- 
RATED OFFICER 


I would like to comment first on the relative speed of promotion 
and the opportunities available to the rated versus the nonrated 
officer. 

Very recently a study was made in the headquarters to determine 
whether or not the effectiveness ratings of the two groups varied be- 
cause there was some indication that the people in the field felt that 
since promotion was based upon effectiveness ratings, that a differ- 
ential in the quality of ratings given to the two groups would affect 
their promotion adversely. 

It was found that throughout the Air Force the differential between 
the effectiveness ratings of rated officers versus nonrated was in- 
finitesimal. In some grades it was greater by a very, very minute 
amount for the rated, and in other grades it was the opposite. 

In general, the structure throughout the Air Force is the same as 
far as effective ratings are concerned, and since promotion is based 
largely on effectiveness ratings, I think it is safe to say that the non- 
rated officer is faring as well as the rated in that respect. 

Mr. Scrivner. Well, let us see if they are or are not. | will 
continue: 

Since it is the policy for commands to go only to rated personnel, that leaves 
for those of us who are nonrated only staff work in which we can seek to make our 
niche. What has happened? The rated men have now taken over the staff 


assignments which leaves us nonrated men, and particularly those of us who have 
gone in to make a career of the ROTC, taking what is left. 
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That is not very much. 

General Srone. The regulation which pertains to the assignment of 
nonrated officers as well as to the assignment of rated officers, has been 
revised recently. In the revision of that regulation it is pointed out 
that in those command jobs which do not require a pilot, such as the 
command of flying units, an observer could be utilized in command 
positions, particularly in those units whose primary job was not the 
flying of airplanes, although they had some airplanes assigned. 

In all other command jobs, nonrated officers may be used; that is, 
in those units in which airplane flying is not the primary mission, 
nor the subsidiary mission. 

Mr. Scrivner. Let us continue a little further. Let us get the 
reaction of some of these youngsters who are urged to get in. Anyone 
who has anything ‘“‘on the ball” wants to getahead. But they now see 
their chances frustrated, and of course with the more attractive civilian 
opportunities the resentment and the refusal to stay in the service on 
the part of the ROTC-nonrated man can well be understood. 

So there again is a situation where I feel the story told me sounds 
perfectly plausible. 

I think all that these young officers are asking for is an opportunity. 
Those of us who have visited the bases see things that we often wonder 
about—where you have a man trained as a flying officer, who bas been 
doing a good job as a flying officer, all of a sudden being put in com- 
mand of a base as a housekeeper, which really requires more engineer- 
ing knowledge than flying knowledge. We find that it is only a matter 
of keeping the base operating, keeping the utilities going and the 
buildings repaired, and all of those things. 

These trained flying officers are put on the ground in command of 
a base and they continue to draw flying pay, which makes them a 
rather expensive commander. It does cause a great deal of concern, 
especially since many of them prefer flying jobs. 

General Stone. Many of the rated officers are employed in these 
so-called nonrated jobs because of the fact it is impossible to bring a 
man up to the point in his career where he will have the broad know- 
ledge necessary for overall command and leadership in the Air Force 
if he has been in the cockpit of an airplane throughout his career. 

The management of the top echelons throughout the Air Force 
requires that he be given some opportunity to do other than actual 
flying duty; that is, for cross-training pruposes. At the same time, 
there is a requirement for the rotation of people between flying duties 
in combat areas and in nonflying duties. 

Also, we must have a backlog of pilots to serve as a replacement 
for attrition in case of hostilities. Those are the people who are used 
during normal peacetime in nonrated positions. 

Mr. Scrivner. If they are going to get all the breaks, what induce- 

ment is held out to the nonrated men? You have to have them. All 
of them cannot be flying officers, You have to have administrative 
men. 
General Sronn. Right at the moment we have a large number of 
nonrated officers aboard, and consequently, in the reorientation of 
the ROTC program we have concentrated on getting flight motivated 
officers; 1,000 of the nonrated type will be commissioned in 1955. 

Mr. Scrivner. Yes; but if they run into some of the same things 
that their predecessors have run into, they probably will not want to 
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stay very long. However, that problem is now yours. You are here 
to give us manpower and the amount of money that you have to pay 
for the manpower. The other situation is a matter that the Air Force 
is going to have to find a solution for. We will probably have to go 
higher than you to get the answer. 


PROMOTIONS FROM FIRST LIEUTENANT TO CAPTAIN 


General Stone. Just recently a promotion cycle has been com- 
pleted for the promotion of officers from first lieutenant to captain. 
I feel sure that that list included a proportionate number of nonrated 
officers all the way across the board, if the studies which we have are 
valid in any way at all. 

Mr. Scrivner. Do you have that broken down? 

General Srone. I do not have the figure with me, but we can 
supply it for you. 

Mr. Scrivner. That will be all right for the record, but we usually 
do not get the figures soon enough to discuss them. I think this 
should be discussed. It is a matter that is pretty important to the 
men. 

General Stone. During the last two promotion cycles, 33 percent 
of all the rated officers eligible for promotion from Ist Lieutenant to 
Captain were selected and promoted; 32.3 percent of all the nonrated 
officers eligible for promotion from Ist Lieutenant to Captain were 
selected and promoted. Eligibility criteria for both rated and non- 
rated was identical. 

(Discussion off the record.) 


RATED OFFICERS IN NONRATED JOBS 


General Stone. It might be interesting to note that in 1953 there 
were 19,477 pilots in that group, rated officers, having nonrated jobs. 

In the fiscal year 1954 there were 17,093. 

In the fiscal year 1955 we expect there will be 17,454, which repre- 
sents a decrease from 40 percent to 34 percent to 32 percent in that 
group. That drop represents the reassignment of officers from those 
jobs to the flying positions in the new combat wings which we have 
recently organized. 

Mr. Scrivner. In other words, this coming year there will be ap- 
proximately a third of the rated officers who will be serving on nonrated 
or administrative jobs? 

General Stone. That is right. 

Mr. Scrivner. Which does show, as you have just stated, that we 
will have a reserve pool of approximately 17,000 trained flying officers 
who will be immediately available in case any emergency should arise? 

General Stone. Yes. This [handing] is a graphical presentation of 
how that reserve pool diminished. 

Mr. Scrivner. The table just handed us does show also that in 
1956 there will be a slight increase in the number of flying officers who 
will be assigned to nonflying jobs, and in 1957 that will rise to some- 
where in the neighborhood of 35 percent, which is considerably lower 
than the 1952 figure of 52 percent, or the 1953 figure of 40 percent. 

It was those high figures in 1953, 1952, and 1951 that caused quite 
a bit of discussion and concern in view of the fact that we were then 
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engaged in a shooting war. So this reflects a change which presents 
a much more reasonable picture. 


Pay AND ALLOWANCES 


Following up the discussion that we have had both on and off the 
record, and to give us more of the picture, we will insert a breakdown 
under the program “Pay and allowances,” which shows the total 
requirement for 1955 will be $2,865,852,000, with some reimbursable 
items and advances. The breakdown appears on page 5-13 of the 
justifications. 

(The justification page referred to is as follows: ) 


ProGRAM—Pay AND ALLOWANCES 


by project 


| 
Title | 1953 actual 1954 estimate | 1955 estimate 
a) (2) | (3) (4) 


DIRECT OBLIGATIONS 


| 
Pay and allowances of commissioned officers _ _- $884, 297, 161 | $863, 421,000 | $934, 180, 000 


Pay and allowances of warrant officers_________- asi 20, 614, 000 19, 967, 000 | 19, 527, 000 

Pay and allowances of female medical officers......_.___| 14, 206, 000 | 15, 231, 000 | 16, 016, 000 

Pay and allowances of enlisted personnel ____- ; 1, 865, 712, 392 | 1, 812, 892, 000 1, 881, 461, 000 

Pay and allowances of aviation cadets... cial 17, 601, 000 17, 834, 000 14, 668, 000 

Total direct obligations... 2, 808, 430, 553 2 729, 345, 00 8685, 852, 000 


REIMBURSABLE OBLIGATIONS 


| 
Pay and allowances of commissioned officers __- | 177, 839 1, 302, 000 1, 568, 000 
Advances to or payments for other departments, agen- | } | 
cies, or governments on a reimbursable basis. __- | 24, 587 60, 000 — 60, 000 
Total reimbursable obligations....._______- | 202, 426 | 4 342, 000 1, 628, 000 
=| = SSS 
2, 802, 632, 979 | 2 730, 707, 000 | 2, 867, 480, 000 


CoMMISSIONED OFFICERS 


Mr. Scrivner. In addition thereto, we find in the detailed justi- 
fications a summary of the fund requirements. The pay and allow- 
ances of commissioned officers amounts to $934,180,000. ; 

We will insert at this point in the record, page 5-14 of the justifi- 
cations. 

(The justification page referred to is as follows:) 


Program—Pay and allowances 


Project—Pay and allowances of commissioned officers (obligations) : 


The funds requested are to provide for the pay and allowances of commis- 
sioned officer personnel on extended active duty, including basic pay, quarters 
and subsistence allowances, flying pay, mustering-out payments, additional pay 
for medical and dental officers, allowances for uniforms, station per diem allow- 
ances, personal allowances for general officers, lump-sum terminal leave payments, 
and severance pay and other allowances prescribed by law. 

The fund requirement was determined by multiplying the average strength of 
each grade by the average rate of pay and allowances for each grade. 
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Summary of fund requirements 
Subsistence allowance 714, 
Flying pay—crew members _ soo : 3, 611, 
Flying pay—noncrew members $52 
Personal allowances—general officers 35, 
Additional pay for medical and dental officers - >, 313, 
Overseas station per dien allowances__ , , 49, 
Uniform allowance - , 072, 
Lump-sum settlement to separated Air Force Reserve officers _ - 600, 
Hazardous duty. 2 126, 000 
Lump-sum terminal leave pay = , 095, 000 
Severance. pay... =.=... 721, 000 
Mustering-out , 891, 000 
Missing persons pay 366, 000 
Travel allowance (mileage on separation) - a ; ; 76, 000 


934, 180, 000 


Mr. Scrivner. In connection with the justification just inserted 
I would like to ask 1 or 2 questions as to what is in prospect for 
succeeding years as to some of these items making up the summary 
of fund requirements. I notice that you have requested only $366,000 
for missing persons pay. That item last year was over $3 million. | 
would assume with the cessation of the shooting in Korea this item will 
gradually fade out of the picture? 

General Stone. That is correct. 

Mr. Scrivner. Inasmuch as during the fiscal year 1954, under the 
programs that we have discussed of bringing down the number of 
personnel some, the travel allowance on separation has decreased in 
the fiscal year 1955, and that should now be getting pretty close to a 
fairly static rate, should it not. As the separations decrease, that 
request will also decrease? 

General Stone. That is right; yes. 

Mr. Scrivner. The same thing would be true of mustering-out 
payments. 

here is some decrease this year in lump-sum terminal leave. 

I notice that there is about a 10 percent decrease in overseas station 
allowances. 

We find our increase taking place in ‘‘Flying pay—crew members,” 
which increases this year about $13 million. There is some increase 
in the subsistence allowance, which is comparable to the small increase 
in size, and inasmuch as we are now building up again there will be 
an increase in quarters allowance and basic pay. 

General Stonz. Yes. 


BASIC PAY AND ALLOWANCES 


Mr. Scrivner. Following on with the detailed justifications we 
find a breakdown which shows the basic pay and quarters allowance 
and subsistence allowance for officers in the various ranks. It also 
shows the number of officers in each rank. There has been some new 
legislation that has just passed the House but has not yet cleared the 
Senate relative to the officer structure and in all the services, what 
change would you anticipate would be reflected in this request if that 
become law? 
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General Stone. There will be no change made in this request as a 
result of that law because of the fact that all these officer man-years 
are within the limits outlined in that legislation; in fact, they are well 
below. 

ANNUAL RATES OF PAY AND ALLOWANCES 


Mr. Scrivner. The detailed justifications that we just referred to 
appear on page 5-15, and it might be well to insert that page in the 
record at this point. 

(The justification table referred to is as follows:) 


Annual rates of pay and allowances (Public Law 351, 81st Cong., as amended by 
Public Law 346, 82d Cong.) 


Grade Basie pay Quarters Subsistence Total 
$10, 644 $1,074 $574. 56 $12, 292. 56 
7, 540 1, 204 574. 56 9, 318. 56 
6, 162 1, 337 574. 56 8, 073. 56 
Major ee eee ee : 5, 440 1, 227 574. 56 7, 241. 56 
903 | 574. 56 5, 276. 56 
2, 881 600 | 574. 56 4, 055. 56 


Pay and allowances 


Grade Man-years | Average rate Amount 

4, 552 9, 318. 56 42, 418, 000 
8, 699 8, 073. 56 70, 232, 000 
21, 486 7, 241. 56 155, 592, 000 
Ist lieutenant. . 33, 206 5, 276. 56 175, 213. 000 
28, 834 4, 055. 56 116, 938, 000 

| 


FLYING PAY 


Mr. Scrivner. Then following on we find in addition to the basic 
allowances and basic pay there are a little more than 75,000 officers 
who are entitled to flying pay, which is worked out on a regular 
schedule. 

On page 5-16 we find a breakdown showing the numbers and the 
rate of allowance of those entitled to fl ing pay, and in addition thereto 
a small group of 710 who are entitled to certain hazardous duty pay 
amounting to $852,000. 

We will insert page 5-16 of the justifications in the record at this 
point. 

(The justification page referred to follows:) 
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PrRoGRAM—PaY AND ALLOWANCES 


Flying Pay, crew members Law 351, 81st Cong., sec. 


Grade 


Amount 


Man-years | | 


$678, 000 
6, 943, 000 
9, 856, 000 

21, 348, 000 
31, 357, 000 
24, 877, 000 
18, 552, 000 


General 

Colonel. 
Lieutenant colonel. 
Major 
Captain 

Ist lieutenant_ 

2d lieutenant 


Total...... 


113, 611, 000 


Flying pay, noncrew members (Public Law 351, 81st Cong., sec. 204) 
710 man-years at $1,200 $852, 000 


ADDITIONAL PAY FOR MEDICAL AND DENTAL OFFICERS 

Mr. Scrivner. In addition to these items there are medical and 
dental officers who have certain additional pay under the law. 

There are certain allowances made for uniforms and equipment 
under Public Law 476 of the 82d Congress. 

There are certain lump-sum settlements, terminal-leave payments, 
severance pay, and hazardous pay and mustering out payments, 
plus the missing persons and travel allowances, all of which are 
detailed on pages 5-17 and 5-18 of the detailed justifications, which 
will be inserted into the recotd at this point. 

(The justification pages referred to follow:) 


ProGcram, Pay aNpD ALLOWANCES 


Prosect.—Pay and allowances of commissioned officers 


Additional pay for medical and dental officers (Public Law 351, 81st 
Cong., sec. 203): 5,261 man-vears, at $1,200 
Overseas station per diem allowances (Publie Law 351, 8ist C ong., 
sec. 303): 10,753 man-years, at $1,074 
Allowance for uniforms and equipment (Public Law 476, 82d Cong., 
sec. 243): 
10,663 officers, at $300 
9,080 officers at $200___ 
571 officers recalls at $100 


$6, 313, 000 


11, 549, 000 


$3, 199, 000 
1, 816, 000 
57, 000 
5, 072, 000 
Lump-sum settlement to separated Air Force Reserve officers (10 
U.S. C. 300): 200 officers, at $3000__ 
Lump-sum terminal leave payments (Public Law 350, 80th Cong.): 
12,580 officers, at $564 (average 34 days)_____- A 
Severance pay (Public Law 381 and Publie Law 810, 80th Cong.): 
119 officers, at $6,060_____- 
duty pay (Public Law 351, 8ist Cong.): 


600, 000 
7, 095, 000 


721, 000 
105 man-years, 


at $1,2 
payments (Public Law 5 
6,672 officers, at $300 
4,448 officers, at $200__- 


50, 82d 
$2, 002, 000 
889, 000 
Missing persons pay: 53 man-years, at $6,915 
Travel allowance (mileage on separation) : 12,949 officers, at $67. 65. 


126, 000 


2, 891, 000 
366, 000 
$76, 000 


934, 180, 000 


- | 377 $1, 800 
AS | 2, 755 2, 520 | 
4, 563 2, 160 
11, 860 1, 800 
18, 846 | 1, 320 
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WaRRANT OFFICERS 


Mr. Scrivner. Those of us on the committee are familiar with 
the difference between a commissioned officer and a warrant officer, 
but it might be well at this point in the record to insert a definition 
of a warrant officer, and to distinguish between a warrant,officerand 
a commissioned officer. 


DEFINITION OF WARRANT OFFICER 


General Stone. We will insert that for the record. 
(The information requested is as follows: ) 


DeriInition oF A USAF Warrant OFFICER 


A warrant officer is a technical specialist with supervisory ability who is 
appointed for duty in one superintendent Air Force specialty of the airman 
careet program. 

Superintendent specialties provide for progression beyond the grade of master 
sergeant of outstanding airmen in positions requiring knowledges, skills, and 
other abilities developed through extensive practical experience in a field, 
specialized to a greater degree than desirable for career development of junior 
officers. 

These specialties identify requirements for such personnel as: supervisors of 
specialized operating activities, technical assistants or advirers to staff officers, 
commanders of nontactical units or detachments, when appropriate to the 
field of specialization and the grade of a warrant officer. 

Warrant officers in the Air Force are closely related to commissioned officers 
only in respect to certain customs of the service, such as functions, the salute, and 
certain duty details. Otherwise, they are an integral part of the airman career 
program and are at the top of the enlisted structure. By law, warrant officers 
rank immediately below second lieutenants and above all airmen. 

It is Air Force policy to utilize warrant officers in warrant officer positions 
except when warrant officer positions are not available. In the Air Force, there 
are a number of commissioned officer positions now being filled by either officers 
or warrant officers. It is planned to screen out such positions that require and 
should be filled by warrant officers and identify them as warrant officer require- 
ments. 


OBLIGATIONS AND FUND REQUIREMENTS 


Mr. Scrivner. In connection with pay and allowances of warrant 
officers, we find the justifications before us show a breakdown similar 
to that relating to the commissioned officers, which we will insert in 
the record at this point. 

(The justification page referred to is as follows:) 


Program—Pay and allowances 


Project. Pay and allowances ot warrant officers (obligations) : 


19, 967, 000 


The funds requested are to provide for the pay and allowances of warrant officer 
personnel on extended active duty, including basic pay, quarters and subsistence 
allowances, mustering-out payments, lump-su'n terminal-leave payments, allow- 
ances for uniforms, station per diem allowances, and other allowances prescribed 
by law. 

“The fund requirement was determined by multiplying the average strength 
of each grade by the average rate of pay and allowances for each grade. 
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Summary requirements 
Basic pay $13, 053, 000 
Quarters allow ance 3, 516, 000 
Subsistence allowance_____ , 132, 000 
Overseas station per diem allowance : , 000 
Flying pay noncrew , 000 
Lump-sum terminal-leave pay__- , 000 
Severence pay , 000 
Mustering-out 54, 000 
Uniform allowance ______- , 000 
Travel allowance (mileage on separation) - 000 


ANNUAL RATES OF PAY AND ALLOWANCES 


Mr. Scrivner. There are comparable tables on pages 5-20 and 
5-21, which will also be inserted in the record at this point. 
(The pages referred to are as follows:) 


ProcraM Pay ALLOWANCES 


Annual rates of pay and allowances (Public Law 351, 81st Cong., as amended by 
Public Law 346, 82d Cong.) 


Grade 


| Quarters | Subsistence | 


$5, 304 | $1,: $574. 56 | $7, 222. 56 
4,241 | as | 574. 56 5.799. 56 
3, 609 | | 574. 56 5, 151. 56 
3, 141 St 574. 56 | 4, 606. 56 


Pay and allowances 


| Man-years | Average rate Amount 


141 $7, 222. 56 | $1,019, 000 
384 5, 799. 56 2, 227, 000 
1,436 | 5, 151. 56 7, BUR, 000 
1,749 4, 606. 5 8, 057, 000 


3,710 18,701,000 


Overseas station per diem allowances (Public Law 351, Sist Cong., 
sec. 303): 
428 man-years at $1,131 per year _. $484, 000 
Flying pay—Noncrew members (Publie Law 351, Sst Cong., “see, 
204): 
62 man-years at $1,200 74, 000 
Lump-sum terminal leave payment (Public Law 350, 80th C ong.) 
221 officers at $587 (48 days’ average) 4 130, 000 
Severance pay (Public Law 351, 8Ist Cong., sec. 403): 
3 officers at $6,600 : a 20, 000 
Mustering-out payments (Public Law 550, 82d Cong.): 
124 officers at $300 
83 officers at $200 


Uniform allowance (Public Law 476, 82d Cong.): 
240 officers at $200 

Travel allowance (mileage on separation) : 
231 officers at $67.65 


|_| 
W-3.... 
W-2__.. 
| 
Grade 
54, 000 
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NUMBER OF WARRANT OFFICERS 


Mr. Scrivner. What is the present situation on warrant officers? 
Is the number increasing, decreasing, or holding fairly static? 

General Sronn. At the moment, sir, the number is holding rel- 
atively steady, and we have a program for fiscal year 1955 which will 
provide for only a sufficient number of new appointments to the status 
of warrant officer to fill attrition vacancies. 

Mr. Scrivner. The justifications before us show a request for pay 
and allowances for 3,710 warrant officers as compared to 3,815 in 1954 
and 4,112 in 1953, which gives us a picture as to the warrant-officer 
setup. 

General Stone. Yes. 


PAY AND ALLOWANCES OF FEMALE MEDICAL OFFICERS 


Mr. Scrivner. Now we come to pay and allowances of female 
medical officers. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Scrivner. The question would naturally arise why is it neces- 
sary to carry a special presentation on pay and allowances for female 
medical officers as distinguished from other medical officers. 

General Asensio. It is contemplated, Mr. Chairman, there will be 
no separate identification in justifications next year of female medical 
officers. They will be included with the general grouping of com- 
missioned officers. 

Mr. Scrivner. That sounds reasonable. Next year we will see an 
increase relating to medical officers but we will not find any separate 
presentation relating to female medical officers. So while this group 
will drop out as a separate presentation it will be incorporated in the 
other presentation. 

General Asrensio. That is correct, sir. 


OBLIGATIONS AND FUND REQUIREMENTS 


Mr. Scrivner. At this point in the record we will insert the same 
summary of fund requirements relative to female medical officers as 
we had for the others—and this will not appear in the record next 
year—which appears on page 5-22. 

(The justification page referred to is as follows:) 


Program—Pay and allowances 


Project: Pay and allowances of female medical officers (obligations) : 


The funds requested are to provide for the pay and allowances of female medi- 
cal officer personnel on extended active duty; including basic pay, quarters, and 
subsistence allowances, flying pay, mustering-out payments, lump-sum terminal- 
leave payments, allowance for uniforms, and other allowances prescribed by law. 

The fund requirement was determined by multiplving the averaze strength 
of each grade by the average rate of pay and allowances for each grade. 
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Summary of fund requirements 


Overseas station per diem allowance 85, 000 
Lump-sum nay 319, 000 
Travel allowance (mileage on separation) 57, 000 


ANNUAL RATES OF PAY AND ALLOWANCES 


Mr. Scrivner. We will insert comparable tables showing the grades, 
basic pay, quarters, and subsistence relating to female medical officers, 
together with the flying pay allowances as shown on pages 5-23 and 
5-24, to be followed by another page showing the various types of 
pay and allowances for female medical officers as shown on page 5-25 
of the justifications. 

(The justification pages referred to are as follows:) 
PROGRAM—Pay AND ALLOWANCES 
Annual rates of pay and allowances (Public Law 351, 81st Cong., as amended by 


Public Law 346, 82d Cong.) 


Grade Basic pay Quarters Subsistence Total 


$1, 436 $574. 56 | $9, 657. 56 
Lieutenant colonel. .__.- } 1, 063 574. 56 7, 831. 56 
Major_- 540 574. 56 6, 484. 56 
Captain 433 574. 56 5, 406. 56 
Ist 574. 56 4, 166. 56 
2d lieutenant_- 351 574. 56 3, 624. 56 


Pay and allowances 


Grade Man-years Average rate Amount 
| 


140 | 6, 484. 56 | 908, 000 
1, 127 5, 406. 56 6, 093, 000 
1, 162 4, 166. 56 4, 842, 000 


2d 728 3, 624. 56 2’ 639, 000 


Flying pay, crew members (Public Law 351, 81st Cong., sec. 


Grade Man-years Annual rate Amount 


1 $2, 520 $2, 520 
98 | 1, 320 129, 360 


44745—54——45 


|_| 
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Flying pay, noncrew members (student officer flight nurses) (Public 


Law 351, 8Ist Cong., sec. 204): 40 man-vears at $1,200_________ $48, 000 
Overseas station per diem allowance (Public Law 351, 81st Cong., see. 
Allowance for uniforms and equipment (Public Law 476, 82d Cong.): 
———— 395, 000 


Mustering-out payments (Public Law 550, 82d Cong.): 


—— 216, 000 

Lump-sum terminal leave payments (Public Law 350, 80th Cong.): 
841 officers, at $379 (average 28 days) ..______- we 319, 000 

Severance pay (Public Law 351, Slst Cong., sec. 403; Public Law 350, 
80th Cong.): 2 officers, at 7, 000 
Total allowance (mileage on separation): 845 officers, at S67.65__— _ 57, 000 


EN.Istep PERSONNEL 


Mr. Scrivner. We now come to the project of funds for pay and 
allowances of enlisted personnel, and as shown by the justification 
details and the previous statements, it is anticipated that there will 
be in the Air Force an average of 813,526 in the various classifications 
from master sergeant on down to the basic airmen. 


OBLIGATIONS AND FUND REQUIREMENTS 


At this point in the record we will insert page 5-26 of the justifica- 
tions, which shows a summary of the fund requirements, which is in 
the same general category as the previous presentation of commis- 
sioned officers and warrant officers. 

(The justification page referred to is as follows:) 


Program—Pay and allowances 


Project: Pay and allowances of enlisted personnel (obligations) : 


The funds requested are to provide for the pay and allowances of enlisted per- 
sonnel on active duty; including basic pay, quarters allowance, subsistence allow- 
ance to airmen on terminal leave, detached service, recruiting duty and to airmen 
authorized to mess separately or on furlough, overseas pay, flying pay, mustering- 
out payments, station per diem allowance, reenlistment bonuses, severance pay 
for disability, lump-sum terminal leave payments, and other allowances prescribed 
by law. 

"Essentially the fund requirement is the strength by grade multiplied by the 
rates of pay and allowances authorized for that grade. 
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Summary of fund requirements 

Quarters allowance 275, 426, 000 
Subsistence allowance 98, 939, 000 
Overseas pay 39, 763, 000 
Flying pay: 

Nonerew members 2, 190, OLO 
Station allowance 21, 603, 000 
Hazardous duty pay : 216, 000 
Lump-sum terminal leave pay 37, 166, 000 
Commuted rations, terminal leave__.__.._..-.-------------- 4, 618, 000 
Severance pay 1, 294, 000 
Mustering-out 49, 436, 000 
Missing persons pay ; 116, 000 
Travel allowance (mileage on discharge) 15, 610, 000 


1, 881, 461, 000 


Mr. Scrivner. In looking at your detailed justifications, page 
5-27, we see that in the fiscal year 1954 there were 46,521 master 
sergeants as compared with a prospective figure of 49,677, which is an 
increase of nearly 3,000 in number, and we also note that there is a 
slight increase in the average rate from $2,967 last year to $3,005 
this year. 

INCREASE IN NUMBER AND RATE 


There are two questions: First, why the increase in number, and 
why the slightly increased average rate? 

Colonel Kane. The increase in the number can be directly attrib- 
uted to the attainment of our requirements, that is, numerically. 
You were referring to man-years, and numerically we have increased 
in numbers from 48,306 at the beginning of the fiseal year, and at 
the end of the fiscal year we intend to increase to 51,422. That is 
toward the fulfillment of our requirement of 58,581 master sergeants. 

Mr. Scrivner. In other words, as your forces increase, the number 
of planes and their complexity increase, there is a requirement for 
these more highly trained men? 

Colonel Kane. That is right, sir. 

Colonel MorGan. The increase in cost would be because of lon- 
gevity. 

Mr. Scrivner. The longer these men stay in the service under the 
law existing they do get gradual increases in pay, which would be an 
automatic thing? 

Colonel Moraan. That is right. 

Mr. Scrivner. Which you would normally expect. The longer 
they stay in the more that is going to increase? 

Colonel Morcan. That is provided under the Career Compensa- 
tion Act. 

Mr. Scrivner. There is also an increase in technical sergeants 
from 55,314 to 59,635, which is again reflected by increased strength 
in the number of planes, wings, and complexity. 

There is an increase from 127,745 staff sergeants to 130,774. 
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AIRMEN 


Then we come to a situation which shows in round figures you had 
168,024 airmen, first class in 1954, and there will be a slight reduction 
in that figure to 160,359 this year. Now, why would that take place? 

Colonel Kane. In the fiscal year 1955 we have the unusual situation 
of losing a large number of airmen; that is, personnel becoming due for 
expiration of terms of service. They are predominantly in the airmen 
first-class category. 

Mr. Scrivner. All right. The airmen second-class increase from 
204,191 to 211,097. And then the airmen third-class drops from 
174,413 to 162,331. Why the drop in that class? 

Colonel Kane. Actually numerically, our airmen _ third-class 
strength—and I am getting away from man-years momentarily—we 
have a beginning strength of 159,000-plus, and we will end the year 
with 159,000-plus. In other words, we are maintaining a degree of 
consistency in the airmen third-class category. It, though, is directly 
influenced by the input. 

Mr. Scrivner. Then, finally, we find as it relates to the airmen, 
basic, where last year there were 36,440, this year it will increase to 
39,653, which will be your new input, your new recruits, to build up 
to the growth of the Air Force itself. 

Colonel Kane. Yes, sir. 


QUARTERS ALLOWANCE 


Mr. Scrivner. The only other change that seems of any particular 
importance at all is the fact that vou set out an increase in quarters 
allowance. That increase is going from $909.21 in the fiscal year 1954 
to $919.49 in the fiscal year 1955, an increase of about $10 per year 
for approximately 300,000 men. Why the increase? 

Colonel Moraan. That basic allowance for quarters is determined 
upon the basis of sample surveys of the airman strength. In the 
fiscal year 1955 you will notice that our grade structure is somewhat 
higher; namely, we bave a larger percentage of our airmen in the 
higher grades, and our experience has indicated that they have a 
much higher rate of dependency. When we projected our gains and 
losses we developed the 299,540 man-years, which is roughly the same 
onsen of man-years drawing a quarters allowance as this year, 

ut at a somewhat higher rate. 


AFTERNOON SESSION 
SUBSISTENCE ALLOWANCES 


Mr. Scrivner. One factor which should be explained relates to two 
items which you have in your detailed justifications; one relating to 
11,000 plus man-years for an allowance of $2.57 per day where rations 
in kind are not available, and one for 219,245 men who will be author- 
ized to mess separately or who are on leave. 

How do you arrive at those figures and what is the authority for the 
allowance? 

Colonel MorGan. Sir, both of these allowances are provided by the 
Career Compensation Act as amended. The numbers of people who 
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are drawing these two types of allowances are determined by a detailed 
analysis of the pay “ie that are closed each fiscal year. 

Mr. Scrivner. What is an example where one of these 11,000 men 
would not have rations in kind available? 

Colonel MorGan. Well, sir, a very good example of that is the case 
of airmen who are on duty with ROTC detachments. 

Mr. Scrivner. What is an example of a situation where a man is 
authorized to mess separately? 

Colonel Moraan. The married personnel who want to maintain 
their own residences either on or off the base and live with their 
families are entitled to what we call a commuted ration allowance; 
that is, the authority to mess separately. That accounts for the 
large number of man-years. 


REENLISTMENT ALLOWANCE 


Mr. Scrivner. On one of the further pages you refer to an allow- 
ance for reenlistment, and set out you anticipate 79,284 men will 
reenlist with a bonus of $275. How does that figure tie in with some 
of the previous presentations made as to your anticipated reenlistment 
rate? 

General Stoner. That, sir, is right in line with the anticipated 
reenlistment rate of 33 percent. 


PAY AND ALLOWANCES SUMMARY 


Mr. Scrivner. Under the project for ‘Pay and allowances of 
enlisted personnel” there are before us certain tables in the justifica- 
tions setting out the number in each grade and the rates of pay and 
allowances which for the most part are self-explanatory or which we 
have gone into many times; but for the information of those who are 
not thoroughly familiar with the program, we shall insert at this point 
in the record pages 5-27, 5-28, 5-29 and 5-30 of the detailed justi- 
fications. 

(The information is as follows:) 


PrRoGRAM—Pay AND ALLOWANCES 


Basic pay (Public Law 351, 81st Cong., as amended by Public Law 346, 82d Cong.) 


Average an- 
Man-years Average an 


} 
| 
Grade | nualrates | 
| 


Amount 


Staff sergeant 


005 


2, ie 000 


2 
| 1,071 | 173, 857, 000 


$149, 279, 000 
639 2 147, 597, 000 
130, 774 2, 010 262, 856, 006 
160, 359 1, 601 25 
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Quarters allowance (Public Law 771, 81st Cong., as amended by 
Public Law 346, 82d Cong.): 299, 540 man-years at $919.49____ $275, 426, 000 


Subsistence allowances (Public Law 351, 8ist Cong., as amended 


by Public Law 346, 82d Cong.): 


When rations in kind not available: 11,633 man-years at 


$938.05 (at $2.57 per day) 


When authorized to mess separately or on leave: 219,245 


man-years at $401.50 (at $1.10 per day) 


Total subsistence 


Overseas pay (Public Law 351, 81st Cong., sec. 206) 


10, 912, 000 
88, 027, 000 


98, 939, 000 


Grade Man-years | Annual rates | a Amount 
14, 198 $270 $3, 833, 000 
Staff sergeant A 41,213 192 7, 913, 000 
Airman Ist class_- | 65, 072 156 10, 151, 000 
Airman 3d class and basic.....—- 37, 993 96 3, 647, 000 
| 268, 058 39, 763, 000 
Man-years | Annualrates| Amount 
Flying pay (Public Law 351, 81st Cong., sec. 204): 
Crew members: 
Grade: | 
2,493 $900 $2, 244, 000 
4,045 810 3, 276, 000 
Staff sergeant &, 746 720 6, 297, 000 
Airman, Ist 7, 242 630 4, 562, 000 
Airman, 2d class , 883 540 3, 177, 000 
Noncrew members: 3,650 man-years, at 2, 190, 000 
Overseas station per diem Law 351, 
Cong., sec. 303): 27,450, at $787- 21, 608, 000 
Reenlistment bonus (Public Law 351, 81st Cong., sec. 207 and eae 
Public Law 217, 82d Cong.): 
Hazardous duty pay (Public Law 351, 81st Cong., sec. 204): 
Parachute: 150 airmen, at $600. 90, 000 
Lump-sum terminal leave payments (Public Law 350, 80th 
Cong.): 219,917 airmen, at $169 (average 30 days) ............|-..-...-------|-------------- 37, 166, 000 
Commuted ration allowance while on terminal Ye: ave (Public. 
Law 350, 80th Cong.): 219,917 airmen at $21 (average 30 weal 
Severance pay, disability (Public Law 351, 8ist t Cong., 
403): 808 airmen at 1, 294, 000 
Mustering-out payments (ee Law 550, 82d Cong.): 
37, 099, 000 
60,910 airmen at $200_____- 12, 182, 000 
— ri lowance (mileage on discharge): 230,755 airmen at 
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AVIATION CADETS 


Mr. Scrivner. That brings us up to the project providing for pay 
and allowances of aviation cadets. This, again, is a familiar subject. 
The information given us in the justifications presents an explanation 
thereof, and the summary of fund requirements as shown on page 
5-31 will be inserted in the record at this point. 

(The information is as follows:) 


Program—Pay and allowances 


Project: Pay and allowances of aviation cadets (obligations) : 


Estimate, _... 14, 668, 000 


The funds requested are to provide for the pay and allowances of aviation cadets 
on active duty, including basic pay, mustering-out payments, quarters allowance, 
subsistence allowance, and other allowances prescribed by law. 

The fund requirement was determined by multiplving the average strength by 
the average rates or pay and allowances authorized by law. 


Summary of fund 


Lump-sum terminal leave pay - 31, 500 
Severance pay- 500 
Travel allowance (mileage on discharge) __ 23, 000 


INCREASE IN AVERAGE COST PER MAN-YEAR 


Mr. Scrivner. Making a rather hasty computation, we find that 
there seems to be an increase in the average cost per man-year. It is 
not much; an increase from $1,901 in 1954 to nearly $1,919 in 1955 
When it is multiplied by the numbers involved it does involve quite a 
bit. What is the explanation for the increase in the average cost? 
Colonel Morean. Sir, there is a slight increase in the average cost 
per man-year due to the larger number of mustering-out payments 
and lump-sum terminal-leave payments that are paid to aviation 
cadets in fiscal year 1955. 
Mr. Scrivner. Why would there be a larger number in 1955 than 
in any other year? 
AIR NATIONAL GUARD CADETS 


Colonel Morean. Sir, we have approximately 570 aviation cadets 
entering the flying training program from the Air National Guard in 
fiscal year 1955. When they separate at the completion of their train- 
ing they go back to an inactive status in the Air National Guard. 
Therefore, you will notice that we have 313 cadets receiving mustering- 
out payments and lump-sum terminal-leave payments compared to 
29 in fiscal year 1954. 

There is a large increase in this program of training the Air National 
Guard cadets in fiscal year 1955. 

Mr. Scrivner. You would assume that that allowance was in- 
tended for a somewhat different purpose. In other words, men go 
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into cadet training and then, for various reasons, wash out, which is 
understandable. Here is a studied program where these men go in 
from the Air National Guard. It is good for them to get this training 
and they will be valuable adjuncts to any Air National Guard unit 
when they get out. But I wonder if that was what was contemplated 
when the law was written. 

Colonel MorGan. I am not sure I can answer that, sir. 

Mr. Scrivner. In other words, they are coming out of the Air 
National Guard and going to get cadet training with the very idea 
they will revert back to the Air National Guard when they complete 
that training. 

Colonel MorcGan. That is right, sir. 

Mr. Scrivner. Was that contemplated under the normal cadet 
training program? 

Colonel Morcan. I am not sure of all the Congress intended by 
establishing the aviation cadet program, sir. This is a method by 
which we are building up the strength of the flying officers in the Air 
National Guard. 

Mr. Scrivner. There is no objection to building up the strength 
of the flying officers in the Air National Guard. I raise the point 
because this is a studied program. In other words, that was what 
was contemplated, that they would come out of the Air National 
Guard, get flying training, and then go back into the Air National 
Guard. Normally that is not true of the air cadets, as we think of 
them washing out in the normal process of the game. 

Colonel MorcGan. Yes, sir. I might point out that if an aviation 
cadet washes out, and he is in the Regular Air Force aviation cadet 
program, he returns to an airman status to complete his term of 
service. 

Mr. Scrivner. If that is the law, why are we required to pay it, 
whether Congress had that in mind or not. 


INDIVIDUAL CLOTHING 


The next matter for discussion is ‘Individual clothing,” for which 
a request has been made for $79,971,000, as shown by the following 
table. 

(The information is as follows:) 


PROGRAM—INDIVIDUAL CLOTHING 


Obligations by project 


Title 1953 actual | 1954 estimate | 1955 estimate 
(1) (2) (3) (4) 


DIRECT OBLIGATIONS 


Monetary clothing allowances. ............-..--------------.- $79, 501,000 | $70, 544,000 $79, 971, 000 


79, 501,000 | 70, 544, 000 | 79, 971, 000 


Mr. Scrivner. As we turn to the detailed justifications we find 
there is some increase in the request this year, which is quite natural, 
in view of the number of new men coming into the Air Force. 
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MONETARY CLOTHING ALLOWANCES 


We find in the table of “Summary of fund requirements’’ four types 
of allowances; initial clothing allowances, basic maintenance allow- 
ances, standard maintenance allowances, and special supplemental 
allowances. 


INITIAL CLOTHING ALLOWANCES 


It might be well at this point in the record to explain in more detail 
than we have here what is meant by initial clothing allowances. 

Colonel Morean. The Air Force operates on the monetary allow- 
ance system in providing clothing to its airmen and maintains a 
clothing list which is approved by the Office, Secretary of Defense, to 
cover the initial requirements of the airmen. The cost of the various 
items on this list for individual clothing requirements is tabulated, 
and the airman is provided an initial monetary allowance sufficient 
to purchase all of these individual items. 

Mr. Scrivner. How much is your initial clothing allowance? 

Colonel MorcGan. The initial allowance for military clothing, sir, 
is $211.40 for airmen, $200.10 for aviation cadets, and $230.10 for 
women in the Air Force. 

Mr. Scrivner. Has there been any change made in the composition 
of the items which go into the initial clothing issue since we discussed 
it last year? 

General Strong. So far as I know, sir, there have been no changes. 

General Asensto. There has been an overall triservice considera- 
tion under the auspices of the Department of Defense, with a review 
of all of the allowances of the separate services. 

Mr. Scrivner. Has that resulted in any decision as yet? 

You were not before us last year, were you, General? 

General Stone, No, sir. 

Mr. Scrivner. Last year we had quite a considerable discussion 
about the initial issues and the initial clothing bag, as to what is 
contained therein and what those items cost. Some suggestions were 
made by the committee. [am rather surprised that the suggestions 
did not bring forth any changes. 

General Srone. The individual items included within the clothing 
list of each of the three services were reviewed. It was found that 
with the exception of the issue of an overcoat to Air Force airmen the 
cost of the bags of clothing for both the Army and the Air Force was 
comparable. 

The one item which apparently caused quite a bit of discussion last 
year was the raincoat, which was analyzed, and it has been deter- 
mined that the wearout period of the Air Force raincoat is consider- 
ably longer than that for the Army raincoat, which is of a more 
perishable material; and consequently, when you compare the cost 
versus the time of use of the two items they again come out relatively 
the same. 

Mr. Scrivner. My recollection is that you had somewhere around 
1 million raincoats on hand anyway? 

General Stone. That is right, sir. 

Mr. Scrivner. That would take care of your issues for about 4 
years. In the meantime you have plenty of time to discuss the 
specifications for any new issues. 
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BASIC MAINTENANCE ALLOWANCES 


What is the basic maintenance allowance? 

Colonel Moraan. Sir, the basic maintenance allowance is the 
monthly allowance that is paid to airmen personnel after they have 
completed 6 months of service. 

Mr. Scrtvner. How much is it a month? 

Colonel Morcan. It is $50.40 a year, or $4.20 a month. 

Mr. Scrivner. What is the purpose of that allowance? 

Colonel Morcan. The purpose of that allowance is to replenish the 
items in the initial allowance as they wear out and it is necessary for 
the airmen to purchase additional items. 

Mr. Scrivner. In other words, this depicts the change from the 
practice that many Members of Congress who were in service a few 
years ago found. Then the man enlisting was given a certain issue 
of clothing, and as that clothing wore out he took it down to the supply 
sergeant and changed the wornout piece of clothing or shoes or what- 
ever it might have been for a new issue. While there was a record 
kept of clothing he had on hand it was just replaceable within the 
service itself, 

Now the new practice is to make the issue which we originally dis- 
cussed, the initial clothing allowance, and from then on, after his 6 
months is up, it is up to him to make an economic use of his cloth- 
ing, and if any of it is lost or destroyed or worn out then from this 
cash allowance you have mentioned, the basic maintenance allow- 
ance, he must replenish those items. 

Colonel Morean. That is right, sir. 

Mr. Scrivner. That relates to the basic allowance. 


STANDARD MAINTENANCE ALLOWANCE 


What is the standard maintenance allowance and how does it 
apply? 

Colonel Morean. Sir, the standard maintenance allowance is pay- 
able to the airman commencing after he has completed 36 months of 
service. This allowance is $6 per month for the same purpose as the 
basic allowance. 

Mr. Scrivner. In addition to the basic allowance? 

Colonel Moraan. No, sir. 

Mr. Scrivner. Does this take the place of the basic allowance? 

Colonel MorGan. It replaces the basic maintenance allowance. 

Mr. Scrivner. In either case if some boy should write home and 
tell his mother or father that he does not have enough socks or he 
does not have enough underwear or he does not have enough shirts 
what would be the explanation? 

Colonel MoreGan. The explanation would be that he had possibly 
used his monthly monetary allowance for some other purpose. He is 
provided an allowance to replenish the items as they wear out. 


REPLACEMENTS—GRATUITOUS ISSUE 
Mr. Scrivner. Suppose your airman has done some laundry and 


has left some of his socks or underwear hanging on the line. Then 
when he comes back to get them they are gone. What happens then? 
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Colonel MorGan. There is a provision for what we call gratuitous 
issues, Mr. Scrivner. As to the detailed regulation covering the 
granting of a gratuitous issue allowance I might refer to Mr. Charlton. 

Mr. Cuartron. The gratuitous issues provide for any item lost, 
damaged, or destroyed through no fault or neglect of the individual. 

Mr. Scrivner. Would that case I described be due to any fault of 
his? Maybe he left them out there 2 or 3 days and should have gone 
back that afternoon or evening. 

Mr. Cuaruton. He would submit his claim to the commanding 
officer, and it would be processed as a claim. 

Mr. Scrivner. On the other hand, if he happened to be down at 
Carswell or down around Georgia, where they had this hurricane and 
the laundry was hanging out on the line and the wind blew it away, 
that would not be any fault of his own. That would be replenished 
by a gratuitous issue. 

What happens in case troops are on the move, where a man has had 
his clothing bag, had it properly marked, and when he gets to a 
certain base he starts checking around and that bag of clothing is not 
there? There he stands with nothing but the clothes he has on. 
What happens then? 

Mr. Cuaruron. There, again, he would file a claim with his com- 
mancding officer and it would be processed. Undoubtedly it would be 
determined that that bag of clothing was lost through no fault of the 
individual and he would be reimbursed. 

Mr. Scrivner. How long is it going to take him to get that through? 
He has just what he has on his back. He has to have a change of 
socks and underwear and shirts. How long is that going to take? 
How long an interval should we expect before he is able to get hold of 
some clothes? 

Mr. Cuaruron. That is done very expeditiously, sir. After the 
claim is approved by his commanding officer, it merely requires that 
the disbursing officer on the base give him the cash after the usual 
military pay order has been prepared. It would not have to be 
processed on a voucher and would therefore take only a very short 
time for processing. 

Mr. Scrivner. Suppose that the disbursing officer has given him 
the cash, that would be enough to cover his losses. Then suppose he 
decides instead of getting 6 pairs of socks he is only going to get 2 
pairs, and instead of getting an additional 2 shirts he is only going to 
get one shirt. In other words, he does not use that money to cover 
his full losses and he comes up short. ‘Then what happens? 

General Asensro. Then it would be determined that he, himself, 
contributed to the fact that he was not properly supplied and he 
would be expected to fill the shortage from his own resources. 
SPECIAL SUPPLEMENTAL ALLOWANCE 
Mr. Scrivner. What is your special supplemental allowance? It 
is a small item. 

Colonel MorGan. Sir, the special supplemental allowance is pro- 
vided to augment the clothing of certain airmen who are on special 
type of duty which requires in most cases that they wear the blue 
uniform constantly or more than the airmen on normal duty, and 
therefore they receive an augmentation in the form of a supplemental 
allowance to purchase the additional items needed. 
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Mr. Scrivner. I assume that involves a comparatively small 
number of persons? 

Colonel MorGan. Yes, sir; the number of people is indicated there 
on page 5-36. 


OBLIGATIONS AND FUND REQUIREMENTS 
Mr. Scrivner. It might be well to insert at this point page 34 of the 


detailed justifications, as well as pages 35 and 36, in the record, 
(The information is as follows:) 


Program— Individual clothing 


Project: Monetary clothing allowances (obligations): 


The funds requested are to provide for monetary clothing allowances payable to 
enlisted personnel for individual clothing at rates prescribed by the Secretary of 
Defense. These allowances are as follows: Initial clothing allowances, basie 
maintenance allowances, standard maintenance allowances, special supplemental 
allowances, and civilian clothing allowances for airmen assigned to duties which 
require the wearing of civilian clothing in the performances of official duties, 
such as airmen assigned to air attachés, military missions, special investigations, 
intelligence activities, or assigned in countries where the wearing of civilian cloth- 
ing is mandatory. 

Summary of fund requirements 


Standard maintenance allowances____--........---------------- 22, 332, 000 
Special supplemental allowances. 389, 000 


Computation of fund requirement for monetary clothing allowances by type of 
allowance is as follows: 
Initial allowances, military clothing: 


162,320 airmen, at $211.40___._..____- _... $34, 314, 000 
1,140 eadets, at $200.10_ 228, 000 
2.400 WAF, 552, 000 


$35, 094, 000 
Initial allowances, civilian clothing: 


554 airmen, at S300_- 166, 000 
50 airmen, at $200___ 10, 000 
40 airmen, at 4, 000 


180, 000 
Basic maintenance allowance, military clothing: 436,031 airmen 
man-vears (including cadets and WAF) at $50.40_______-_-_____- 21, 976, 000 
Standard maintenance allowance, military clothing: 
187 airmen man-vears (including WAF), at 
$72_ _ $21, 685, 000 
7, 605 5 SCARWAF man- years, at $64.80__..____- 493, 000 
22, 178, 000 
Standard maintenance allowance, civilian clothing: 1,779 airmen 


Special supplemental allowance: 
6,67@:air police, at $41... $273, 470 
1,954 special duty, male, at $41.20_____---- =_— 80, 505. 
150 special duty, female, at $35.45__.__._..---.-- 5, 318 
275 WAF medical personnel, at $15.80___------ 4, 345 
576 WAF technicians, at $41.40__.....-------- 23, 846 
15 WAF band personnel, at $80_-.--..----.---- 1, 200 
388, 684 
Total monetary clothing allowances_.-.......------------ 79, 970, 684 
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CIVILIAN CLOTHING ALLOWANCE 


Mr. Scrivner. In connection with the information given us on 
page 35 of the justifications we find a reference to the fact that there 
is a small number of 554 airmen who are to be given a civilian cloth- 
ing allowance of $300. Why do you have that particular item? 

Colonel Moraan. Sir, we have certain airmen who are on duty 
requiring that they wear civilian clothing rather than military cloth- 
ing. When they enter upon that duty if they are to be on that duty 
continuously they are provided the $300 allowance as an additional 
initial allowance. Also, they must require both winter and summer 
types of civilian clothing in order to receive the $300 allowance. 

Mr. Scrivner. What about the allowance of $200 for 50 airmen? 

Colonel MorGan. The $200 allowance is payable if they require 
only one type of clothing, summer clothing or winter clothing. 

Mr. Scrivner. What about the 40 airmen who would only re- 
ceive $100? 

Colonel Morcan. The $100 allowance is payable to airmen going 
on temporary duty requiring the wearing of civilian clothing. 

Mr. Scrivner. Following that, as will be shown when we insert 
these sheets, there is a breakdown of the basic maintenance allowance 
and the standard maintenance allowance for military and standard 
maintenance allowance for civilian. 


AIR POLICE——-SPECIAL SUPPLEMENTAL ALLOWANCE 


Then, of course, they have some special items for air police. 
We discussed that item last year. I would have thought in view 
of the fact that we have been told there has been a considerable redue- 
tion in the number and ratio of air police there would have been a 
sufficient supply of these items on hand to equip these men without 
any additional request. 

General Stones. Sir, in fiscal year 1955, as you know, the losses in 
the Air Force are going to be very high. Those losses will cut across 
the air police area as well as other areas. It is a reflection of the loss 
rate in 1955 which causes this. 

Mr. Scrivner. Yes, but much of that equipment we are talking 
about for the air police represents items that can be reissued. They 
are not charged directly to the man, are they? 

General Stone. The items are personal items of equipment. I do 
not have the details of the breakout of that. 

Colonel Morean. I do not have the individual items. However, 
they are items that are purchased by the airman himself with his 
supplemental allowance. 

Mr. Scrivner. Maybe that is the type of equipment that should 
be made a unit issue rather than an individual allowance. 

Colonel MorGan. The combat-type boots, I believe, is one example. 

Mr. Scrivner. I do not know why they have to have combat-type 
boots. 

My recollection was that this related to some belts and some 
brassards and items like that. Maybe I am wrong. 

General Srone. Sir, I now have a detailed breakdown of the 
items involved in the air police supplemental. 

Mr. Scrivner. All right. What are they? 
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General Stone. One pair of combat boots; 1 service cap; 1 jacket, 
wool; 1 pair of trousers, wool; all of which are personal items of 
equipment and would not be readily adaptable for reissue. 

Mr. Scrivner. Why are those wool jackets and trousers different 
from any of the others? Why is it necessary to have the combat 
boots? Why is it necessary to have the special cap? It is a white- 
topped cap, but that could very easily be provided by a white cover. 
It would not have to be a podbee facing 

General Srone. Well, there is an attempt made to set the Air 
policemen off as a distinctive group who are readily identifiable, and 
build the morale within that group. 

Mr. Scrivner. I do not know why it would be too hard to identify 
them by providing a white cap cover. You can see that a long ways 
off. You can see the AP arm bands. You can see the white belt and 
holster. I do not know whether the combat boots make them any 
more quickly identifiable or not. 

Of course, here again you yourself do not set up the standard; but 
it is something that the Air Force could look into and perhaps save a 
few of the taxpayers’ dollars. 

General Sronn. In the case of the jacket and trousers, sir, that 
supplemental is issued to the Air policemen on the basis that they 
wear their uniform during a greater period of time than other airmen 
are required to wear their uniforms. 

Mr. Scrivner. Why would they wear their uniforms more than 
anybody else? 

General Stone. They would be out on patrols and that sort of 
thing, which requires them to be off base in uniform; whereas, the 
other airmen would wear dungarees or fatigue clothes while they 
were working on the base. Therefore, the wear-out rate of the jacket 
and trousers would be greater. 

——— Asrensio. These items are not different from the items 
issued. 

Mr. Scrivner. Just in addition thereto? 

General Svone. Yes, sir. 

General AsEensto. These are additional. The only thing that is 
different is the item of boots. The cap, jacket, and trousers are just 
one, each, additional to the initial allowance. 


SPECIAL-DUTY ALLOWANCES 


Mr. Scrivner. What is the item of 1,954 special-duty allowances? 

Colonel MorGan. Sir, these personnel are airmen who are on special 
duty which requires an augmentation for their clothing. 

Mr. Scrivner. What kind of duty? 

Colonel Morcan. Well, we have special air mission personnel; 
that is, airmen who are assigned to aircraft engaged in special air 
mission runs of the Air Force, such as, for example, President Eisen- 
hower’s aircraft. 

Mr. Scrivner. There are not 1,954 of them on that detail. 

Colonel MorGan. No, sir. We have personnel on recruiting duty. 
We have personnel in table-of-organization bands. We have a secu- 
rity squadron, that has personnel on special-type duty for which they 
receive an augmented allowance. 
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General Stone. The justification of that, again, sir, is the same as 
previously indicated, in that those items are the same types of items 
but more are issued on the basis that they wear their dress uniforms 
more than the other airmen. 


In 


Mr. Scrivner. We will now proceed to the program of ‘‘Subsist- 
ence.’ We will insert at this point in the record the obligational 
breakdown as shown on page 5-37 and the explanation as found on 
pages 5—37a and 5-38. 

(The information is as follows:) 


SUBSISTENCE 


PROGRAM—SUBSISTENCE IN KIND 


Obligations by project 


Title 1953 actual | 1954 estimate | 1955 estimate 
(1) 


DIRECT ORLIGATIONS | 


Procurement of subsistence, meals under contract, and rations 


Total direct obligations. .--| 315, 402,017 280, 000, 000 246, 6: 552, 000 


: 


REIMBURSABLE ORLIGATIONS 


Procurement of subsistence, meals under contract, and rations 


_™, 000, 000 


Total reimbursable obligations. 0 120, 000, 000° ~ 120, 000, 000 


Total __.......} 315,402, 017 | 400,000,000 | 366, 652, 000 


DEPARTMENT OF THE AIR Forcr 


Program—Subsistence in kind 


Project. Procurement of subsistence, meals under contract, and rations savings 


(Obligations) : 


The funds requested are to provide for subsistence supplies for issue as rations 
to airmen, including patients of the Air Force Reserve and Air National Guard 
hospitalized in Air Force medical facilities; meals furnished under contract to air- 
men in areas where no Government mess facilities are available and where the 

payment of commuted rations would create a hardship for the airmen. 

The fund requirement is based on the number of rations required to subsist 
airmen during the fiscal year, such requirement reflecting an adjustment in working 
capital for intransit and station stocks of subsistence items. The personnel 
strengths and other factors used in the computation are based on the 
USAF military personnel program, statistical surveys, and actual issue and 
distribution experience of prior fiscal years. The ration rates are based on food 
costs as of August 1953, as furnished by the Office of the Quartermaster General, 
Department of the Army. A reexamination of existing levels of subsistence station 
and intransit stocks has recently been completed. This survey revealed that the 
stock levels carried in prior estimates for the continental United States were 
substantially correct. However, since the Air Force has experienced a gradual 
buildup in those overseas areas which require long intransit time, it is necessary 
to revise the number of days for intransit and station stocks to an average 94 days 
overseas. Stocks are already in place and intransit in fiscal year 1954 to support 
a greater consumption strength than is estimated for fiscal year 1955, consequentl y 
an overall saving results in working capital requirements. 
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Summary of fund requirements 


Consumption requirements, Zone of Interior._............----- $113, 569, 000 
Consumption requirements, overseas_...........-..-------..-- 96, 529, 000 
First destination transportation... 2, 634, 000 

Less: Adjustment in working capital for intransit and station 


COMPUTATION FOR SUBSISTENCE 


Mr. Scrivner. How do you make your computation to arrive at the 
figure of $246,652,000 for what in substance is food for the Air Force? 

General Stone. Mr. Puryear, how do you make the computation 
which totals $246,652,000 for subsistence? 

Mr. Puryear. Sir, that is based on our troop program, primarily. 

Mr. Scrivner. It is largely a matter of mathematics for the num- 
ber of people involved and the amount of the allowance. 

Mr. Puryear. We have our rations and our station stock require- 
ments, plus the additional requirements for the special-type rations, 
first destination transportation. 

Colonel MorGan. The computation, sir, is shown commencing on 
page 38a, continuing through pages 39, 39a, and 40 of the justifications. 

Mr. Scrivner. Turning to page 38a and subsequent pages of the 
justifications we find you have set out herein the number of airmen 
you anticipate will be in the Zone of Interior during the year, making 
certain allowances for those who will not be counted because they are 
on transportation or on a monetary-subsistence allowance. In that 
compilation you set out the number of airmen who are entitled to 
subsistence in kind, and you deduct the number you anticipate will 
be absent from the messes throughout the Zone of Interior. That 
may be because they just do not care to eat there, or because they are 
invited out for a meal with their friends or families, or for whatever 
other reason it may be; but they are just not going to be eating there. 

That brings you down to a net figure of 294,000. At the daily rate 
allowed for the rations of $1.05 that gives you a total requirement of 
$112,759,000. 

Then you do have a few patients who are in the hospital as tuber- 
cular patients, who have to have a slightly augmented ration. 

Then at the bottom of the page you have a list of what you call the 
special-type rations, which will be shown when these tables are 
inserted in the record. 


SANDWICH SNACKS RATE 


How do you determine some of these prices? For instance, you 
have sandwich snacks here at $1.05, which is equivalent to‘a full day’s 
ration. How do you fix that price? 

Mr. Puryear. Sir, the price of the sandwich snacks for each meal 
is established at a maximum of 70 cents. For the complete ration 
that would be $2.10. This cost indicated here is the cost over and 
above the normal ration rate. 
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Mr. Scrivner. That would make the sandwich snack a total cost 
of $2.10? 

Mr. Puryear. $2.10 for the complete ration of three meals. 

Mr. Scrivner. When do you use that? 

Mr. Puryear. We use that on flights in bombers and transport- 
‘pe aircraft that will extend over a period of more than one meal. 
Mr. ScrtvNer. Where do they procure these snacks? 

Mr. Puryear. They are made locally at inflight kitchens, sir. 

Mr. Scrivner. Why would those inflight kitchens not be able to 
furnish this at pretty much the same cost as the others? 

Mr. Puryear. This is a special type of meal, sir. It is a cold 
meal. They have no facilities on many of the planes for cooking a 
hot meal which would correspond to the ration. 

Mr. Scrivner. I understand that, but it seems to me that the 
inflight kitchen could fix the cold meal for practically the same cost 
as it could fix a warm meal. 

Mr. Puryear. They are fixed in relatively small quantities, sir. 
They are different-type items that go into it, other than the regular 
ration. 

Mr. Scrivner. You have 416,000 of them, which is not a small 
item. Most of our experience around home is that you can fix these 
snacks out in the kitchen sometimes, we think, for less than a regular 
meal. 

General Srone. I think it might be well to indicate that the word 
“snack”? might be a misnomer. 

Mr. Scrivner. I did not designate it as that. 

General Stone. That is apparently the commercial term which is 
applied to the type of meal which this really is, a box type. It 
consists of a couple of sandwiches, a drink of some description such as a 
fruit juice, fresh fruit, and dessert. 

Mr. Scrivner. That is pretty much comparable to what we get 
when we fly commercially. I am quite sure they do not figure any 
$2.10 cost on it. 

General Stone. The $2.10 cost is for three of them. Seventy cents 
is for the cost of any one of them. 


t 


INFLIGHT 


PACKETS 


Mr. Scrivner. What about the inflight packets? 
Mr. Puryear. The in-flight packet is the Air Force operational 
tvpe of ration which is used primarily in wartime as an operational 
ration to take the place of the sandwich snack meal. We now use 
them for training purposes and also for certain types of aircraft when 
they are going to be out over an extended period of time. We can 
pack these on board and they will keep longer than the sandwich 
snack type of meal. 


PRECOOKED FROZEN MEALS 


Mr. Scrivner. What is your item of ‘Precooked frozen meals’? 


Who uses those? 
Mr. Puryear. They are used primarily by SAC, Northeast Air 

Command and the Air Defense Command, for extended flights over 

long periods of time where we have adequate cooking facilities avail- 

able in the bomber. 

44745—54—46 
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Mr. Scrivner. Is that $1.68 in addition to the $1.05? 
Mr. Puryear. Yes, sir. All these costs are over and above, 


TRAIL FRIGID 


Mr. Scrivner. What is this ‘Trail frigid’’ of $2.10? 

Mr. Puryear. The ‘Trail frigid” is an experimental type of item 
which is being experimented on by the Aero-Med Lab, which is used 
in isolated areas of extreme cold, where cooking facilities are non- 
existent or very limited. It is used for reconnaissance patrols, pri- 
marily, and training. 

ASSAULT 


Mr. Scrivner. Is the same thing true of the ‘Assault’’? 
Mr. Puryear. Yes, sir. 


SURVIVAL 


Mr. Scrivner. What is the “Survival,” at $3.81 in addition to the 
$1.05? 

Mr. Puryear. Sir, there is one thing I would like to clarify there. 
This particular ration, the survival, at $3.81, is a total cost to which 
should not be added the regular ration rate of $1.05. That is the 
complete cost of the ration in itself. That is a special ration con- 
taining an extremely high ratio of protein. It is a synthetic item of 
compressed meat and some other items. 

General Asensio. This is the item which you saw in the survival 
kit which was demonstrated to you, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Scrivner. Off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 


CONSUMPTION REQUIREMENTS 


Mr. Scrivner. Then we turn to the next page and find that you 
anticipate an average number of airmen overseas of 269,000. You 
use the same information and estimates in establishing these figures 
as you did for the Zone of Interior, except that the absentee rate is 
based on 4 percent rather than 15 percent. You finally come down 
with a net requirement of 223,000 rations at $1.15 a day, which is the 
standard overseas allowance. Then we deduct here again some of 
the same special types of rations as they had in the Zone of Interior. 
That finally brings you to the total consumption requirement for over- 
seas of $96,529,000. 

At this point in the record it might be well, as a matter of summary, 
to insert pages 38a, 39, and 39a of the justifications. 

(The information is as follows:) 
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PROGRAM: 


Prosect—Procurement of subsistence, meals under 


SUBSISTENCE IN KIND 


contract and rations 


savings 


Consumption requirements, Zone of Interior: 
Average number of airmen, Zone of Interior 


Less: 
Airmen on transports. - 
Airmen on monetary subsistence allowance - 
Total 


Airmen entitled to subsistence in kind 
Less estimated absentees (15 percent) 


Net requirement for rations in kind (365 days) . 
Add: 


Augmentation for tubercular patients: 173 patients X$0.1575 X365 _ | 


Additional cost of special-type rations: 
416,566 sandwich snacks X$1.05 
by: 405 inflight packets X$1.65_ 

5,171 hot cans X$1.20_- 

$52 precooked frozen meals X$1.68 
3,796 individual combat X$1.12- 
62,014 5-in-1 X$0.89_____- 
3,796 trail frigid X$2.10_____- 
3,796 assault $1.11 
15,694 survival X$3.81 


Total consumption requirement, Zone of Interior 


Consumption requirements, overseas: 
Average number of airmen, overseas - 


Less: 
Airmen on transports_.- 
Airmen on monetary subsistence allowance 


Total 


Airmen entitled to subsistence in kind 
Less estimated absentees (4 percent) __-- 


Net requirement for rations in kind (365 days) - _- 


Add: 
Augmented ration for areas of sonny cold climate: 
2,412 man-years X $0.05 X 365. 
17,187 man-years X $0.07 X365_ 
7,506 man-years X $0.43 X 365. 


Additional cost of special-type rations: 


264,640 sandwich snacks X $0.95. 

37,692 inflight packets $1.55 

568 hot cans X $2.44 

25,002 precooked frozen meals X$1.58.. 
582,466 individual com bat 
207,714 5-in-1 X$0.79 

12,117 trail, frigid X$2- - 

2,939 special survival X$1__--- 


Total consumption requirement, overseas 


First-destination transportation: 
22,969 tons (rail) 
58,935 tons (truck, long haul) X$14.._..------ 
66,655 tons (truck, short haul) X$23-- 


Man- | 
years 


Average | 


daily rate| Amount 


544, 422 
—1, 742 
— 196, 540 
— 198, 282 


346, 140 
~51, 921 


294, 219 $1.05 $112,7 759, 000 


10, 000 


437, 394 
518 


59, 794 
800, 000 


113, 569, 000 


| 269, 104 


93, 718, 000 


| 44,019 
439, 128 
1, 192, 192 


1, 675, 000 


251, 408 
423 


Pt 136, 000 


%6,! 529, 000 


2, 634, “000 


| | 
-| | 4, 252 
4,214 
—34, 338 | 
} < 
| 
| | | — 
2 1, 386 
39, 503 
| 594, 115 
- — —————! 
| | 
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WORKING CAPITAL REQUIREMENT—STATION STOCKS 


Mr. Scrivner. Following that we have a discussion and some de- 
tailed information on what has been entitled “Working capital require- 
ment—Station stocks.” We discussed this at some length last year. 
We have discussed it previously in the hearings. 

This is one of the programs which was going to be modified some. 
For the purpose of these hearings probably all that is necessary to be 
done is to insert page 5-40 of the justifications at this point in the 
record, unless somebody has some additional comment to make on this 
subject. 

(The information is as follows:) 


PRoGRAM—SuRSISTENCE IN KIND 


Project: Procurement of subsistence, meals under contract, and rations Savings 


| Average 
End-year strength | daily | Amount 
rate | 
Working capital requirement, station stocks: | | 
Zone of Interior: | } 
Year-end airmen strength_. is 566, 321 
Less: | | 
Airmen on transports 1, 742 | 
Airmen on monetary subsistence allowance __ 203, 875 
205,617 | 
Station stocks required for airmen (33 days) _-. 360,704 | $1.05 | $12, 498,000 
Less: 15 percent for abseriteeism —54, 106 1.05 | —1,875, 000 
| 
Total requirement, Zone of Interior | 306, 598 | | 10,623, 000 
Overseas: 
Year-end airmen 256, 579 | 
Airmen on transports. 2,191 
Airmen on monetary subsistence allowance. ____- 34, 972 
—— —37,163 
Station stocks required for airmen (94 days) __. 219, 416 1.15 23, 719, 000 
Less: 4 percent for absenteeism ___~ —8,777} 1.15 —949, 000 
Total requirement, overseas. - -...................-..- 210, 639 1.15 22, 770, 000 
Less revalued stocks on hand (fiscal year 1954)__.....___|____._._..._........].._____- —35, 459, 000 
Adjustment in working capital for intransit and sta- 


Mr. Scrivner. Do you have anything further to add, General 
Asensio? 

General Asensto. We just wish to invite your attention, Mr. 
Chairman, to the fact that we do reflect the 15-percent absenteeism 
factor for the Zone of Interior and the 4 percent for overseas in calcu- 
lating our net requirements for station stocks. This was a particular 
item to which you called our attention last vear. We feel that we 
are on a very firm position in our presentation this year. 

Mr. Scrivner. In other words, this is one suggestion that was 
adopted? 

General Asensto. This is one of the many, sir. 
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MoveMENTS—PERMANENT CHANGE OF STATION 


Mr. Scrivner. Under the general subject of “Military personnel” 
we will now discuss the program for “Movements, permanent change 
of station.” 

OBLIGATIONS 


At this point in the record we will insert the obligations by project 
breakdown showing the comparable figures for 1953 and 1954 and the 
request for 1955, which shows a little less than a 10-percent increase, 
which is understandable in view of the number of men to be in the 
Air Force; provided the previous vears had been on a reasonable basis. 

(The information is as follows: ) 


PROGRAM: MOVEMENTS, PERMANENT CHANGE OF STATION 


Obligations by project 


Title 1953 actual | 1954estimate 1955 estimate 


(2) (3) (4) 


DIRECT OBLIGATIONS 


Movements of individuals from civil life or from other mili- | 

tary service to first Air Force duty station $12, 300, 000 $9,595,000 | $10, 286, 000 
Movements to, between, or from training station 23, 600, 000 20, S87, 000 23, 102, 000 
Movements, rotation, organization and individual_ , 619, 158 137, 996, 000 147, 282, 000 
Movements, separation and special conditions : 5, 443, 000 16, 204, 000 , 013, 000 


Total direct obligations. 79, 962, 158 184, 680, 000 98, 683, 000 
REIMRURSAPLE ORLIGATIONS 
Travel for other agencies and/or governments - - : : 325, 000 325, 000 


‘ote it Se 552, 546 325, 325, 
Total reimbursable obligations 55% 325, 000 325, 000 


Total 180, 514, 707 185, 005, 000 199, 008, 000 


Mr. Scrivner. Substantially this is travel. One question always 
arises: What is being done by the Air Force to hold travel on transfers 
down to the lowest possible minimum? 

General Stone. Sir, this, as you will remember, was given quite a 

bit of attention last year in the hearings. The Air Force has taken 
the opportunity to go into it very thoroughly. 
+ Right from the very top General Twining has directed all of his 
commands and all of his staff agencies to consider not only the economy 
in travel but also the stability that will result from travel economy 
measures in an effort to make the service more attractive by keeping 
people in one place longer. Many individual items have stemmed 
from his directions and the suggestion of this committee. I would 
like to run over some of those briefly. 

Mr. Scrivner. All right. 

General Stone. Airmen in overseas areas have been authorized to 

extend their tours up to 12 months on a voluntary basis, whereas the 
previous policy authorized extension of only 6 months. 
» Effective on August 1, 1953, overseas levies for airmen at the 3 
level—that is, just out of the basic technical training—are being 
filled as much as possible from airmen completing their technical 
training rather than from levies on individual bases. That saves the 
move of one individual in each case of that nature. 
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LENGTH OF TOURS OF DUTY 


Tours of people in FEAF who are accompanied by their dependents 
have been lengthened. In most cases the tours have been increased 
by 6 months. 

Mr. Scrivner. What does that make the tour now? 

General Stone. In FEAF for sponsors accompanied by dependents 
it is a 36-months’ tour. 

Colonel MorcGan. It varies, sir, with the exact locality in FEAF. 
The tour in Japan is 36 months. I believe on Okinawa it is 30 
months. 

Mr. Scrivner. Is that 30 months after the arrival of dependents, or 
all told? 

Colonel MorGan. That is the total tour in the theater. However, 
the individual must remain at least 12 months after the arrival of his 
dependents. 

Mr. Scrivner. Sometimes only a 12-month tour makes a rather 
expensive year. We ran into one situation where the person involved 
had a wife and five children. By the time you pay the transportation 
over for six people, when they are only going to be there a year, and 
then you have to pay the transportation back, that makes a cost for 
that man for that year run pretty high. 


MOVEMENT OF DEPENDENTS 


Colonel MorGan. Sir, the 12 months is an absolute minimum 
requirement. However, the waiting periods before dependents can 
arrive in practically all of our overseas theaters enables them to 
remain in the theater longer than the 12 months. 

Mr. Scrtvner. Of course, that waiting period is one of the situations 
which causes some of the dissatisfaction and the desire to get out of 
the service. I do not care to go into it again. I have mentioned 
many times the desirability, wherever possible, of having concurrent 
travel. 

That is not always possible, due to many factors such as lack of 
housing or lack of transportation, but it is something that all of the 
services—not only the Air Force but the Army and Navy as well— 
should try to work out a little better than it is being worked now, to 
get more concurrent travel. 

If they are going over perhaps the sooner we can get the dependents 
there the better. What is the Air Force trying to do in connection 
with concurrent travel? 

General Stone. In all areas where housing is available and where 
the Government controls that housing, efforts are being made to make 
concurrent travel the practice. In the past there have been some 
theater commands which have frowned upon concurrent travel. How- 
ever, at the present time there is a promise that we can get concurrent 
travel into effect in some of the areas such as in Europe. 

In other areas, where the housing is not under the control of the 
Air Force or a military ageney, a minimum waiting period has been 
established during which the sponsor is responsible for getting a house 
before the dependents are allowed to join him. 

Mr. Scrivner. Perhaps if this program could be carried out we 
would avoid some of the conditions which we discussed off the record 
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this morning. It would do a great deal toward eliminating much 
of the dissatisfaction, in that when some of these men are assigned 
overseas they have been told their dependents will follow them 
shortly. Iam talking particularly of your noncommissioned officers. 
They have been told they can expect their families to join them in 4 to 
6 months. While that is a long time it is not overly long. But the 
4 months go by, and then they are told, “‘They cannot come here 
yet.” Then the 6 months go by and they are told, ‘They cannot 
come here yet.”’ Sometimes that extends for a year and in some cases 
which I have bad some contact with for 14 or 16 or 17 months. 

That does two things. First, the man feels as though if he has not 
been lied to he has at least been let down if not on a promise at least 
on an assurance which was not carried out. If the military falls 
down on one assurance like that the next time somebody makes an 
assurance the man is apt to say, “Oh, vea,”’ and shrug his shoulders, 
When it extends past a year or 14 or 16 months, then, of course, you 
are encountering very serious domestic problems. 

General Srone. Sir, in the past, particularly in Europe, with which 
I am perhaps more familiar than the Far East, the availability of hous- 
ing was relatively low in certain areas, and it was in those areas where 
waiting periods of up to 14 and 16 months did develop. Periodic 
reports are sent back here which are in turn passed on to the individual 
officers and airmen going overseas, indicating what the waiting period 
will be at the destination to which they are going. In some cases the 
assignment of the individual is changed after he has left this country. 
I presume it is mostly a result of that when he feels a promise may 
have been broken. He goes to a place that has a different availability 
of housing than the one he thought he was going to. 

In most instances in Europe that situation is materially better than 
it was a year or a year and a half ago. 

Mr. Scrivner. Well, of course, we are living in a different military 
setup than this country has ever experienced before. Up to recent 
times once the war was over our troops came home. Most of them 
remained either here in the United States or pretty close to the United 
States, or at least in areas where they could have their families with 
them. Now we find American troops stationed in 49 or 50 countries. 
That situation has never existed before in the history of this Nation. 

It is not too desirable a situation. We do not like to see families 
broken up. We have been distressed by seme of the reports we have 
received on some of our bases as to the domestic difficulties arising 
from these long and frequent separations. 

It is a very important problem, and the solution is going to be 
difficult to find. 

General Sronr. I can assure you, sir, that it is the earnest desire 
of the Air Force that we get concurrent travel throughout if it is 
possible to do so. 

General Asensto. I might say, Mr. Chairman, that it is receiving 
the concerted effort of all services. In Europe there has been de- 
veloped a system comparable to the Wherry housing that we have 
in this country, whereby sponsors will erect and make available to 
military personnel rental housing where none is available in the com- 
munities. This is true, particularly in France. We expect that all 
services will gain large returns from the institution of this policy. 
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* Mr. Sertvner. Well, they should. Of course, those of us who 
have visited France have seen that there has been little, if anv, new 
construction of homes since 1917, primarily as a result of rent control 
which was put on during World War I in France and was never re- 
moved. Their population has grown somewhat. Then we bring in 
an influx of our military, which swells the population still more, and 
puts still greater pressure on the housing requirements. So if this 
program is carried out and it does what it is capable of doing we 
should have some beneficial results not only for us but for the Republic 
of France as well. 

What is the situation in England? 

General Stone. Housing in England in most areas is extremely 
searce. So far as I know there are none of those community develop- 
ments over there. 

General Asensto. I know of none. 

Mr. Sertvner. Of course, if you fly over England you will see 
there has been a tremendous rebuilding job done over there, which 
is absent in France. 

We ran into some of the same difficulties in Japan, where you may 
find some quarters but they are certainly not the type of quarters 
that the average American has been used to here at home. They are 
on the rugged side. I expect that probably most of us would put up 
with a little bit of rugged living just to have our families with us. 


Movement To First Duty Sration 


The program itself is fairly well explained ina rather concise manner 
in the detailed justifications on pages 5-42 and 5-43; and on the latter 
page I notice the initials PCS, which spelled out mean Permanent 
Change of Station. 

General Stone. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Scrivner. We will insert these two pages at this point in the 
record. 

(The information is as follows:) 


Project: Movements of individuals from civil life or from other 
military service to first Air Force duty station (obligations) : 


The funds requested are to provide for travel expenses associated with the 
procurement of military personnel. Specifically it covers movements of: Appli- 
cants for aviation cadet training between places of acceptance to examining boards 
and return to place of acceptance; enlistees, reenlistees, or prior service personnel 
to indoctrination training, to officer candidate school or to flying training schools 
as students; reenlistees or prior service personnel to first Air Force duty station 
including enlisted personnel assigned to or transferred from other military services 
(Army, Navy, ete.); officers assigned or transferred from other military service 
(Army, Navy, etc.) to first Air Foree duty station; officers appointed from civil 
life or service academies and Reserve, ROTC or Air National Guard officers 
called, recalled or reassigned to extended active duty, to their first Air Force 
duty station; and dependents and household goods of military personnel when 
authorized. 

The movements outlined below by activity are required to achieve the military 
personnel strength objective contained in the fiscal year 1955 troop program. 
The fund requirements for this project were determined by detailed computations 
using average cost factors such as mileage, dependency, household goods, ete., 
derived from actual cost of travel experienced during the current and prior fiscal 
years. A representative computation is shown on page 5-47. The following 
is a summary outlining travel requirements by activity: 
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Movements of applicants for fiying training or officer candidate 
schools between home, recruiting station, or military installation 
and places of examination and processing for appointment: 


aviation cadets from recruiting stations or place of acceptance to 
indoctrination training, officer candidate schools, or flying training 
schools as students: 150,966 moves 5, 468, 000 
PCS movements of reenlistees, transferees from other services and 

prior service personnel for processing or to their first Air Force 

duty station: 22,794 moves 1, 531, 000 
PCS movements of newly appointed officers, recalled Reserve or 
Air National Guard officers, and officers transferred from another 
military service to first Air Force duty station (includes cost of 


movement of dependents and household goods): 12,685 moves 2, 557, 000 


FLYING TRAINING 


Mr. Serrvner. In connection with the 2 pages we have just inserted 
in the record, as it relates to flying training, you show a contemplated 
38,361 moves this year as compared to 20,940 last year. That is 
almost twice as many. What would account for almost doubling 
that type of travel? 

Colonel MorGan. Sir, I can explain that to you, I believe, very 
easily. It is merely a change in the method of indicating the number 
of moves. Actually, the 38,361 covers all types of moves under this 
particular category, whereas last year the number of moves indicated 
did not include the travel of applicants from their homes to the recruit- 
ing station. 

I had better explain that a little further. In this subproject we 
take the aviation cadet applicant and cover the cost of his move to 
the recruiting station for what you might call the preliminary type 
of examination, and then the travel home. ‘There is another type of 
travel if he qualifies at the recruiting station and is considered eligible 
for further examination to determine his final qualification for avia- 
tion cadet training. He will move from his home to a personnel 
processing squadron where he receives tests such as the Stanine Test, 
and then he returns to his home to await call for active dutv in the 
aviation cadet program. 

Last year the 20,940 moves were only those from the home to the 
personnel squadron and return. 

Mr. Scrivner. We would expect, then, some place in another por- 
tion of your presentation, te have a corresponding decrease this year. 
Is there? 

Colonel Morean. Yes, sir. Within the 38,361 moves there are 
16,780 moves that are comparable to the 20,940 moves of last vear. 

Mr. Scrivner. Where did you carry the difference last year? 

Colonel Morean. Last year’s total equivalent to the 38,361 was 
62,828 moves. 

Mr. Scrivner. Where was that? 

Colonel Mor@an. Sir? 

Mr. Scrivner. Where was that item? I do not find any 62,000 
figure here. 

Colonel Morean. The 62,000 moves were not indicated. 

Mr. Scrivner. They must have made them last year. 
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General Asensto. I think that the explanation has been faulty in 
not bringing out the detail. We have indicated as separate moves this 
year what was indicated last vear as a continuous move even though 
there was a stopover. In other words, to make the figures comparable 
we would have to break the 20,940 into sections, thereby increasing 
the number. 

Mr. Scrivner. Why was the presentation not made the same way 
this year as last year, so that we could have some comparison? What 
brought about the change? 

Colonel Morean. Sir, the presentation was changed because we felt 
that it presented a better and more accurate picture of the actual 
number of moves of people under this type of movement. You see, 
the 20,940 was not a true figure of the number of moves. 

Mr. Scrivner. We accepted it as a true figure last year. 

General Asensio. Yes, sir. As a matter of fact, we should have 
indicated fiscal year 1954 and fiscal year 1953 on a comparable basis 
to fiscal year 1955 in order to avoid confusion. We have erred in 
taking the direct presentation of last year instead of making the neces- 
sary conversion. 

Mr. Sertvner. Why do you make a distinction, if there is any new 
reason for it, on the flight training officer candidate schools, between 
home and recruiting stations, when you do not break out your aviation 
cadets from recruiting stations? In other words, why do you not treat 
them all the same? 

In the next item you have the permanent change of station of 
enlistees, reenlistees, prior service personnel, and aviation cadets all 
lumped in one. Why not lump this 38,000 in there, too? 

Colonel MoreGan. The 38,000 moves are moves that are made by 
applicants for aviation cadet training prior to their actual entry on 
active duty. There are no comparable moves for enlistees or reen- 
listees, or prior service personnel. Once an individual has been se- 
lected for aviation cadet training, he is procured in the same manner 
as an enlistee or a reenlistee, and moves from the recruiting station 
to active duty and enters into a pay status. 


MOVEMENT OF REENLISTEES, ETC, 


Mr. Scrivner. Why do we find that the movements of reenlistees, 
transferees from other services and prior service personnel run so 
much higher? 

Colonel MorGan. One cause we would have in there is the depend- 
ency factor, the movement of dependents of the personnel to the 
first air-duty station and the transportation of household goods. 
Normally, the enlistees who make up the bulk of the moves in the 
previous subproject are non-prior-service enlistees without depend- 
ents. Therefore, there is not the cost of moving the household 
goods as there is in the other project. 


MOVEMENT OF NEWLY APPOINTED OFFICERS 


Mr. Secrtrvner. And now the movements of newly appointed 
officers, recalled and National Guard officers, and officers transferred 
from another military service to first Air Force duty stations; why 
do they have so much more household goods, or many more children 
and dependents? 
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Colonel MorGan. Our dependency rate on officers is approximately 
four times the dependency rate on airmen. 

Mr. Scrivner. I guess that explains it. 

General Asensio. Only airmen are included under the movements 
of enlistees, reenlistees, and transferees. In the last project it is all 
officers with a large percentage of dependents. 


Movements To, Berwren, AND From TRAINING STATIONS 


Mr. Scrivner. The next project covers movements to, between, or 
from training stations, calling for an appropriation of $23,102,000 
compared to $2 2,887,000 last year. This is expanded in the detailed 
justifications found on pages 5-44 and 5-45, which will be inserted in 
the record at this point. 

(The justification pages referred to are as follows:) 


Project. Movements to, between, or from training stations (Obligations) - 


The funds requested are to provide for PCS travel expenses incurred in connec- 
tion with the Air Force training program. Specifically it covers permanent 
change-of-station movements, except movemenis to or from overseas areas, of 
military personnel assigned or reassigned to formal training courses and from 
formal training courses to first Air Force duty station after being graduated or 
otherwise relieved from duty in pursuance of such formal courses, airmen from 
indoctrination training, officers to service or civilian schools, flying training 
students between flying training schools, officers or airmen from technical, fiving 
training, officer candidate schools, and other schools to their Air Force duty 
station, and dependents and household goods of military personnel when 
authorized. 

The number of PCS movements of personnel to, from, and between training 
schools as outlined below is needed in order for the Air Force to meet its require- 
ments for trained personnel. The fund requirements for this project were de- 
termined by detailed computations using average cost factors such as mileage, 
dependency, household goods, etc., derived from actual cost of travel experienced 
during the current and prior fiscal vears. A representative computation is shown 
on page 5-47. The following is a summary outlining PCS travel requirements 
by activity) 

PCS movements of airmen from indoctrination training to technical 


and other formal schools: 108,376 moves $5, 310, 000 
PCS movements of officers and airmen from their duty station to 

service or civilian schools: 15,496 moves____ 3, 930, 000 
PCS movements of flying students between flying training stations: 

34,746 moves .2 2, 242, 000 


PCS movements from indoctrination, tec hnical, and flvi ing training 

stations or officer candidate schools to first Air Force duty station: 

108,422 moves : 9, 490, 000 
PCS movements from other schools to first Air Force duty station 

(excludes movements from indoctrination, technical flight, and 

officer candidate schools): 12,845 moves____- 2, 130, 000 


Mr. Scrivner. We talked about this guctiate ~ the program last 
year, pointing out the frequency of moves of some men. We talked 
about the frequent changes from school to school. We wondered w hy 
there could not be a smaller number of changes, or a more progressive 
movement. Instead of having so many back and forth across the 
country, why could there not be more progressive steps? 
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CURTAILMENT OF MOVES 


Has there been any study undertaken to try to make these moves 
more progressive? In other words, stop taking a man from the west 
coast and sending him to school in the north, south, or east, and 
sending him back to the west coast, or taking a man from the east 
coast and sending him to the west coast, and then bringing him all 
the way back? What studies have you made and what results have 
you been getting? 

General Srone. Within the training command, the attempt is being 
made, now that the training command bases are relatively stabilized, 
to make the training progressive so they will not crisscross their own 
tracks. In addition at three Air training command bases conducting 
intercept flying training, a packaged training program has been 
worked out which consolidates phase I (instrument) and phase II 
(application) training. This results in some travel savings. 

Mr. Scrivner. That is good. 

General Srone. We feel that through a continuation of these efforts 
we may virtually eliminate the crisscrossing you mentioned last year. 

Mr. Scrivner. That has not been in effect long enough for you to 
give us a detailed analysis of the results? 

General Sronr. I have no detailed analysis of the results. 

Mr. Scrivner. But by this time next year it should have been in 
effect long enough so we can see whether it is having any results or not. 

General Stone. Yes. 


WASTED MANPOWER 


Mr. Scrivner. In some of this movement we have talked about 
manpower and saving manpower and making more use of it, and 
getting more wings out of fewer men, which is all good, but there are 
still some fields where the Air Force might very well do a little studying 
and save still more time. 

You must realize that going into the service now there are a lot of 
voung men going in whose fathers served in World War I and World 
War II, so they are not completely unaware of the military and some 
of its activities. Some of the fathers just do not understand what is 
going on. I do not want to embarrass any of them so | will not use 
any names, but from what one father who was in the service tells 
me the way things are going it is completely wacky. He gives me the 
illustration of his own son, and I am inclined to believe him. As 
near as | can remember it the boy went into the Air Force and took 
his basic training at Sampson. That is up in northern New York. 
After that was over he had a 14-day leave and was sent to Alabama. 
He was there for nearly 3 months with no duty assignment at all, 
waiting to go into flying training. A little later he was sent home, 
or given a furlough of 24 more days. In a matter of 5 months he had 
38 days of leave, and for a major portion of 3 months he had no duties 
whatever. Heasked them to give him something to do, that he wanted 
to keep busy. The reason he was sent home was because he was 
going to be sent to Texas, for his flying training. He went back to 
this part of the country and then back to Texas for training assign- 
ment, and he not much more than gets back to Texas when he is given 
an 11-day leave for the Christmas holidays. So he comes home for 
11 days for the Christmas holidays. So there you have 49 days of 
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leave, boot training, and 2 weeks flying training and the man had been 
in service for 9 or 10 months. Over half the time was taken up with 
doing nothing. That is just one case. There was a fairly large 
group of them that were just sitting there marking time at this same 
place in Alabama. I know this man. I know ‘he would not mis- 
represent. So I am sure that the condition must have occurred. 

General Stone. I feel certain that must not be a regular thing in 
the Air Force but an isolated case. 

Mr. Scrivner. There were 70 men in this same unit in Alabama 
and it was only one of other similar units that were there. 

General Srone. I would like very much to get the details. 

Mr. Scrivner. Sure; you want the man’s name and everything 
else. You will not get it. 

General Sronr. | do not want the man’s name but just the 
circumstances 

Mr. Scrivner. I cannot tell much more than that without identify- 
ing the man or his son, and I learned a long time ago not to do that. 

General Stone. If we could get the dates and the times. 

Mr. Scrivner. Sure, and then it is just a matter of elimination. 
No, you do not get it. T have given you enough information, I think, 
to demonstrate the situation, and knowi ing the validity of the source, 
it points out there is something wrong some place when you do not 
make better utilization of your men. If it happened only to that one 
man, it is too much of a waste of time. 

General Srone. We are extremely interested in eliminating that 
type of operation. 

Mr. Manon. Do you agree that things like that do happen? 

General Stone. It is possible they can happen in an Air Force of 
1 million men. 

Mr. Scrivner. It is not only possible, it did happen. 

General Stone. | agree the source of your information must be good. 

General Asensio. We are rather at a loss because it is in a degree 
incomprehensible to us that it could happen. On the other hand, 
there is absolutely no defense for it. The action was indefensible. 
It is our earnest hope there will be no opportunity for any further 
instances of this kind to come to your attention. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Manon. Is not the basic question here whether or not this 
could happen easily, or quite frequently, within the framework of your 
regulations? That seems to me to be the question. Can you answer 
it? Are the regulations such that they lend themselves to this sort 
of foolishness? 

General Stone. The regulations as written, I am sure, do not lend 
themselves to this type of an assignment policy. However, in the 
administration of some of these regulations it is possible for people to 
wink at them to a certain extent, and that is how these things happen 

Mr. Scrivner. I cannot understand how any officer in a position 
like the command in Alabama could help but see and understand and 
realize that such a thing was going on right under his nose and why in 
Sam Hill he could not find something useful for these men to do. 
It was a waste of a lot of money and a waste of a lot of time. The 
men felt that they were just marking time. 

General Srone. I feel that at the local level in the command of 
these individuals, if a little more initiative had been displayed that 
could have been obviated. 
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Mr. Scrivner. It takes something. It is not pleasant to bring 
these things up, but we have to do something to call attention of the 
Air Force to some of these things so that they can see that they will 
be stopped. 

6-HOUR DAY 


Now, here is an excerpt from a letter that another father wrote 
me. He is a little bit at a loss to understand what is going on. His 
son is over in Germany. The boy wrote him and said: 


I only work 6 hours out of every 24 and I get 6 days off after 12 days of working. 


In other words, he is off a third of the time. In the first place, 6 
hours a day is not a very long day, and when you work 12 days and 
are off 6, that is pretty liberal on the leave end. 

General Stone. I do not know what the circumstances are con- 
cerning this young man’s assignment, but if he worked 6 hours a day 
for 12 “days straight and then got 6 "days off, that means out of 18 
days he is working 72 hours, which is somew hat less than a 40-hour 
week. It may be that he was on a night shift, however. 

Mr. Scrivner. It is shift work. 

General Srone. In those cases there is compensation made. 

Mr. Scrivner. During all the years that I put in the military I 
never had anything like that. 

General Stoner. Nor I, sir. 

Mr. Scrivner. I think that I had 10 days of leave in 23 months 
and I thought that I was lucky to get that. 

General Stone. Is this in continental Europe? 

Mr. Sertvner. Yes. It would seem that some program could be 
worked out to make greater utilization, considering what it costs us 
to keep a man in Europe. I do not object to them getting out and 
seeing the country and having a good time, but if some of the other 
men in the service finally hear about that and they are not getting 
any 6 days off every 3 weeks, they might get a little provoked. I 
would get a little provoked if I were in their shoes. 

General Stone. There should be equal duties for all people. 

Mr. Scrivner. You might check into some of those things and see 
about them. This manpower costs us too much to waste it. 

General Sronr. Yes. 


Movements, Rorarron, ORGANIZATION, AND INDIVIDUAL 


Mr. Scrivner. The next project under military personnel is ““Move- 
ments, Rotation, Organization, and Individual.” 

We all understand what rotation is and we understand at times that 
there are certain organizations which are picked almost en masse and 
moved to some new location for various reasons. 

Then, of course, there are times when individuals are required to 
move between stations for various types of duty, as pointed out here, 
and these funds provide for that movement. 

We have all of these subjects pretty well itemized, and we find that 
part of it is the transportation of dependents, wives and children, and 
the transportation of household goods, packing, crating, storage, and 
so forth, all of which is listed on pages 5-46 and 5-47 of the justifica- 
tions, which pages will be inserted in the record at this point. 

(The justification pages referred to are as follows:) 


Pro, 
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Project: Movements, rotation, organization and individual (obligations) : 
Actual, 1953 $128, 619, 158 
Estimate, 195 137, 996, 000 
Estimate, 1955 147, 282, 000 


The funds requested are to provide for the permanent change of station travel 
expenses incurred in connection with the manning, deployment, and rotation of 
organizations and the rotation and deployment of military personnel, their 
dependents and household goods. Specifically it covers permanent change of 
station movements of organizational units of military personnel (including 
SCARWAF), together with organizational equipment, individual military per- 
sonnel] reassigned to duty in the zone of interior or in an overseas area, including 
the movement of dependents and household goods. Permanent change of station 
movements of individuals between training stations and from training stations 
to zone of interior duty stations are excluded froin this project and are included 
in the requirements under the project covering movements to, between or from 
training stations. 

The number of permanent change of station movements of military personnel 
as outlined below are required in order for the Air Force to adequately man and 
rotate its units, and rotate and deploy its military personnel in accordance with 
the fiscal year 1955 troop program. ‘The fund requirements for this project were 
determined by detailed computations using average cost factors, such as mileage, 
dependency, household goods, ete., derived from actual cost of travel experienced 
during the current and prior fiscal years. A representative computation is shown 
on page 5-47. The following is a summary of permanent change of station move- 
ments required by activity, indicating the number of movements during the year 
and the total estimated cost of the moves, including cost of movement of depend- 
ents and household goods: 


Permanent change of station movements of organizational units 
within the zone of interior: 32,939 individuals $6, 104, 000 
Permanent change of station move ements of organizational units, 
to, from, or between oversea areas (excluding MSTS water 
transportation): 47,174 individuals 12, 017, 000 
Permanent change of station movements of organizational units 
Within an oversea command (excluding MSTS water transporta- 
tion): 12,171 355, 000 
Permanent change of station movements of individuals within 
major air commands in the zone of interior: 69,422 moves 16, 073, 000 
Officers: 23,200, at $60 (1,000 miles, at $0.06).___ $1, 392, 000 
Wives: 18,676, at $60 (1,000 miles, at $0.06). 1, 121, 000 
Children: 18,676, at $30 (1,000 miles, at 
$0 03)... 560, 000 
Household goods (van). shipments: 17,742, 
at $300 (4,000 pounds, at $0.15 per ton- 
mile) __- ___. 5,323, 000 
Packing and crating: 17,742, at $70 (flat cost 
based upon average cost. in fiscal year 
Contract storage: 10,645, at $58 (flat cost 
based upon average cost in fiscal year 
1953) 617, 000 


Total cost for officers 10, 255, 000 


Airmen: 46,222, at $60 (1,000 miles, at $0.06)____ 2 773, ( 000 


Wives: 9,244, at $60 (1,000 miles, at $0.06) __ 000 
Children: 9,244, at $30 (1,000 miles, at 
277, 000 
Household goods (van) ‘shipments: Si 320, at 
$194.95 (2,500 pounds, at $0.156 per ton- 
Packing and crating: 8,320, at $50 (flat cost 
based upon average cost in fiscal year 
Contract storage: 4, 92, at $35 (flat cost 
based upon average cost in fiscal year 
De 175, 000 


5, 818, 000 


Total cost for airmen... | 
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Permanent change of station movements of individuals to and from 
oversea areas (excluding MSTS water transportation): 282,876 


Permanent ‘change of station movements of individuals v ithin 

major air commands in the zone of interior: 98,119 moves______ 13, 500, 000 
Permanent change of station movements of individuals within over- 

sea areas (excluding MSTS water transportation): 47,540 moves 700, 000 
Permanent change of station movements of military patients (ex- 

cluding MSTS water transportation): 5,900 moves___- 2 842, 000 


Permanent change of station movements of individuals and organi- 
zations by Military Sea Transport Service (excluding transpor- 
tation of organizational equipment and impedimenta): 268,788 


BASIS FOR ESTIMATE OF NUMBER OF MOVES 


Mr. Scrivner. In making up these figures how did you arrive at 
the number of moves that you expect will have to be made? Do 
you just reach into a hat and pull them out, or is it based upon experi- 
ence or what? How can you tell that you expect there will be 282,876 
moves made by individuals to and from overseas areas? 

Colonel Morean. In developing the estimate in that subproject 
on the number of moves to and from overseas, we have our program 
documents which indicate the end strength we plan to attain overseas 
by the end of the fiscal year. We relate that to the beginning strength 
programed for that fiscal year to determine if there is to be a buildup 
or a decline in the overseas strength during that fiscal year. If there 
is a buildup we have to move a number of people in addition to normal 
rotation movements to attain the buildup. Then we have conducted 
studies on the rate of turnover of personnel overseas, what we would 
call normal turnover of personnel overseas. The personnel returning 
must be replaced, of course, so you have those factors and you come 
up with the number of personnel to be moved to and from overseas. 

Mr. Scrivner. My recollection is during the early part of the 
hearings we were told that we were going to make siaciae use of 
indigenous civilians to replace military personnel, and as a result of 
that augmented program—which this committee encouraged when 
we visited Europe last year—there was going to be a considerable 
change made and that it w ould be possible for us to do just as much, 
just as effectively, with fewer military personnel in Europe. Yet when 
we see that you anticipate that there will be 282,870 moves to and 
from overseas as compared to 276,436 in the fiscal year 1954, we 
wonder. Why do we get the increased movement? What is the 
reason? 

General Stonr. That is the result of bringing troops home from 
Korea. Although the total number of people overseas was decreased, 
the number of people who are moving during the period will be 
increased. 

Mr. Scrivner. In other words, we are bringing some of them back 
and that has brought about some of the increase? 

General Stoner. Yes. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Scrivner. The next project is under the heading of “Move- 
ments, separation, and special conditions.” We know under your 
regulations that exist, when a person retires from the service, or when 
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his enlistment is terminated, certain costs are involved in moving the 
man from his station to his home, and also the dependents and the 
household goods. This is roughly comparable to last year’s figures. 
The number of moves seems to be smaller and the individual cost of 
each move is greater. Why would that be? 

(Discussion off the record.) 


PCS SEPARATION TRAVEL 


Mr. Scrivner. In view of the complex factors that enter into a 
determination of that, it might be well for you to include a statement 
that will give us a comprehensive picture. 

Colonel Morean. Yes. 

(The information requested is as follows:) 


PCS Separation TRAVEL 


In fiscal year 1954 the cost of travel of the military member upon separation 
from the service, the travel of his dependents, and the movement of his household 
goods are in the PCS travel program. In fiscal year 1955, the cost of the military 
member has been transferred to the pay and allowances program. The cost of 
travel for his dependents and the transportation of his household goods remains in 
the PCS travel program. This realinement is in compliance with Department of 
Defense Directive 7220.3. 

In order to present the Congress with a comparison of PCS separation travel 
for fiscal year 1954 and fiscal year 1955 it was necessary to make a comparable 
transfer in the fiseal year 1954 program to provide the same alinement as exists 
for fiscal year 1955. Inadvertently, the cost for the movement of dependents and 
household goods for those airmen who are to be released during the last quarter 
of fiscal year 1954 (but prior to their expiration of term of service) was not in- 
cluded; however, the number of family moves was included. This resulted in 
an average cost figure for fiscal year 1954 which is too low. The average cost 
per move in fiscal year 1954 should be $350.72 for movement of dependents and 
household goods. 

In PCS separation travel there are variations in cost due primarily to variations 
in the ratio of officer separation to airmen separation. Officers normally ship 
considerably more household goods than airmen. 


DECEDENTS 


Mr. Scrivner. Included in this is a request for an item for 3,343 
decedents. This indicates an increase of 125 or 130 over last year. 
We would expect that to be lower inasmuch as the Korean war has 
stopped. Why will we have a slightly higher figure on this? Is it 
because you are able to go into places and recover the remains, or is 
that just the death rate applied to the Air Force? 

Morgan. That is right. 

Mr. Scrivner. Finally, we have our movement under special con- 
ditions, which is a little higher than last year, and I assume that is 
based upon your projected average related to the size of the Air Force. 

Colonel Morean. That is right. 

Mr. Scrivner. We find these matters discussed set out more or less 
in detail on pages 4—48 and 4—49 of the justifications, which pages we 
will insert in the record at this point. 

(The justification pages referred to are as follows:) 


Project: Movements, separation and special conditions (obligations) : 


Estimate, 1955 18, 013, 000 
44745—54——47 
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The-funds requested are to provide for permanent change of station travel 
costs incident to movement of dependents and household goods of officer and 
enlisted personnel separating from service, including, but not limited to retire- 
ment. It also provides for travel of dependents of deceased military personnel, 
and individuals discharged, released, or moved under special conditions. Travel 
allowances for the military individuals separating from service under honorable 
conditions are covered under the program for pay and allowances. 

The fund requirements for this project were determined by detailed computa- 
tions using average cost factors, such as mileage, dependency, household goods, 
etc., derived from actual cost of travel experienced during the current and prior 
fiscal years. A representative computation is shown on page 5-47. 

The following summary outlines travel requirements by activity: 

Travel of dependents and transportation of household goods of offi- 

cer and enlisted personnel separating under honorable conditions 

from service (of 245,093 individuals who will draw separation 

travel allowance, it is estimated that approximately 18 percent 

of the individuals will move family units): 44,248 moves___-____ $16, 877, 000 
Travel of dependents and transportation of household goods of 

deceased, injured, interned, missing or captured personnel: 3,333 

PCS movements of personnel under special conditions (personnel 

discharged other than honorably, rehabilitation of prisoners, 

release of general prisoners, persons discharged from St. Elizabeths 

Hospital after transfer thereto from the military service): 5,503 


18, 013, 000 
Orner Costs 


Mr. Scrivner. The next program to be discussed under military 
personnel is designated “Other costs.” At this point in the record 
we will insert page 5-50, showing the financial picture and proiect 
obligations. 

(The justification table referred to is as follows:) 


PRoGRAM—OTHER Costs 


Obligations by project 


Title 1953 actual | 1954 estimate | 1955 estimate 
(1) (2) (3) (4) 


DIRECT OBLIGATIONS 


Apprehension of Air Force deserters, absentees, escaped mili- 
tary prisoners, and payment of authorized donations... ____- $2, 346, 085 $2, 200, 000 $2, 240, 000 


Interest on enlisted Air Force personnel deposits............-. 775, 000 670, 000 1, 024, 000 
3, 815, 000 5, 055, 000 5, 578, C00. 
6, 936, 085 7, 925, 000 8, 842, 000 
REIMBURSABLE OBLIGATIONS 

Apprehension of Air Force deserters, absentees, escaped mili- 
tary prisoners, and payment of authorized donations... 153, 915 300, 000 300, 000 
Total reimbursable obligations................-.-..----- 153, 915 300, 000 300, 000 
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DEATH GRATUITIES 


Mr. Scrivner. It would be anticipated in view of the cessation of 

hostilities in Korea that there would be a reduction in the death 
ratuities, but instead of a reduction we find about a 10-percent 

increase. How do you justify that increase? 

General Stone. There were certain people carried in the missing- 
in-action category who are being determined now to be dead because 
of the lack of information to the contrary. It is the result of that 
that the death gratuity amount goes up. 

Mr. Scrivner. Which also accounts in part for the reason the miss- 
ing-in-action allowances were down? 

General Stone. That is right; yes. 


INTEREST ON DEPOSITS 


Mr. Scrivner. Then, of course, we have the interest on enlisted 
Air Force personnel deposits. If they deposit the money we have to 
pay the interest. 

Colonel Morean. This project covers the interest payments to the 
airmen when they are separated from the service. Our average pay- 
ment is based upon our statistics on payments made in the past. 


APPREHENSION OF DESERTERS, ABSENTEES, ETC., AND PAYMENT OF 
AUTHORIZED DONATIONS 


Mr. Scrivner. Then we have the item of apprehension of Air 
Force deserters, absentees, escaped military prisoners, and payment 
of authorized donations. 

We thought that something might happen during the course of the 
year and we would be told that due to many things the number of 
absentees would be lower, but you seem to anticipate an increase. 
Why do you think that that is going to go up? 

Colonel Morean. This estimate is developed upon the basis of the 
relationship of apprehension and absentees to man-years. We have 
analyzed the experience over the past 2 or 3 years and that is the basis 
upon which the estimate is made for the number of apprehensions. 


FRAUDULENT ENLISTMENTS 


Mr. Scrivner. Then you have an item that we see each year, 
donations to the airman when he has been discharged other than 
honorably. There is a comparatively small number, 600, and they 
each receive $25. You further say: 

It is estimated on the basis of past experience that 3,660 individuals will be dis- 
charged from the Air Force due to fraudulent enlistments and each will receive 
an average donation of $10. 

How in the world do you arrive at a figure of 3,660 that will fraudu- 
lently enlist? What kind of fraudulent enlistments do they make? 

Colonel Morean. Once again that is based upon an analysis of 
previous experience and is a percentage factor related to gains of 
airmen during the fiscal year. That applies to the number of indi- 
viduals as well as the amount to be paid. 
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Mr. Scrivner. What kind of fraudulent statements do they make? 

Colonel Morcan. An individual who is under age, for example, 
trying to enlist. 

Mr. Scrivner. Is not that the greatest proportion of them—some 
youngster that is not 18 and he has a yen to get into the Air Force? 

Colonel Morean. I would say that is the greatest portion. There 
are others who fraudulently enlist who have never gotten a legitimate 
discharge from another service, but I do not know what the percentage 
is. Most of them are under age. 

Mr. Scrivner. We will insert page 5-51 and page 5-52 of the 
justifications in the record at this point. 

(The justification pages referred to are as follows:) 
Project: Apprehension of Air Force deserters, absentees, escaped 


military prisoners, and payment of authorized donations 
(obligations) : 


The funds requested are to provide for expenses incurred in connection with the 
apprehension of deserters, absentees, and escaped military prisoners and for their 
delivery to the control of the Department of Defense including cost of subsistence 
furnished during the period an enlisted member is detained in civil confinement 
for safekeeping when so requested by military authority, costs of rewards and re- 
imbursements for expenses incurred (not to exceed $25 in either case) by member 
who was mentally irresponsible at the time of commencement of absence, cost 
of transportation, lodging, and subsistence of a guard sent in pursuit of member; 
payment of donations not exceeding $25 to each prisoner upon his release from 
confinement under courts-martial sentence involving dishonorable discharge, 
and donations not exceeding $25 to each person discharged for fraudulent enlist- 
ment. 


Apprehensions: Based on the latest actual experience, it is estimated 
that approximately 8,755 military absentees will be apprehended 
during the fiscal year, it is further estimated on the basis of past 
experience that each apprehension will cost approximately $250: 

Authorized donations: It is estimated on the basis of past experience 
that 6,000 airmen will be discharged other than honorably from 
the Air Force and the United States Disciplinary Barracks or its 
branches. Of this number it is estimated that approximately 10 
percent will receive a donation of $25. 

It is estimated on the basis of past experience that 3,660 individuals 
will be discharged from the Air Force due to fraudulent enlist- 
ments and each will receive an average donation of $10. 

Estimated costs for expenses incurred under this program are 
distributed as follows: 


Gonations, 06.920... «siecle $15, 000 

3,660 fraudulent enlistment discharges, at $10_. 36, 600 51, 600 


Mr. Scrivner. You show there will’be an addition of 1,150 this 
year. While this does not involve a lot of money, it seems to be an 
awfully large increase, from 2,514 last year to an anticipated 3,660 
this year. 

Colonel Morcan. Yes. It is an increase that is out of proportion 
to the increase in man-years, but it reflects our related experience. 
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General Asensto. It is related primarily to the new enlistments 
for the year because naturally most of these are discovered shortly, 
following the original enlistment. 

Mr. Scrivner. Why, in view of the fact they have fraudulently 
enlisted, are they given a $10 donation? 

Colonel Morcan. That is provided for by the appropriations act. 

Mr. Scrivner. It would seem that if someone attempted to defraud 
Uncle Sam, they should not be the recipient of a gift. 

Colonel Morean. If the individual has no money in his possession 
at the time he would not have adequate funds to subsist himself, so 
when we discharge him on fraudulent enlistment, we provide him 
transportation to his home on the cheapest basis possible and give 
him money to purchase meals until he arrives home. The average 
payment is $10. Some payments are higher and some are lower. 
The maximum authorized payment is $25. 

Mr. Scrivner. In other words, they have enlisted and you might 
have them some place in Texas and they want to get back to Kansas, 
Missouri, or Arkansas, and rather than having them stranded at the 
base you make it possible for them to get back to their homes, and 
being youngsters, as most are, that is where they should go? 

Colonel Morean. Yes. 


INTEREST ON DEPOSITS 


Mr. Scrivner. The next project under “Military personnel”’ is that 
of “Interest on enlisted Air Force personnel deposits,’ which we have 
discussed in part previously. 

We will insert at this point in the record page 5-53 of the detailed 
justifications. 

(The information is as follows:) 
Project: Interest on enlisted Air Force personnel deposits (obligations): 
Actual, 1953 : $775, 000 
Estimate, 1954 
Estimate, 1955 

The funds requested are to provide for the payment of interest at the rate of 
4 percent per annum on any sum not less than $5 which is on deposit in an indi- 
vidual airman’s deposit account for a period of 6 months or longer, as authorized 
by the Revised Statutes 1306, 22 Stat. 456, section 1, act March 3, 1883, and 
section 2, act December 18, 1942. 

Enlisted personnel of the Air Force, who participate in the program withdraw 
deposits at the completion of their enlistment period. It is estimated that 262,214 
airmen will separate from the Air Force during fiscal year 1955 of which 3.1 per- 
cent are participants in the savings program. The experience rate of average 
interest payment is $126 per man; 8,129 airmen, at $126, $1,024,254; rounded 
to $1,024,000. 


DEATH GRATUITIES 


Mr. Scrivner. We finally come to the last item to be discussed, 
one that is not a pleasant subject but nevertheless is a realistic one; 
namely, the provision of death gratuities to beneficiaries of deceased 
military personnel, all of which is provided by law. 

On pages 5-54 of the detailed justifications we have a breakdown of 
what is anticipated to be the need for the following year, which in 
itself, even though it is an estimate, is self-explanatory. 

(The information is as follows:) 
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Project: Death gratuities (obligations) : 


The funds requested are to provide for the payment of death gratuities to 
beneficiaries of deceased military personnel as authorized by law. Death gratuity 
is composed of basic pay, flying pay, if applicable, and overseas pay, if applicable. 

Based on the most recent mortality rates as applied against the programed 
man-years of personnel on flying status and nonflying status, it is estimated the 
fund requirement will be as follows: 


1,212 commissioned officer decedents, at $2,816__.._._.__________-- $8, 412, 992 
warrant:.offieer decedenta, at $1,750... 15, 831 
8 female medical officer decedents, at $1,909_ 15, 27 
63 aviation cadet decedents, at $655- - 41, 265 


NEW RECRUITING POLICY 


Mr. Scrivner. What is all this I hear about the Air Force setting 
up a new string of recruiting stations throughout the country? After 
all these years we have been trying to save money by consolidating 
recruiting stations and now I have heard that the Air Force is going 
to pull out on its own. Unification is no longer going to exist in 
recruiting and you are going to establish your own stations? Is there 
anything to it? 

General Stone. The Secretary of Defense has signed a directive to 
the Army and the Air Force which authorizes the Air Force to main- 
tain operational control of its own recruiters. In other words, we 
can instruct our recruiters as to what they should do, how many they 
should get, and it will result in their devoting their attention to the 
recruitment of Air Force personnel. 

The joint facilities which are now in existence will in the main be 
continued so there will be no separate processing center or recruiting 
stations for the Air Force. 

Mr. Scrivner. I note that you said “in the main.” 

General Stone. There are certain isolated stations where there is 
only one man involved, which at the present time work for both ser- 
vices. If the individual there is an Air Force officer he will be recruit- 
ing for both services. It is the Air Force’s intention to discontinue 
one-man stations and there is a possibility that the Army might want 
to continue them. I do not know what their plans are. 

Mr. Scrivner. In other words, if you have one place where there 
is only one man and he is an Air Force man, he is going to recruit for 
the Air Force, and if the Army wants to try to get in on that ground 
they have to send a man in themselves? 

General Stone. We are going to take the 1-man stations out, sir, 
and if the Army wants to maintain a l-man station there, L presume 
that is within their authority. We want to consolidate our recruiters 
into larger groups. 

Mr. White, the Assistant Secretary, has indicated that, if you desire, 
he will be very happy to come over here and talk to you about that. 

Mr. Scrivner. That is ex post facto. I would rather talk about 
some of these things before a decision is made. Once you have made 
a decision, it is rather difficult to get you to change it. If a decision 
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has been made, I do not know what good it is going to do to talk to 
him about it. You might as well put it down in the book that it is 
going to increase the expense of recruiting to the Air Force and the 
Army. We merged recruiting offices to save money and we did save 
money. It might not have gotten the results we or some of the 
services wanted. If the job of selling is done within the Air Force 
itself, you will have more reenlistments and thereby need fewer 
recruits. 

General Stone. The point of the analysis that went into this 
development is that there would be approximately 700 fewer indi- 
viduals involved in the Air Force under the consolidated plan we have 
for operating the recruiting stations of the Air Force. The con- 
solidated service will allow us to do our recruiting for airmen as well 
as aviation cadets in the same mechanism. At the present time the 
aviation cadet recruiting is done by the Air Force and the airmen 
recruiting is done by the joint Army-Air Force recruiting service. 
By consolidating aviation cadet recruiting and airmen recruiting, 
we can save about 700 people, with resultant dollar savings. 

Now, if my understanding is correct—and I cannot verify this— 
the Army indicated that their costs would increase a like amount, so 
the overall costs seem to be about the same, and it is the conclusion of 
the Air Force that the net result in the acquisition and retention of 
long-term 4-year enlistees will be enhanced by the establishment of 
this program. 

REENLISTMENTS 


Mr. Scrivner. I mentioned reenlistments. We have made some 
inquiries about it at different times. I think there was to have been a 
statement furnished us on that. Is that available now, General 
Asensio? 

General Asensio. Yes. I believe that we have furnished you a 
projection of reenlistments by months for fiscal years 1954 and 1955. 

Mr. Scrivner. We have just been handed a statement which has 
been requested relative to the reenlistments and the reenlistment 
rates by months from January 1951 through June 1955, the latter few 
months being speculation only. It is interesting to note that in 
January of 1951 the percentage of reenlistments was 56.8 and in 
February it was 76.9; in March 1951 it got up to 81.4. Now, we find 
that it is anticipated throughout the fiscal year of 1955 you contem- 
plate only a 33 percent reenlistment factor. 

Strangly enough, the last figure which is estimated for June of 1954, 
shows 53.5, with a sudden drop in July of estimated 33. 

Why do you contemplate such a sharp dropoff? 

General Sronr. The reenlistment rates for any 2 years or any 2 
months are not really comparable figures because the composition of 
the group involved in any one period of time differs from that of any 
other period of time. It is a complicated business, and I would like, 
if I may, to ask Colonel Kane to give you some of the details. 

Mr. Scrivner. Prior to Colonel Kane’s statement, we will insert a 
letter and table that have been furnished to usin the record at this time. 

(The letter and table referred to are as follows:) 
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DEPARTMENT OF THE AIR ForCcR, 
Heapquarters Unirep States Arr Force, 
Washington, D. C., March 2, 1954. 
CrarrRMAN, Atk Force SUBCOMMITTEE, 

Committee on Appropriations, 
House of Representatives, Washington, D. C. 


Dear Mr. CHarrMan: In accordance with the committee’s recent request, 
there is enclosed a table showing actual reenlistments and reenlistment rates by 
month from January 1951 through September 1953 and projected data from 
October 1953 through June 1955. 

The reenlistment rates through June 30, 1954, are the result of the rate of reen- 
listment of those individuals who entered the service prior to the outbreak of 
hostilities in Korea and constitute a group whose initial 3-year enlistment in the 
Air Foree was motivated primarily by a desire to be associated with the USAF 
and not by the threat of compulsory service in some military establishment. 
For this group the reenlistment rate is considered fair. Also during these fiscal- 
year periods deviations occurred from year to year by virtue of the composition 
of the group eligible during the fiscal vear, that is, the precentage of first-term 
airmen versus other than first-term airmen eligible. This factor alone was the 
primary cause for the drastic deviation which occurred during fiscal vear 1953, in 
which during a period of 9 months out of the year only other than first-term air- 
men were eligible for separation and reenlistment. In view of these differences 
it is extremely difficult to compare the reenlistment rate in one year with another 
group of different composition. Additionally, another factor affecting reenlist- 
ment rates is grade attainment by date of expiration of term of service, and/or 
promotional opportunity. 

The reenlistment rate for fiscal year 1955 was determined from analysis and 
review of sample surveys and group characteristics of personnel eligible for sepa- 
ration in fiscal year 1955. Indications are that a reenlistment rate of 33 percent 
may be obtained provided continuing energetic action is taken on the part of the 
individual commanders to encourage reenlistments. This reenlistment rate is 
considered optimistic and requires every conceivable action considered feasible to 
encourage this group to reenlist. The primary characteristics of this group and 
= consequent lowering of the reenlistment rate can be attributed to the follow- 
ng: 
1. The group eligible during fiscal year 1955 consists of between 70 percent and 
80 percent first-term airmen. 

2. Additionally this group consists of those who entered the service at the out- 
break of hostilities in Korea and during the period of high draft call when motiva- 
tion was more by duress than desire, consequently requiring a tremendous selling 
task by the services to encourage retention. 

Sincerely yours, 
MaNveE. J. ASENSIO, 
Major General, United States Air Force, 
Director of Budget, DCS/Comptroller. 


Reenlistments and reenlistment rates by month, January 1951 through June 1956 
(USAF Regular airmen including prior to ETS and resignees) 


1951 1952 1953 | 1954 1955 
Months 
Num- |! Per- | Num- | Per- | Num- | Per- | Num- | Per- | Num- | Per- 
ber | cent cent | ber | cent| ber | cent| ber | cent 
January-.----- anti ahaiiceeieess 5,718 | 56.8 | 3,347 | 45.3 | 1,023 | 83.6 | 3,639 43.2 | 15, 572 33.0 
February 6, 362 | 76.9 | 3,008 | 67.2 891 | 74.9 2,490 | 55.2 5, 184 33.0 
RS Care eae 3,947 | 81.4 2, 884 | 78.2 750 | 58.2 1,977 | 54.9 5, 358 | 33.0 
Be Genasusnena 4,154 | 69.6 2,653 80.6 1,901 | 63.2 2,078 | 54.8 5, 631 33.0 
3,117 | 60.2 | 3,053 | 81.7 917 | 47.2 2, 453 54.0 4,158 | 33.0 
3,094 42.6 3, 678 | _ 88. 1,048 | 47.3 3, 843 53.5 6,708 | 33.0 33.0 
26,302 | 63.4 | 18,623 | 66.6. 5,690 | 59,6 | 16,480 | 61.4 1.4 | 42,611 |_33.0 33.0 
2,046 | 35.5 | 2,809 | 70.3 | 1,116 | 44.4 3 | 33. 
2,379 | 35.1 2,835 | 71.0 5 | 47.6 3. 
2,366 | 38.8 | 2,700 | 68.1 874 | 45.0 33. 
— ..-..| 3,353 | 30.5 2,025 82.9 1,331 | 41.9 
3,928 | 50.7 | 99.3 1,341 | 42.3 | 
3, 352 | 54.8 48 | 1, 518 87.1 1, AT 
17,424 | 42.5 13,3 393 | “75. 9 75.9 7,08 085 4) 35,175 33.0 
Total calendar year_..-.| 43, 816 “53.0 32, 016 “70. 2 .2 | 12, 715 49, 3 | 51, 655 37.3 | 
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Colonel Kang. Reenlistment rates, unfortunately, lack consistency, 
primarily because of the fact the groups involved from month to 
month, particularly, do not maintain consistency. By that I mean 
that the composition of the group involved is made up in any one 
month of certain people who are completing their first enlistment, and 
other people who are completing their second, third and fourth en- 
listments. ‘These proportions do not always Temain static. Wher: 
they do not, quite a deviation occurs in the reenlistment rate, par- 
ticularly between months. 

Another influencing factor is that we get rather a deviation between 
grades. The grade composition in any one month does not remain 
consistent with other months; consequently, you get greater deviations 
from month to month. 

In projecting reenlistment rates into the future we have to use an 
over-all consistent rate based on what we determine the whole year 
will evolve, and apply it month to month. 

For the evolvement of the study of the people that are eligible by 
months during a particular given year, you would have to require a 
consideration of promotion and so forth; consequently, you will find 
that the rate projected is consistent for each month based on what we 
determine will be the overall rate for the year, although in reality 
when we get into the fiscal year 1955, you will find deviations occurring 
from month to month. 

Mr. Scrivner. You think the average rate will be about 33 percent? 

Colonel Kane. Yes, sir; about 33 percent. 

Mr. Scrivner. Was this figure reached prior to the time you antici- 
pated making your change in the enlistment program? 

General Stone. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Scrivner. Do you anticipate that will make any difference? 

Colonel Kanr. Not necessarily, because what we are talking about 
is reenlistments; that is, people who do not leave the service. 

Mr. Scrivner. I thought maybe the Air Foree was going to make 
a little more concerted effort to get reenlistments. 

General Asensio. The Air Force is, Mr. Chairman. I think it 
should be emphasized that the rates of discharge for fiscal year 1955 
are approximately double those that we have had during any compar- 
able period included in this table. Under the circumstances we expect 
that there will be more of a tendency for individuals not to reenlist, 
particularly because so many first enlistment personnel are involved. 
I think, also, it should be understood that the reason why we anticipate 
this overall average for fiscal year 1955 to be a good average, even 
though it is lower than past experience, is that there have been sur- 
veys which have indicated that those who have made their minds up 
definitely to remain are considerably fewer than are indicated here on 
the table. 

Mr. Scrivner. You last comment is referred to in part in the letter 
addressed to me as chairman of the Air Force Subcommittee, dated 
March 2, 1954, General Asensio, which was just inserted in the record. 


WHERRY HOUSING AND FREQUENCY OF TRANSFERS 


In connection with the reference I had made to the program which 
would increase reenlistments, that is a subject which has been dis- 
cussed with Air Force officials, including General Twining, the Chief 
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of Staff. Part of the discussion referring to housing, particularly 
Wherry housing, and some other matters. In response to some of the 
questions asked and the comments made General Twining has ad- 
dressed a letter to me dated March 9, 1954, in which he sets out the 
interest which the Air Force has in this problem and some of the things 
that are being done in an attempt to increase reenlistments, which 
letter will be inserted at this point in the record. 
(The letter is as follows:) 


DEPARTMENT OF THE AIR ForRCE 
OFFICE OF THE CHIEF OF STAFF 
Unitep States Arr Force 
Washington, D. C., March 9, 1954. 
Hon. Erretr P. Scrivner, 
Chairman, Air Force Subcommittee, Committee on Appropriations, 
House of Representatives. 


Dear Mr. CuHarrmMaNn: During the debate on the Air Force Academy, you 
mentioned the desirability of providing more Wherry housing and of cutting down 
on the frequency of changes of assignments in the interest of morale. In view of 
your comments, I thought you might be interested in the Air Force’s actions in 
these fields. 

I agree with you wholeheartedly on the benefits to be obtained from the Wherry 
program. ‘The Air Force has taken full advantage of this program and we will 
continue to do so. We have 35,063 units either under construction or already 
completed. We have programed 12,700 units to be built in the next 2 years. 
The response of our personnel to the Wherry program has been very gratifying. 
We feel sure that the furnishing of living accommodations to the maximum num- 
ber of our personnel will greatly increase the morale and stability of the Air Force. 

The Wherry program, however, is not a complete solution to our problem. 
Because of certain inherent restrictions, it cannot be applied at all Air Force 
installations. For example, it cannot be applied at temporary bases or many of 
our small installations such as aircraft control and warning sites. Nor does the 
program apply to overseas areas. 

I am sure that you appreciate the fact that personnel instability caused by 
frequent reassignments is not within the absolute control of the Air Force. How- 
ever, the Air Force has undertaken a vigorous program to attack the causes of 
personnel instability which are within our control. In January I directed all 
deputy chiefs of staff and all major commanders to give their continued support 
to all management actions which would effect greater personnel stability. We 
have also established an advisory and monitoring group of general officers from 
Air Force Headquarters to review the many ramifications of the personnel in- 
stability problem and to consider additional corrective measures. 

We have also taken certain specific actions to increase stability which you might 
be interested in. We have granted authority to overseas commanders to approve 
requests for voluntary extensions regardless of the prescribed overseas tour for 
the area concerned, provided the total tour does not exceed 48 months. We have 
established criteria to preclude the selection of airmen for overseas assignment 
who have not served 18 months in the Zone of the Interior since the date they last 
returned from overseas, and those who do not have at least 18 months remaining 
in their term of service. We have discontinued 3-year reenlistments, and airmen 
may now enlist or reenlist for a 4 or 6 year period only. We have programed 
technical training to remain at a constant level. We have geared procurement 
of airmen so that gains and losses will be more evenly distributed in the future. 
We have established criteria to insure that officers selected for oversea assignment 
have at least 18 months’ service remaining before eligible for separation. 

We also have a number of other related actions under consideration which, if 
approved and implemented, will help to promote stability. I intend to pursue 
these matters vigorously for I feel that any action we can take to improve the 
morale and stability of the Air Force will work toward the achievement of a more 
effective and more efficient force at less cost. 

Sincerely, 
F. TwInine 
Chief of Staff, United States Air Force. 
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Mr. Scrivner. Anything further today? 
Mr. Manon. I would like to ask some questions, Mr. Chairman. 
Mr. Scrivner. Surely, Mr. Mahon. 


LOYALTY OF MILITARY PERSONNEL 


Mr. Manon. I would like to ask you, General, a few questions 
about the loyalty of Air Force military personnel. As you know, 
some time ago we had the sorry spectacle of the Army taking a man 
into the service and not determining that he was a loyal American, 
promoting him, and releasing him. This ridiculous performance on 
the part of the Army created a lot of discussion. Is anythirg like 
that taking place in the Air Force? 

General Stonre. Knowingly the Air Force would certainly not accept 
a man who was known to be disloyal to his country. 

Mr. Manon. How would you find out? 

General Stone. Once a man is in the Air Force and if he is given 
access to any material which is of a classified nature he must pass a 
security investigation before he is allowed access to that material. 

Mr. Manon. I am not talking about classified material. 1 am 
talking about officers or enlisted men who do not have anything to do 
with classified material. How do you know when a man is commis- 
sioned in the Air Force that he is a loyal American, not a member of 
any subversive organization, not a member of the Communist Party? 

General Asensto. In processing an individual for officer status he 
is required to fill out a form which states whether or not he has had any 
associations, past or present, with Communist or Communist-affiliated 
organizations. 

Mr. Manon. Does he sign a statement like that? 

General AsEnsio. Yes, sir, 

Mr. Manon. Will you insert one in the record at this point? 

General Asensto. A sample form? 

Mr. Manon. Yes. 

General Asensto. Yes, sir; that can be done. 

(The information is as follows:) 


DD Form 98, 1 Feb 54. Replaces DD Forms 98, 1 Apr 50, and 98a, 1 Dee 50, which may be used. 


LOYALTY CERTIFICATE FOR PERSONNEL OF THE ARMED FORCES 


I. PROVISIONS. The Department of Defense has the authority to establish 
procedures implementing the national policy relating to loyalty of persons entering 
on duty with the Armed Forces. This has been determined by proper authority to 
include restrictions as to certain standards of conduct and membership in, or sympa- 
thetic association with, certain organizations. 


STANDARDS OF VONDUCT 


1. Conduct which may be considered as establishing reasonable grounds for 
imposing appropriate penalties shall include but is not limited to, one or more of 
the following: 

(a) Sabotage, espionage, or attempts or preparations therefor, or intimate 
and sympathetic associations with or voluntary assistance to persons who 
the subject of investigation has reasonable cause to believe may be spies or 
saboteurs. 

(b) Treason, sedition, or writings and acts which can reasonably be con- 
sidered as intended to encourage seditious or treasonable opinions or actions. 

(c) Advocacy of revolution or of force or violence to alter the existing con- 
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stitutional form of government of the United States; advocacy of revolution 
or of force or violence to bring about economic, political, or social change. 

(d) Intentional unauthorized disclosure to any person under circumstances 
which may indicate disloyalty to the United States, of documents or informa- 
tion of a classified or nonpublic character. 

(e) Acting, attempting to act, or knowingly failing to act when such con- 
duct is calculated to serve the interests of another government in preference 
to the interests of the United States of America. 


MEMBERSHIP IN OR ASSOCIATION WITH CERTAIN ORGANIZATIONS 


2. Associations which may be considered as establishing reasonable grounds for 
imposing appropriate penalties include but are not limited to membership in, 
affiliation with, or sympathetic association with, any foreign or domestic organiza- 
tion, association, movement, group or combination of persons having the following 


characteristics: 


(a) Which practices, seeks to practice, or advocates either’ 

(1) Denial, to any person, group of persons, or class or persons within 
the United States or territory subject to its jurisdiction, of any right or 
rights which the Federal Constitution guarantees or protects against 
encroachment by either or both Federal and State Governments when 
such denial is attempted by force, violence, or intimidation, or; 

(2) Alteration of the existing form of government of the United States 
or territory subject to its jurisdiction, or of the existing economic, social, 
or political order within it when such alteration is through or with the 
aid of force, violence, or intimidation. 

(b) Which is disclosed by investigation, or is cesignated by the Attorney 


General of the United States to be totalitarian, fascist, communist, or sub- 
versive, or as having adopted a policy of advocating or approving the com- 
mission of acts of force or violence to deny persons their rights under the 
Constitution of the United States, or as seeking to alter the form of govern- 
ment of the United States by unconstitutional means regardless of practice, 
advocacy, or nonadvocacy of any of the tenets set forth in 1 (a) and 1 (6) 


above. 


3. Organizations designated by the Attorney General, pursuant to Executive 


Order 10450, are listed below: 


Communist Party, U.S. A., its subdivisions, subsid- 
iaries and affiliates. 

Communist Political Association, its subdivisions, 
subsidiaries and affiliates, including 

Alabama People’s Educational Association. 

Florida Press and Educational League. 

Oklahoma League for Political Education. 

Poems Educational and Press Association of 
exas, 

Virginia League for People’s Education. 

Young Communist League. 

Abraham Lincoln Brigade. 

Abraham Lincoln School, Chicago, Mlinois. 

Action Committee to Free Spain Now. 

American Association for Reconstruction in Yugo- 
slavia, Inc. 

American branch of the Federation of Greek Mari- 
time Unions. 

American Christian Nationalist Party. 

American Committee for European Workers’ Relief. 

American Committee for Protection of Foreign Born. 

American Committee for the Settlement of Jews in 
Birobidjan, Inc. 

American C mmittee for Spanish Freedom. 

American C »mmittee for Yugoslav Relief, Inc. 

American Committee to Survey Labor Conditions 
in Europe. 

American Oouncil for a Democratic Greece, formerly 
known as the Greek American Oouncil; Greek 
American Oommittee for National Unity. 

American Council on Soviet Relations. 

American Croatian Congress. 

American Jewish Labor puncil. 

American League Against War and Fascism. 

American League for Peace and Democracy. 

American Lithuanian Workers Literary Association 
also known as Amerikos Lietuviu Darbininku 

iteraturos Draugija). 

American National Labor Party. 

American National Socialist League. 


American National Socialist Party. 

American Nationalist Party. 

American Patriots, Inc. 

American Peace Orusade. 

American Peace Mobilization. 

American Poles for Peace. 

American Polish Labor Oouncil. 

American Rescue Ship Mission (a project of the 
United American Spanish Aid Committee). 

American-Russian Fraternal Society. 

American-Russian Institute, New York (also known 
as the American Pussian Institute for Cultural Re- 
lations with the Soviet Union). 

American Russian Institute, P mg eae 

American Russian Institute of San Franci: 

American Russian Institute of Southern California, 
Los Angeles, 

American Slav Congress, 

American Women for Peace. 

American Youth Congress. 

American Youth for Democracy. 

Armenian Progressive League of America, 

Associated Klans of America. 

Association of Georgia Klans. 

Association of German Nationals (Reichsdeutsche 
Vereinigung). 

Association of Lithuanian Workers (also known as 
Lietuviu Darbininku Susivienijimas). 

Ausland-Organization der NSDAP, Overseas 
Branch of Nazi Party. 

Baltimore Forum. 

Black Dragon 

Boston School for Marxist Studies, Boston Massa- 
chusetts. 

Bridges-Roberton-Schmidt Defense Committee. 

Bulgarian American People’s League of the United 

States of America. 

California ppg Defense Commit 

California Labor School, Inc., 216 Market Street, 
San Francisco, California. 
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Carpatho-Russian People’s Society. 

Central Council of American Women of Croatian 
Descent (also known as Central Council of American 
Croatin Women, National Council of Croatian 
Women). 

Central Japanese Assosiation (FPeikoku Chuo Nip- 

ponjin Kai). 

Central Japanese Association of Southern California. 

Central Organization of the German-American 
National Alliance (Deutsche-Amerikanische Einhe- 
itsfront). 

Cervantes Fraternal Society. 

China Welfare Appeal, Inc. 

Chopin Cultural Center. 

Citizens Committee to Free Earl Browder. 

Citizens Committee for Harry Bridges. 

Citizens Committee of the Upper West Side (New 
York City). 

Citizens Emergency Defense Conference. 

Citizens Protective League. 

Civil Rights Congress and its affiliated organizations 

including: 

Civil Rights Congress for Texas. 

Veterans Against Discrimination of Civil Rights 
Congress of New York. 

Columbians. 

Comite Coordinator Pro Republica Espanola. 

Committee to Aid the Fighting South, 

Committee fora Democratic Far Eastern Policy. 

Committee for Constitutional and Political Freedom 

Committee for the Defense of the Pittsburgh Six. 

Committee for Nationalist Action. 

Committee for the Negro in the Arts. 

Committee for Peace and Brotherhood Festival in 
Philadelphia. 

Committee for the Protection of the Bill of Rights. 

Committee for World Youth Friendship and Cul- 
tural Exchange. 

Committee to Defend Marie Richardson. 

Committee to Uphold the Bill of Rights. 

Commonwealth College, Mena, Arkansas. 

Connecticut Committee to Aid Victims of the Smith 
Act. 

Connecticut State Youth Conference. 

Congress of American Revolutionary Writers. 

Congress of American Women. 

Coucil on African Affairs. 

Council of Greek Americans. 

Council for Jobs, Relief, and Housing. 

Council for Pan-American Democracy. 

Croatian Benevolent Fraternity. 

Dai Nippon Butoku Kai (Military Virtue Society of 
Japan for Military Art Society of Japan). 

Daily Worker Press Club. 

Daniels Defense Committee. 

Dante Alighieri Society (Petween 1935 and 1940). 

Dennis Defense Committee. 

Detroit Youth Assembly. 

Emergency Conference to Save Spanish Refugees 
(founding body of the North American Spanish Aid 
Committee). 

Families of the Baltimore Smith Act Victims. 

Families of the Smith Act Victims. 

Federation of Italian War Veterans in the U 
Inc. (Associazione Nazionale Combattenti Italiani, 
Federazione degli Stati Uniti d‘ America). 

Finnish-American Mutual Aid Society. 

Frederick Douglass Educational Center. 

Freedom Stage, Inc. 

Friends of the New Germany (Freunde des Neuen 
Deutschlands). 

Friends of the Soviet Union. 

Garibaldi American Fraternal Society. 

George Washington Carver School, New York City. 

Bund (Amerika-deutscher \olks- 
bund). 

German-American Republican League. 
German-American Vocational League 
Amerikanische Berufsge-meinschaft). 

Harlem Trade Union Council. 

Hawaii Civil Liberties Committee. 

Heimuska Kai, also known as Nokubei Heieki 
Gimusha Kai, Zaibel Nihonjin, Heijaku Gimusha 
Kaiand Zaibei Heimusha Kai (Japanese Residing 
in America Military Conscripts Association). 

Hellenic-American Brotherhood. 

Hinode Kai (Imperial Japanese Peservists). 

Hinomaru Kai (Pising Sun Flag Society—a group of 
Japanese War Veterans), 

Hokubei Zaigo Shoke Dan (North 
Reserve Officers Association). 


(Deutsche- 


American 


Hollywood Writers Mobilization for Defense. 
Hungarian-American Council for Democracy. 
Hungarian Brotherhood. 
Independent Socialist League. 

Industrial Workers of the World. 

International Labor Defense. 

International Workers Order, its subdivisions, sub- 
sidiaries and affiliates. 

Japanese Association of America. 

Japanese Overseas Central Society (Kaigai Dobo 
Chuo Kai). 

Japanese Overseas Convention, Tokyo, Japan, 1940. 

Japanese Protective Association (Recruiting Organ- 
ization), 

Jefferson School of Social Science, New York City. 

Jewish Culture Society. 

Jewish People’s Committee. 

Jewish People’s Fraternal Order. 

Jikyoku Lin kai (The Committee for the Crisis). 

Joint Anti-Fascist Refugee Committee, 

Joint Council of Progressive Italian-Amerieans, Ine. 

Joseph Weydemeyer School of Social Science, St. 
Louis, Missouri. 

Kibei Seinen Kai (Association of U. S. citizens of 
Japanese ancestry who have returned to America 
after studying in Japan), 

Knights of the White Camellia, 

Ku Klux Klan. 

Kyffhaeuser, also known as Kyffhaeuser League 
(Kyffhaeuser Bund), Kyffhaeuser Fellowship 
(Ky ffhaeuser Kameradschaft). 

War Relief (Kyffhaeuser Krieghshilfs- 
werk). 

Labor Council for Negro Rights. 

Labor Research Association, Ine. 

Labor Youth League. 

League of American Writers. 

Lietor Society ((Italian Rlack Shirts). 

Macedonian-American People’s League. 

Mario Morgantini Cirele. 

Maritime Labor Committee to Defend Al Lannon. 

Massachusetts Minute Women for Peace. 

Maurice Braverman Defense Committee. 

Michigan Civil Rights Federation, 

Michigan School of Social Science. 

Nanka Teikoku Gunyudan (Jmperial Military 
Friends Group or Southern California War Vet- 
erans), 

National Association of Mexican Americans (also 
known as Asociacion Nacional Merico-Americana). 

National Blue Star Mothers of America (not to be 
confused with the Blue Star Mothers of America 
organized in February 1942). 

National Committee for the Defense of Political 
Prisoners. 

National Committee for Freedom of the Press. 

National Committee to Win the Peace 

National Conference on American Policy in China 
and the Far East (a Conference called hy the Com- 
mittee for a Democratic Far Eastern Policy). 

National Council of Americans of Croatian Descent. 

National Council of American-Soviet Friendship. 

National Federation for Constitutional Liberties, 

National Labor Conference for Peace. 

National Negro Congress. 

National Negro Labor Council. 

Nationalist Action Leagu>. 

Nationalist Party of Puerto Rico. 

Nature Friends of America (since 1935). 

Negro Labor Victory Committee. 

New Committee for Publications. 

Nichibei Kogyo Kaisha (The Creat Fujii Theatre). 

North American Committee to Aid Spanish Demoe- 
racy. 

North American Spanish Aid Committee. 

North Philadelphia Forum. 

Northwest Japanese Association. 

Ohio School of Social Sciences. 

Oklahoma Committee to Defend Political Prisoners. 

Original Southern Klans, Incorporated. 

Pacifie Northwest Labor School, Seattle, Washing- 
ton. 

Palo Alto Peace Club. 

rue de! Pueblo of Panama (operating in the Canal 

one). 

Peace Information Center. 

Peace Movement of Ethiopia, 

People’s Drama, Inc, 
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People’s Educational Association (Incorporated under 
name Los Angeles Educational Association, Inc.), 
also known as People’s Educational Center, 
People’s University, People’s School. 

People’s Institute of Applied Religion. 

People’s Radio Foundation, Inc. 

Philadelphia Labor Committee for Negro Rights. 

Philadelphia School of Social Science and Art. 

Photo League (New York City). 

Political Prisoners’ Welfare Committee. 

Polonia Society of the IWO. 

Progressive German-Americans, also known as Pro- 
gressive German-Americans of Chicago. 

Proletarian Party of America. 

Protestant War Veterans of the United States, Inc. 

Provisional Committee of Citizens for Peace, South- 
west Area. 

Puertorriquenos Unidos (Puerto Ricans United), 
uad City Committee for Peace. 
evolutionary Workers League. 

Romanian-A merican Fraternal Society. 

Russian American Society, Inc. 

Sakura Kai (Patriotic Society, or Cherry Association, 
composed of veterans of Russo-Japanese War). 

Samuel Adams School, Boston, Mass. 

Santa Barbara Peace Forum. 

Schappes Defense Committee. 

Schneiderman-Darcy Defense Committee. 

School of Jewish Studies, New York City. 

Seattle Labor School, Seattle, Washington. 

Serbian-A merican Fraternal Society. 

Serbian Vidovdan Council. 

Shinto Temples. 

Silver Shirt Legion of America. 

Slavic Council of Southern California. 

Slovak Workers Society. 

Slovenian-American National Council. 

Socialist Workers Party, including American Com- 
mittee for European Workers’ Relief. 


Socialist Youth League. 

Sokoku Kai (Fatherland Society). 

Southern Negro Youth Congress. 

Suiko Sha (Reserve Officers Association, Los Angeles). 

Tom Paine School of Social Science, Philadelphia, 
Pennsylvania. 

‘Tom Paine School of Westchester, New York. 

Tri-State Negro Trade Union Council. 

Ukranian-American Fraternal Union. 

Union of American Croatians. 

Union of New York Veterans. 

United American Spanish Aid Committee. 

United Committee of Jewish Societies and Lands- 
manschaft Federations, also known as Coordina- 
tion Committee of Jewish Landsmanschaften and 
Fraternal Organizations. 

United Committee of South Slavic Americans. 

United Harlem Tenants and Consumers Organiza- 


tion. 
United May Day Committee. 
United Negro and Allied Veterans of America. 
Veterans of the Abraham Lincoln Brigade. 
Voice of Freedom Committee. 
Walt Whitman School of Social Science, Newark, 
New Jersey. 
Washington Bookshop Association. 
Washington Committee to Defend the Bill of Rights. 
Washington Committee for Democratic Action. 
Washington Commonwealth Federation. 
Washington Pension Union. 
Wisconsin Conference on Social Legislation. 
Workers Alliance (since April 1936). 
Workers Party (including Socialist Youth League). 
Yiddisher Kultur Farband. 
Yugoslav-American Cooperative Home, Inc. 
Yugoslav Seamen's Club, Inc. 


Tue Appiti0ons To aND DELETIONS From THE ABOvE List Have 
BEEN BY SUBSEQUENT EXECUTIVE ORDEPS AND LETTEPs: 


II. DECLARATION. (Concealment of, misrepresentation as to, or failure to 


divulge in full, conduct or associations of the character set forth in the provisions at 
the time of execution of this certificate may constitute grounds for court martial, dis- 
charge, separation, or other disposition of personnel. Penalties for making a false 
statement may be very severe. If Federal Constitutional privilege against self- 
crimination, 7. e., the making of a statement which will expose you to criminal trial, 
is claimed about all or any part of any conduct, membership, or association in question, 
you may so claim under Remarks below, ‘‘Federal Constitutional privilege is claimed” 
or “Federal Constitutional privilege is claimed as to . . . ,” describing the specific 
part of any conduct, membership, or association about which claim is made.) 


CERTIFICATION 


I certify, as regards the standards of conduct, or membership in or association 
with, certain organizations, that: 

1. I have read the provisions applying to standards of conduct and membership 
in or association with certain organizations and I understand them. 

2. If I have engaged in any such conduct, I have so indicated the nature thereof 
under Remarks below. 

3. I have entered under Remarks below, the name(s) of the organization(s) 
from the above list of which I am or have been a member, or by which I am or 
have been employed, or which I have attended or been present at, or engaged in, 
organizational or social activities or activities which they sponsored, or for which 
I have sold, given away or distributed written, printed, or otherwise recorded 
matter published by them, or with which I have been identified or associated in 
some other manner. 

4. If I have not engaged in any such conduct, or have not been associated in 
any manner with listed organizations, or have never been a member or participated 
in the activities of any pro-communist, pro-Nazi, or pro-Fascist organizations 
in foreign countries, I have so indicated by writing “NONE” or “‘None to my 
knowledge” under Remarks below. 

5. I understand that if what I state below is found to be incorrect, incomplete, 
or misleading in any important particular, I may be subject to prosecution and 
punishment under the appropriate laws of the United States. 

6. I understand the meaning of the statements made in the certifications above. 
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Remarks (Use the space provided below and attach additional sheets, if necessary, 
for a full detailed statement. If associated with any of listed organizations, specify 
nature and extent of association with each including dates, places, and credentials 
now or formerly held). 


Typed full — making | water df | Signature of person making certification 


Given under my hand this day of 19 
at 


Typed name, grade and organization of witnessing officer | Signature of witnessing officer 


Mr. Manon. When does he sign this? Is that when he comes in, 
or later on? 

General Stoner. Apparently it is made on his application for a 
commission. 

General Asensto. It is. 

Mr. Manon. Then how did the Army get fouled up? 

General Asensto. I do not know, sir; but there is always a situation 
that can occur in view of the large numbers of personnel involved. 
Obviously any individual with true Communist leanings would not 
hesitate to sign such a statement even if it were false. Under those 
circumstances, while it may not be detected immediately it will 
probably be found out in a background investigation, although the 
individual may have been taken into the service at the time the investi- 
gation is completed. 

Mr. Manon. Well, as I understand it, in the case to which I have 
referred in the Army the man did not sign any such statement. 

General Asensio. I do not know what the Army procedures are, 
and I must make the qualification that I know that this applied to a 
particular form which integrated officers were required to sign at onc 
time. I believe that it is part and parcel of all of them now, but that 
would have to be checked. 


BACKGROUND INVESTIGATION 


Mr. Scrivner. Mr. Mahon, you have raised an interesting question. 
In connection with your question General Asensio has referred to a 
background investigation. 

What is that? What kind of a background investigation is there? 
We see that if some little 18- or 19-year-old girl from our hometown 
is going to get a job as a stenographer under civil service for the 
State Department or some other agency, they go out and they check 
all the neizhbors and they find out about her and her parents and her 
associates, where she went to school, where she went to church, and 
everything else. They go into that background thoroughly. She 
probably is just going to sit down in some office some place and type 
papers all day long, with no particular security involved. 

Now Mr. Mahon has raised a question about commissioned per- 
sonnel in the Air Force, all of whom are going to be in much more 
important positions than that. 

eneral AsENsIO. Yes, sir; that is recognized. It is for that reason 
that they do have background investigations comparable to the one 
you have mentioned. 
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Mr. Scrivner. When is that investigation made and how thorough 
is it? 

General Asensto, The investigation is very thorough. Initially it 
is not to be anticipated that people will be in positions where very 
high classifications of security will be involved. There are progressive 
stages of investigation or progessive degrees of investigation according 
to the classification to which the individual will have access, 

Mr. Manon. Who makes the investigation? When is it made? 
Give us plenty of background with respect to this question. 

General Asensto. I would like to invite the attention of the com- 
mittee to the fact that under the appropriation for contingencies we 
will cover in detail with General Carroll our requirement for funds for 
this particular purpose. 

Mr. Manon. It is possible for a man who is a Communist and who 
makes no false statement to become an officer in the Air Force? 

General AsENs10. Subject to verification, I really do not see how 
it would be possible. 

Mr. Manon. Getting away from officers, what about the enlisted 
men? Do we accept as an enlisted man in the Air Force a man who 
is a Communist? Do we try to find out whether or not he is a 
Communist or belongs to a subversive organization or the Com- 
munist Party? 

General Srone. Again subject to verification, it is my impression 
that a man who enlists in the Air Force signs a certificate that he 
has not been a member of or is not now a member of any organization 
which has as a part of its philosophy the overthrow of our Govern- 
ment. I would like to check that, however. 

Mr. Manon. If a man wants to evade service in the Air Force can 
he evade it by announcing that he has Communist leanings and while 
he is not a member of the party he wants to join at the first oppor- 
tunity, or something like that? 

General Srone. It is not a matter of evasion in the case of the Air 
Force, where we take volunteers only. Consequently he would be 
trying to get in rather than to stay out. 

Mr. Manon. Suppose that he is in the Air Force and he wants to 
get out. Suppose he decides that he has had a change of heart and 
now believes in communism. Will you let him out? 

General Svone. I think that would again have to be referred to 
General Carroll, sir. That is a little out of my field. I do not know 
how they deal with it. 

Mr. Manon. You are the top man in military personnel. I think 
it is something in which you ought to have a very considerable interest. 

General Stone. I certainly do. 

Mr. Manon. And a very considerable knowledge. 


STATEMENT RE LOYALTY 


General Stone. May I investigate the answer to your question and 
submit it for the record? 

Mr. Manon. Surely. Submit us the best statement you can for 
the record. 

(The information is as follows:) 
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LoYALTY 


1. All applicants for Regular and Reserve appointment and enlistment are 
required to sign the DD Form 98, “‘Loyalty Certificate for Personnel of the Armed 
Services” and DD Form 98a, ‘‘Consolidated List of Organizations Designated by 
the Attorney General Pursuant to Executive Order 9835’’, and read paragraphs 6 
and 7, AFR 35-62. Details are outlined below: 

a. At the time of entry into the advanced phase of AFROTC all students are 
required to sign the certificate contained in DD Form 68 (Under the revised 
directive it will be AFROTC Form 41) which states that the applicant is not now 
nor has he been a member of any foreign or domestic organization advocating 
subversive policy or seeking to alter the form of government of the United States 
by unconstitutional means. During final semester of AFROTC training, poten- 
tial graduates are required to submit an application for appointment. The allied 
papers to such application include the signed DD Form 98 and 98a. No overall 
security investigation program is conducted covering all AFROTC students 
during the time they are in school. If, however, during the time a student is 
enrolled in the school, information is received that he may be a security risk, an 
investigation is conducted by OSI with possible dismissal resulting thereform. 

b. Aviation cadets and officer candidate applicants, are required to submit 
DD Forms 98 and 98a at the time of application. The appropriate Commandant 
or school superintendent causes a National Agency check to be conducted on all 
aviation cadets as soon as the students are enrolled at a school. This National 
Agency check is completed prior to the date of appointment to commissioned 
status. In the event information is received indicating a student is a possible 
security risk the file is forwarded to Headquarters, USAF for a complete investiga- 
tion and decision. 

:. Applicants for direct appointment as Air Force Reserve officers including 
members of the medical profession, Judge Advocate , and Chaplains must submit 
the DD Forms 98 and 98a along with the application. No investigation is con- 
ducted prior to the time of appointment, except if an individual indicates member- 
ship with one of the organizations listed in the DD Form 98a or refuses to sign the 
forms. In this case an investigation is initiated after which a decision is rendered. 
Applicants for integration into the Regular establishment are required to submit 
the DD Forms 98 and 98a at the time of application. Officers selected for regular 
appointments are required to submit new DD Forms 98 and 98a after integration 
into the Regular establishment. All of these officers are given a National Security 
check as soon as they approach duties requiring them to handle matters classified 
SECRET. The Assistant Secretary of the Air Force has directed that a study be 
made to determine whether the loyalty examination can be made prior to their 
receiving a commission. 

d. At the time of entry into Annapolis, Navy Academy students are required 
to execute DD Forms 98 and 98a. During the first part of the senior year, mid- 
shipmen are subject to a complete background investigation. Graduates allo- 
cated to the Air Force are required to complete Forms 98 and 98a prior to execut- 
ing an oath of office evidencing acceptance of commission. West Point students 
are required to sign a TAG Form 051 in which Item 11 includes a statement that 
the applicant is not now, or ever has been a member of a subversive organization. 
After entry into West Point investigations are conducted so that by the end of the 
third year students are cleared for access to secret material. Graduates of the 
United States Military Academy allocated to the Air Force are required to gxecute 
DD Forms 98 and 98a prior to accomplishing an oath of office evidencing accep- 
tance of a Regular Air Force commission. 

e. Applicants for enlistment with the Air Force are required to sign a DD Form 
98 and 8a, ‘‘Loyalty Certificate for Personnel of the Armed Forces.”’ Applicants 
who refuse to sign these certificates for any reason are not enlisted. Applicants 
who admit membership at any time in any of the organizations listed on 
DD Form 98a are not enlisted until a complete investigation has been made to 
determine their acceptability to the Air Force. Applicants who admit any 
disloyal or subversive activity are not enlisted. 

2. a. The Directorate of Personnel Procurement and Training, Headquarters, 
USAF, is responsible for processing and disapproving cases involving failure to 
sign DD Forms 98 and 98a. In these cases, the individual is neither commis- 
sioned, called to active duty, nor enlisted. 

b. If the Forms 98 and 98a are executed and there is stil! reason to question 
whether the individuals are security risks, the Directorate of Personnel Procure- 
ment and Training refers the file to the Directorate of Special Investigations, 
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1G, Counter Intelligence Division for review and recommendations. When the 

file is returned with recommendations, it is referred to Military Personnel Security 

Committee for review and recommendations. Upon return of the file to the 

sprang of Personnel Procurement and Training, either one of two things 

appen: 

= (1) If the Security Committee indicates that an applicant does not appear 

to be a security risk, the application and file is forwarded to the Secretary 

of the Air Force with the recommendation that the individual be enlisted or 
appointed. The Secretary is the final authority for review and decision. 

OR (2) If the Reeords Review Board indicates the applicant to be a possible 

security risk, the application is returned to the applicant not favorably 

considered for appointment or enlistment. 


LOYALTY 


In connection with evasion of service, the main problem arises in connection 
with inductees. In the Air Force, the only inductees are doctors and dentists 
brought into the service under Public Law 779 (81st Congress). Prior to March 
18, 1954, such persons could not evade service by casting doubt on their own 
loyalty. They were not permitted to serve as officers; they were inducted in an 
enlisted status to fulfill their service obligation pending further investigation: 
The commander of the organization to which the enlisted man was assigned was 
advised of the circumstances. The individual was not authorized access to clas- 
sified material and was not assigned to sensitive duties. 

If the investigation disclosed sufficient evidence and continued service was 
yrs not in the best interests of the Air Force, the member was processed for 

ischarge. 

Since March 18, 1954, and until further notice pending action by the Congress 
on a Department of Defense recommendation (8. 3096), no physician or dentist. 
who has been called to duty under Public Law 779 (81st Congress) and who has 
been denied a commission shall be inducted into the service as an enlisted man. 
He must qualify under the prescribed standards for security and loyalty. 

As regards obtaining a discharge from the service by means of casting doubt 
on one’s own loyalty, those who have good and sufficient reason to get out of the 
service may do so without resorting to this self-incriminating tactic. Those who 
do avail themselves of this questionable method will be considered suspect and 
will be investigated while being denied positions of trust. If the results of the 
investigation justify such action, the individual will be processed for discharge. 


Mr. Manon. It does seem to me that if a man claiming to be a 
Communist can avoid military service it is a problem. By the same 
token, if you have a man who is a member of the Communist Party 
or who might be disloyal it would be bad to have him in the service. 
It is kind of a difficult situation. 

Mr. Scrivner. I do not know whether you read this decision or 
not, recently, where there was a case in the Army of an officer who 
was a doctor who had made statements which indicated some sub- 
versive background. They would not accept him as an officer, and 
drafted him as an enlisted man. He went to court and the United 
States district court said in so many words that even if he is a Com- 
munist if he is taken into the service he must be taken in as an officer 
and not under selective service as an enlisted man. So there the 
services are upon another horn of the dilemma. The court says: 

Even it he says he has these leanings if you are going to take him in as a doctor 
or a dentist you have to take him in as a commissioned officer. 

Mr. Manon. I raise these questions because I think we ought to 
be constantly on the alert—certainly this committee has sought to be 
in years past constantly on the alert—to have the finest type of men 
possible in the armed services and in the Air Force. raise the 
question because it is an important question and because I think the 
record ought to show us what the facts are; and in order to remind the 
Air Force of the seriousness of this problem. 7h 
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I do not want to wake up some morning and read a headline about 
a lot of subversives in the Air Force. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Manon. I just want to say that I do not think this problem 
should be underestimated by the Air Force. I hope the Secretary and 
the chief people in the Air Force are giving this matter consideration. 
We have talked about it on and off the record for years, but it has 
taken on added significance in recent weeks. 

Mr. Gituerre. I can assure you they are giving it a great deal of 
consideration, and very serious consideration. 


InspEcTOR GENERAL PERSONNEL 


Mr. Scrivner. General Asensio, at the earliest opportunity I wish 
you would furnish the committee with a statement of the number of 
officers, enlisted men, and civilians assigned to and working under 
the Inspector General. 

General Very well, sir. 

(The information is as follows:) 


1. As of March 4, 1954, the following personnel were assigned to the Inspector 
General: 


Airmen 


The 1002d Inspector General Group consists of the Office of the Deputy 
Inspector General, Directorates of Readiness and Materiel, Procurement Inspec- 
tion, and Flight Safety Research. These units perform the following functions: 

(a) Readiness and Materiel Inspection—Report on the combat effectiveness 
and efficiency of combat units. Determine the ability of support organizations to 
perform their missions. Recommend methods and measures to increase effective- 
ness and efficiency of all Air Force units. 

(b) Procurement Inspection—Report on the effectiveness and efficiency of 
major procurement activities. Report on the state of certain major procurement 
programs. 

(c) Flight Safety Research_—Investigate and analyze aircraft accidents to deter- 
mine methods to prevent such accidents. 

3. Two thousand, two bundred ninety-one were assigned to the 1005th Special 
Investigations Group, distributed as follows: 


The total listed above includes 204 officers, 302 airmen, and 282 civilians located 
in the Washington area. The remaining personnel are located in districts 
throughout the United States and in two Territorial districts, namely Puerto 
Rico and Hawaii. The 1005th IG Group with headquarters in Washington, D. 
C., consists of the Directorate of Special Investigations and the Air Provost 
Marshal. This organization performs the following functions: 

(a) Security policy and special investigations.—Kstablish security policies for 
USAF. Conduct criminal and personnel background investigations. Conduct 
counterintelligence operations. 


2. Of the total, 799 were assigned to the 1002d Inspector General Group, 

Norton Air Force Base, Calif., divided into the following categories: 
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(b) Provost Marshal staff activities —Establish policies and procedures for 
enforcement of Air Force security directives. Exercise staff supervision of air 
police, confinement and rehabilitation of prisoners, maintenance of discipline 
and censorship. 

4. The remaining 130 people are assigned to the Office of the Inspector General 
and Directorate of Inspection Services, located in Washington, D. C., and are 
divided as follows: 


The Office of the Inspector General and Directorate of Inspection Services 
perform the following functions: 

(a) Exercise staff supervision over and establish policies, standards, and 
procedures relative to inspection, investigation, flight safety, and security activ- 
ities. 

(b) Analyze reports of inspection, investigation, and aircraft accidents. 

(c) Provide for administration, management, direction, and control over the 
Inspector General organization. 

Mr. Scrivner. The committee wil adjourn until 10 o'clock 
tomorrow morning. 


Turspay, Marcu 16, 1954. 
RESERVE PERSONNEL REQUIREMENTS 


WITNESSES 


BRIG. GEN. W. S. STONE, DEPUTY DIRECTOR OF PERSONNEL 
PLANNING, DEPUTY CHIEF OF STAFF, PERSONNEL 

MAJ. GEN. M. J. ASENSIO, DIRECTOR OF BUDGET, DEPUTY CHIEF 
OF STAFF, COMPTROLLER 

HERBERT SUFIT, CHIEF, RESERVE AND CONTINGENCIES BRANCH, 
MILITARY REQUIREMENTS AND CONSTRUCTION DIVISION, 
DIRECTORATE OF BUDGET, DCS/COMPTROLLER 

COL. EDWIN C. AMBROSEN, DEPUTY FOR RESERVE FORCES PROJ- 
ECTS, OFFICE OF THE ASSISTANT FOR PROGRAMING, DEPUTY 
CHIEF OF STAFF, OPERATIONS 

LT. COL. JOHN D. MORGAN, CHIEF, BUDGET BRANCH, BUDGET 
AND LEGISLATIVE DIVISION, DIRECTORATE OF PERSONNEL 
PLANNING, DCS/PERSONNEL 

LT. COL. AUBREY J. BOUCK, EXECUTIVE OFFICER, PLANS AND 
PROGRAMS DIVISION, DIRECTORATE OF PERSONNEL PLANNING, 
DCS/PERSONNEL 


Amounts available for obligation 


1953 actual | 1954 estimate | 1955 estimate 

Appropriation or estimate. $26, 196,000 | $14,900,000 | $28,000, 000 

Reimbursements from other 1,361 | 
Total available for obligation -_..........-.-.-.-.------- , 638, 839 29, 194, 250 28, 000, 000 
Unobligated balance, estimated —4,705 | —4,340,000 
Obligations incurred 21, 339, 888 24, 854, 250 28, 000, 000: 
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Obligations by activities 


| | | 
Description | 1953 actual | 1954estimate | 1955 estimate 


1. Pay and allowances, Air Force Reserve and Air Force Re- 
2. Travel, Air Force Reserve and Air Force Reserve Officers’ | | 
Training Corps—training duty. ...............--...---- 1, 153, 643 1, 922, 000 | 
.| 274, 346 | 718, 000 | 


| 
Direct Obligations | 
| 


Total direct obligations . 21, 338, 527 
| 
Obligations Payable Out of Reimbursements From Other } 
Accounts 
4. Individual clothing 


Obligations incurred | 21,339,888 | 24,854, 250 


Obligations by objects 


Object classification 


Personal services: Military..............-......---...-.--| $14,883,537 | $18, 763,250 
Supplies and materials__......-._.._- = 5, 301, 347 4, 169, 000 | 


Obligations Payable Out of Reimbursements From 
her Accounts 


Supplies and : 1, 361 | 


Obligations incurred. dat 21, 339, 888 24, 


Analysis of erpenditures 


Unliquidated obligations, start of year__--- nat | $5, 209, 193 $1, 8: 
Adjustment in obligations of prior years } 
Obligations incurred during the year__-------- | 21,339, 888 


26, 549, 081 26, 957, 25 
Deduct: } 
Adjustment in obligations of prior years-__- | 241, 386 
Reimbursements. = 1, 361 | 
Unliquidated obligations, end of year -_- | 1,830, 725 6, 957, 2 


24, 475, 609 20, 000, 000 


Expenditures are distributed as follows: | 
Out of current authorizations 
Out of prior authorizations. . 


| 
‘ 8, 000, 000 | 
24, 475, 609 { 000000 | 


21, 338,527 | 24, 854, 250 | 


$21, 511, 000 


1, 751, 000 
708, 000 
4, 030, 000 


24, 854, 250 28, 000, 000 


1953 actual | 1954 estimate | 1955 estimate 


Direct Obligations | | 


$21, 511, 000 
1, 751, 000 
4, 738, 000 


28, 000, 000 


28, 000, 000 


957, 246 


28, 000, 000 


34, 957, 246 


9, 957, 246 
25, 000, 000 


20, 000, 000 
5, 000, 000 


OBLIGATIONS 


Mr. Scrivner. The committee will come to order. We will now 


take up the reserve personnel requirements. 


28,000,000 
01 
02 
08 
| 1953 actual | 1954 estimate | 1955 estimate 
0 | 
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General Asensio. Our witness for this appropriation is Brig. Gen. 
William S. Stone, office of the Deputy Chief of Staff, Personnel, Head- 
quarters United States Air Force. 

General Stone has a prepared statement. 

Mr. Scrivner. Before the general starts his statement, it might be 
well to insert the summary of obligations which are set up in a little 
different form from the figures already shown. We will insert in 
addition thereto information contained in the tables appearing in 
mere justifications before us. We will insert pages 7-23 and 7-2 
and 7-3. 

(The pages referred to are as follows:) 


Summary of obligations by program 


Title 1953 actual | 1954 estimate | 1955 estimate 
Number 
(1) (2) (3) (4) 

DIRECT OBLIGATIONS | 

520 | Pay and allowances, Air Force Reserve and Air 
Force ROTC __. $15, 042, 537 $18, 604, 000 $21, 511, 000 

540 | Travel, Air Force Reserve and Air Force ROTC— | 
1, 202, 643 1, 873, 000 1,751, 000 
560 | Individual clothing... ___. davecbeaesinateiekestaee 5, 127, 001 3, 351, 000 4, 030, 000 
aaa Total program year requirements -__-_____-- 21, 772, 527 24, 420, 000 28, 000, 000 

Prior year program to be obligated in fiscal year 
Deduct: Obligations to be incurred in fiscal year 
Total direct obligations. .................... 21, 338, 527 24, 854, 000 28, 000, 000 
Total reimbursable obligations..........._.- 1, 361 0 0 
Total obligations...............--.------ _....| 21,339,888 | 24,854,000 | 28, 000, 000 


DEPARTMENT OF THE AIR FoRCE 
PROGRAM AND PERFORMANCE STATEMENT 


The United States Air Force Reserve long-range program is designed to provide 
trained units to supplement Regular Air Force units and trained individuals to 
augment Regular Air Force organizations and activities consistent with mobiliza- 
tion requirements. The Air Force Reserve Officers Training Corps program is 
designed to produce qualified junior officers for the Regular Air Foree and the 
Air Force Reserve with particular emphasis on the flying aspect of the Air Force 
requirement for junior officers, 


Reserve personnel strength 


| 
1953 actual | 1953 actual | 1954 planned | 1955 planned 
(beginning) (end) (end) (end) 
4, 888 7,519 11,000 14, 500 
4, 335 6, 214 11, 400 21, 000 


9,228 | 18,733 | 22, 400 35, 500 
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The program is based on 48 paid drills for personnel assigned to Reserve flying 
training wings and Air Reserve combat support training wings, 24 paid drills 
for specialist training personnel and 12 paid drills for mobilization assignees with 
strengths as follows: 


} Beginning Ending | Average 
strength | strength | strength 
48 paid drill category: 
Enlisted _ 10, 000 17, 800 13, 899 
24 paid drill category: | 
Officers 3, 000 5, 080 4,040 
Enlisted __ ae 1, 200 3, 000 | 2, 100 
12 paid drill category: 
Officers 12, 850 13, 309 13, 079 
Total: | 


GENERAL STATEMENT 


Mr. Scrivner. You may proceed, General Stone. 
General Stone. Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, 
this presentation is divided into two parts the Air Force Reserve and 


the Air Force ROTC. I shall discuss the Air Force Reserve first. 


AIR FORCE RESERVE 


The Air Force Reserve is an essential part of the total airpower of 
the Nation. Its mission is to provide trained units and personnel to 
expand the active force. The Air Force Reserve program before you 
today is designed to provide the means and the flexibility for accom- 
plishing this mission. 

Last year we were proud to review for you some of the individual 
and unit achievements of the Reserve. As an indication of the im- 
portance of the citizen soldier and the Air Force’s desire to improve 
upon the training program offered him, a Board under the leadership 
of Lt. Gen. Leon W. Johnson, Commanding General, Continental Air 
Command, was established to review the entire program and recom- 
mend changes whereby improvements could be made. All major 
recommendations of this Board have been approved and are in the 
process of implementation within the Air Force. As a further indica- 
tion of the interest taken in the Reserve program by our Chief of 
Staff, General Twining, the officer within the Air Staff who is respon- 
sible for guiding Reserve matters has been given direct access to the 
Chief of Staff. 

At the present time, 80 percent of the Air Force officers on active 
duty are Reserve officers. These men have become completely 
integrated in the active force. It is quite apparent that the Air Force 
could not achieve its current mission without them. Their ability 
to perform satisfactorily on active duty will be sustained by the 
training program made available to them should they leave the active 
establishment. 
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The Air Force Reserve training program for fiscal year 1955 pro- 
vides for the training of a total of 14,500 officers and 21,000 airmen in 
the paid program elements. During the same period, an additional 
84,800 will receive training in the volunteer or nonpaid program ele- 
ments. The money expended will provide the following pilot re- 
sources: 2,540 pilots distributed in the unit training program and 
1,200 additional pilots in the mobilization assignee program. The 
fiscal year 1955 paid Reserve personnel program will cost $16,251,000 
excluding the Air Foree ROTC. Our progress toward the long-range 
objective is best shown by the following table: 


Long range | End fiscal year, | End fiscal year, | End fiscal year, 
| 1953 1954 1955 


objective 


lunits| Personnel Units) Personnel Units| Personnel Units) Personnel 


Tactical wings 


23 | 13, 800 21, 200 
Replacement training squadrons____- 


200 

Support units... | f 2, 350 


24 42, 150 23 8, 400 


From the above table it can be seen that the Air Force is making 
steady progress and overcoming prior manning deficiencies. 

The unit training program of the Air Force Reserve for fiscal year 
1955 provides for both tactical and support units. The tactical units 
are: 9 troop-carrier wings; 7 fighter-bomber wings; 2 tactical-recon- 
naissance wings; and 6 pilot-training wings, and 46 replacement-train- 
ing squadrons. Support units are: 2 air-depot wings; 9 aerial-port 
operations squadrons, and 7 airways- and air-communications-service 
units. All of the units I have just mentioned have been earmarked 
for a major command in the active foree with which they will serve 
in the event of mobilization. This establishes a definite relationship 
between the individual undergoing training, his Reserve unit, and his 
active duty command. It also fosters the command’s interest in the 
training of the unit and enables them to participate more actively 
in such training. 

The training program for these units will require the use of 50 
installations. On 30 of them Reserve flying training will be conducted. 

The unit training elements will be supported in fiscal year 1955 by 
479 reciprocating engine and 277 jet-type aircraft, a total increase of 
287 over fiscal year 1954. 

The unit program provides for the training of 23,761 reservists. 
5,961 of these are officers and 17,800 are airmen. Within the officer 
total, 2,540 are pilots. 

Every unit in the program will train as a working organization and 
will participate in 48 inactive duty training periods for the year. In 
addition each unit will serve on active duty for training for 15 con- 
secutive days within the year. 

The individual training of reservists who are not affiliated with 
tactical or support Reserve units will be accomplished through the 
medium of 85 Air Reserve training centers Germnatks specialist Reserve 
training centers and Volunteer Air Reserve training units), the mobil- 
ization-assigument program, the mobilization designation program, 
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the scheols program, and the extension ccurse institute. The training 
facilities to be used at the Air Reserve training centers will be either 
leased or used jointly with the other services. They will not necessarily 
be located at flying fields. Training will be accomplished primarily in 
classrooms and shops. Lnostructors will generally be military persennel 
supplemented where necessary by qualified civilian instructors. Ir 
those instances where it is determined that more effective and more 
economical training can be given through the use of civilian contract 
schools, this procedure will be adopted as has been done in the past. 

The Air Reserve training centers will provide for the training of 
5,080 officers and 3,000 airmen in a pay status, each of whom is 
authorized 24 paid inactive drills and 15 days’ active duty oer year. 

The mobilization assignment designation program is supported by 
the active establishment commands to which the reservist is a mobiliza- 
tion assignee or designee. 

The mobilization assignee program provides for the training of 3,459 
officers and 200 airmen who are required to participate in 24 inactive 
duty drills and 15 days’ active duty per year. Of this, 12 of the 
inactive duty drills and all 15 days’ active duty per vear are in a pay 
status. These reservists are assigned a specific job which they will 
fill in the event of mobilization. 

A mobilization designee is a reservist Whose past military experience 
or present civilian occupation is so comparable to the military assign- 
ment which he will occupy in the event of mobilization that he may 
fill that position with the minimum amount of training. Selected 
mobilization designees may perform 15 days’ active duty on-the-job 
training in a pay status. They must also accomplish inactive duty 
training in a nonpay status in order to maintain familiarity with 
military procedures. 

The schools program provides for the training of 2,682 officers and 
468 airmen in a pay status. 

The extension course institute program provides for the training 
of 27,010 officers and 9,990 airmen in a nonpay status. No funds for 
this training are requested in this appropriation. 

The total individual training program provides for the training of 
96,550 officers and airmen. 

The personnel strengths upon which the dollar requirements for 
this training program are based were arrived at in consideration of 
the experience during fiscal year 1953, and to date in fiscal year 1954, 
as well as the following new conditions: 

First, authority has been granted by the Secretary of Defense for 
the payment of selected volunteer reservists with standby obligations. 
Selections in this category will be based on skill and grade require- 
ments and on the availability of the individuals for active service 
when required. 

Second, authority has been granted for the recruitment directly 
from civil life into the Reserve of 14,000 nonprior-service-enlisted 
personnel. 

During fiscal year 1955 the major source of procurement of officers 
who will participate continues to be from the present nonparticipating 
Reserve pool, although the first significant gain of officers with obli- 
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gated Reserve service under Public Law 51, 82d Congress, will be 
experienced during that fiscal year. 

During the latter half of fiscal year 1954 and throughout fiscal year 
1955, the paid airmen portion of the Reserve will be increased mate- 
rially by the recruitment of 7,500 nonprior-service enlistees in the 
Reserve training wings. These, together with those who will affiliate 
upon release from active duty, including those with no further obli- 
gated Reserve service, will produce the greatest gains to the airmer 
strength, 

AIR FORCE ROTC 


As a result of the revised wing objectives and associated officer re- 
quirements which have been announced at various times since May 
1953, the ROTC program has experienced several modifications. The 
reorientation of the program has affected the numbers enrolled, the 
numbers who will be graduated and the numbers who will be com- 
missioned for active duty as officers. The program has been revised 
predominantly toward meeting flying officer requirements. Enroll- 
ments in the advanced course will provide flexibility in meeting changes 
in the projected active force requirements. The program will also 
provide a flow of junior officers into the Reserve. The number in the 
basic course has been adjusted downward slightly to reflect realistic 
capabilities under the reoriented program, but remains close to pre- 
viously established levels. A broad basic enrollment is essential if 
the Air Force is to have adequate numbers of qualified and motivated 
flying training applicants. 

Enrollment in the advanced course has been set at levels which will 
produce a number of qualified graduates over and above those to be 
commissioned and ordered to duty upon graduation. These individ- 
uals will be trained against reserve force requirements for younger 
officers. They will be given certificates of completion upon gradua- 
tion which will entitle them to a Reserve commission upon completion 
of their selective service obligation in an enlisted or selectee status. 
They will be authorized to enlist in the Air Force for 2 years if they so 
desire. 

This plan offers the following advantages: 

1. It provides for flexibility or year-to-year control of the produc- 
tion. 

2. It affords an element of competition for the limited active duty 
spaces and enhances our capability for attracting qualified and moti- 
vated flight training applicants. 

3. It retains an acceptable base for expansion in the event of emerg- 
ency or increased requirements of the active force. 

The fiscal year 1955 enrollments are broken down in the appendix 
to this statement. The estimated cost of this program for fiscal year 
1955 is $11,749,000. 

The fiscal year 1955 military personnel program provides for 6,750 
ROTC graduates to enter flying training. At the time the budget 
was prepared this was the best estimate of the Air Force capability 
to procure flight motivated and qualified applicants from ROTC. 
It now appears that approximately 7,000 graduates will enter pilot 
and observer training and it is possible that more officers from this 
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category will be available. In the event that additional college- 
trained men are available, the number of aviation cadets programed, 
who are now eligible upon completion of high school, will be corre- 
spondingly reduced. In addition, approximately 1,000 graduates will 
be commissioned and called to duty primarily for technical specialists. 
About 395 veterans will also be commissioned; however, since most 
of them have completed at least 2 years of service they will not be 
called to active duty unless they apply for flying training or are 
required to fill critical nonrated shortages. 

In summary, the Air Force recognizes its Reserve as being essential 
in the event of an emergency and is taking steps to enhance the 
attractiveness of the program made available to our Reserve mem- 
bers. The responsibility for the development of the Reserve forces as a 
part of the integrated airpower of the Nation has been placed upon 
the air staff agencies who are responsible for developing the active 
Air Force structure. Considerable emphasis is currently being placed 
on the improvement of the Reserve program. Although the AFROTC 
program has gone through a somewhat turbulent period of readjust- 
ment we believe we are now in a position which will provide for 
maximum stability. 

APPENDIX 
ROTC enrollment for fiscal year 1955 


| 
Beginning 
| 


Air science: 
I 55, 000 
35, 600 
14, 150 
10, 970 


124, 740 115, 720 


Nortre.—Summer camp, 13,300, 


Mr. Scrivner. Is the General Johnson to whom you refer the one 
from Kansas who received the Congressional Medal of Honor? 
General Stone. He is a Congressional Medal of Honor holder for the 
Ploesti raid. 
Masor RECOMMENDATIONS 


Mr. Scrivner. I notice that you say in your statement the major 
recommendations have been approved and are in the process of 
implementation. 

What are some of those recommendations and how far along are 
they? 

Colonel Bouck. There were 23 recommendations. 

Mr. Scrivner. What are your major ones? 


ASSISTANT CHIEF OF STAFF FOR RESERVE FORCES 


Colonel Bouck. The major recommendation was the creation of the 
Office of Assistant Chief of Staff for Reserve Forces, which has been 
approved and implemented by General Orders on the 9th of October. 

Mr. Scrivner. How is that going to help things? Quite frankly, 
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as you recall from the discussion last year, we are not too well pleased 
with the situation as it now faces us in relation to the Reserves, not 
only of the Air Force but of all the services. 

How is that going to help now? 

Colonel Bouck. This emphasizes the importance that the Chief 
of Staff is placing upon reserve implementation in the current program 
by giving the responsibility for the development and monitoring of 
that program to his assistant. The assistant has direct access to the 
Chief of Staff, and also sits in as a member of the Air Council, which 
is the board of governors, so to speak, for the implementation of the 
program. 

Mr. Scrivner. Is this officer Regular Air or Reserve? 

Colonel Bouck. The Assistant Chief of Staff for Reserve Forces 
is a Regular Air officer and the assistant is a Reserve officer. 

Mr. Scrivner. What is your next recommendation? 


SHIFT IN LOCATION 


Colonel Bouck. In addition, the recommendation was made by the 
Reserve Forces Review Board that certain of the loations where 
there was community animosity toward flying be relocated and the 
wing concept be abandoned in those places and separate squadrons 
be established where the communities were happy to receive these 
wings. Several additional squadrons are so scheduled in the fiscal 
vear 1954 and fiscal year 1955—four in fact. 

Mr. Scrivner. How is that going to overcome local animosity? 

Colonel Bouck. It will take flying out of the areas where there is 
objection and put it in areas where the communities are happy to 
receive it. 

Mr. Scrivner. Let us have another one. 

Colonel Bouck. The Air Force takes advantage of the Air National 
Guard capability to expand its tactical squadron structure. ‘Twelve 
additional fighter-bomber squadrons were programed, and they were 
included in the Air National Guard’s budget presentation, but this 
provision was delayed for an additional year. It is expected we will 
be able to implement this recommendation in 1956. 


AIR RESERVE CENTERS 


Another important one is that the functions of the present districts— 
the five experimental districts—and the specialist training centers 
be merged into Air Reserve centers. 

Mr. Scrivner. How is that going to help the Reserve program? 

Colonel Bouck. This will place administrative counseling services 
and assignment services much closer to many more reservists. During 
the last quarter of this year, fiscal year 1954, 30 additional centers, 
with some administrative responsibility, will be activited. The 20 
former specialist training centers that we have at this time will be 
given the additional function of servicing all the reservists in their 
geographical areas. This will improve the relationship between the 
reservists and the active force. 
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LONG-RANGE CONSTRUCTION PROGRAM 


Another important recommendation is, since a portion of our 
problem is facilities, that the construction program be reviewed and 
a new long-range construction program, taking into consideration 
the other recommendations of the board, be approved. 

This committee was appointed promptly and has almost completed 
its studies now. We expect a report from them with the new long- 
range construction facilities program between the 15th and the end of 
this month. 

RECOMMENDATIONS NOT APPROVED 


There are only 2 of the 23 recommendations that were not approved. 

One recommendation not approved was that responsibility for the 
ROTC program be returned to the Continental Air Command. 

Mr. Scrivner. I suppose it does not make a lot of difference what 
command it is in. 

Colonel Bouck. The second was that we place tactical squadrons 
directly on Air Defense Command bases. This program was tried 
and found to be unsuccessful prior to Korea, and we felt that we 
should not go back to it. 


ATTITUDE TOWARD RESERVE OFFICERS 


Mr. Scrivner. I am a little disappointed in what you have told 
us up to now because I have been listening for one of the best changes 
that could be made, and that would be the attitude of the Air Force 
toward its Reserve officers. The General has said in hislstatement that 
80 percent of the Air Force are Reserve officers. If you do not have 
the support of the Reserve officers, you are going to be in a bad way. 
A more realistic attitude toward them is going to solve a lot of your 
problems. | am sorry that it was not suggested. 

Colonel Bouck. It is an oversight on my part, perhaps. 

Mr. Scrivner. Perhaps you do not classify the importance. From 
all that I have heard—and I have heard quite a bit—that is probably 
one of the biggest weaknesses in the entire Reserve program—the 
attitude of the Regular toward Reserve officers on duty, whether it is 
for 2 years, 4 years, or a longer period of time. 

General Stone. I would like to quote just an excerpt from a letter 
that the Deputy Chief of Staff, Personnel, sent out to all the com- 
manders in the active establishment: 

It is therefore desired that special emphasis be placed on the recruitment of 
selected individuals to fill the mobilization positions now authorized your com- 
mand. 

That is merely a sample of the type of correspondence that is going 
out from the headquarters. 

Mr. Scrivner. Correspondence will not do the job. There has 
to be a complete change in the attitude. When the chips are down 
you have to have them in war and times of semipeace such as we have 
now. If they do not get the breaks that they deserve now you are 
not going to have them later on. 

There are quite a few of them that have had their heart and soul 
in this program; that have made very great personal sacrifices to par- 
ticipate in the Reserve program and make themselves available for 
service, but a large portion of them are getting pretty well fed up. 
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General Stoner. I think it is indicative of the attitude of the re- 
servists that in the last 3 months the increase in our Reserve program 
has been significant. Both officers and airmen have joined the 
Reserve program in greater numbers in the last 3 months than in 
previous months. I believe that it indicated a reflection of the em- 
phasis which the active establishment is putting upon the Reserve 
program at the present time. 

Mr. Scrivner. You can get great results if the attitude is better 
toward them. 

General Stone. I am sure that General Twining is cognizant of 
that. He has issued specific instructions to his staff that they do 
their utmost in regard to making the Reserve program better and 
more attractive. 

Mr. Scrivner. Well, let us get to those in the service. We see so 
many times where one is perfectly competent—either that, or he 
should not have been retained in the service as long as he has. It 
looks from the situation that exists as though he is about ready to 
step into a job of greater responsibility, when, wham, he does not get 
it. Some Regular Air Force officer is moved in. The reservist still 
sits where he was. It is just not giving them a fair shake. You 
say in your statement that it is quite apparent that the Air Force 
could not achieve its current mission without them. If you have to 
have them, the treatment and the attitude should be the type that 
would encourage rather than discourage the Reserve officers, and 
80 percent of them compose the officer strength of the Air Force. 

General Sroner. I feel sure, although I do not have the statistics 
available as to the number of reservists versus the number of Regulars 
in positions of responsibility—and I assume the rank the individual 
holds is an indication of the responsibilities that he has 

Mr. Scrivner. I have seen some strange figures. 

General Stonn. They are on a comparable basis. 


PROMOTION OF RESERVE AND REGULAR OFFICERS 


Colonel Bouck. I have some data on promotions. During the 
fiscal year 1953, 7,327 Reserve officers were promoted. 

Mr. Scrivner. And how many Regular officers? 

Colonel Bouck. I do not have the comparative figure. <A state- 
ment can be furnished. 

(The information is as follows:) 


TreMPoRARY PrRoMoTIONs, RESERVE Vv. REGULAR 


Thus far in fiseal year 1954 promotions resulting from selection board action 
have been approved only insofar as promotions to captain and major are concerned. 
These promotions total 6,496. They are analyzed as follows: 


Number Percent of Number Percent 

eligible eligibles Selected | selected 
3, 868 12.4 937 14.4 
Reserve 27, 359 87.6 5, 559 85.6 
| 31, 227 100.0 | 6, 496 100.0 
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Comparable figures for the entire fiscal year 1953 are as follows: 


Percent | Percent 
Reserve officers , -..---| 39, 326 7, 327 | 88.8 


A comparison of the 2 years’ experience indicates that, from the standpoint of 
the Reserve officer, an improvement in fiscal vear 1954 has been made in the rela- 
tive percentage of Reserve officers promoted to the number of Reserve officers 
who were eligible. It further indicates: 

(a) That the effectiveness report files on Reserve officers who were recalled 
subsequent to Korea are giving a fuller picture of the officers concerned, and 

(b) The promotion regulation put into effect in fiscal year 1954 reflects General 
Twining’s desire that full support be given to the Reserve element of the force. 

In subsequent months during this fiscal year, additional promotions will be ap- 
proved to the grades of lieutenant colonel and colonel. The percentage of Re- 
serve officers selected will probably not be as nearly coincident with the percentage 
of Reserve officers eligible because: 

(a) The Regular officers in the zone of consideration for these grades are largely 
Regular officers who were integrated from the ranks of the Reserves shortly after 
World War II. The selection procedures employed in the integration had the 
effect of placing the more select group of contemporary Reserve officers who 
applied for Regular commissions into the Regular category. 

(b) Since generally the same officers who competed for Regular commissions 
are now competing with each other for promotion, it is natural that the pre- 
selection indicated above will be reflected in effectiveness reports and the pro- 
motion results. 

Mr. Scrivner. I think that all of you around the table understand 
what I am talking about and I do not care to belabor the point further. 

On page 3 of your statement you have set out a table, and in the 
first column you have fiscal year 1955 objectives. You set out the 
number of units and the number of personnel. 

Over in the righthand column you have end fiscal year 1955 and 
the units of personnel. 

Now, what does the first column mean? 

General Strong. Sir, in 1951 there was a board appointed, headed 
by General Smith, which recommended that the long-range objective 
of the Reserve forces be approximately those indicated in the first 
column. However, the righthand column indicates a reasonable 
capability toward that long-range objective. 

Mr. Scrivner. When you compare the objectives set up and what 
you expect to accomplish, the figures themselves would bear some 
proof of the truth of some of the observations that I have been 
making. 

General Stone. Sir, I think it might be well to bring out the fact 
that as a result of the Korean experience, the members of the Reserve 
forces on inactive duty were reduced materially by their being brought 
into the active establishment. 


SERVICES OF RESERVISTS AS A UNIT 


Mr. Scrivner. And the treatment they received when they were 
called in. I could show you example after example, General, where 
men built up Reserve units. They were told that when the time came 
for them to go into service they would go into service as a unit. That 
is the reason that they went into it, because they knew each other in 
the community and they knew the officers. Then when Korea broke 
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the units were called into service and immediately broken up so that 
the Reserves became nothing more than a replacement center, that 
was equivalent to a broken promise. When promises are broken 
once it is very hard to restore faith in any promise made in the future. 

General Srone. Sir, | believe that the individuals who were in those 
units at the time must realize that that was done for two reasons: 
First, the units when they were called to active duty in many cases 
did not have a full complement of personnel. Consequently, there 
was a consolidation of units in order to man fully the lesser number of 
units. 

Mr. Scrivner. There could have been some consolidations the 
other way by giving them the needed manpower instead of breaking 
them up. 

General Stone. If I am not mistaken, some of the Reserve units 
were kept integral. 

Mr. Scrivner. Some, but where that has not done the results is 
what I have told you. I have talked to any number of them. Their 
position now is—Why should I? 

General Stone. At the time that Korea broke, we were faced with 
the problem—— 

Mr. Scrivner. If another emergency breaks you will be faced with 
another problem, and they fear the same thing will happen to them, 
and they want no part of it. 

General Stone. We had to increase the manning of some of the 
active establishment units. 

Mr. Scrivner. You would have to do that in any emergency, would 
you not? 

General Stone. Yes, and as a result we must draw upon the people 
who are individual trainees in the Reserve program, and if we do 
not have enough to go around we must consolidate some of the units. 

The second element is the desire not to inject into combat people 
from any local community whereby they might be exposed dispro- 
portionately to their share of the population of the country. 

Mr. Scrivner. These men have thought about all that and they 
prefer to serve with the men and officers from their own local com- 
munity whom they know, have grown up with and have probably 
served with in prior active duty. They know the hazard you men- 
tioned. They are grown men. Yet that is the way they want to 
serve. Instead of trying to fight that perfectly normal reaction, why 
does not the Air Force work with it? 

General Stone. I think that with the new emphasis that is being 
placed upon the Reserve program in the Air Force, you will find many 
changes. 

Mr. Scrivner. There are going to have to be some because it is 
not working the way that it should. If some of the regular officers 
would listen more sometimes to these Reserve officers when they try 
to tell you what some of the problems are that they face in their 
local communities, my own reaction is that there would be some 
better results. You, as regular officers, do not have a conception of 
the problems and the situations that face the men in the Reserves. 
You do not have any reason to. You have not had to experience 
what they have had to experience. 

General Stone. I recognize that, sir. 
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Mr. Scrivner. If you would realize a few of those things and then 
work with them instead of giving them the brushoff, as vou have done 
in times past, you would have a much better spirit existing between 
your Regular Air Force and the Reserves. That is what you are 
going to have to have if it is ever going to work. 

General Srone. Sir, I think that is at least one of the reasons why 
General Twining appointed a special assistant for Reserve matters, 
and has him sitting at his right hand. 

Mr. Serivner. | hope it has results, and even though he has an 
assistant who is a Reserve officer, the regular officer does not have 
the view of the reservist. Unless he is one himself, he cannot have. 

General Stoner. The assistant for Reserve matters is a regular, but 
many of the officers in that office are reservists. If I am not mistaken, 
by far the predominant number are. 

Mr. Scrivner. That is what we have been trying to work toward 
for many years—a greater portion of the men in that program 
reservists. They know the reservist reaction and the reservist’s 
thoughts. 

REVIEW BOARD 


Colonel Bouck. I would like to point out two things. One is the 
review board we were discussing, the Johnson board, was composed 
of both Reserve and Air National Guard officers, although it was 
headed by General Johnson, who is a regular officer. 

Mr. Scrivner. All of them were Reserve and Air National Guard 
except General Johnson? How many were on the board? 

Colonel AMBrosEeN. There were seven members of the board. Of 
the seven there were two Air National Guard and three Air Reserve 
officers from inactive duty. General Johnson, who was chairman, 
and General Hall, who was Deputy Chairman, were the regular 
members on the board. 

Mr. Scrivner. I know General Johnson. He is a very fine and 
outstanding officer. Even so his background has not been that of the 
Reserve. | think he still has a great deal of the Middle West touch. 
I expect that of the officers 1 know I would probably place him as 
being one of the best to sit on that particular board. Having the 
confidence in him that I do, 1am quite hopeful some of these problems 
before the year rolls around will be solved. 


REPLACEMENT TRAINING SQUADRONS 


What do you mean by 46 replacement training squadrons? What 
are they going to do? 

General Srone. Associated with each of the tactical wings, which 
at the present time number 23, we have two of these replacement 
training squadrons. It is merely an administrative unit to accom- 
modate pilots who will do their flying with the tactical wing, but will 
not be integral parts of the tactical wings themselves, so in the event 
wing goes on a maneuver, or goes to active duty, those people will 
not be included as members of its T/O, and there will not be any 
additional administrative difficulty in reassigning those people. They 
will stay put until called. 

Mr. Scrivner. They are more or less transients then? 
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General Stone. They are people who live in the vicinity of the 
wing and fly with the wing, but are not assigned to the wing. 

Mr. Scrivner. And might be assigned to some other wing? 

General Srone. They are individual trainees. 

Mr. Scrivner. In other words, being under this replacement 
training squadron, and not being assigned to the wings with which 
they train, in case of an emergency they would be assigned as individ- 
uals? 

General Stone. That is right. 

Mr. Scrivner. And they understand that thoroughly, do they? 

General Srone. Yes. 

Colonel Bovex. I would like to point out that is going to be neces- 
sary because our officer manning of the wing spaces we have now is 
proceeding at a rapid rate, and there are requests from the commands, 
from the units, for additional spaces to accommodate people who want 
to undergo Reserve training. The facilities and the aircraft will 
permit the traiming of some larger numbers on an inactive status, and 
so as a result we meet a portion of our individual requirements for 
crew people by the activation of these replacement training squadrons 
which will occur in 1955. 


TRAINING-PROGRAM GOALS 


Mr. Scrivner. We are gradually increasing the number of planes 
in the Air Reserve program, but particularly the number of jets. 

You refer to the unit program which provides for the training of 
23,761 reservists. What was your goal last year that you presented 


to us, and how close did you come to reaching it? 

General Stoner. For end 1953 the aggregate strength was 9,172. 
At the end of fiseal year 1954 we estimate it will be 15,000, and at the 
end of fiscal year 1955, 23,761. 

Mr. Scrivner. What did you tell us last year you expected to have 
in the program? What was your goal? 

Colonel Bouck. The overall goal for the overall paid Reserve was 
the same. I do not have it broken down in the budget that we pre- 
pared for you last year, but the changes are slight. It would be 
within 400 or 500 of that 15,000. 

Mr. Scrivner. In other words, you are pretty close to hitting the 
goal that you set? 

Colonel Bouck. Yes. 


JOINT USE OF FACILITIES 


Mr. Scrivner. Now, we are discussing individual training  pri- 
marily, and you say: 

The training facilities to be used at the Air Reserve Training Centers will be 
either leased or used jointly with other services. 

General Stoner. Army or Navy. 

Mr. Scrivner. Why are you doing that? 

General Stone. These are merely classreoms and shors and if we 
can use them jointly, we can save a little on the rent: 1. 

Mr. Scrivner. What about your flying fields? Are yeu going to 
use any of them jointly? 

Colonel Bouck. Yes. 
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Mr. Scrivner. Why? Because of the same reasons? 

Colonel Bouck. Because it is uneconomical to construct competi- 
tive facilities at a given community. One example is where we are 
getting together with the Navy at New Orleans in fiscal year 1954 
and 1955. 

Mr. Scrivner. I will agree with you that that is highly desirable 
and a worthy objective, and the reasoning behind it is sound. 

While vou say you are doing that, in how many places are you 
withdrawing from joint use of fields and going into your own Air 
Reserve plants 

Colonel Bouck. None that I know of. 

Colonel AMBrosen. | do not know of any where we are with- 
drawing from the facilities that we have been using. 

General Stone. The number of installations where we will have 
reserve activities are expanding. 

Mr. Scrivner. | just wonder. I know of one. It is a long, long 
story. I will not put it on the record at this point. 

Colonel AMBroseN. There is one from which we will be with- 
drawing from a flying facility. We have been operating a reserve 
wing from the Naval Air Station in Olathe, Kans., outside of Kansas 
City. However, the reason for that is that we are moving the reserve 
unit over to the Air Force base that is a long-term proposition, the 
Grandview Air Force Base. 

Mr. Scrivner. I have discussed that many, many times with the 
Air Force. Once again, there is no use raking over cold ashes. Of 
course, | knew about it, and that is why | was surprised when I was 
told there was none. 

The committee understood why there should be the joint use of 
facilities. We advocated that be followed. It was economical. It 
was unification. Then we find what was good no longer is. 


ATTAINMENT OF STRENGTH GOALS 


Are you reaching your objectives in the other programs, the Air 
Reserve training center, the mobilization assignee program? 

General Srone. Yes. In the overall program we estimate that we 
will end this fiscal year, 1954, with 22,400 members in the paid elements 
of the Reserve. 

Mr. Scrivner. That is what percentage of your goal? 

General Sronr. That is the goal, 22,400 for the end of this year. 
At the present time, with regard to the officers, where the year-end 
goal is 11,000, we already are within 114 of that goal. 

In the airmen field we are about 3,500 short of our year-end goal at 
the present time. However, the gains in the last 3 months which 
have approximated 900 per month, indicate that if that trend con- 
tinues we will meet our goal by the end of the year. In February our 
net gain was 1,236. 

STANDBY RESERVISTS 

Mr. Scrivner. There is a portion of your statement that 1 do not 

fully understand, where you say— 


Authority has been granted by the Secretary of Defense for the payment of 
selected volunteer reservists with standby obligations. 
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General Srone. A Standby reservist in the past has not been 
required to participate, and is still not required to participate; how- 
ever, the Secretary of Defense has allowed us to pay volunteers in the 
Standby Reserve who want to participate, and the selections of those 
people are made, based upon the requirements of the units and the 
availability of the individuals. 

Mr. Scrivner. Is there legislation for this? 

Colonel Bove. Yes. It is the Armed Forces Reserve Act of 1952. 
(Sec. 501 of Public Law 351, 80st Cong., and sees. 210 (a), (b), 240, 


and 245 of Public Law 476, 82d Cong.) 
NONPRIOR SERVICE ENLISTEES 


Mr. Scrivner. What is your program relating to the recruitment 
of nonprior service enlistees? 

General Stone. The 1954 program envisages the recruitment of 
2,500, and for 1955, 5,000. The Secretary has authorized us to go to a 
total of 14,000. 

Mr. Scrivner. How does that work? What happens? Who are 
the nonprior servicemen? 

General Stone. Nonprior servicemen in general, sir, are the people 
who have not vet become eligible for the draft. They may join 
the Air Reserve under this category and at the time they become 
eligible for the draft they may enlist in the Air Force for a period of 4 
years in lieu of being drafted. They are not exempt from the draft, 
however, by acquiring this status. 

Mr. Scrivner. We put in enough time last vear discussing the Air 
Force ROTC. 1 do want to emphasize once again one statement that 
vou made, that the Air Force recognizes its reserves as being essential 
in case of an emergency and is taking steps to enhance the attractive- 
ness of the program. 

I trust by the end of another year there will be some of those 
things done which could so easily eliminate points of friction that vou 
have run into. 

Are there any questions on the Air Force Reserve program as far 
as we have gone, Mr. Mahon? 

Mr. Manon. I do not believe so. 


END STRENGTH INCREASES 


Mr. Scrivner. In studying the detailed justifications we find that 
you anticipate an increase of approximately 32 percent in the end 
strength of the officer personnel and that you anticipate an increase 
of about S5 percent in the enlisted end strength. 

Of course, that has been up to now one of the great weaknesses that 
we have faced in the Reserve program. How are you going to bring 
about that increase from 11,000 at the end ef fiscal vear 1954 to 21,000 
at the end of fiseal year 1955? , 

General Srone. There are about three methods whereby we feel 
that increase will be made. One is the activation of specialist’ train- 
ing units. Two, the nonprior service personnel that we mentioned 
previously, and the paid standby reservists. 

Mr. Scrivner. Off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 
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Mr. Scrivner. On page 7-4 of the justifications there are some 
figures in connection with the Air Force ROTC which show your 
beginning strength, your end strength, and the average strength. In 
that table, which is also a part of vour general statement, you refer 
to air science I, air science I], air science II, and air science LV. 

What do those designations mean? 

General Sronre. Those designations mean the freshmen, sopho- 
more, junior, and senior years of the normal college curriculum. 


UNIFORMS 


Mr. Scrivner. I note that you have a short statement here with 
which we are familiar, relative to the program of uniforms which 
will be inserted in the record at this point. 

(The portion of the justification referred to is as follows: ) 

Uniforms are provided either in kind to the student, or by commutation in 
lieu of uniforms to the institution. Payment of commutation in lieu of subsist 
ence Will be at the rate of 90 cents per day for an average vearly number of 14,150 
first vear and 10,970 second year advanced students \ summer encampment 
of 28 days’ duration is provided for all students after completion of air science ILI. 
Travel to and from camp, subsistence and clothing while at camp, and pay at 
the rate of $2.60 per day per cadet is provided. 

Mr. Scrivner. Off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Sertvner. During this off-the-record discussion we have gone 
through many of the pages of the justifications before us which give 
us a great deal of detailed information as to the number of officers 
and airmen who are going to be on active duty, school tours, some 
active training duty, and the detail also gives us the number of officers 
and enlisted men, their ranks and grades, and the basic computation 
of pay. 

The basic computation of pay is just a matter of mathematics. 
You take the number of officers and enlisted men with their pay and 
allowances and the number of days to be on duty, together with other 
matters pertaining thereto, and including dependency, flight pay, 
clothing and other items, all of which go to give the detailed break- 
down upon which the request for the $28 million has been predicated ; 
is that correct? 

General Stone. Yes. 

Mr. Scrivner. In connection with the request to which we have 
just referred, there is further information in the detailed justifications 
breaking the $28 million request down into various projects. 

General Stone. Yes. 


Pay AND ALLOWANCE, AIR Force RESERVE AND AIR Force ROTC 


Mr. Scrivner. The first is program 520, which provides for the 
pay and allowance of the Air Force Reserve and the Air Foree ROTC. 
That portion of the request is for $21,511,000. 

We will insert page 7-24 of the justifications in the record at this 
point. That is a breakdown of the $21,511,000. We will also insert 
a portion of page 7-25, which gives some further summarized informa- 
tion relative to the program. 

(The pages referred to are as follows:) 


i 
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PrRoGRAM 520. Pay ALLOWANCES, Force RESERVE AND AIR ForcE 
ROTC 


Obligations by project 


| | 
Number | Title | 1953 actual | 1954estimate 1955 estimate 


(1) (2) (3) (4) 


DIRECT OBLIGATIONS | 


521 Pay and allowances, Air Force Reserve commis- 


sioned officers on active duty for training. -- $3, 169, 824 $4, 438, 000 $5, 178, 000 
524. Pay and allowances, Air Force Reserve airmen on | | 
active duty for training | 203, 428 499,000 | 1, 024, 000 
525 Pay and allowances, Air Force Reserve commis- | 
sioned officers on inactive duty 4 2, 772, 758 | 3, 927, 000 5, 180, 000 
528 | Pay and allowances, Air Force Reserve airmen on | 
inactive duty 649,532 | 1, 260,000 | 2, 601, 000 
529 | Pay and allowances of Air Force ROTC students 8, 246, 995 8, 480,000 | 7, 528, 000 
| Total program year requirements = 15, 042, 537 18, 604, 000 21, 511,000 
| Add: Prior year program to be obligated in fiscal | 
| year 1954 Z 0 159,000 | 0 
| Deduct: Obligations to be incurred in fiscal year | | 
| — 159, 000 | 0 0 
| Total direct obligations | 14,883,537 | 18, 763,000 | 21, 511,000 
| 


The funds estimated in this project are for the basic pay, allowances, incentive 
pay, and death gratuity pay for commissioned officers on active duty training 
tours, including school training. 

Pay is provided for personnel assigned to Air Reserve training wings, Air Re- 
serve combat support training wings, mobilization assignees, Air Reserve specialist 
training units, replacement training squadrons, aerial port operation squadrons, 
airways and air communications squadrons, and for special tours for selected 
individuals, as follows: 

(a) Rated pay (basic and allowances and incentive pay). 

(-) Nonrated pay (basie pay and allowances). 

(ec) Death gratuity pay. 

Mr. Scrivner. Much of the detail which follows is again mathe- 
matics. 

General Srone. Yes. 


Pay anp ALLowaNces oF Reserve AIRMEN ON Active Dury 


Mr. Scrivner. We now come to project 524, pay and allowance of 
Air Force Reserve airmen on active duty for training, which involves 
$1,024,000 of the $28 million that we have referred to previously. As 
a part of the justification for that request we will insert at this peint 
portions of the detailed justifications appearing cn page 7-30. 

(The justification page referred to is as follows:) 


Program 520—Pay and allowances, Air Force Reserve and Air Force ROTC 


Project 524. Pay and allowances of Air Force Reserve airmen on active 
duty for training (obligations) : 


The funds estimated in this project are for the basie pay, allowances, incentive 
pay, and death gratuity pay for Air Force Reserve airmen on active-duty training 
tours, including school training. 

Pay is provided for personnel assigned to Air Reserve combat training wings, 
Air Reserve combat support training wings, mobilization assignees, Air Reserve 
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specialist training units, replacement training squadrons, aerial port operations 
squadrons, and airways and air communications squadrons as follows: 

(a) Flying ststus pry (besie end allowances and incentive pay) 

(b) Non-flying st.tus pay (besic pay and allowances). 

(ec) Desth gratuity pey. 

Mr. Scrivner. In pointing up one of the statements you made a 
while ago that you are anticipating a greater activity by the enlisted 
airmen in the Reserve program, we find that there is « rather sharp 
increase in the request for funds for this activity. In the fiscal year 
1954 the figure was $499,000, and in the fiscal year 1955 you are 
requesting $1,024,000, which is an increase of a little more than a 
hundred percent. If my calculations are correct, you anticipated an 
increase of about 85 percent in the enlisted personnel. Did I mis- 
calculate? 

General Stone. That is correct. The emphasis in the Reserve pro- 
gram will be put on airmen above the lower two grades because those 
were the people who had received active-duty training, and are the 
ones that we want to keep in the Reserve program. The influx during 
fiscal year 1955 will be people who have left the Active Establishment, 
who are trained, and consequently will have a higher grade. 

Mr. Scrivner. As a result thereof they will have higher pay and 
more allowances? 

General Yes. 


Pay anp ALLOWANCES oF AFR CommiIssIONED OFFICERS ON 
Inactive Duty 


Mr. Scrivner. We now come to program 525, pay and allowances 


of Air Force Reserve commissioned officers on inactive duty, and the 
request is for $5,180,000, or a portion of the sum of $28 million. There 
is a summary statement here followed by a great many detailed figures 
in the justifications. 

We will insert at this point the summarized statement appearing on 
page 7—32 of the justifications. 

(The page referred to is as follows:) 


Program 520— Pay and allowances, Air Force Reserve and AFROTC 


Project 525. Pay and allowances of AFR commissioned officers on 
inactive duty (obligations): 
Actual, 1953 : $2, 772, 758 
Fstimate, 1955 _.. 5, 180, 000 


The funds estimated in this project are for the basic pay, incentive pay, admin- 
istrative function pay, and death gratuity pay for commissioned officers partic- 
ipating in inactive duty training (drills). 

Included are personnel assigned to Air Reserve combat training wings, Air 
Reserve combat support training wings, mobilization assignments, Air Reserve 
specialist training units, replacement training squadrons, aerial port operations 
squadrons, and airways and air communications squadrons as follows: 

(a) Rated pay (basic pay and incentive pay). 

(b) Nonrated pay (basic pay). 

(c) Death gratuity pay. 

(d) Administrative function pay. 


Mr. Scrivner. In view of the fact that the remainder of the justi- 
fications compose a mathematical calculation that has been checked 
and found correct as to figures, no purpose will be served by cluttering 
the record with them. 

General Stone. Yes. 
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Pay ALLowaNnces—Atr Force Reserve AIRMEN ON INACTIVE 


Dury 


Mr. Scrivner. Project 528 relates to pay and allowances of Air 
Force Reserve airmeir on inactive duty. The request this vear is for 
$2,601,000 as compared to $1,260,000 last vear, which is a little more 
than a 100-percent increase. 

What brings about the more than doubling of this request? 

General Srone. The reason for that is the same that I indicated 
previously. 

Mr. Scrivner. In other words, there is going to be more of these 
Air Force Reserve airmen in the picture, and as a result there will be 
more of them entitled to drill pay during that period of time at a higher 
rate of pay? 

General Srone. That is right. They will be in a higher grade and 
consequently will get a higher rate of pay. 

Mr Scrivner. We will insert in the record at this point page 7 
of the justifications, 

(The justification page referred to is as follows:) 


w 
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Program 520—Pay and allowances, AF Reserve and AFROTC 


Project 528. Pay and allowances—AF Reserve airmen on inactive 
duty (obligations): 
Actual, 1953 $649, 532 
Estimate, 1955__- 2, 601, OOO 


The funds estimated in this project are for the basic pay, incentive pay and 
death gratuity pay for Air Force Reserve airmen participating in inactive duty 
training (drills). 

Pay is provided for personnel assigned to Air Reserve combat training wings, 
Air Reserve combat support training wings, mobilization assignees, Air Reserve 
specialist training units, replacement training squadrons, aerial port operations 
squadrons, and airways and air communications squadrons as follows: 

(a) Flying status pay (basic pay and incentive pay). 

(6) Nonfiving status pay (basic pay). 

(c) Death gratuity pay. 


ROTC STUDENTS 

Mr. Scrivner. Project 529 provides for the funds for the Air 
Force ROTC students, pay, and allowances, which, again, is a portion 
of the main figure of $28 million we are discussing. This year you 
are requesting $7,528,000. Last year it was $8,480,000. That is a 
reduction of a little more than 10 percent, which I assume is reflected 
by the change in the Air Foree ROTC program which we discussed 
earlier in the hearings. 

General Sronr. That is correct, sir. The number of students 
enrolled is slightly less than in the previous year, which accounts for 
the reduction in funds requested. 

Mr. Scrivner. What do vou do in the way of pay and allowances 
for vour freshmen airmen, which we have referred back here to as 
“Air science 1’? What does he get? 

Colonel MorGan. Sir, the freshman Air ROTC student does not 
receive any pay and allowances. He receives a uniform, however. 

Mr. Scrivner. Is there any tuition, books, or anything like that? 

Colonel MorGan. No, sir; except for an ROTC textbook for use 
in the course which is not procured out of this appropriation. 
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Mr. Scrivner. How about the second year? 

Colonel MorGan. The second year student does not receive any 
pay and allowances or any other items, other than the uniform. 
He does receive the textbooks for the ROTC course. 

Mr. Scrivner. How about the third vear? 

Colonel Morean. In the first year advanced ROTC, which is the 
third year of college, the individual starts to receive the commutation 
in lieu of subsistence. This is 90 cents per day. He can receive 
this commutation allowance for a total of 595 days during his junior 
and senior years. 

During the period that he spends at summer camp he receives a 
daily rate of pay of a basic airman, which is $2.60 per day. 

Mr. Scrivner. So this computation is made on the number of men 
you anticipate in the first and second vear advanced? 

Colonel MorGan. That is right. 

Mr. Scrivner. The juniors and the seniors? 

Colonel MorGan. That is right. 

Mr. Scrivner. Plus the number you anticipate will be attending 
summer camps, at the rates which you have mentioned, all of which 
is disclosed in some of the justification sheets before us. It might be 
well at this point to insert pages 7—36 and 7-37 in further explanation 
of this request. 

(The information is as follows:) 

Project 529. Pay and allowances, Air Foree ROTC students (obliga- 
tions) : 


Actual, 1953___ __ $8, 246, 995 
Estimate, 1954 ; 8, 480, 000 
Estimate, 1955 : _ 7,528, 000 


The funds requested are to provide for commutation in lieu of subsistence for 
first and second year advanced Air Reserve Officers Training Corps students. 
In addition, funds are requested for basie pay of AFROTC students attending 
summer encampments. Attendance at summer encampments is a prerequisite 
to commissioning. Normally, the student will attend the summer encampment 
between the first and second year advanced courses. 

The basic authority for payment of commutation in lieu of subsistence is con- 
tained in paragraph 47c, National Defense Act of 1916, as amended, and the rate 
is established annually by the Secretary of Defense. Provision is made to furnish 
commutation in lieu of subsistence for first and second year advanced students 
for a maxitnum of 595 days per student at the rate of $0.90 per day. The basie 
authority for payment of students attending summer encampments is also con- 
tained in paragraph 47c, National Defense Act of 1916, as amended. Provision 
is made to pay students attending summer encampment at the rate of basic pay 
for grade E—1 (basic airmen) which is $2.60 per day. 


1. Commutation in lieu of subsistence 


Average Average Net man- 


Status yearly | days pald | andays | davsat | Tate” | iene 
number yearly percent 
Ist year advanced 14, 150 274 3, 877, 100 3, 799, 558 1). 90 $3, 419, 602 
2d year advanced 10, 970 321 3, 521,370 3, 450, 943 oO 3, 105, 849 


Total. 6, 525, 451 
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2. Basic pay, summer encampment 


| 
| 
Students | | 
5 < Days at Total | Require- 
Time of training camp man-days | Daily rate Hient 
July to August... 13, 295 17 $2. 60 $587, 639 
June aise tended we 13, 300 12 159, 600 2. 60 414, 960 
Total project 529__.. |. 7, 528, “050 
Rounded | | 7, 528, 000 
| | 


TRAVEL oF Arr Force Reserve ROTC Srupents ror ActTIvE 
Duty TRAINING 


Mr. Scrivner. We turn now to program 540, which is “Travel 
of Air Force Reserve and Air Force ROTC,” relating to their active 
duty training and summer camps. We will insert at this point in 
the record page 7-38 of the justifications, which shows the request to 
be $1,751,000. 

(The information is as follows:) 


ProGramM 540—TrRaAvet or AF Reserve ann AFROTC—TRaINING Duty 


Obligations by project 


No Title | 1953 actual 1954 estimate] 1955 estimate 
(1) | (2) | (3) (4) 
DIRECT OBLIGATIONS 

541 | Travel of AF Reserve, active duty for training. _-- $373, 811 $622, 000 20, 000 
§42 | Travel of AF ROTC Students, summer camps--.----- 828, 832 1, 251, 000 | 931, 000 
Total program year requirements. - 1, 202, 643 1, 873, 000 1, 751, 000 

Add: Prior year program to be obligated in fiscal | year 
1954 0 49, 000 0 
Deduct: Obligations to be incurred in fiscal year 1954- —49, 000 0} 0 
Total direct obligations. 1, 153, 643 1, 922, 000 1, 751, 000 


Mr. Scrivner. That, again, is a mathematical computation, is it 
not, taking the number of students and the average number of miles 
to be traveled. 

Incidentally, what is the average number of miles you compute on 
that? 

General Stone. It varies, sir. 

Mr. Scrivner. You must have some average. 

General Stone. For various types of units there is an average of 
150 miles, roughly. That is based upon a command estimate and the 
training and expenditure reports, and a consideration of the future 
program. 

General Asensto. I think it should be made clear that we have 
two projects. Project 541 is for the travel of the Air Force Reserve 
to active duty for training, and the other is the travel of the Air Force 
ROTC students to summer camp and return. 

Mr. Scrivner. The last one is project 542. 

General Asrensio. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Scrivner. We are coming to each of the separate projects now. 
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AIR FORCE RESERVE 


The first is project 541, to which I directed a question as to the 
average mileage. You recall, General Asensio, that 2 or 3 years ago 
we discussed this quite a bit and thought and eventually found that 
some of the computation was a little on the liberal side. I notice now 
it is broken down a little different from what it was in those presenta- 
tions. That breakdown is shown in the justification sheets 7-39 and 
7-40, which will be inserted at this point in the record. 

(The information is as follows:) 

Project 541. Travel of Air Force Reserve—active duty for training 

(obligations): 

Actual 1953 $373, 811 
622, 000 
820, 000 

The funds estimated in this project are for travel expenses of Air Force Reserve 
personnel, both officers and airmen, traveling to and from active duty training 
sites, including school training. 

This estimate provides for travel as follows: 


Number Rate per Require- 
Training tour traveling | mile | ment 


| 

Officers: } | 

Reserve training wings 

AAC squadrons 

Mobilization assignees - 

Specialist training units. - 

Replacement training squadrons - 

Service schools 

VARTU and mobilization designee personnel 

Special duty tours (AFR Policy Board) ma eS 


Airmen: | | 
Reserve training 8, 36! 5O | 75, 285 
AAC squadrons 27 50 |... 2, 430 
Mobilization assignees. 30 | 3, 900 
Specialist training units. | 7 : 26, 460 
APO squadrons | 5 305 
Service schools | | 2, 245 43, 040 
VARTU and/or mobilization designee personnel __ q 5 9, 000 


Total project } 783 


Mr. Scrivner. That still leaves two questions remaining. You set 
up the average miles traveled to service schools as 2,245. That seems 
to be a rather high figure. That is also true of the figure for special 
duty tours, which is 3,000. How do you arrive at the figure of 2,245? 

Colenel Mor@an. Sir, the 2,245 average mileage is based upon 
estimates provided us by the Air University at Maxwell Air Force 
Base and the Headquarters, Air Training Command at Scott Air Force 
Base. All of these courses are conducted under the jurisdiction of 
1 of those 2 commands. 

There are quite a number of courses conducted at the Air University. 
All of these courses are located at Maxwell Air Force Base. Therefore, 
it is necessary for students to travel from all parts of the United States 
to Maxwell Air Force Base. 


$72 
39, 546 
738 
87, 180 
50, 904 
198 
361, 265 
90, 000 
8, 460 
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Mr. Scrivner. That is the explanation of the service schools. 
What about the special duty tours? That seems to relate primarily 
to the Air Force Reserve Policy Board. 

Colonel MorGan. Yes, sir; that is the Air Force Reserve Policy 
Board, which convenes here in this headquarters. 

Mr. Scrivner. By “this headquarters” you mean in Washington? 

Colonel MorGan. I mean in Washington; ves, sir. 

Colonel Bouck. Those figures are also mete trip, sir. 


ROTC STUDENTS 


Mr. Sertvner. Project 542 relates to travel of Air Force ROTC 
students to and from summer camps. The information contained in 
the detailed justifications before us breaks that down on a mathe- 
matical basis. You have given the number of students you anticipate 
will attend, the average number of miles, and the rate. Here again 
you show a slight decrease under last vear, which is again reflected 
by the change in the Air Force ROTC program in the reduced number 
of students. 

We will insert at this point in the record page 7-41 of the detailed 
justifications. 

(The information is as follows: ) 

Project 542. Travel of Air Force ROTC students—Summer camps 

(obligations): 


Actual, 1953__ . $828. 832 
Estimate, 1954 ; 1, 251, 000 
Estimate, 931, 000 


The funds requested are for travel of AFROTC students to summer camp. 
At. the summer camp the students receive practical, on the job and field training. 
The student is required to attend the summer camp in order to qualify for a 
commission. The student normally will attend camp between his first and 
second vear advanced courses. The summer camp is 28 days duration and is held 
during June, July, and August. 

The students are authorized transportation in kind or reimbursement at the 

ate of 5 cents per mile (par. 47¢e, National Defense Act of 1916, as amended). 
The summer camps will be located throughout the United States at regular Air 
Force installations. 


Mileage nat nap | Students 
Time of training to/from attending | 
campsite camp 
July-August 700 | $0.05 $35 13, 295 $465, 325 
June. 700 .05 35 13, 300 465, 500 
Total, project 542. | 930, 825 
Rounded to 931, 000 


SUBSISTENCE 


Mr. Sertvner. Program 550 relates to subsistence for Reserve 
personnel, which is broken down in 2 projects, 551 and 552. 

The total for the 2 calls for $708,000, as shown in the detailed 
breakdown of obligations on page 7-42 of the justifications, which 
will be inserted at this point in the record. 

(The information is as follows:) 
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Obligations by project 


Title | 1953 actual | 1954 estimate | 1955 estimate 
No. | 
(1) 


DIRECT OBLIGATIONS 
551 | Procurement of subsistence supplies, AF Reserve | . 000 $155. 000 000 
552 | Procurement of subsistence supplies, AFROTC 329, 346 437, COO 15, 000 
Total program year requirements 400, 346 492, 000 000 
| Add: Prior year program to be obligated in fiseal year 
1044 0 126, 000 0 
Deduct: Obligations to be incurred in fiscal year 1954 — 126, 000 0 0 


Total direct obligations 274, 346 718, 000 708, 000 


AIR FORCE RESERVE 


Mr. Scrivner. Following that we have the justification showing 
the number of Reserve airmen who will be on active-duty tours and 
on inactive-duty training periods. The breakdown shows the number 
who are to participate, the days for which they are to be furnished 
subsistence, and the rate, which is the normal, regular going rate of 
$1.05. The computation is mathematical. 

We will insert at this point in the record the detailed information 
now before us. 

(The information is as follows:) 

Project 551. Procurement of Subsistence Supplies—AF Reserve (Obli- 
gations): 
Actual, 1953 
Estimate, 1954 
Estimate, 1955 

The funds estimated in this project are for acquisition of subsistence to be fur- 
nished to Reserve airmen while on active-duty training tours, and during inactive- 
duty training periods of 8 or more hours in any | calendar day. 


Average 
number 
of days 
subsisted | 


Gross Net train- 
training | ing! days Rate 2 
days (92 percent 


Number 
Training partici- 
pating 


Require- 
ment 


Active-duty training: | | | 
Short tours (15 days)... 10, 680 | : 138, 810 127, 733 $1. 05 $134, 120 
School training amet 468 | 2 | 5, 616 5, 167 1. 05 5, 4 
Inactive-duty training: 3 | } 
Subsisted for 2 meals 38,777 | 5 | 
Subsisted for 4 meals 86, 311 124, 2 


Rounded to 293, 000 


| - 
| 
Total, project 551__- 293, 304 
| 


' Rate of absenteeism is estimated to be 8 percent of gross training days for active duty and school training 
? Rates for meals are based on the following percentages of costs per meal issued: 


Percent 


Breakfast 
Dinner 
Supper_ 


Total 


3 It is estimated that 31 percent of personnel participating in inactive duty training will be subsisted for 
2 meals and 69 percent will be subsisted for + meals. 
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ROTC STUDENTS 


Mr. Scrivner. Project 552 relates to subsistence for Air Force 
ROTC and is based upon the number of students at summer camp. 
There is one difference here; namely, that there is a somewhat larger 
allowance per day for these men as compared with the men in the 
Regular service. 

Off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Scrivner. Why will these men be absent 2 days? You only 
have them there for 2 weeks. If they lose 2 days they are losing one- 
seventh of their training. 

Mr. Surir. They are not exactly absent from the place, sir. That 
is the experience our ration rates have shown. They may decide to 
eat at the club. They are given honorary privileges at the club. 

Mr. Scrivner. Here, again, the statement does not quite give the 
complete explanation. If you read it as it is now before us it merely 
says that you expect that most of the men will be absent 2 days. 

General Asensio. It should read “‘six meals.” 

Mr. Scrivner. Right. In other words, we are talking about sub- 
sistence and the fact that they will not participate in the particular 
mess involved for that period of time. You might well revamp the 
statement and put in a corrected statement here. 

General Asensio. We shall do so, sir. 

(The information is as follows: ) 

Project 552. Procurement of subsistence supplies—AFROTC (obli- 


gations): 


The funds requested in this project are for subsistence of AFROTC students 
while at summer camp. 

The cost of subsistence is $1.16 as approved by the Office of the Secretary of 
Defense. Deductions have been made based on (a) the students subsisting at 
other than Government mess for an average of 2 rations (6 meals) during the 
28-day encampment and (b) the hospitalization rate wlll be 1 per 1,000 per day 
for an average hospitalized period of 3.5 days. 


Estimate, 


| Deductions 
Days at man- Ration Require- 
| camp | Man-days | = est | days walle value ment 
Number of students at camp: 
13,295 17 | 226,015 | 14, 069 211, 946 $1.16 $245, pol 
13,300 Lt 159, 600 | 13, 846 145, ed 1.16 169, 075 
Total Project esi | “414, 932 
Rounded to | 415, 000 
| 
1 Absenteeism: 
Hospitalization, 1 per 1,000 per day for 3.5 days (13X17X3.5)....-.--.-.-.-. adidas = 774 
Absentees, | day per student 
Absentees, | day per student... 13, 300 


Mr. Scrivner. Again the computation is as set out 
in the justification sheets inserted in the record. 
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INDIVIDUAL CLOTHING 


The next program relating to Reserve personnel is for “Individual 
clothing,’ which is program 560, which is broken down into projects 
561 and 562. 

We will insert at this point in the record the obligations by project, 
the total request being for $4,030,000. 

(The information is as follows:) 


ProGRAM 560—INDIVIDUAL CLOTHING 


Obligations by project 


Title | 1953 actual | 1954 estimate | 1955 estimate 
(1) 


DIRECT OBLIGATIONS 


561 | Individual clothing, AF Reserve__.___.__- $415, 686 
562 Individual clothing, AFROTC 4, 711,315 
| Total program year requirements __- 5, 127, 001 3, 351, 4, 030, 000 
| Add: Prior-year program to be obligated in fiseal year | 
1954_. 0 ’ 0 
| Deduct: Obligations to be incurred in fiseal year 1954__ —100, 000 0 


Total direct obligations. | 5,027,001 4, 030, 000 


REIMBURSABLE OBLIGATIONS 


| 


562 | Individual clothing, AFROTC--_-..............._.-- 1, 361 


Total reimbursable obligations. 1, 361 


otal “5, O28, 362 3,451,000 | 4,030, 000 


AIR FORCE RESERVE 


Mr. Scrivner. Here, again, this is a matter of mathematics. The 
information is given us under project 561 on page 7-46 of the detailed 
justifications, on that matter; in addition to some figures which are 
given to us not as a matter of security but as a matter of convenience 
off the record. 

(The information is as follows:) 

Project 561. Individual clothing, Air Force Reserve (obligations) : 
Estimate, 1955 : 1, 155, 000 

The funds estimated in this project are for the procurement of uniforms to be 
issued to Reserve airmen participating in the Air Force Reserve program. 

The requirement has been developed by analysis of the gains and losses expected, 
giving consideration to assets to be lost from the program (example: Airmen 
leaving Reserve status for extended active duty) as well as assets that will be 
recaptured (example: expired enlistments, airmen transferring to the nonaffiliated 
Reserve section). Replacement due to wear has been included only for shoes and 
socks, 

ROTC STUDENTS 


Mr. Scrivner. Project 562 relates to the “Individual clothing” for 
Air Force ROTC, which we have discussed in some detail earlier in 
the hearings. The information which we have in the justifications 
before us pursues that subject a little further, and also gives the num- 
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ber it is proposed will be issued the uniforms, the cost thereof, and so 
on, and that information we will insert at this point in the record. 
(The information is as follows:) 


Project 562. Individual clothing, Air Foree ROTC (obligations): 


Actual, 1953 $4, 711, 315 
Estimate, 1954__ 2, 129, 000 
estimate, 1955 2, 875, 000 


The funds requested in this project are for purchase of uniforms for students 
enrolled in the AFROTC program. The institution concerned may elect to 
receive uniforms in kind or to receive a monetary allowance in lieu thereof. Those 
institutions receiving uniforms in kind issue the uniform to the student while he 
is pursuing the AFROTC course. The uniform is turned in upon completion of 
training. Those institutions receiving cash in lieu of uniforms procure the 
uniforms on the open market, and issue the uniform to the student. Normally 
the advanced course student is permitted to retain the uniform upon completion 
of training. Generally the majority of the institutions desire the uniforms in 
kind for basie students and a monetary allowance in lieu of uniforms for advanced 
students. 

The cost of clothing has been computed on the basis of issue of uniforms and 
commutation in lieu of uniforms as follows: 

1. Uniforms in kind.—The dollar requirement is determined by estimating the 
total requirement for “in kind’’ uniforms including replacement items and sub- 
tracting the on-hand inventory. The table of allowances 1-21B, as amended, 
lists the preseribed authorization per student. The estimate is computed on the 
basis that 91 percent of basie students and 18 pereent of advanced students will 
receive uniforms in kind. Provision has been made for replacements required due 
to wear only for selected items. The requirements for uniforms for students 
attending summer encampments have been included in this estimate. 

Total requirement for issue of clothing in kind, $1,424,500. 

2. Commutation in liew of uniforms.—lIt is estimated, upon the basis of past 
experience, that the civilian institutions will desire computation in Jieu of uni- 
form for 9 percent of the basie students and for 82 pereent of the advaneed stu- 
dents. The rate of commutation for fiseal year 1955 is computed at $25 for basie 
students and $100 for first year advanced students. 


Percentage, 
=e on con Number of Rate Requirement 


Status of student ge 
mutation uniforms 


Ist and 2d year basic 98, 000 i) &, S20 $25 $220, 500 


Ist year advanced | 15, 000 82 12, 300 100 1, 250, 000 


Total requirement for commutation in 
lieu of uniforms__. | | | 1, 450, 500 
Total project 562 | | 2,875, OOU 
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(Afternoon Session) 


Turspay, Marcu 16, 1954. 


AIR NATIONAL GUARD 
WITNESSES 


BRIG. GEN. WINSTON P. WILSON, CHIEF, AIR FORCE DIVISION, 
NATIONAL GUARD BUREAU 

MAJ. GEN. M. J. ASENSIO, DIRECTOR OF THE BUDGET, DEPUTY 
CHIEF OF STAFF, COMPTROLLER 

COL. WILLIAM T. HENRY, CHIEF, MATERIEL BRANCH, AIR FORCE 
DIVISION, NATIONAL GUARD BUREAU 

BRIG. GEN. D. F. CALLAHAN, DEPUTY ASSISTANT FOR PROGRAM- 
ING, DCS/OPERATIONS 


Amounts available for obligatio: 


1953 actus 954 estimate | 1955 estimate 


Appropriation or estimate $106, 000, (Oe 100, 000 $160, 000, 000 
Reimbursements from other accounts 272, 410 10, 000 


Total available for obligation 106, 272, 41 159, 000 160, 000, 000 
Unobligated balance, estimated savings ~11, 167, 250 345, 000 


Obligations incurred 95, 105, 160 140, 594, 000 160, 000, O00 


Obligations by activities 


Deseription 1953 uetual 954 estimate 


Direct Obligations 


. Major procurement $14, 652, 494 $18, 205, 000 $20, 484, 000 
2. Acquisition and construction of real property 15, 000, 434 30, 707, 000 12, 791, 000 

. Maintenance and operation 56, 466, 946 71, 830, 000 101, 56 

. Military personnel requirements ‘ 10, 712, 376 9, 723, 000 25 


61, 000 
25, 164, 000 
Total direct obligations. 94, 832, 75 . 555, 000 160, 000, 000 
Obligations Payable Out of Reimbursements From Other 
Accounts 


3. Maintenance and operation . 10, 000 
. Military personnel requirements_ . 29, 000 


Total obligations payable out of reimbursements from 
other accounts q 39, 000 


Obligations incurred 95, 140, 594, 000 160, 000, G00 


1955 estimate 
44745—54——-50 
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Obligations by objects 


! 
| 
ee classification | 1953 actual | 1954 estimate | 1955 estimate 


Direct Obligations 


01 Personal services: } 


Military $8, 560, 423 $16, 393, 000 $22, 451, 000 
Civilian non-Federal ----------| 17,940,503 | — 29, 389, 000 34, 626, 000 

Total personal services...._........._.--------- __.| 26, 500, 926 | 45, 782, 000 57, 077, 000 

02 Travel ns ; | 711, 88! 1, 726, 000 2, 417, 900 
03 Transportation of things | 1,252; 10 | 448, 000 2, 594. 000 
04 Communication services 3 212, 869 274, 000 268, 000 
05 Rents and utility services__. matabateieteel iaecarc’ 133, 202 239, 000 304, 000 
06 Printing and reproduction wi 57, 603 63, 000 43, 000 
07 Other contractual services : iignate 6, 861, 385 11, 177, 000 19, 753, 000 
Services performed by other agencies... é | 1, 413, 694 1, 247, 000 1, 943, 000 

O8 Supplies and 21, 902, 144 25, 582, 000 40, 422, 000 
09 Equipment 22, 786, 094 20, 961, 000 21, 814, 000 
10 Lands and structures. ___-. 13, 000, 934 30, 707, 000 12, 791, 000 
15 Taxes and assessments 349, 000 574, 000 


Total direct obligations... 94, 832, 750 | 


Obligations Payable Out of Reimbursements From Other Accounts | 


O08 Supplies and materials 
09 Equipment__. 


Total obligations apiece out of reimbursements from 


other accounts Bui 410 39, 000° 


Obligations ineurred. ..................- 


| 1953 actual | 1954 estimate | 1955 estimate 


U nliquidated obligations, $72, 694, 284 $72, 096, 873 $89, 551, 873 
Obligations incurred during the year__.____- 95, 105, 160 | 140, 594, 000° 160, 000, 000 
167, 799, 444 | 212, 690, 873 249, 551, 873 
Deduct: | 
Adjustment in obligations of prior 123, 974 | 
Reimbursements_._- 272, 410 | 39, 000 : 
Obligated balance carried to certified claims account -. 4, 444. 782 3, 100, 000 1, 000, 000 
Unliquidated obligations, end of year 72, 096, 873 89, 551, 873 98, 551, 873 


Total expenditures... _ 89, 405 120, 000, 000 


Expenditures are distributed as follows: 
Out of current authorizations 89, 861, 405 { 70, 000, 000 90, 000, 000 
Out of prior authorizations.__. 50, 000, 000 60, 000, 000 

| 


Mr. Scrivner. We have before us this afternoon the appropria- 
tions for the Air National Guard. 
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OBLIGATIONS 


We will insert at this point the summary of obligations by various 
programs ranging from programs 210 through 560. 
(The justification pages referred to are as follows:) 


Ark NATIONAL GUARD 


Summary of obligations by program 


Title 1953 actual | 1954 estimate | 1955 estimate 


(2) 


DIRECT OBLIGATIONS 


Weapons and ammunition 
| Ground powered and marine equipme nt 
Electronics and communications equipment 
Training equipment 
Other major equipment 
| Planning 
320 | Acquisition and construction, continental United | | 
States 3, , % 27, 819, 2, 617, 000 
Acquisition and construction, outside continental | | 
United States 2, 737, | 74, 000 
Operation of aircraft 3, 435, 498 , 382, 87, 177, 000 
Organization, base and maintenance equipment and | } 
supplies | 3, 50 000, 5, 267, 000 
| Logistical support 6, 267, . 476, 2, 645, 000 
Training support 22, 947, 03 38, 676, 000 }, 138, 000 
Medical support 0, 71, 000 
Servicewide support 215, 65 55, OF OO) 
Pay and allowance, Air National Guard 8, 56 3 3, 393, | 22, 451, 000 
Subsistence | 5, 073 256, 000 
Individual clothing , 7TH, 2, 257, 57. 000 


Total direct obligations 94, 832, 75 555, 0, COO, 000 


REIMBURSABLE ORLIGATIONS 


Operation of aircraft 243, 77% , 000 
Organization, base and maintenance equipment and 
supplies 0 
} | Subsistence | 28, 33 29, 000 
Total reimbursable obligations 272, 410 39, 000 
Total obligations ee 95, 105, 160 140, 594, 000 30, 000, 000 


JUSTIFICATION DATA 


Mr. Scrivner. Although there may be a little duplication of 
information given us in the justifications with General Wilson’s 
statement, we will, nevertheless, insert pages 8-3, 8-4, and 8-5 in the 
record at this point. 

(The pages referred to are as follows: ) 

During fiscal year 1954 the remaining Air National Guard units returned to 
control of the States. Two additional squadrons were established in fiscal year 
1954. At the end of fiscal year 1954 the composition of the guard will be 563 
units. At the end of fiscal year 1955 there will be 27 wings and 87 squadrons 
plus support units totaling 585 units. The personnel plan is summarized 
follows: 


Pro- | 
gram | 
No | | 
| 
(1) | = (3) (4) (5) 
| | | 
| 
| 
41 
421 
AM 
\ 
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1953 actual | 1954 planned 1955 proposed 


Beginning: 


Officer 
Pilot 821 | 1,874 2, 700 
Other... 706 1, 965 3, 200 
Total officer 1, 527 3, 839 5, 900 
Enlisted 13, 301 31,717 44, 800 
Grand total 14, SSS 35, 556 50, 700 
Officer: 
Pilot 1,874 | 2, 700 3, 540 
Other _. 1, 965 | 3, 200 4, 360 
Total officer 3, 839 | 5, 900 | 7, 900 
Enlisted 31,717 | 44, S00 57, 800 
Grand total 35, 556 | 50, 700 65, 700 
Average | 
Officer: | } 
Pilot : 1, 321 2, 380 | 3, 130 
Other... 1,295 | 2, 620 3,770 
Total officer 2,616 | 5, 000 | 6, 900 
Enlisted | 23, 578 37, 500 Al, 300 
Grand total. : 26, 194 | 42, 500 58, 200 


1. \’ajor procurement. Provision is made to complete the equipping of units, 
as authorized by the unit essential equipment and special list of equipment 
authorizations and subject to availability of the equipment. 

2. Acquisition and construction of real property. Provision is made for the 
continuation of the Air National Guard program, for the construction of fuel 
storage facilities, aircraft parking aprons, training facilities, and extension of 
runways due to phased conversion of the aircraft in the Air National Guard 
program from conventional to jet type aireraft. 

3. \'aintenanee and operation. Provision is made for operation of 144 Air 
National Guard installations, together with unit equipment. Included is pay of 
air technicians for an average strength of 8,180. Funds are provided for the 
support of the flying hour program for both tactical and support pilots, trans- 
por ation costs of supplies and equipment, hospitalization, disposition of deceased 
personnel, and commercial communications services. Training for Air National 
Guard will be provided in service and technical schools, pilot training schools, 
and supplementary exercises for 4,752 officers and 5,401 airmen. 

1. ilitary personnel requirements. Provision is made for the pay and allow- 
ances for 48 inactive duty training assemblies for a beginning strength of 50,700 
composed of 5,900 officers and 44,800 airmen, and ending strength of 65,700 composed 
of 7,909 officers and 57,800 airmen, and an average strength of 58,200 composed 
of 6,990 officers and 51,300 airmen, 15 days active duty for training for 53,577 
composed of 6,201 officers and 47, 376airmen. Funds for subsistence and uniforms 
are also included. 


GENERAL STATEMENT 


Mr. Scrivner. You may proceed, General Wilson. 

General Witson. Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, 
we are here to present to you the estimate of funds required to support 
the Air National Guard during fiscal year 1955. This estimate of 
$160 million will, in the training and support that it provides, make 
a substantial contribution to the defense and security of our Nation. 
I should like to emphasize three important aspects prior to considera- 
tion of the fiseal year 1955 fund request. They are: (1) a brief 
history of the Air National Guard and its role in our national defense 
structure, (2) the present position of the Air National Guard, and (3) 
the program upon which this estimate is based. 
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The Air National Guard is a military organization— but its members 
are civilians. They work on farms, in factories, in stores, in off ces. 
They are students, clerks, engineers, mechanics, mineworkers, doctors, 
lawyers, bookkeepers. They are employees and employers—-bankers 
and small depositors—veterans and nonveterans. But whatever their 
civilian occupation, they give part of their time each week to train 
toward the defense of their community and their country. Each Air 
National Guard unit is a home-town organization, with local member- 
ship, support and spirit, serving our Nation in both peace and war. 
Yet its members, except when called to active military service during 
a national emergency, are employees of American industry and the 
business and professional men of their community. 

The first National Guard Air unit was activated in the year 1916, 
at which time the first Aero Company of New York City was federally 
recognized as a unit of the New York National Guard. Shortly after 
being federally recognized it was redesignated the 26th Aero Squadron 
and served commendably in World War I. In 1920 authorization 
was given to form 19 observation squadrons within the National 
Guard, which number was increased to 29 just prior to World War II. 
During 1940 and 1941 these 29 squadrons were ordered into active 
service to fulfill their Federal mission as part of the Army Air Forces 
in World War II. 

After that war the air arm of the National Guard was completely 
reorganized, and it was as a result of this reorganization that the air 
arm of the National Guard developed into the substantial fighting 
force that it is today. This organization began with one unit, feder- 
ally recognized in June 1946, and developed to the extent that by 
the end of the year 1950 there were 601 federally recognized Air 
National Guard units consisting of 27 wings, which included 84 
squadrons and necessary support and service units. By June 30, 
1950, the strength of the Air National Guard had grown to approxi- 
mately 46,000 officers and men. 

Two things have always been kept in mind in any expansion of the 
Air National Guard organization: First, that the civilion airman must 
be well trained and ready to join the regular Air Force in time of need 
or national emergency; and second, that the strength should not 
exceed the maximum which the States could recruit and maintain at a 
satisfactory standing in consonance with the requirements of the 
regular Air Force. 

The Air National Guard of the United States was given the mission 
of providing a ready reserve component of the Air Force capable of 
rapid expansion to war strength, able to furnish units fit for immediate 
service anvwhere in the world, and ready to join with the Regular Air 
Force in providing an M-day force capable of conducting air defense, 
air offense, and joint action with surface forees. Further, the Air 
National Guard of the several States and Territories have a State 
mission of “protection of life, property, and preservation of peace, 
order and public safety under competent laws of the State.’ When- 
ever disaster strikes—-wherever life and property are threatened, you 
will find your Air National Guard ready to offer every assistance 
possible. It is an immediately available force in every State and 
Territory, trained and equipped not only to help protect American 
lives and property against an armed aggressor, but in times of emer- 
gency—whether it’s an explosion in Texas, a hurricane in Florida, 
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starving cattle on the plains, floods in the Kansas, Nebraska, and 
Missouri areas, blizzards in the Northwest—to set up emergency 
communications, evacuate and care for refugees, and perform other 
services for the safety and well-being of the populace. 

With the advent of the Korean emergency approximately 80 percent 
of the Air National Guard, or 22 of its 27 wings, were ordered into 
active military service. Included were 486 combat and support units 
and 45,500 trained officers and airmen. It is gratifying to note that 
approximately 12,000 men joined the Air National Guard after its 
units were alerted for active service. 

Two Air National Guard wings, the 136th (a wing made up of units 
from Texas and Arkansas) and the 116th (a wing made up of units 
from Georgia, Florida, and South Carolina), went to Korea as com- 
plete units. Thousands of other Air Guard officers and airmen 
served in Korea as individual replacements. Three Air National 
Guard pilots became jet aces (Risner of Oklahoma, Jolly of Utah, 
and Love of California). 

Besides Korea, Air National Guard personnel served our Nation 
well in Alaska, England, France, Germany, Greenland, Iceland, 
Japan, Newfoundland, and in the continental Unitéd States. The 
Air National guardsman’s record during the Korea emergency proved 
once again that the citizen-soldier is capable of fulfilling his role, and 
that part-time training pays off. 

Present programing contemplates an ultimate organizational struc- 
ture of 724 units with an authorized strength of 85,700 officers and 
airmen to be attained by end fiscal vear 1956. Of the 724 units, 
585 will be T/O type. This organizational structure is programed as 
a vital part of the overall Air Force composition and is designed to 
support and augment the Regular Establishment in the event of 
mobilization or a national emergency. 


TABLE OF ORGANIZATION UNIT 


Mr. Sertvner. It might be well to designate what you mean by 
T/O. 

General Witson. That is table of organization unit. 

Mr. Scrivner. Meaning what? 

General Witson. It is differentiated from a table of distribution 
units, where the table of organization is composed of certain ranks 
from commanders down to the lowest rank in the unit. It is the 
standard organizational structure that the Regular Air Force has, 
where your table of distribution is set up for special types and purposes, 

Mr. Scrivner. You may expand upon that when the record returns 
to vou, 

(The information requested is as follows:) 

A T/O type unit is a standard Air Force unit designed, manned, and equipped 
to perform a specified type of mission. A table of organization is a standard Air 
Force publication which prescribes the personnel structure for units which have 
a fixed mission and a workload of universal application. For example all fighter- 
interceptor syuadrons will have the same type of aircraft, the same manning, and 
the same tactical capability. 

General Witson. The Air National Guard program today reflects 
a phased position of the complete reorganization started after Decem- 
ber of 1951, when the Air National Guard having sent most of its 
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units into active duty with the Regular Establishment, retained a 
residual strength in 5 remaining wings of approximately 12,000 per- 
sonnel. 

Asof November 1953 we had reached a phased strength of 617 units— 
558 which were of a tactical type—and 39,808 officers and men, with 
an objective of 621 units—563 which were of a tactical type—and 
50,700 personnel by end fiscal year 1954. During the vears 1951, 
1952, and 1953 a rapid growth in units and personnel was achieved 
through the return of units and personnel from the active military 
service, plus intensive local recruiting effort. Throughout the various 
States, our citizens and citizen-soldiers are vitally interested in the 
Air National Guard as a bulwark of our national defense. This 
local support of the Air National Guard is invaluable. Without it 
the Air National Guard structure could not have developed to the 
extent that it has todav. The plans for rebuilding, reorganizing, and 
reequipping the Air National Guard units are being accomplished. 
Air National Guard units are now in business. Program objectives 
are known and are being attained. 

To support the Air National Guard program for fiscal vear 1955 we 
are submitting this budget estimate in the amount of $160,000,000. 
These funds will provide for the continued development of the Air 
National Guard as a strong Ready Reserve force. By end fiseal vear 
1955, the Air National Guard is programed to reach a personnel 
strength of 7,900 officers and 57,800 airmen for a total of 65,700 
officers and airmen organized into 718 units. Of the 7,900 officers, 
3,540 will be pilots and 585 of the units will be of a tactical type. 


PRESENT STRENGTH POSITION 


Mr. Scrivner. A moment ago you stated your objective by the 
end of fiscal year 1954 was 50,700, which indicates that you are 
anticipating an increase of 15,000 during the coming fiscal year. 

General Witson. That is correct, sir. 

Mr. Scrivner. How near, as of the latest date you can give me, 
are you to reaching a goal of 50,700 in the fiseal year 1954? 

General Witson. On the 28th of February 1954, which is the latest 
date we have figures for, we were programed for 5,330 officers. We 
had actually on board 5,417, or a plus 87 officers. 

Mr. Scrivner. How about enlisted? 

General Witson. For airmen we are programed for 39,850. Our 
actual strength was 38,603, a deficit of 1,247. 

The percent of our program on officers is 101.6, on airmen it is 
96.9, or an overall of 97.4 percent. 

We feel we will reach our program of 50,700 due to the fact that 
during the month of February our total gains for officers and airmen 
are 2,351. The average to meet our requirements by the end of June 
is a net gain of 1,670 per month. 

Mr. Scrivner. Proceed. 

General Witson. The strength objectives to be reached by end fis- 
eal year 1955 are based upon a time-phased program that all units 
will reach 80 percent of their authorized strengths 2 vears after return 
from active duty and 90 percent of authorized strength at the end 
of 3 years. 
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Construction requirements contained in this estimate will provide 
facilities with which to house and train our units. These include such 
items as complete facilities for 3 squadrons, 3 runway-taxiway ex- 
tensions, 2 hangars, 2 aircraft-parking aprons, and 3 other training 
facilities to support Air National Guard Activities. This program 
will provide 10 complete facilities in which to train the 7 engineer 
aviation companies and 3 aireraft control and warning units.  Pro- 
visions are also made for the establishment of two additional per- 
manent training sites. A total of 9 permanent training sites, 7 of 
which have been included in previous estimates, is required for the 
training of the 27 Air National Guard wings. 

This phase of the construction program will further the Air National 
Guard capability for conversion to jet-type aircraft. 

The 1955 procurement program for the Air National Guard is a 
phased increment to provide material and equipment for the 718 
Air National Guard units that will be in the Air National Guard pro- 
gram by end fiscal year 1955. 

It should be pointed out that the requirements established for 
equipping our units are based upon providing only those items re- 
quired and deemed essential for individual and unit training, as 
opposed to full authorizations of comparable Air Force units. 

Base-equipping requirements are limited to those items necessary 
to the operation of the installations. This policy of providing Air 
National Guard units with oaly essential training and operational 
equipment is resulting in, and will continue to result in, substantial 
reductions in the requirements for equipment within the Air National 
Guard program. 

By end fiscal year 1954 the Air National Guard will have received 
approximately 80 percent of its required items of equipment. By end 
fiscal year 1955, it will be approximately 90 percent equipped. The 
conversion of Air National Guard units from conventional to jet-type 
aircraft is causing continuing revisions in our equipping program. 


TRAINING PROGRAM 


The Air National Guard training program represents a major under- 
taking. You can take a young man off the streets, put him in a uni- 
form and assign him to a unit but that alone does not make him a 
trained air euardsman. The comprehensive and intensive military 
training program of the Air National Guard is designed to do that. 
This program includes 48 inactive unit training periods of not less than 
2 hours each, in which 88 percent of the officers and 82 percent of the 
airmen will participate. Certain selected airmen and officers will 
attend Air Force and Army service and technical schools. A total of 
6,201 officers and 47,376 airmen are expected to attend 15 days’ field 
training during fiscal year 1955. Permanent training sites for field 
training and other exercises will greatly augment and increase the 
effectiveness of the training program for the Air National Guard 
units. 

We have also provided within this estimate for selected personnel to 
participate in gunnery exercises. These gunnery exercises are for the 
purpose of enabling combat pilots, supported only by essential ground 
personnel, to attain and maintain the minimum degree of proficiency 
required for aerial gunnery. Most Air National Guard units do not 
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have ranges sufficiently close to their home bases to provide for actual 
gunnery and bombing practice during unit assemblies. Past experi- 
ence has proved that these special exercises for selected personnel 
result in a vast improvement in the gunnery proficiency of Air National 
Guard pilots. 

Funds have been provided within these estimates for the main- 
tenance and the operation of 144 Air National Guard facilities, 85 
of which are flving fields. Four of these are permanent training sites 
on which no Air National Guard squadrons are permanently based. 
Also included are funds for service contracts, communication services, 
and hospitalization at other than Air Force facilities. 


CIVILIAN PERSONNEL 


Air technicians, the civilian personnel who are required to main- 
tain, operate, and support training equipment, property, and facili- 
ties for the Air National Guard, will total 8,180 man-vears. To be 
employed as an Air technician, the individual is required to be a 
military member of the Air National Guard. 

We in the Air National Guard recognize that the future of the Air 
National Guard is dependent upon a program which will provide : 
reasonable and adequate supply of young and enthusiastic pilots 
with which to man our tactical aircraft. Since 1952 we have developed 
such a program and through the first half of fise al vear 1954 we have 
accrued to the Air National Guard a total of 254 pilots from pilot- 
training sources. It is encouraging to note that also during the 
first half of fiscal vear 1954 the program has accelerated to the point 
that we now have in pilot training 113 officers and 333 airmen for a 
potential of 446 additional Air National Guard pilots. We have 
within this estimate funds to provide for an output of 89 pilots from 
our officers’ pilot training program. In addition to this we have an 
aviation cadet training program which will provide a total of 425 
aviation cadets per vear. During fiscal vear 1955, we will have an 
average of 3,130 pilots in the Air National Guard program. 


ADDITIONAL RESPONSIBILITIES 


As a result of the eet National Guard meeting its responsibilities 
and assigned tasks, it is currently being given additional responsi- 
bilities as a member of our national defense team. During calendar 
vear 1953, at the request of the Air Defense Command and with 
approval of headquarters, United States Air Force, the Air National 
Guard was requested to test the feasibility of Air National Guard 
units in an inactive duty status participating actively in ground 
controlled intercepts with regular units of the Air Defense Command. 

The results of the test proved the feasibility of the selected Air 
National Guard units furnishing Air Defense Command with aireraft 
and crews for immediate emergency tactical operation. The Air De- 
fense Command has now requested that this program be expanded to 
a number of Air National Guard locations. The expansion in this 
program is to take place during the balance of fiscal year 1954 and will 
continue on a larger scale during fiscal vear 1955. This program will 
augment and strengthen the present air defense structure. 

The Air National Guard program derives its effectiveness from 
aggressive leadership and teamwork. These qualities we have in 
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abundance in the Air National Guard. The individual works with, 
and trains with, young men like himself, from his own community. 
Noticeable esprit de corps motivates the Air National Guardman, 
which is in keeping with the finest traditions handed down to us by 
the original guardmen. 

In summary, the Air National Guard program for fiscal year 1955 
has as its objective the support of 27 wings consisting of 87 combat 
squadrons plus their supporting units phased toward an operational 
readiness status. Provisions have been made for the construction and 
rehabilitation of facilities, for supplies and equipment, and for pay 
and allowances to those personnel participating in the training opera- 
tion and maintenance of the Air National Guard as a Ready Reserve 
component of the United States Air Force. The National Guard 
Bureau, in cooperation with the adjutants general of the several States, 
will do all in its power to maintain Air National Guard units in a 
readiness status consistent with the dollars requested for this program. 
Each unit will be trained and equipped to meet emergencies as they 
arise and will protect the lives and property of their community and 
their neighbors. The budget estimate which is presented today re- 
flects minimum requirements for the accomplishment of the traming 
program and the maintenance of Air National Guard units commen- 
surate with our mission. 

The Air National Guard has demonstrated its ability. The Air 
National Guard makes it possible for the United States Air Force to 
expand more rapidly and to fulfill more effectively its emergency re- 
quirements. It is my sincere belief that we can regard the past per- 
formance and accomplishments of the Air National Guard with pride, 
and that we can look to the future with confidence that the Air Na- 
tional Guard will continue to lend strength to the airpower of our 
great country. 

Mr. Scrivner. Those of us who were acquainted with him are 
indeed sorry to hear of the death of General Ricks, who furnished quite 
a spark to the Air National Guard. 

What is your background? 


BACKGROUND OF GENERAL WILSON 

General Witson. I have been an Air National Guardman since 
May 18, 1929. I enlisted as a private. I was commissioned as a 
second lieutenant. I went on active duty with the Air National 
Guard from Arkansas, the 154th Observation Squadron, in 1940. I 
remained on active duty from 1940 through 1946. I returned to 
Arkansas, rejoined the Air National Guard in 1946. I was with the 
guard until the Korean emergency and was ordered back to active 
duty on the 25th of September 1950, and I have been on duty since, 
sir; as a guardman. 

Mr. Scrivner. You should have the answers to a lot of problems, 
with all that background and experience. This committee has 
realized, and many times emphasized the value of the Air National 
Guard. Some of the facts that you have set out in your presentation 
show the reasons that we realize its value; the accomplishments reflect 
the result of its worth and existence. 

Starting at the bottom of page 2 and going up to the top of page 3, 
you refer to the fact that civilian airmen must be well trained and 
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ready to join the Regular Air Force in time of need or national emer- 
geney. 
SERVICE OF AIRMEN AS UNITS 


Do you anticipate that he will join as an individual or as a unit? 

General Witson. As a unit. 

Mr. Scrivner. That is the prime philosophy behind the Air 
National Guard; that you are training these men as units in their own 
localities under officers with whom they are acquainted, with your 
men with whom they have been raised and educated, so it does have 
a particular local spirit and local background. 

General Witson. Absolutely. 

Mr. Scrivner. What happens to that particular pride or spirit 
when units like Air National Guard units are broken up and individuals 
are dispersed for service? 

General Witson. We were quite worried about that, Mr. Chairman, 
when our units went on active duty this time. Some of them re- 
mained in their unit, and some, due to an Air Force requirement, 
were transferred. 

In 1952, we figured that since this had happened, we probably 
would have some trouble in getting the same people to come back 
to the guard. We initially estimated that about 25 percent of those 
that were actually released from active duty, after completing their 
21 months, would rejoin the guard. We found that we were wrong; 
from an actual survey back in those days we found that around 50 
percent of our guardsmen—I would say 50 to 60 percent, depending 
upon the locality—that went on active duty did come back into the 
guard program. 

Mr. Scrivner. That speaks well of their spirit. At the same time, 
that is not what we usually think of the use to be made of the Air 
National Guard. They work as units; they are drilled as units. 
They live as an integrated unit. 


PRESENT MOBILIZATION PLAN 


What is the present attitude of the Air Force now toward the 
National Guard if an emergency arises? 

General Witson. Each of our 27 wings has a very definite mobiliza- 
tion assignment with a major command of the United States Air Force. 

Prior to 1950 we did not have a definite mobilization assignment. 
We did not know where the units were to be utilized. Under the 
present concept each unit has a place for which it will be utilized 
when called to active duty. 

Mr. Scrivner. It is anticipated now that they will be called into 
service as units? 

General Witson. That is correct. 

Mr. Scrivner. And the result will not be that the Air National 
Guard merely serves as a replacement center for the Air Force? 

General Witson. That is right. 

Mr. Scrivner. If that program is carried out, and I trust it will 
be, it should give a great deal of assurance to the Air National Guard 
and the prospect of less difficulty in building up to reach the goal 
that you have set out in your statement. 
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CONSTRUCTION REQUIREMENTS 


Further on in vour statement on page 6 you talk about the con- 
struction requirement. What part are the States to play in this 
program? 

General Wintson. They furnish the land through lecal communities, 
for the building of the facilities. The actual cost of the facilities is 
borne 100 percent by Federal funds with the maintenance of the 
facilities being on a service contract under which the State pays 25 
percent and the Federal Government 75 percent. 

Mr. Scrivner. In other words, joint State-Federal activity? 

General Witson. That is right. 


NEW INSTALLATIONS 


Mr. Serivner. Speaking of new installations, has consideration 
been given to the establishment ef an Air National Guard unit at 
Kansas Citv, Kans.? 

General Wintson. Kansas City is a metrepolitan area and there 
should be an adequate supply of voung men with the necessary 
prerequisites from which to draw. At the present time we do not 
have authorization for activating additional Air National Guard units 
beyond eur program, but if and when such authorization is granted, 
the Air National Guard will be most happy to consider a wnit for 
Kansas City, Kans., if the adjutant general for the State of Kansas 
should so desire, and if suitable and adequate land can be made 
available by the State or municipality fer that purpose. 

Mr. Scrivner. Where are the two new training sites to be located? 

General Witson. They will be at Otis and MeGuire Air Force 
Bases. Those are the two that we have found are suitable. 

Mr. Scrtvner. Where are Otis and MeGuire? 

General WiLson. Otis is in Massachusetts and McGuire is in New 
Jersey 

Mr. SertvNer. Will they be the two permanent ones? 

General Witson. Yes. They will be the two permanent field train- 
ing sites. 

Mr. Scrtvner. Where are the present seven? 

General Witson. Boise, Idaho; Casper, Wyo.; Alpena, Mich.; Syra- 
cuse, N. Y.; Savannah, Ga.; Gulfport, Miss., and Williams, Wis. 


INACTIVE UNIT TRAINING PERIODS 


Mr. Scrivner. You also referred to 48 inactive unit’ training 
periods. What is vour definition of an inactive unit training period? 

General Witson. That is a training period held once during the 
week, sir. That is a drill period in which the Air National Guard 
officers and the airmen participate for a minimum of 2 hours each 
week. 

Mr. Scrivner. That sounds like some activity. What is the mean- 
ing of the word “‘inactive’’? 

General Witson. It means that they are not on active duty; not 
in the active Federal service. 
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AVIATION CADETS 


Mr. Scrivner. You referred to, but did not discuss, your aviation 
cadet training program. ‘Tell us a bit more about that. 

General Witson. We are allotted a quota from the regular Air 
Force flying-training program, so many per class, to be filled by Na- 
tional Guard cadets and officer trainees. We expect, Mr. Chairman, 
to put through this program approximately 750 people a vear. 

Mr. Scrivner. How do vou select them? 

General Witson. They are selected by unit commanders based on 
established criteria, the same as the Regular establishment. 

Mr. Scrivner. Selected from among members of the unit? 

General Witson. Members of the unit, sir. Each one of these 
men that is selected will sign a contract with his guard unit that he 
will remain with the guard for a minimum of 3 years upon comple- 
tion of his training and return to his unit. These men go into the 
training program, complete it, get their wings, and come back to 
the unit. 

Mr. Scrivner. Where are they trained? 

General Witsen. Right along with the Regular establishment, in 
the saine schools. 

Mr. Scrivner. When you stop to figure the time involved, the 
expense involved, is a 3-year service long enough to give us value 
received? 

General Witson. Each one of those people picks up an 8-year mili- 
tary obligation. 

Mr. Scrivner. Maybe they do not fulfill it any more than some of 
the rest of them. 

General Witson. It takes him about 18 months to graduate, and 
that plus the 3 years makes it about 4 years 6 months, which is beyond 
his required time to participate under law in an active unit. In other 
words, after that he is eligible to enter into standby status. We 
expect to keep them much longer. 

Mr. Scrivner. Have you figured out how much it costs to give 
these men that training? 

General Witson. I do not have the exact figure. I understand 
that it runs from $30,000 to $40,000. 

Mr. Scrivner. You require a man to serve 3 years. When you 
break that down into $10,000 a vear, we are not getting very much 
return. You are getting a trained pilot, which is all well and good, 
but it looks to me like that boy is getting what so many people want, 
and vet he is not being required to give back much more than the boy 
who did not get it. 

General Witson. He is not lost if he stays in the Guard. 

Mr. Scrivner. | will grant that. What I am talking about is, 
suppose at the end of his 3 vears he gets out of the Guard. Then what? 

General Witson. He is in the Reserve. 

Mr. Scrivner. As inactive as a lot of the Reserve programs are, 
he is in the Reserve, and that is all there is to it. 

General Witson. We expect, like myself, they will get into it and 
stay beyond 3 years and will not get out. 

Mr. Scrivner. A lot of them are not like you or me. I have been 
a National Guardsman quite a few years myself. 1 started a little 
ahead of you. We are a separate breed. 
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General Witson. Yes. 

Mr. Scrivner. We are not all alike, which may be a good thing. 
It takes a certain type of temperament and a certain feeling of responsi- 
bility to impel a man to go on year after year giving up all of his 
leisure time, giving up vacations, giving up a lot of time when he 
could be with his family. If you put in that much time and energy in 
business, or in a prefession, it would pay you much greater financial 
dividends; so knowing that, I do not anticipate that so many of these 
men are going to stay in. They may get their training, but they do 
not have that impelling motive. 


OBLIGATION FOR DUTY 


How long do our Air Force cadets have to serve under their con- 
tract if thev take cadet training? 

General CALLAHAN. That period is 8 years. In the future it will be 
8 vears from the time they enter the service. 

Mr. Scrivner. Then enter, and that takes about 18 months or so. 

General CALLAHAN. They have 6 years, plus. 

Mr. Scrivner. That is the regular service, day in and day out. 

General CALLAHAN. It is the reserve obligation. 

Mr. Scrivner. How much active time does he put in? 

General CALLAHAN. It is a 3-vears’ total, but again it starts back 
from the time they go to school. Beginning this coming June they 
will have 3 years to put in on active service, including the time that 
they are at the flying school. 

Mr. Scrivner. That is about 18 months. That will mean at least 
18 months of flying service before they go to the Reserves. 

General CALLAHAN. That is right. 

Mr. Scrtvner. That is day in and day out. To get that much 
return from an Air National Guard cadet, if you break that down, 
he will have to go a long time. It would be unreasonable, I expect. 

While I am strong for the program, and I think we have to have 
one, my own reaction is that for the amount that Uncle Sam has to 
spend on the man himself, the man should be willing to put in more 
than 8 years in the Air National Guard for his training. 

General Wiison. We think that he will, sir. 

Mr. Scrivner. I said that he should be willing. Perhaps it should 
be required. There may be some reasons against it. 

General Witson. Mr. Chairman, on that point, we are talking 
about 4 years 6 months in the guard. Three years upon the comple- 
tion and return. 

Another thing, with regard to our pilots, you must remember that 
they are required to participate in the same minimum flying as in the 
regular establishment. In other words, they have a certain number 
of hours they must fly, otherwise they are deficient. 

Mr. Scrivner. I understand that. 

General Witson. From a check, the average pilot in a unit has to 
put in an average of 40 hours a month on his own time, at other than 
drill periods, to get his flying time in. In other words, most of that 
time is gratis with no pay status. 

Mr. Scrivner. I have put in hour after hour, and so have you, 
and day after day and week after week without any pay. If they 
like it they will; if they do not like it, they will not. 
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COMPARISON OF GUARD PROGRAM WITH REGULAR AIR FORCE 


Mr. Scrivner. As we look at the Air National Guard program as a 
whole we find that substantially it is an Air Force program in 
miniature. 

General Winson. That is right, sir. 

Mr. Scrivner. In other words, we have to go through all the 
various programs and projects that the Air Force has, the main differ- 
ence being that instead of running into the billions of dollars as the 
Air Force total program does this program contains a request of $160 
million. 

Conversant as we are with the Air National Guard program, it 
seems a little bit unnecessary to fill the record with a vast amount of 
detail, some of which covers only comparatively small figures, running 
down into small numbers of thousands of dollars. We will try as far 
as possible to streamline this presentation and get all the essential 
information in without loading the record with a lot of minor details. 

Essentially as we approach this request we can boil it down to these 
major items: In the first place, the Air National Guard is equipped 
with substantially the same types of planes the Air Force is equipped 
with. 

General Witson. That is right, sir. 

Mr. Scrivner. You are getting more jets all the time? 

General Wiison. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Scrivner. You use the same types of weapons and ammuni- 
tion? 

General Witson. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Scrivner. Much the same type of ground equipment? 

General Witson. That is right, sir. 

Mr. Scrivner. You have to use the same types of electronics and 
communications equipment? 

General Witson. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Scrivner. You in a smaller degree, of course, use the same 
tvpe of training equipment? 

General Wiison. That is right, sir. 

Mr. Scrivner. While you do acquire some property, it is compara- 
tively minor as compared to the Air Force itself. 

But you have the same other programs. You have to operate 
your aircraft, 

General Wiuson. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Scrivner. You have to maintain them? 

General WiLson. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Scrivner. You have to carry on your program of supplies 
and training and medical support, of course, all of them on a minor 
scale? 

General Witson. That is right, sir. 

Mr. Scrivner. Of course, you do have the pay and allowances. 

General Witson. That is right, sir. 

Mr. Scrivner. Subsistence and clothing? 

General Witson. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Scrivner. In other words, it is the Air Force in miniature. 
Inasmuch as we have gone into a great amount of detail on the Air 
Force itself, unless there is something different in the requirements 
for the Air National Guard we can go ahead and show what these 
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major projects and programs are without going down into a lot of 
minutia. 


WEAPONS AND AMMUNITION 


The first program that we have relates to weapons and ammunition, 
program 210. It is comprised of two projects, project 211, relating 
to weapons, and project 212, relating to ammunition; each ‘of which 
show an increase over last year, which is natural in view of the 
increased size and operations of the Air National Guard. 

The request under those two projects is shown by the following 
table from the detailed justifications. 

(The information is as follows:) 


ProcramM 210—WEAPONS AND AMMUNITION 


Obligations by project 


Proj- | 
ect | Title 1953 actual | 1954 estimate | 1955 estimate 
No. 
(1) | (2) (3) (4) (5) 
DIRECT OBLIC ATIONS 
211 | Weapons $7, 496 $19, 000 $69, 000 
212 | Ammunition 1, 274, 913 2, 938, 000 5, 198, 000 


| Total obligations 1, 282, 409 | 2, 987, 000 | 5, 267, 000 


WEAPONS 


Mr. Serivner. From what source do you procure the weapons we 
are discussing under project 211? 

General Witson. We procure those, sir, from the Regular Estab- 
lishment. 

Mr. Scrivner. In other words, certain moneys are appropriated to 
the Air National Guard and the Air National Guard in turn procures 
all of those items from the Air Force itself? 

General Witson. Yes, sir; that is right. 

Mr. Sertvner. You pay the Air Force for them? 

General Witson. We establish the requirements and the funds are 
paid to the Regular Establishment. 

Mr. Scrivner. The following explanation covers weapons, which is 
a comparatively minor item. 

(The information is as follows:) 

Project 211: Weapons (obligations) 


Actual 1953___ $7, 496 
Estimate 1954 ; 
Estimate 1955___- : 69, 000 


This project covers requirements for equipping Air batinead Guard units and 
personnel with weapons for training purposes. 

This estimate is computed on the basis of providing 1 basie individual weapon 
per 6 individuals authorized a weapon during fiscal vear 1955. Crew served 
weapons are programed at 100 percent of authorized quantities. There is no 
provision in this estimate for replacement weapons. 
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AMMUNITION 


Mr. Scrivner. In project 212, which is ammunition, as we pointed 
out, this is the same type of ammunition that the Regular Air Force 
uses. We will insert page 8-16 of the detailed justifications, 

(The information is as follows: ) 


Project 212: Ammunition pene: 


This project provides for ammunition necessary for practice and qualification 
firing, in aircraft, by ANG combat pilots and for familiarization firing of individual 
weapons by ANG personnel. 

Ammunition allowances are based on Air National Guard regulation 50-22. 
The estimate for these requirements is based on those units and personnel to be 
in the program in fiscal year 1955 and upon actual usage experience. 

The major program change in this area is due to an increase in average number 
of T/O pilots from 1,740 to 2,420 and the inerease in personnel and unit strengths 
over fiscal year 1954. 

Mr. Scrivner. It should be pointed out, of course, that last year 
your request for this was $2,938,000, and this year it is $5,198, 000. 
Will the activity in the Air National Guard be increased almost two- 


fold? 
General Wrison. Yes, sir. 


GrouNpD PowrrReEeD AND MARINE EQuiIpMENT 


Mr. Scrivner. That brings us up to program 220, “Ground powered 
and marine equipment,” which consists of projects 221, 222, 224, and 
225, calling for a total appropriation of $3,603,000 as compared to 
$6,654,000 last vear. ‘That figure bears out the statement made last 
year that you were starting to get the major portion of your vehicles 
and equipment procured and that there would be some gradual lessen- 
ing in succeeding years. 

We will insert in the record at this point page 8-18 of the detailed 
justifications. 

(The information follows:) 


ProcRaM 220—GrouNnp PowERED AND MARINE EQuIPMENT 


Obligations by project 


& | Title | 1953 actual | 1954 estimate | 1955 estimate 
NO. | 
| (2) | w | @ 
DIRECT OBLIGATIONS 
| | 
221 | $1, $02, 479 $1, 375, 000 $1, 485, 000 
222 cial purpose vehicles. 3,198,041 | 3, 813, 009 621, 000 
224 onstruction equip 615, 589 1, 330, 000 1, 477, 000 
225 | Materials handling equipment......._............... 282) 614 136,000 20,000 
| 5,998,723 | 6, 654, 000 3, 603, 000 
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GENERAL VEHICLES 


Mr. Scrivner. In project 221, “General purpose vehicles,’’ you are 
requesting $1,485,000 of the total request, covering the procurement 
of trucks of various types which are used in connection with the Air 
National Guard activities and the Air National Guard aviation en- 
gineer battalions. 

Off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Scrivner. The discussion off the record has gone into some of 
the detailed miscellaneous items. 

As a demonstration of the similar types of vehicles being procured 
with these funds we will insert information found on page 8-19 of 
the detailed justifications. 

(The information follows :) 


Project 221: General purpose vehicles (obligations) : 


To provide for general purpose type vehicles for equipping Air National Guard 
units. Commercial type vehicles have been substituted for tactical-type vehicles 
wherever possible. 

This estimate provides for the requisitioning of general purpose vehicles for 
use by the 4 additional aviation engineer battalions and supporting companies 
programed for activation during fiscal year 1955. 

This estimate represents a phasing of the requisitioning program to reach 
requirements for equipping Air National Guard units which will be in the program 
during fiscal year 1955. Authorizations are based on providing minimum equip- 
ment for the training mission of the Air National Guard. There is no provision 
in this estimate for replacement vehicles. 

The major program change in this area is due to new units authorized for 
activation in the Air National Guard during fiscal year 1955. 


Number to 
Type of equipment be requisi- Unit cost Total cost 
tioned 
Truck, 34 ton, M-37, cargo, with wheels. ..........-...-.-.-.- 40 $4, 430 $177, 200 
Truck, 34 ton, M-37, cargo, without wheels.._...._..-_-.-__.- x 4,117 32, 936 
Truck, 2% ton, 6 x 6, cargo, with wheels.......--- 42 8, 277 347, 634 
Trailer, 144 ton, 400 gallon water tank. 4 1,055 4, 
Trailer, 4 ton, 2 wheel, 52 300 15, 600 
Truck, 1% ton, 4 x 2, stake and platform.____-_---_-__.-.-___. 12 1,795 21, 540 


SpeciaL Purpose VEHICLES 


Mr. Sertvner. Special purpose vehicles under project 222 show a 
marked decrease over last year. We will insert here as general 
information the statement contained in the detailed justifications 
which we have before us. ; 

(The information is as follows:) 


Project 222: Special purpose vehicles (obligations) : 
Actual 1953 
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To provide for special purpose vehicles which are restricted by design or physical 
characteristics to individual job applications, such as: fuel and oil servicing, 
trailers, rotary sweepers, ete. 

Requirements are primarily for the support of 4 additional aviation engineer 
battalions authorized for activation during fiscal vear 1955, plus 8 trailers for C 
11B jet trainers which will be delivered to the Air National Guard during fiseal 
year 1955. This estimate represents a continuing phase of requisitioning to 
complete requirements. Replacement vehicles are scheduled only for those Air 
National Guard units that did not go into active Federal service. 


ConsTRUCTION EQUIPMENT 


Mr. Scrivner. That brings us up to project 224, which relates to 
construction equipment. The request last year was $1,330,000, and 
this year it is $1,447,000, a minor increase in view of the increased 
activity. 

We find that this project covers such items as road rollers, com- 
pressors, scrapers, concrete mixers, tractors, cranes, welding equip- 
ment sets, air compressors and so forth. 

We will insert in the record at this point page 8-21 of the detailed 
justifications. 

(The information is as follows: ) 


Project 224. Construetion equipment (obligations): 


This project provides for construction equipment, such as mixers, cranes, 
roadrollers, scrapers, spreaders, etc. 

This estimate provides for the requisitioning of items required for four additional 
aviation engineer battalions programed during fiscal year 1955. No replace- 
ment items are included in this estimate. 


Number 
Type of equipment to be 


requisitioned 


| 
| Unit cost | Total cost 


Distributor, bituminous material, truck-mounted_.__._____- 4 $25, 281 $101, 124 
Roller, road, 10ton, GED, d-wheel.....................2..... | 12 | 7, 980 95, 760 
Compressor, air, truck-mounted, 105 cubic feet per minute. ___| 12 | 16, 693 200, 316 
Scraper, road tow, 12-cubic yard, type IV___._......._.._.. .| 12 | 6, 810 | 81, 720 
Mixer, concrete, gas driven, trailer mounted. __..__.________- 14 | 2, 932 | 41, 048 
Spreader, road tow., §foot width. 4 1,072 | 4, 288 
Tractor, wheel-type, pneumatic tire, diesel—20,025 to 27,000 | | 
Crane, nonrevolving, tractor-operated, 20-foot boom._..______ 4 | 2, 950 | 11, 800 
Welding equipment set No. 1, trailer-mounted_______- Sete 16 3, 510 | 56, 160 
Compressor, air, trailer-mounted, 315 cubic feet per minute_- 4 9,025 | 36, 100 


1, 477, 000 


Mr. Scrivner. The question naturally arises: Why would the Air 
National Guard have need for these rather expensive distributors of 
bituminous material, shown in the first item, calling for four at a 
cost of $25,000 each? 

General Witson. The aviation engineer units, Mr. Chairman, are 
required to train with this type of equipment. We are only providing 
those items necessary to train, and not the full unit equipment require- 
ment. 
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PNEUMATIC TIRE TRACTORS 


Mr. Scrivner. What is the requirement for these pneumatic tire 
tractors, diesel, 20,025 to 27,000? 

General Witson. Colonel Henry, will you explain that? 

Colonel Henry. Mr. Chairman, we provide pneumatie-tired trac- 
tors in lieu of track-laying equipment, which the units cannot generally 
use at a local station because of the bituminous or concrete surfaces. 
They can move equipment out into workable areas more readily by 
using the pneumatic-tired tractor than the track-laying type. 


MATERIALS HANDLING EQuIPMENT 


Mr. Scrivner. Project 225 is for “Materials handling equipment,” 
which relates solely to the procurement of 4 forklift trucks at a cost 
of $20,000. We will insert in the record at this point page 8-22 of the 
detailed justifications. 

(The information is as follows:) 


Project 225: Materiels-handling equipment (obligations) : 


This project provides for materiels-handling equipment consisting of forklift, 
crane-type, spraddle-type trucks, ete. 

This estimate represents a replacement of forklifts which have reached their 
life expectancy and which are beyond economical repair. 


Number to 
Type of equipment be requisi- Unit cost Total cost 
tioned 
Truck, forklift: 
2 $4, 590 $9, 180 
6,000-Ib., 168-inch lift... 2 5, 430 10, 860 


ELECTRONICS AND COMMUNICATIONS EQUIPMENT 


Mr. Scrivner. Program 230 relates to “Electronics and communi- 
cations equipment.” This is the same type of equipment that the 
Air Force needs, except that in this particular request it is a little 
more modest in amount, requiring the procurement of identification 
systems, some tactical electronic equipment and some communica- 
tions equipment, as shown in the breakdown on page 8-23 of the 
justifications, which will be inserted in the record at this point. 

(The information is as follows:) 
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ProGramM 230—ELEcTRONICS AND COMMUNICATIONS EQUIPMENT 


bu project 


| 
Proj 
ect Title | 1958 actual | 1954 estimate | 1955 estimate 
No. } 
| 
(1) (2) | (3) | (4) | (5) 
DIRECT OBLIGATIONS | | 
232 | Identification systems_. $600 | 0! $524, 000 
235 | Tactical electronic equipment 0 0 A, , 000 
238 | Organizational and base communications equipment 3,161, 791 | $2, 654, 000 3, 300. 000 
| Total obligations. 2 | 3, 162, 391 | 2, 654, 000 9, 561, 000 


Mr. Scrivner. Some of the items will be discussed off the record, 
for the sake of brevity of the record, 
(Discussion off the record.) 


IDENTIFICATION SYSTEMS 


Mr. Scrivner. We have before us the general statement in the 
justifications describing some of this equipment and what is to be pro- 
cured, as shown on page 8-24 of the detailed justifications, which will 
be inserted in the record at this point. 

(The information is as follows:) 

Project 232: Identification systems 


To provide for the requisitioning by Air National Guard units of airborne and 
ground radio and radar equipment to be used for the identification of friendly or 
enemy aircraft. 

Air National Guard Identification Friend or Foe (IFF) estimates are based 
upon part of the search radar equipment requirements for 3 tactical control 
groups consisting of: 9 tactical Air direction centers, 9 tactical Air direction posts, 
and 18 lightweight radar units. 

Equipment will be available for ‘‘off the shelf”’ requisition based on Department 
of Air Force procurement program, 

The increase over prior years is due to the fact that equipment will become 
available for requisitioning by the Air National Guard during fiscal year 1955. 


Number to 


Type of equipment be requisi- Unit cost Total cost 
tioned 

IF F equipment: 
1 $3, 000 $3, 000 
Radar AN/GPX-18___. 6 1,000 6, 000 
Radar 9 | 33, 900 305, 100 
Antenna radar 9 5, 000 45, 000 
Total requirement 359, 100 
IFF equipment IT... —5 | 7,100 | —35, 500 


| 
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Mr. Scrivner. This does show that in 1954 you had no funds for 
either the identification systems or the tactical electronics equipment, 
but this year you are asking $324,000 for the “Identification systems”’ 
and $5,937,000 for the “Tactical electronics equipment.” That is 
the explanation for that? 

General Witson. Those items were not available nor procurable 
during 1954, sir. This estimate is based on availability of the items. 
We can obtain them during this coming year. 

Mr. Scrivner. It was not lack of need? 

General Witson. It was not a matter of lack of need; no, sir. The 
fact was that they were not available and we could not have spent the 
money. 

Mr Scrivner. If you could not get them, there was not any use of 
getting any money for them. 

General Wiison. No, sir. 


TacricaL ELectTronics EQuipMENT 


Mr. Scrivner. Is the same situation true as it relates to tactical 
electronics equipment? 

General Winson. That is right, sir. 

Mr. Scrivner. The information on project 235, which is “Tactical 
electronics equipment,’’ shows that there were no funds last year 
because this equipment was not available, and now that it is procurable 
the request has been made for $5,937,000 worth of it, as presented to 
us and set out on page 8-26, which, along with page 8-25, will be 
inserted in the record at this point. 

(The information is as follows:) 


Project 235: Tactical electronics equipment (obligations) : 


This project is for the requisitioning of ground electronics and communications 
equipment for fixed aircraft control and warning systems and electronic counter- 
measures systems. 

Air National Guard ground radar requirements have been established to con- 
form with the USAF radar equipment program which is based on the Tactical 
Control Group organization. This estimate will provide for part of the equipment 
for 3 ANG tactical control groups, consisting of 9 tactical air direction centers 
9 tactical air direction posts, and 18 lightweight radar units. 

The increase over the prior year is due to the fact that equipment will become 
available for requisitioning by the Air National Guard during fiscal year 1955. 


Number to 
Type of equipment be requisi- Unit cost Total cost 
tioned 


(1) (6) 


Radar set: 
9 772, 000 $6, 948, 000 
3 128,000 384, 000 


—— 
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Mr. Scrivner. Off the record. 
(Discussion off the record.) 


ComMuNIcATIONS EQuIPMENT 


Mr. Scrivner. Project 238 provides funds for organization and 
base communications equipment, all of which is similar to that 
equipment provided for the Air Force, including such things as tele- 
typewriters, telegram terminals, switchboards, and items pertinent 
to the use of the Air National Guard. The total of $3.3 million is 
compared to $2,654,000 last vear. 

We will insert at this point in the record portions of page 8-27 of 
the detailed justifications as a partial explanation of the program. 

(The information is as follows:) 


Project 238: Organization and base communications equipment 
(obligations): 


Actual, 1953 . : $3, 161, 791 


This estimate provides funds for the requisitioning of ground signal communi- 
cations equipment for Air National Guard units. 

The requirements in this project are based on special list of equipment. The 
quantities to be provided the Air National Guard are in consenance with the 
estimated stock availability. Items to be requisitioned are in the major equip- 
ment category and are complete units and major components of radio, telephone, 
and teletypewriter equipment. There is no provision in this estimate for re- 
placements. 

This estimate reflects an increase over the prior year due to availability of this 
type of equipment during fiscal year 1955 which was not available for issue to 
the Air National Guard during fiscal year 1954. 


TRAINING EQuIeMENT 
COUNTERPART TRAINING DEVICES 


Mr. Scrivner. That brings us up to project 252, “Counterpart 
training devices,’”’ the one project in program 250 for training equip- 
ment. There were no funds asked for this last year, and $548,000 is 
requested this year. 

In looking over the justifications, General, it appears that this is 
again a type of equipment similar to that used in the Regular Air 
Force training. The only item you are requesting is eight C-—11 
trainers. What is the C-11 trainer? 

General Witson. That is the jet trainer, sir. We required those 
last year, also, Mr. Chairman, but they were not available. That is 
the reason we ask for them now. 

Mr. Scrivner. How do you allocate them? 

General Witson. One per wing, sir. Normally, in the Regular 
Establishment they have | per base but we, in the interest of economy, 
trying to do the same job, are using 1 per wing. They are placed in 
trailers and are movable from one squadron to the next, remaining at 
the squadrons a month at a time. 

Mr. Scrivner. The eight will complete your requirement? 

General Wiison. It will complete our requirement. 

Mr. Scrivner. For the present prospective strength? 

General Witson. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Scrivner. We will insert page 8—30 of the detailed justifications 
in the record at this point, in explanation of that project. 
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(The information is as follows:) 


Project 252: Counterpart training devices (obligations): 
Estimate, 1954 


This project covers the items such as flight simulators, instrument trainers, and 


The funds requested will be used for the requisitioning of 8 C11 trainers at an 
estimated cost of $68,500 each. The estimated costs include installation, plus 
major items of repair for 1 year. An overall requirement exists in the Air National 
Guard for 27 of these trainers (C11) to provide instrument training for jet pilots. 
This advanced instrument training cannot be obtained through use of the trainers 
designed for conventional type aircraft. Six trainers were budgeted for in fiscal 
year 1951 and delivered in fiscal year 1953, 13 were budgeted for in fiscal vear 
1952 and will be delivered in fiscal year 1954. 


Major equipment requirements 


Number to | 
Type of equipment be requisi- | 
tioned | 


Unit cost | Total cost 


C-11 trainer.......... 8| $68,500 | $548, 000 


Masor Equipment 


Mr. Scrivner. That brings us up to program 270, other major 
equipment, which includes projects from 271 to 278. 

We will insert in the record at this point page 8-31 of the justifi- 
cations. 

(The information is as follows: ) 


ProcramM 270: OrneR Mason EQuipMENT 


Project 
Ns | Pith 
(1) (2) | (3) (4) | (5) 
DIRECT OBIGATIONS 


| 
| 
0 $199, 000 | 
273 | Photographic equipment | $1, 099, 145 500, 000 0 
| 


271 | Meterological equipment 

274 Printing and reproduction equipment 13, 066 102, 000 0 

275 | Test equipment 1, 498, 433 2, 113, 000 $140. 000 

276 | Flying field and shop equipment s ‘ 1, 473, 471 3, 000, 000 } 1, 365, 000 

277 | Utilities equipment 25, 392 6, 000 | 0 

278 | Food service equipment : } 198, 090 80, 000 | 0 
‘Total obligations | 4, 302, 507 6,000,000 ‘1, 505, 000 


Test EquipMENT 


Mr. Scrivner. Funds are requested in only two of those projects. 

Project 275 is for test equipment, which, of course, is as vital in the 
operation of the Air National Guard as it is in the Regular Air Force. 
The request there is for $140,000. 

We have been given the full and complete information of the items 
to be procured and the number thereof. At this point we will insert 


in the record a portion of page 8-32 of the justifications. 


wees 


| 
gunnery trainer 

I 
: 
j 

Obligations by project 
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(The information is as follows:) 


Project 275: Test equipment (obligations): 
Actual, 1953 


Fietp SuHop EqQuiIPpMENT 


Mr. Scrivner. That brings us up to project 276, flying field and 
shop equipment. 

How much did you ask for this last year, General? 

General Witson. $3 million, sir. 

Mr. Scrivner. This year that has been reduced to $1,365,000? 

General Witson. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Scrivner. In addition to some of the items which are contained 
in the table in the portion of the justifications set out, we also find such 
things as rectifiers, welders, grinders, pneumatic wrenches, tripods, 
generator sets, bomb lifts, and a miscellany of similar items. 

We will insert in the record at this point page 8-33 of the detailed 
justifications. 

(The information is as follows:) 


Project 276: Flying field and shop equipment (obligations): 
Actual, 1953___- $1, 473, 471 
Estimate, 1954__- 3, 000, 000 
Estimate, 1955. - ie 


This project provides for the flying field and shop equipment for Air National 


Guard units during fiscal vear 1955. It ineludes items such as portable hoists, 
jack assemblies, portable power plants, machine powered tools, drill presses, ete. 

Requirements in this project are based on the Air National Guard special list 
of equipment. The items reflected in this project are only those that will be 
available during fiscal year 1955, 


Acqulisiri IN AND CONSTRUCTION 


Mr. Scrivner. Pregram 320 relates to “Acquisition and construe- 
tion” of property in the continental United States. In the justifica- 
tions we find before us a detailed explanation of the work to be done, 
the amounts to be spent and the places where those expenditures will 
be made. 

Without taking the time of General Wilson to have him detail all 
of these to us, we will insert in the record at this point, so that those 
who may be interested may study it, the information found in our 
justifications starting on page 37 and going up to and including 
page 41. 

(The information is as follows:) 

Project 321: Acquisition and construction, continental United 

States (obligations) : 

..-...... ree $13, 000, 934 


To provide funds for the ac 
continental United States. 

This estimate provides funds for the construction of operational facilities to 
accommodate jet type aircraft and includes construction of ANG permanent 


This project provides for the special- and general-purpose electronic corte : 
and test equipment, and equipment required for the measuring and testing o 
aircraft parts and systems. 
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training site facilities at Otis Air Force Base, Mass., and McGuire Air Force Base, 
N. J., capable of supporting an encampment of 2,000 men. Seven permanent 
training site facilities have been provided in previous years estimates. 

Complete squadron facilities will be constructed in the San Antonio area, 
Hensley Field and Ellington Air Force Base, Tex. Runway extensions will be 
undertaken at Fort Smith, Ark., Hawkins Field, Miss., and Byrd Field, Va. 

In addition there is an acute need for 10 complete facilities in which to train 
7 aviation engineer companies and 3 air control and warning units. Funds for 
these items have been included in this program. 

The procurement of aviation easements are required to protect Federal invest- 
ments at those locations where runway extensions are being provided. Also 
included are funds to reimburse the Office, Chief of Engineers and Navy for 
supervision services connected with fiscal vear 1954 construction. 


Supervision costs by Office, Chief of Engineers and Navy for fiscal 


Avigation easements where required in connection with preparing 
approach zones on runways programed for extension 75, 000 
Air control and w arning observation and tower build- 
Engineer aviation company building 225, 280 
Fuel storage, motor. 2, 400 
Engineer aviation company building- 225, 280 
Engineer aviation company building-__------------ 236, 800 
Fuel storage, diesel. 2, 400 
Engineer aviation company building --_------------ 281, 600 
New Castle County Airport, Wilmington, 122, 112 
Otis ‘Air Forne' Base, Maes... - $728, 474 
Operations and administration. .__....---.-------- 30, 000 
MeGuire Air Fonte Bate; 1, 031, 958 
Operations and administration... 30, 000 
Engineer aviation company building--_---------~--- 281, 600 
2, 400 


In 


M 


Sa 


|_| 

| 

H 

M 

B 

C 

| 
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International Airport, Portland, Sspnaei $1, 459, 298 
$676, 000 
Aircraft parking apron 199, 080 
Motor-pool park 11, 616 
Air control and warning building _ __. 206, 000 
Engineer aviation company building-.....--........ 281, 600 
Fuel storage, diesel _ 2, 400 
Engineer service 82, 602 
McGhee-Tyson Airport, Knoxville, Tenn 
Motor-pool park - $5, 280 
Air control and warning g building a, ae 206, 000 
San Antonio area, Tex_____________ = Ran 1, 253, 069 


Aircraft parking apron 

Supply and armament storage facility 

Paint, oil, and dope : 

Motor pool park 

Motor service shop 

Engineer service_____ 

rer Air Force Base, Houston, ‘Tex. PAD 1, 253, 069 

Aircraft parking apron -- - .--. 199,080 

Supply and armament storage facility. a 

Motor pool park 

Motor service shop 

Roads and 


Engineer service_______ 
Hensley Field, Dallas, 1, 130, 098 


Aircraft parking apron 
Supply and armament facility - 
Paint, oil, and dope 
Municipal Airport, Burlington, Vt : 207, 277 
Supply and armament storage fac lity. 
Metor pool park. ............ 
Motor service shop 
Engineer service 
Byrd Field, Richmond, 422, 940 
Engineer service __ 
Camp Murray, Fort Lewis, Wash___- 310, 351 


Motor pool pa: 

Engineer Aviation Company 

Fuel storage, motor 

Fuel storage, diesel 

Engineer service 
12, 617, 093 
12, 617, 000 

Mr. Manon. Does that mean that the projects listed here are the 
only projects embraced in your request? 
eneral Wixson. Yes, sir. Those are planned. 


1954 PROGRAM 


Mr. Manon. Have you given anything for the record which would 
cover the projects being taken care of or completed under the fiscal 
year 1954 program? 

General Wiison. No, sir; not yet. 
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Mr. Manon. Are ~~ going to put those in? 
General Wiison. | can put them in. 


Mr. Manon. I think it would be interesting just to list them. You 


do not have to give all the details. 


Mr. Scrivner. Following the table that we have just inserted in 
the record, General Wilson, in compliance with the request made b 
Mr. Mahon, please insert at this point in the record a list of the work 


done during fiscal 1954. 
General Witson. All right, sir. 
(The information is as follows:) 


The Air National Guard program for construction within the continental 


United States during fiscal year 1954 includes: 


Supervision costs by Office, Chief of Engineers, for fiscal year 1953 

Avigation easements where required in connection with preparing 
approach zones on runways programed for extension 

Little Rock, Ark.: Runway resurfacing. 


Aircraft park apron 199, O80 
Supply and armament storage 142, 800 
Paint, oil, and dope__-- -- -- 4, 050 


Motor fuel storage___- 
Engineering service _- 
Fresno, Calif_ 


Supply and armament storage_ _. 142, 800 
Paint, oil, and dope___--- Whe were 4, 050 
Ontario, Calif.: Relocate power and telephone 
Andrews Air Force Base, Md 
Hanger — _... $895, 700 
Paint, oil and dope 5, 050 
Motor service shop ! : 93, 900 
Motor pool park 15, 785 
Engineer services : 44, 565 
Jacksonville, Fla re 
Aircraft fuel storage $74, 000 
Crash truck station ; 34, 000 
Barracks $130, 124 
engineer services 19, 693 
ILS 4, 500 


Motor service shop 200 
Crash truck station 34, 000 


$635, 058 


81, 000 
222, 600 
1, 379, 000 


1, 152, 000 


50, 000 
1, 055, 000 


108, 000 


231, 500 


78, 200 


|_| 
| 
j 
( 


Aircraft park apron O80 
Hangar 
Supplies and arms storage 
Motor service shop 
Paint, oil, and dope_- 
Motor pool park 
Motor gas storage 
Runway extension 
Taxiway 
Runway lighting 
Crash truck station 
Aircraft fuel storage 
Fort Way ne, ; ae 50, 000 


Manhattan, Kans.: Participate with Army National Guard 
in construction of armory 30, 750 
New Orleans, La ..-. 1, 253, 100 


Aircraft park apron 

Supply and armament storage 

Paint, oil, and d 

Motor pool park 

Motor service shop 

Roads and 

Firing-in-butt 

Engineering 
Alpena, Mich 

Paint, oil, and dope 

— service shop_— 


Bangor, Maine 
Hangar $712, 078 
Aircraft park arpon 7 425, 193 
Supply and armament storage 131, 931 
Paint, oil, and dope 
Motor service shop 
Motor pool park 
Roads and utilities 
Connecting taxiway 
Engineer services 
Gulfport, Miss - 
Supply and armament $277, 200 
Paint, oil, and dope 
Motor pool park 
Motor service shop 
Runway taxiway extension 


storage 
Communications building 
Firing-in-butt 

Motor gas storage 
Dispensary 

Wing operations and training 
Roads and utilities 

Engineer services 
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54, 000 
660, 000 
1, 610, 560 
5, 500 
1, 694, 600 
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Runway improvements: 


Runway-taxiway extension. $203, 000 
Aircraft fuel storage. _________- 
Engineering services. __________- -- 18,993 
Supply and armament storage__.__-._.______.._.--- 121, 657 


Paint,ou, apd 


Gash truck station... 25, 207 
Supply and armament storage______._._-___._______- 142, 800 
Motor. pecs sat 8, 544 
44, 200 
Runway and taxiway extension___.._______________- 399, 000 
Newark, N;.J.; Engineering 
Floyd Bennett Naval Air Station, N.Y 
Motor 5, 050 
Aircraft fuel $142, 600 
.... 203, 506 
Supply and armament storage. 152, 775 
Motor pool 5, 693 
Motor service shop. ________. 58, 235 
Utilities (including central heating 234, 173 


$57, 000 


326, 200 


10, 000 
1, 558, 000 


1, 801, 900 


8, 800 
9, 100 


1, 473, 302 


1, 451, 300 


2, 100, 000 


| 
O55 
— 
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Columbus, : = _.$1, 800, 000 
Hangar_- _. $874, 520 
Aircraft park apron. , 760 
Supply and armament storage edhe $1, 970 
Paint, oil, and dope 070 
Motor pool park 244 
Motor service shop. 740 
Roads and utilities. ___ 40, 827 
Access taxiway 216, 400 
Engineering services- . , 469 

Springfield, Ohio_ 2, 400, 000 
Hangar $783, 750 
Aircraft park apron. 235, 984 
Supply and armament storage 7 : 32, 000 
Paint, oil, and dope. __- , 452 
Aircraft fuel storage. 84, 331 
Motor pool park 363 
Motor service shop.____ , 500 
Crash truck station 
Roads, utilities, site preparation. _.. 584, 795 
Runway lights. ide 400 
Engineering services. . 107, 726 

Sioux Falls, 8S. Dak___- : 438, 700 
Operations, and training = $430, 425 
Relocate ILS________- : 8, 275 

Milwaukee, Wis.: Engineering : services. ___- 25, 000 

Cheyenne, Wyo 1, 283, 300 
Aircraft fuel storage 
Runway extension 
Engineering services _ - 

Natrona County (Casper, Wyo.) : 
Resurface existing runway and taxiway. 
Engineering services _ 

Memphis, Tenn.: Relocate ILS 

Windsor Locks, Conn.: Relocate ILS 

Charlotte, N. C.: Relocate ILS 

Des Moines, Iowa: Relocate ILS____ 


OVERSEAS CONSTRUCTION 


Mr. Scrivner. Project 331 calls for “Acquisition and construction 
outside of the continental United States,” which seems a little bit 
odd when we discuss the Air National Guard, inasmuch as we think 
of it as being comprised of units associated primarily with the States. 
The justifications show some work at Anchorage and San Juan, 


General Witson. Yes, sir. Those are units that we have in 
Alaska and Puerto Rico. We have 1 fighter squadron in each, 

Mr. Scrivner. Air National Guard fighter squadrons? 

General Witson. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Scrivner. At this point we will insert in the record page 
8-43 of the detailed justifications. 

(The information is as follows: ) 


Program 330. Acquisition and construction, outside continental United States 


Project 331: Acquisition and construction, outside continental 
United States (obligations) : 
Actual, 1953 
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This project provides funds for costs in connection with the acquisition and 
construction of real property for Air National Guard units outside the continental 
United States. 

Funds are included to cover the fiscal year 1955 cost of supervision performed 
by the Office, Chief of Engineers, Department of the Army on the fiseal year 
1954 construction, estimated to be 6 percent of the total cost. 


Anchorage International Airport, Alaska__.__-.___________.-.---- $1, 044, 000 
Tela, Verde Sen duan, P. 1, 854, 108 


1 At 6 percent, $173,886—rounded to $174,000. 
OPERATION OF AIRCRAFT 


Mr. Scrivner. Program 410, “Operation of aircraft,” is compara- 
ble to the same program in the regular Air Force. It consists of 3 
projects, 411, 412, and 414. 

The obligations by project are shown on page 8-44 of the justifica- 
tions, which we will insert in the record at this point. 

(The information is as follows:) 


ProGRAM 410—OPERATION OF AIRCRAFT 


Obligations by project 


Proj- 
ect | } | 1954, esti- 1955 esti- 
Nam Title | 1953, actual mate mate 
ber | 
(| (2) (3) | (4) (5) 


DIRECT OBLIGATIONS 


411 | Aircraft maintenance spares, spare parts and supplies-._| bar by = $10, 517, 000 $17, 159, 000 
412 | Aircraft fuel and oil_ - | 6, 093, 000 13, 290, 000 


414 | Corrective maintenance of aireraft and component | 
equipment. | 6, 812 1, 772, 000 i, 728, 000 
Total direct obligations. | 13, 435,493 | 18, 382, 000 37, 177, 000 
REIMBURSABLE OBLIGATIONS 
‘Total reimbursable obligations. = 243, 79 10, 000 
Total obligations... 13, 679, 272 | 18,392,000 | 37, 177, 000 


Arrcrarr MAINTENANCE SPARES, SPARE Parts AND SUPPLIES 


Mr. Scrivner. We find that project 411 relates to ‘“‘Aircraft 
maintenance spares, spare parts and supplies.” We will insert pages 
8-45 and 46 in the record at this point. 

(The matter referred to follows: ) 


Project 411: Aircraft maintenance spares, spare parts and supplies 
(obligations) : 


This project provides for the maintenance spares and spare parts of airframes, 
engines, propellers, and other aircraft accessories including airborne weapons and 
communications equipment. 

This estimate includes supplies and spare parts necessary to maintain the as- 
signed aircraft in the accomplishment of the programed aircraft flying hours 
for fiscal vear 1955. 


e 


‘ 
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The unit cost per flight hour, by aircraft model, is based upon Air Force experi- 
ence factors. 

The increase over prior years is based upon an increase in aircraft hours by 
type end model. 


Consump- | Fund re- 

tion rate ‘quirements, 

per flying | fiscai year 
hour | 1955 


Programed 
flying 
| hours 


Basic ty tt model aircraft: 


O66, STS 
In addition, to the consumption cost a 45-day stock level of spare 
parts is required to support the additional flyi ing hours for aircraft 
being phased into the program. Appropriate deduction has been 
taken for aircraft being phased out of the program. The cost per | 
flying hour was then applied to the net hours by type and model | 
to arrive at the cost for the 45 day stock level. __- , 092, 499 


Grand total 7, 159, 377 
Rounded 7.159, 000 


Last year the request was for $10,517,000, and this year there is a 
substantial increase in this request to $17,159,000. Why is there 
such a great increase for fiscal 1955? 

General Wiison. That is based, Mr. Chairman, on the increased 
number of aircraft in the program and the increased number of flying 
hours in jet aircraft. 

Mr. Scrivner. Do you compile these figures, or does the Air Force 
compile them? 

General Witson. These are Air Force standard rates, sir. 


FLYING HOURS 


Mr. Scrivner. How many flying hours did you program for fiscal 
1954? 

General Witson. In fiscal 1954 we programed 253,559 hours. 

Mr. Scrivner. How near are you going to come to it? 

General Witson. | believe we will meet it, sir. 

Mr. Scrivner. This year the breakdown which we have before us 
shows you contemplate 338,128 hours. 

General Witson. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Scrivner. How near do you expect to come to that program? 

General Witson. We expect we will meet it under the aircraft 
program that has been given us by the Air Force, sir. At the present 
time, Mr. Chairman, we are slightly ahead of our aircraft flying-hour 
program. 


‘ 40, 993 52. 67 2, 159, 101 
63, 438 69. 67 4, 419, 725 
J rt A 15, 349 92. 30 1, 416, 713 
35, 547 62. 26 2, 213, 156 
1, 348 46.72 62, 979 
RF-51D_____- 1, 669 45.47 75, 880 
RF-S0A : : 2 3,031 41.79 1263, 665 
12, 610 47.46 508, 471 
37, 515 10. 70 41, 411 
T-33.. 37, 689 33. 75 1, 272, 004 
L-16 446, 5. 84 2, 605 
3, 006 19.00 147, 565 
24, 927 23. 99 507, 999 
VCH47. 5, 060 23. 99 121, 389 
C-53...- ‘ 362 23.99 | 
B-25__. 2, 168 52. 48 113, 777 

44745 —54-—_52 

\ 
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EXPLANATION OF INCREASE 


Mr. Scrivner. Applying a little mathematics to the figures we have 
before us, there is an increase in your request of slightly over 63 per- 
cent. That seems to be a rather large increase to be contemplated 
for the coming year. 

General Witson. Well, sir, our aircraft increase is from an average 
of 1,649 to 2,116. Of that, during 1955, 70 percent will be in jets, 
where before, in 1954, the biggest portion of that was for propeller 
and conventional types, which is a cheaper airplane to operate. 

Mr. Scrivner. That is all true, but in looking back at your state- 
ment there was not any contemplated 63 percent increase in the 
number of planes. 

General Witson. No, sir. 

Mr. Scrivner. Comparing 1955 to 1954. Really, it was com- 
paratively small. 

General Witson. It was small, sir. We are retiring the propeller- 
driven in 1954 and increasing the jets. 

General AsEnsio. Just as in the case of the Regular Air Force, 
Mr. Chairman, we find that the increased cost is disproportionately 
greater than the increase in flying hours by virtue of the fact that the 
operating hours for the newer types of aircraft are more expensive. 
We also find that there is a particular item which is involved with the 
increase in stock level of spare parts to assure the continuous flying 
operation, which is another item that always has to be taken into 
account in this area of spare parts. 


SPARE PARTS 


Mr. Scrivner. That leads up to an interesting question. Do you 
have on hand in the Air National Guard a relative supply of spare 
parts to planes that the Air Force maintains? 

General Witson. No, sir. We have none other than our normal 
operating quantity. 

Mr. Scrivner. In other words, you leave the major portion of 
spares in the hands of the Air Force? 

General Witson. Yes, sir. We requisition from the Air Force for 
our requirements. 

Mr. Scrivner. You requisition and buy them as needed? 

General Witson. Yes, sir. 

General Asrensio. They have a much reduced level, only a 45-day 
level being kept by the Air National Guard, sir. 


RELATIVE OPERATING COST FOR JETS 


Mr. Manon. Mr. Chairman, I was interested in knowing percent- 
agewise and in the overall how much more expensive it is per hour to 
operate the jets as compared to the conventional types. Where is the 
increased cost involved? Is it fuel or is it parts? Give us a little of 
that picture. 

General Asens1o. The increased cost occurs in both parts and fuel. 
There can be no categorical answer given to your query relative to 
a comparison of jet and reciprocating, since we are dealing with a 
multiplicity of types. We have single-engine and multiengine and a 
variety of aircraft in each particular categorization. Under those 
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circumstances, given specific types for comparability we could give 
you the answer, but not in general. 

Mr. Mauon. I see what you mean. Let us say you have a con- 
ventional fighter, and you are setting it aside and taking in a modern 
fighter. p pcos es i how much more will it cost? Is it 10 percent 
or 50 percent or 100 percent? I am just trying to get a general idea 
in my mind. 

General Asensio. In the spare-parts area it would be in the neigh- 
borhood of 80 to 100 percent greater. In the fuel area it would be in 
the neighborhood of 400 percent greater. 

Off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

General Witson. For example, Mr. Mahon, take the F-S6F, 
or the F-86E type of aircraft. The gallons of fuel per hour are 392 
as against 68 for the F-51. 

Mr. Manon. Then you can compute the price? 

General Witson. Although the price per gallon is cheaper the 
greater quantity of it costs more for the operation of the jet per hour 
than for the operation of conventional. 

Mr. Manon. Certainly. 

Mr. Scrivner. Off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 


CONSUMPTION RATE 


Mr. Scrivner. What do you mean, General, by your consumption 
rate per flying hour? The consumption rate of what? 

General Witson. That is the factor, Mr. Chairman, which includes 
the cost of the types of spare parts and so forth phased against the 
flying hours that are required. 

Mr. Scrivner. In other words, somebody has figured out somehow 
that in an F-86 you are going to wear out or consume about $92 worth 
of spare parts? 

General Witson. That is right, sir, for each flying hour. That is 
figured by AMC, sir. 

Mr. Scrivner. Of course, that is a figure which is given to you? 

General Witson. It is given to me. It is a mathematical compu- 
tation, sir. 

Mr. Scrivner. You apply it to the number of that type of plane 
you have in the Air National Guard? 

General Witson. That is right, sir. 

Mr. Scrivner. Thank you, gentlemen. The meeting is adjourned. 


Wepnespay, Marcu 17, 1954. 


Arrcrarr anp 


Mr. Scrivner. The first subject for discussion this —s under 


the Air National Guard is program 410, “Operation of aircraft,’’ and 
relates to project 412, ‘‘Aircraft fuel and oil.” 
We will insert, however, pages 8-47 and 8-48 of ihe justifications, 


(The information follows:) 
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Project 412: Aireraft fuel and oil (obligations): 


This project covers expenses of aviation fuel and lubricating oil for the opera- 
tion of Air National Guard aircraft. 

Aviation fuel requirements are based upon programed flying hours (by model 
of aircraft) and average hourly consumption rate. Fuel ‘and oil prices are at 
amounts which the Air National Guard wi'l reimburse the Air Force stock fund. 

The increase in this project over prior fiscal years is due to the increased flving- 
hour program. This program also includes more jet-type aircraft than have been 
available in prior years. 


| Aircraft ; Gallons 
Pype fuel | ‘ype end hours gallons 
Jet -| F-80A | 3, 894 | 375 1, 460, 250 
Do -| F-80B 14, 923 | 375 | 5, 596, 125 
Do | F-80C__.__| 742 | 375 278, 250 
Do -.| 10, 361 | 390 | 4, 040, 790 
Do ‘ F-S4E 30, 632 390 | 11, 946, 480 
Do "| F-86A__.__| 37, 945 | 392 | 14, 874, 440 
Do 25, 493 392 | 9, 998, 256 
Do | F-86F 15, 349 | 392 | 6, 016, 808 
Do | F-94A4/B_ 35, 547 | 370 | 13, 152, 390 
Do RF-80A_- 3,031 | 363 | 1, 100, 253 
Do -| T-33 37, 689 | 320 | 12,060, 480 
Total jet. 218, 006 | 80, 519, 622 
| =— = <== —= 
100/130__ | F-51D 31,415 | 68 | 2, 136, 220 
100/130. | F-51H 1, 996 | 68 135, 7 
100/130... | RB-26 1, 348 | 143 192, 764 
100/130. _- | RF-51D 1, 669 68 113, 492 
100/130__- B-26 12, 610 | 148 | 1, 866, 280 
100/130. - } C46 3, 006 150 450, 900 
100/130. C-47 24, 927 | 93} 2,318,211 
100/130. ...... | VC+47 5, 060 | 93 | 470, 580 
100/130. | C-53 362 95 34, 390 
100/130... B-25 2,168 | 141 | 688 
Total 100/130. | 84, 561 8, 024, 253 
| 2, 797 | 25 69, 925 
91/96__- T-6G | 34,718 | 2h 867, 950 
91/96__. L-16 | 446 1, 784 
FUEL COST 
80,519,522 gallons jet fuel at $0.14__....__-.__________________- $11, 272, 733 
8,024,253 gallons 100/130 at 1, 685, 093 
OIL cosT 
80,519,522 gallons jet fuel X 0.00163= __.._______.__.._.._.____. 131, 247 
8,963,912 gallons reciprocating fuel X 0.0162=_._-_-____________. 145, 215 


Mr. Scrivner. There are some figures here which I cannot justify. 
Last year, General, the Air National Guard requested for aircraft 

fuel and oil $6,093,000. This year that request has gone up to 
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$13,290,000, an increase of 118 percent. You are not going to increase 
your flying hours 118 percent. You are not going to increase the 
number of your planes 118 percent. The fuel cost has not gone up to 
that extent. 

It is just a little bit difficult to understand how you arrived at such 
a sharp climb in your request. 


FLYING HOURS 


General Witson. Mr. Chairman, in 1955, we will have an increase 
of 233 percent in our jet operation flying hours, and in jets we have 
greater fuel consumption than in conventional type aircraft. For 
example, F—84E’s flying 30,632 hours at 390 gallons an hour, based 
on the Air Force factors, will consume 11,946,480 gallons. 

F-51’s which we are decreasing by some 507 in our program, 
flying 31,415 hours, which is approximately the same amount using 
68 gallons of fuel per hour, will consume only 2,136,220 gallons. 

The cost in aircraft fuel is due primarily to the increase in the num- 
ber of jet aircraft flying hours over what it was last year. 

Mr. Scrivner. That would be part of it. Even so, the figures still 
show that as compared to 1954 your average cost per flying hour was 
$24, and this estimate indicates $40 an hour, which is almost but not 
quite double. 

General Witson. That is right, sir. It is based entirely upon the 
figures of the cost per hour of operating the aircraft and the number 
of gallons of gasoline of fuel which will be used in the flying of those 
particular aircraft. 

General Asensio. As we are prepared to demonstrate, Mr. Chair- 
man, this is a question of multiplication of the various factors, and 
their addition. While we regret that results are what they are, the 
ultimate result is inescapable. 

Mr. Scrivner. There are some factors that have been cranked 
into the aircraft fuel and oil procurement program that deserve quite 
a bit of scrutiny. I hope that before the next year rolls around we 
will have an opportunity to procure the services of someone who can 
go into it and really see whether all the factors which have been 
included in this and those items prepared by the Air Force are factual. 
The Air National Guard gets its figures from the Air Force, of course. 

General Asensto. We are sure that they are factual, sir. They 
have been subjected to the scrutiny of review agencies year after year. 

Mr. Scrivner. I know. Year after year they follow the same 
criteria. I am not so sure that the old criteria are still pertinent. 
They may be. 

CORRECTIVE MAINTENANCE 


The next project covers corrective maintenance of aircraft and 
component equipment, project 414. Here, again, we see some figures 
that are a little hard to understand or give full credence to. 

In fiscal year 1953 you requested $6,812 for this program, and for 
fiscal year 1954 that went up to $1,772,000. How many hundred 
percent increase that is I just have not stopped to figure. 

If you could operate the Air National Guard in fiscal 1953 and do 
the corrective maintenance of aircraft for $6,800, why is $1,772,000 
necessary in fiscal 1954? 
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In addition now we are faced with a still further increase from the 
$1,772,000 to $6,728,000, which is nearly a 300 percent increase. 

Again, you do not have that much of an increase in flying hours. 
You do not have that great an increase in planes. Why is there this 
increase? 

General Witson. Well, sir, in fiscal year 1953 the units were just 
returning from active military service. We had only about 18 squad- 
rons then, and they were flying mostly 51-type aircraft at that time. 
Our inventory was very low. 


PLANE INVENTORY 


Mr. Scrivner. How many planes did you actually have flying in 
1953, even though it was a small number? 

It seems as though $6,800 was awfully low. 

General Witson. In 1953 the beginning inventory was 399 air- 
planes, with an average strength for the year of 568, sir. Most of 
those were the F—51’s, where most of the corrective maintenance had 
been accomplished, due to the age of the aircraft, sir. It is based on 
the life of the aircraft, sir. 

Mr. Scrivner. That is an average of only a little over $10 a plane. 

General Witson. That is right, sir. That is based on the fact that 
those airplanes had been in the program for several years. They were 
1944 model 1951's. 

Mr. Scrivner. You figured they were just about as safe as neces- 


sary? 

Snail Witson. They had all the corrective maintenance taken. 

Mr. Scrivner. They were as near operationally satisfactory as you 
could make them? 

General Wixson. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Scrivner. All right. What about 1954? 

General Witson. In 1954 we began to pick up for the first time in 
jet aircraft, with the newer models. We still had some of the others, 

ut our greatest increase in aircraft was in jet models. They were 
newer models. As flying safety modifications came out, corrective 
maintenance was required for flying safety. You will notice from the 
estimate that as the aircraft increase in age the cost of corrective 
maintenance goes down. 

Mr. Scrivner. I did not understand that. 

General Witson. In other words, with a new airplane you have to 
get the bugs out of it. As you will notice in our estimate here on 
page 8-49, we show the corrective maintenance for 1955 for the 51D 
and the 51H type of aircraft at no cost, but on the 80’s and 84’s and 
other jets vou will notice that the corrective maintenance goes up on 
the newer type of aircraft. 

Mr. Scrivner. General, even so under some of these older ones, 
while we call them new, they are really old. Some of those you refer 
to here as new planes are already going out of the picture. 

I suppose here again the Air National Guard must conform its 
practices to those prescribed by the Air Force. 

General Witson. That is right, sir. 

Mr. Scrivner. So if the Air Force sends down a directive that 
the F-84 or the F-86 is to be modified to meet certain standards you 
have to modify them to meet those certain standards. 

General Witson. Yes, sir. Those are flying safety items. 

Mr. Scrivner. Are there any questions, Mr. Hruska? 
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Mr. Hruska. Of course the arithmetic is probably correct, but we 
get back to the same proposition of determining whether or not, 
General, the fourth column there, consisting of the percentage of 
aircraft unit cost for modification, is right. 

General Witson. That is the figure that is furnished us from the 
Air Force as to the requirement. 

Mr. Hruska. We had some discussion of it earlier in these hearings. 
You are following here what is almost a mathematical computation. 

General Witson. It is a mathematical computation. 

Mr. Hruska. Whether or not that percentage is correct we have 
not gone into to the point where we are satisfied that it is the correct 
figure. 


JUSTIFICATION DATA 


Mr. Scrivner. We have before us, in addition to the discussion 
we have just had, detailed justifications in connection with this 
project, which will be inserted at this point in the record. 

(The information is as follows:) 


Project 414: Corrective maintenance of aircraft and component 
equipment (obligations) : 


Estimate, 1954. : 1, 772, 000 
Estimate, 1955______- - _. 6,728, 000 


This project covers the corrective maintenance of aircraft and component 
equipment applicable to safety-in-flight and operational effectiveness. 

Requirements are computed on the basis of past experience and where de- 
termined by applying a percentage of the unit airplane cost to the projected 
average aircraft inventory in the Air National Guard program. 

The unit modification cost is the cost at which the Air National Guard will 
reimburse the Air Foree. The costs are based upon corrective maintenance 
requirements existing during each year of the service life of the airplane. 

he increase in this project over prior years is due to an increase in the average 
aircraft inventory and a change in the types and models of aircraft. 


| Percent of | | Average 


Aircraft type Aircraft Actual age aircraft unit | Unit modifi-| projected | ——— 
and model | unit cost of aircraft cost for mod-| cation cost | aircraft | cost 
ification inventory 


Rounded to.| | 2, 116 | 6, 728, 000 


Note.—No corrective modification costs are included in the estimated requirement for fiseal year 1955 
for aircraft 12 years or older since it is considered such costs will be very negligible, based on fiscal year 1953 
Air National Guard experience. 


107,796 | | M4 |... 
107, 796 | 11 | | 33 $24,915 
107, 796 | 755 111 83, 805 
F-4D........----| 301, 626 | 4, 530 
301, 626 | | 3, 921 | 301, 917 
258° 996 | 7 | 3, 921 226 | 886, 146 
258, 996 7 5, 439 | 282 1, 533, 798 
258, 996 | 5, 439 187 1, 017, 093 
F-944/B_____._--.| 281, 260 | 5 | 5 5, 439 110 | 598, 290 
242) 865 | 14 $7,032 262 | $1, 842, 384 
| 53, 635 | 14 | | 486 | 10 |--- 
RE-OOA..........| 107,796 | 11 | 215 | 
242) 865 | 14 | 755 | 18 | 13, 590 
27, 207 | 15 | 486 | 16) 
27, 207 | 15 = 12 |---- 
| 119, 465 7 | | 136 156 
2, 509 | 421, 512 
95, 466 | 13 | "5 | 477 69 |.-- ---- 

95, 466 | 13 | 5 | 

146,261 | 14 | 293 6 |... 
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NUMBER OF AIRCRAFT 


Mr. SertvNer. Before leaving that table which we find on pages 
8-49 and 8-50, you show that the average number of aireraft is 2,116. 
What was the average number you gave us last vear comparable to 
the 2,116? 

General WiLson. 1,649, sir. 

Mr. Scrtvner. Which is an increase of approximately 500, or about 
30 percent. 

Again I must call your attention to the fact that the increase in the 
request for 1955 over 1954 is almost a 300 percent increase. 

General Witson. Mr. Chairman, even though that shows only a 
net increase of 500 airplanes there have been some that have been 
retired out of the program. The 51’s have been replaced by other 
aircraft. Actually I do not know the exact total, but it should be 
pointed out that in the total new aircraft coming to the guard jets 
have been replacing 51’s that will be retired. 

Mr. Scrtvner. Do not misunderstand me. I want to see the guard 
get the most modern planes, 1 think they can handle them and use 
them properly. It is better to have them in the hands of the guard 
than to have them standing around on some airbase, because the guard 
keeps them maintained and they are ready for instant use in case of 
any emergency. The planes in the hands of the guard have been 
maintained and are ready to move right into the picture without any 
delay. 

But this thing can become a Frankenstein that almost devours us, 
We discussed some of these matters when we were talking about the 
same thing in the Regular Air Force budget. 


UNIT COST 


Mr. Hruska. Pursuing the question I raised a little while ago a 
little further, we have here a percentage of aircraft unit cost. That 
is an estimate, of course. Is there a comparable chart which would 
show your actual experience within a given year as to each of those 
classifications of planes, as opposed to the estimate? 

General Wiison. Colonel Henry, do you have that? 

Colonel Henry. The figure on the propeller-driven aircraft, sir, is 
constant. On the new type of aircraft we do not have the experience 
factor in our possession to determine whether that percentage cost is 
correct. We accept the Air Force figure. 

Mr. Hruska. You accept it for the purposes of justifying your re- 
quest for funds. What I want to know is what your shop orders and 
what your actual checkwriting have amounted to in each of these 
classifications. Is this one case where the estimates are always in 
perfect line with the actual expenditure? Is that what vou mean by 
saving it is constant? 

Colonel Henry. In the F-51 type, the type we have used, our ex- 
perience factor indicates that those are true factors. In the jet type 
of aircraft we have not had the experience factor to use as backup data. 
We are just going through that experience now, sir. 
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EXPENDITURES 1954 

Mr. Hruska. How much of this estimate of $1,772,000 was actually 
expended for these purposes in the first 6 months of the fiscal year? 

Colonel Henry. On the F—51 type aircraft, sir? 

Mr. Hruska. Over all, for the entire figure. 

Colonel Henry. I do not have that here, sir. 1 do not follow you 
exactly on vour figures. What page is that? 

General Wiison. That is the 1954 amount. 

Mr. Hruska. In fiscal year 1954 you were allowed $1,772,000 for 
this category for this project. How much of that was expended in the 
first 6 months of this year? 

Colonel Henry. 1 can probably refer that to Colonel Barrett, in 
the Comptroller Shop, who would have that information, sir. 

Colonel Barrerr. Our obligations in project 414 for the first 6 
months will not reflect a true picture, sir, because our modifications of 
aircraft take place through the Air Force or on Air Force contract 
and no obligations were reported by the Air Force against Air National 
Guard funds during the first 6 months. We did not to our knowledge 
get in on any modification contracts until January of this year. Our 
actual reported obligations for the first 6 months, sir, are negligible 
in this particular project, 

OBLIGATIONS 


Mr. Hruska. What are your estimated obligations for this fiscal 
vear? 

Colonel Barrerr. Our estimated obligations on that contract will 
total over $4 million. 

Mr. Hruska. For fiscal vear 1954? 

Colonel Barrer. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Scrivner. Where are you going to get the money? 

Mr. Hruska. Where is the money coming from? 

Colonel Barretrr. | am sorry, sir, | quoted you the amount es- 
timated for the complete contract, which encompasses funds other 
than those from project 414. 

Mr. Surrir. That is all activities, including depot maintainance. 

Colonel Barrerr. That is correct. With the contract mentioned 
and the other modifications anticipated we now expect obligations of 
approximately $1,846,000 in this project. 

Mr. Hruska. Where are you going to get the money for that? 

Colonel Barretr. If our estimate proves correct it will require a 
deviation, sir. 

Mr. Hruska. $1,846,000? 

Colonel Barrett. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Hruska. Is it possible to get a breakdown by type and model 
here for your obligations? Do you do it that way or do you do it 
on a blanket basis? 

Colonel Barrerr. We would have to get such a breakdown from 
the Air Materiel Command, sir, on their contracts, by particular 
types of aircraft. 

Mr. Hruska. Could that be procured? 

Colonel Barretr. We can get it from them, sir. It would not be 
immediately available. All we would be able to get immediately 
would be the total overall estimated obligations. 
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Mr. Hruska. That is all. 

(Information is as follows: ) 

An example of a contract which will require the obligation of funds from this 
project is one which was recently negotiated with Lockheed Aircraft Service for 
safety in flight modification of 180 F-80 A’s and B’s to F-80C capability. This 
contract provides for the installation of mechanisms for seat ejection and canopy 
ejection, for the installation of center line tip tanks, and for the installation ef 


IFF and UHF equipment. This contract, for funding from project 414, is in the 
amount of $761,000. 


ORGANIZATION, BAsE AND MAINTENANCE EQUIPMENT AND SUPPLIES 


Mr. Scrivner. The next program to be discussed is program 420, 
organization, base and maintenance equipment and supplies, which is 
made up of projects 421 and 422. The total request is $5,267,000, a 
slight reduction under last year’s request. 

We will insert page 8—51 of the detailed justifications in the record 
at this point. 

(The information is as follows:) 


ProGraM 420—ORGANIZATION, BASE AND MAINTENANCE EQUIPMENT AND Sup- 
PLIES 


Obligations by project 


Pro- 
ct Title 1953 actual | 1954 estimate | 1955 estimate 
NO, 
() (2) (3) (4) (5) 
DIRECT OBLIGATIONS 
421 | Organization, base and maintenance equipment..._._.| $7, 453, 219 $2, 430, 000 $1, 144, 000 
422 | Organization, base and maintenance supplies_....__-_- 5, 547, 288 3, 570, 000 4, 123, 000 
Total, direct obligations........................ 4 13, 000, 507 6, 000, 000 5, 267, 000 
REIMBURSABLE OBLIGATIONS 
421 | Organization, base and maintenance equipment___---- 244 0 0 
Total, reimbursable obligations. 244 0 0 
13, 000, 751 6, 000, 000 5, 267, 000 
EQuiIPpMENT 


Mr. Scrivner. Project 421, on which we have detailed information 
before us, which we have reviewed, calls for a request of $1,144,000 
for 1955, which is a decrease of almost 50 percent under fiscal year 
1954. 

We are always glad to see decreases, particularly of this size. What 
is the explanation for the decrease in this particular activity? 

General Witson. We have been procuring our requirements in 

previous years, Mr. Chairman. That will reduce our requirement in 
1955. 
Mr. Scrivner. [n other words, we have gone up to a high figure 
and now we are stabilizing somewhat so that we do not have to 
procure quite as much special-purpose clothing and food service 
equipment and survival equipment and other things? 

General Witson. That is right, sir. 
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General Asensio. The units have largely returned from Federal 
service. Under those circumstances there has been a requirement 
for an initial stocking, which has now largely been satisfied. In this 
area it will be primarily on a replacement basis hereafter. 

Mr. Scrivner. in further explanation of this program we will 
insert at this point in the record page 8—52 of the detailed justifications. 

r . . 

(The information is as follows:) 

Project 421. Organization, base and maintenance equipment (obliga- 
tions) : 
Actual, 1953 
Mstimate, 1954___ 
Estimate, 1955 


This project provides for items of equipment essential to the proper ground 
support of Air National Guard aircraft and the operation and housekeeping of 
Air National Guard installations. 

Equipment requirements in this area were computed on an individual item basis 
by applying an average authorization for a unit or organization and projecting 
same against the Air National Guard program. ‘The program elements utilized 
were total aircraft, total military personnel, total airbases, and total Air National 
Guard units. In this method of computation, all requirements were reduced to 
a monetary basis per unit of the program element at the beginning of the caleula- 
tion and are carried forward on this basis throughout the entire operation. 

The items included in this estimate are for the most part nonexpendable, with 
an estimated period of service of 1 year or more without material impairment of 

hysical condition. In most instances, the items are capable of being repaired. 
sisted below by property class are the types of equipment included in this estimate. 

The decrease over prior years is attributable to a near completion of the requi- 
sitioning program for initial stockage. 


Property 
class Nomenclature Requirement 


Special purpose clothing 

Laboratory and shop test equipment. 
Refrigeration and heating equipment. 

Survival equipment and 


SuPPLIES 


Mr. Scrivner. That brings us up to project 422, “Organization, 
base and maintenance supplies,” as distinguished from the “Base 
and maintenance equipment.”’ 

Here, instead of finding a decrease, which we found was true of 
the equipment, we find an increase of about 15 percent in the request 
for supplies. Why would the same story not hold true for your 
supplies as it does for your equipment? 

General Wiuson. This is due to the increase in this area over 1954 
due to the total flying hours, total base months increase, total per- 
sonnel months increase, based on additional people. 

General Asensio. The supplies are primarily consumables, so that 
the same position does not hold. In this area we have a reflection 
of activity, which does not bear the same relationship as it does in 
project 421. 


13-A | $373, 985 
13-C | 295, 274 
17-C | 11, 600 
34-B | 3, 752 
17-B 9, 617 
20-B 389, 320 
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Mr. Scrivner. In other words, the explanation we have had pre- 
viously of the difference between equipment and supplies is that 
equipment is something which is there and is on hand and continues 
usable. You consider that to a great degree to be a part of the base 
itself. It gets some wear and tear, but it is not consumed and is not 
worn out in the same way that these supplies are. 

General Asensto. That is correct, sir. 

Mr. Scrivner. So that there will be more information available to 
the House we will insert at this point some of the information which 
is before us in the detailed justifications, showing the types of supplies 
that are reflected as being needed in this particular project. 

(The information is as follows: ) 

Project 422. Organization, base and maintenance supplies (oblig- 

ations): 

Actual, 1953 _ _- 
Estimate, 1954 
Estimate, 1955_ 


3, 570, 000 


This project will ieee for the supplice consumed in the operation of Air 
National Guard units and bases in their training and operational mission. These 
are items and spare parts that may be defined as having such characteristics that 
after becoming unserviceable through normal use cannot be restored to service- 
ability at a cost less than their replacement price. They are nonreparable and 
lose their identity as specific items when incorporated in a major assembly. They 
represent the numberous parts consumed in the day to day operation of the Air 
National Guard program. 

Computation of requirements in this area was accomplished by applying costs 
against functions which permit a direct relationship between program elements and 
consumption data. The total Air Force consumption or wear out rate for each 
program element related to this project was multiplied by the program levels to 
arrive at the total dollar requirement. 

The three major program elements contributing to this project are: (1) Total 
fiving hours, (2) total base months, and (3) total personnel months. Listed below 
are items of supplies that will be requisitioned from this project. 

The increase in this area over fiscal vear 1954 reflects the increased program 
and activity in the Air National Guard during fiscal vear 1955. 


Item Cost 
Personal supplies 70, 000 
Ground communications and electronic supplies 521, 000 
Flying field, hangar, and materiel: handling supplies 48, 000 
Labor and shop test 7, 000 
Furniture, fixtures, and furnishings supplies. 60, 000 
Hazard detecting, decontaminating, and Seiiibeantis supplies es 4, 000 
Ground petroleum products and compressed yases 21, 000 
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LoGIsTicaL Suprort 


Mr. Scrivner. The next program to be presented is program 430, 
“Logistical support,” which consists of projects 431, 433, 434, and 
436, with a total request of $12,645,000. The obligation figures under 
each project are shown on page 8-55 of the justifications, which we 
will insert at this point in the record. 

(The information is as follows:) 


ProGram 430—LoaisTIcAL SupPor?T 


Obligations by project 


| 1953 actual | 1954 estimate | 1955 estimate 
(4) (5) 
DIRECT OBLIGATIONS 


433 | Distribution of materiel, other than first destination 2, 448, 000 2, 504, 000 
434 | Printing and reproduction, Air National Guard 63, 000 43, 000 


| | 

431 | Depot maintenance 1, 797 | $5, 943, 000 $9, 979, 000 
| 

456 | Disposition of deceased personnel 5, 469 | 22, 000 | 29, 000 


Total obligations _.......-.-..-- 6, 267, 795 | 8. 476, 000 | 12, 645, 000 


Deport MAINTENANCE 


Mr. Scrivner. Here, again, General Wilson, as we discuss project 
431, ‘Depot maintenance, ” we have an increase in the request this 
year to $9,979,000 as compared with $5,943,000 last year, which is not 
quite a 70 percent increase. The question naturally arises: W hy? 

General Witson. These requirements were computed, Mr. C aks 
man, by application of experience factors developed during previous 
years and cost data by types and models of aircraft to the program 
and aircraft inventory and total flying hours for 1955, sir. 

Mr. Scrivner. What do you do with this money as compared with 
other moneys we have been talking about when you referred to flying- 
hours? 

General Witson. Colonel Henry, will you explain that? 

Colonel Henry. Generally, sir, this is for the maintenance of air- 
craft engines, aircraft, accessories, and electronics and communi- 
cation equipment. That is equipment that is shipped back to Air 
Force depots for repair. We are charged a flat rate. In the past all 
repair projects for the Air National Guard were repaired by item, 
Studies made by the Air Materiel Command developed the known 
cost rate by flying hour of maintenance on each type of aircraft for the 
repair of this equipment. This factor is used in the computation of this 
program. 

Mr. Scrivner. In other words, the Air National Guard does 
not itself maintain facilities to do all of these jobs that you have just 
referred to? 

Colonel Henry. That is correct, sir. 

Mr. Scrivner. Perhaps it is just as well. It would be duplica- 
tion. Not having those facilities yourselves, you enter into a con- 
tract with the Regular Air Force, which does have the facilities and 
the same types of planes. 
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General Witson. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Scrivner. To do your maintenance of aircraft and engines 
and accessories, together with electronics equipment and other 
mg They charge you a certain sum, which you pay out of your 

unds. 

Colonel Henry. That is correct, sir. 

Mr. Scrivner. Referring to the detailed justifications which are 
before us, and which will be inserted in the record, pages 8-56 and 
8-57, we note that the flying-hours involved here were 338,128 an- 
ticipated for 1955 as compared with 253,559 in 1954. 

Again going through the process of division of flying-hours into 
dollars we find that this request calls for nearly a 70 percent increase 
and that the average flying-hour cost has increased from about $23 
in 1954 to $29 in 1955, which is a $6 increase, or over 25 percent in 
the cost per flying-hour. 

General Witson. That again, Mr. Chairman is based primarily on 
the equipment that is being prepared for jet aircraft. It costs more 
than it does for conventional aircraft. Our flying-hour increase in 
jet over 1954 is some 233 percent. 

General Asensio. Examination of the tables will show that it is 
impossible to reconcile between the years by using these averages, 
due to the heavy weighting of hours in specific areas. 

Mr. Scrivner. Yes, it is that weighting that creates and raises 
many of the questions we have been asking. 

Mr. Girttetrre. Mr. Chairman, if you took the average cost of all 
the flying hours simply as a straight average you would get, un- 
doubtedly, the figure you have quoted for 1954 versus 1955. The 
use of that factor varies with the number of flying hours programed 
for each of those individual costs, so that you have to weight them 
to find out what the total impact is based on the amount of use of 
that cost factor. 

Mr. Scrivner. You would require an analysis of the elements 
which go into your weighting to give you all the answer. Of course 
we do not have the means or facilities presently available to do that, 
but it is going to be done within the near future. 

(The information is as follows:) 


Project 431. Depot maintenance (obligations) : 


This project provides for labor and contractual maintenance costs incident to 
depot level maintenance of aircraft, aircraft engines, aircraft accessories, elec- 
tronics and communications equipment, ground powered and other equipment. 

This estimate was determined on the basis of experience factors developed durin 
previous years, and cost data by types and models of aircraft which were appli 
against the programed inventory and flying hours for fiscal year 1955. 

The increase in this project over the prior year is due to a change in the models 
and types of aircraft and an increase in the total programed flying hours for 
fiscal year 1955. 
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Aircraft type and model | Programed | Cost per | otal cost 


hours hour 
33, 411 | $23. 29 | 778, 142 
A/B 7 


DistrRiBuTION OF MarerieL, Orner Tuan First Destination 


Mr. Scrivner. Project 433 relates to a request for funds for 
“Distribution of materiel, other than first destination.”’ In other 
words, it is a freight bill you have to pay? 

General Witson. That is right, sir. 

Mr. Scrivner. It is approximately the same as it was last vear, 
with an increase of perhaps $100,000, approximately 5 percent, which 
is undoubtedly reflected by the increase in the added amount of 
material you are going to have to have due to the greater activity and 
larger number of planes and personnel; is that correct? 

yeneral Wiison. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Scrivner. We will insert at this point in the record page 8-58 
of the justifications, which shows some more of the information and 
computation which has been made. 

(The information is as follows:) 


Project 433. Distribution of materiel, other than first destination 
(obligations) : 


This project includes commercial transportation, via air, railways, express, 
highways, parcel post, waterways, etc., including tolls diversion charges, dunnage 
stewarding, commercial terminal charges, but excluded are transportation costs 
incident to first destination shipment, air-combat maneuvers (field training) and 
movements of organizational equipment and impedimenta in connection with 
troop movements for training. Commercial transportation for the movement 
of Air National Guard materials, supplies, and equipment to Air National Guard 
Installations from Air Force, Army, or Navy installations. In addition there 
are the commercial transportation charges for movements (inter and intra state) 
of Air National Guard materials, supplies, and equipment from Air National 
Guard installations to Air Force, Army installations and to other Air National 
Guard warehouses, units, or installations. 

Significant changes to this program are the increase in tonnages of supply to 
be shipped. This is due to an increase in flying activity, personnel, and in the 
number of Air National Guard installations. 


F-51 

F-80) 

F-80C __ (42 $4. 29, 42 
a3 30, 632 47.30 | 1, 448, 804 
RF-51D......-. 1, 669 23. 29 38, 871 
— 3, O31 28.78 87, 232 
2 3, 006 27. 03 81, 252 
} 5, 060 20. 30 102, 718 
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16,570 tons of supplies and equipment will be shipped from Air Na- 

tional Guard installations to Air Force and Army installations, and 

to other Air National Guard warehouses, units, or installations. 

Average shipping distance is 917 miles at an average cost of (0.414 

per mile) ($37.99 fiscal year 1953 experience)___.__._.__---_-_-- $627, 494 
51,714 tons of supplies and equipment will be shipped from United 

States Air Force shelf stocks. Average shipping distance is 917 

miles at an average cost of (0.414 per mile) $37.99 —* year 1953 


PRINTING AND REPRODUCTION 


Mr. Scrivner. Project 434, “Printing and reproduction for the 
Air National Guard,” is a rather minor item. The request is for 
$43,000 as compared with $63,000 last year; which is explained, I 
assume, due to the fact that you finally built up to what amounts to 
an Air National Guard library of manuals. 

General Witson. That is right, sir. 

Mr. Scrivner. So that there should eventually become more or 
less of a replacement item rather than new acquisition? 

General Wiison. That is right, sir. 

Mr. Scrivner. The sheets before us, particularly 8-59, show the 
computation which has been made and the purposes for which the 
funds will be used. This page will be inserted in the record at this 
point. 

(The information is as follows:) 


Project 434, Printing and reproduction, Air National Guard (obliga- 
tions): 


To provide for Air National Guard individual training (AFSC) manuals, These 
manuals are used to provide reference and home study material for use by both 
new and experienced Air National Guard personnel. 

This estimate provides for the procurement of nine Air National Guard indi- 
vidual training (AFSC) manuals. This will complete a 3-year phased program for 
35 manuals of which 26 were provided for in fiscal years 1953 and 1954. 


There will be a requirement for 9 manuals (consisting of 8,900 copies) 
5,119 replacement copies at $1 per copy. Represents 10 percent of those 
manuals procured during fiscal year 1953 (29,700) and fiscal year 1954 


$10,000 is included for the printing of ANG regulations and letters by the 


Disposition oF DecrasepD PERSONNEL 


Mr. Scrivner. Project 436, “Disposition of deceased personnel,” 
is self-explanatory, and needs no further discussion, other than to 
present the information which is contained in the detailed justifica- 
tions, found on page 8-60, which we will insert here. 

(The information is as follows: ) 
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Project 436: Disposition of deceased personnel (obligations) : 
Estimate 1954 


.-. $5, 469 
.. 22, 000 
9, 000 


Cost is based on fatality per number of flying hours, estimes.ted deaths from 
other than flying, and the average cost per fatality as shown by Air National 
Guard experience. 

The increase in this project over the prior year may be attributed to an increased 
number of military personnel and training activity. 

(a) Nonrs.ted personnel: 
Estimeted number of deaths in fiscal year 1955 (ANG) -~ 
Average cost per des.th___ 
Total cost ($5007) _ __- 3, 500 
(b) Rated personnel: 
It is estimated that, besed on number of pilot-hours, 50 deaths 
will occur in the ANG during fisced year 1955. 
Average cost per desth 
Total cost ($500 50) 


Mr. Scrivner. Incidentally, Mr. Hruska or Mr. Mahon, if I move 
too fast and you have any questions do not hesitate to ask them. 
Mr. Manon. You are doing all right. 
Mr. Scrivner. We are fighting time, in view of some of the 
important legislation which is presently before the House. 


TRAINING SUPPORT 


The next program for the Air National Guard is that entitled 
“Training support.”’ Under this program there are 5 projects, 441, 
443, 444, 448, and 449. 

The obligations under each project are shown on page 8-61, and 
the total request is shown as $46,138,000. We will insert that page 
in the record at this point. 

(The information is as follows:) 


Procram 440—TRAINING Supporr 


Obligations by project 


1953 actual | 1954 estimate 1955 estimate 


(4) | (5) 


DIRECT OBLIGATIONS 


441 | Field training nceeancuaaadac : $655, 996 $1, 189,000 | $1, 470, 000 
443 | Schools and training. -_. 149, 038 358, 000 546, 000 
444 Training equipment and supplies. -- : | 147, 361 879, 000 | 997, 000 
448 | Base maintenance and operations 20, 623, 580 35, 350, 000 | 42, 586, 000 
449 | Major repairs and minor construction____..___- } 1, 371, 057 900, 000 539, 000 


Total obligations | 22,947,032 | 38,676,000 | 46, 138, 000 


Fietp TRAINING 


Mr. Scrivner. We will proceed with the discussion of the projects 
referred to on the page just inserted. The first is project 441, which 
447455453 


For buris| expenses of Air Ne.tionel Guard personnel killed while perticipsting 
in unit training assemblies, field training, authorized aerial flights, other training 
exercises, or Ww hile attending sery ice schools 
Total 28, 500 
Proj-| | 
ect Title 
No. | 
| (2) | 
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calls for an appropriation to provide for field training and other 
exercises or Maneuvers. 

All of us who have worked on these programs for many years under- 
stand and appreciate the summer-training program of the Air National 
Guard and the importance of and need for it. 

How do you arrive at your figure here of $1,470,000, which is a 
little increase over last year, w hen you asked for $1,189, 000? 

General Witson. That is due to the increased activity in personnel, 
sir, who will attend. 

Mr. Scrivner. In other words, you have merely estimated the 
number of Air National Guard officers and airmen who are going to 
attend these summer camps? 

General WILson. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Scrivner. And you have figured what is needed for them in 
the way of ice, fuel, cleaning, and all of that, which is set out in the 
detailed justifications before us. 

You also show the number of motor vehicles to be used and the 
amount of fuel they will require. 

Also, you have figured how many will travel by military aircraft, 
how many by rail and by bus. 

Having applied your regular standard costs, you have finally 
reached the total here requested, all as shown on pages 8-62, 8-63, 
and 8-64 of the detailed justifications, which we will insert in the 
record at this point. 

(The information is as follows:) 

Project 441: Field training and other exercises or maneuvers (obli- 

gations): 

This project for necessary expenses in connection with the operating, opening, 
and closing of ANG training sites. . 

During fiscal year 1955 an estimated 53,577 ANG officers and airmen will 
attend summer training. Of this number, it is estimated that a total of 8,639 
will train at other than ANG permanent training sites. Personnel to attend 
camp at other than permanent training sites consist of tactical control and 
communications units. 

The increase in this project over prior years is attributable to an increase in the 
estimated number of personnel to attend field training during fiscal year 1955. 
$10 per person for opening, operating, and closing site times 8,639 

The following items of expense are computed for the operation of the 

camps: 

3.5 pounds of ice per man per day 53,577 personnel times 15 days 


times 45 cents per hundredweight_. = 12, 658 
Fuel for cooking at an average of 2 cents per ‘man per day times 

Cleaning of 1 mattress cover per individual at a cost of 20 cents 

Cleaning of 2 blankets per individual at a cost of 40 cents per 

blanket times 2 blankets times 53,577. 42, 862 
Local telephone service, at 10 cents per individual times 53,577_- 5, 358 
Long-distance telephone service for 559 units times 75 cents per 

call times 20 calls per unit 8, 385 
CAA services A and C circuit rental, 2 circuits per wing ‘times 27 

wings times $3.50 per mile times an average of 30 miles_-— —- 5, 670 

‘AA services A and C machine rental, 2 machines per wing times 

27 wings times $15 per machine 810 
TWX service, 27 wings times $400 per wing 10, 800 
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Motor vehicle fuel and lubrication: 1,071 fuel-consuming motor vehicles 
to be used during field training, operating on an average of 42 
miles per vehicle per day times 60 days times 4 cents per mile____ 107, 957 


53,577 personnel will be transported to field training in the following 
manner: 
Travel by military aircraft: 4,516 personnel. 
Travel by rail: 
34,343 times 24 cents per mile times 600 miles round trip by 


coach... 494, 539 
14,718 times 48 cents per mile times 600 miles round trip by 


Total cost (49,061) rail transportation __- 
Travel rations for field training: 

47,376 airmen times 2 days travel status times $2.57 per man 
per day for 243, 513 


Total costs incident to opening, operating and closing 
field training sites__ : ‘ 1, 449, 608 


ScHOOLS AND TRAINING 


Mr. Scrivner. Continuing with program 440, training support, 
we will next discuss project 443, “Schools and training.”’ 

We have a great deal of information about the number of officers 
and men who attend, and what it is going to cost in the way of mileage 
and transportation, all of which is fully explained in the detailed 
justifications appearing on pages 8-65, 8-66 and 8-67, but there is 
not much information in here as to the type of se hools, or the need 
for national guardsmen attending them. 

At this point we will insert pages 8-65, 8-66 and 8-67 of the 
justifications. 

(The justification pages referred to are as follows: ) 

Project 443: Schools and sissies (obligations) : 


Estimate, 1954_- 358, 000 


This project provides foi expenses incident to the travel of Air National Guard 
personnel to and from service and technical schools and for travel of officers to, 
from, and between pilot training schools. 

‘he rates used in this estimate are based on the joint travel regulations. The 
travel estimate for schools is based on 682 officers (does not inelude those in pilot 
training), and 2,394 airmen. The average travel distance will be 2,469 miles 
round trip for officers and 2,455 miles round trip for airmen at the mile age rate 
of $0.05 per mile. 

The travel estimate for pilot training-in-grade is based on 125 officers enterin 
in fiscal year 1955, 36 of whom will be eliminated after 3 months and be returne mi 
to their home station. The average travel distance will be 3,749 round trip and 
2,372 continuing travel. Round trip ineludes travel from home station to basie 
training at Lackland AFB, Tex., and travel from Lackland AFB, Tex., to the 
primary flying school and travel from primary flying school to home station. 
Continuing travel includes travel from home station to Lackland AFB and travel 
from Lackland AFB to primary flying school (no other travel is included as 
subsequent travel will be performed in another fiscal year) travel will be 4 days 
round trip at $9 per day. In addition, travel is included for 129 officers-in-grade 
who will graduate from flying school in fiseal vear 1955 for return to their home 
stations. 

Travel is also included for 375 aviation cadets, trained under the Air National 
Guard quota, who will be commissioned upon completion of basie flying school 
and will proceed to advanced flying schoo! in a commissioned status. Upon 
completion of advanced flying school these ANG officers will be returned to their 
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home station. Travel is estimated at 2,500 miles each, at $0.05 per nile and 2 
days travel time, at $9 per day. 

The increase in this area over prior years is attributable to an increase in per- 
sonnel available to participate in the Air National Guard school program. 


Service and technical schools: 


682 officers times 2,469 miles (round trip) times $0.05__...._..____ $84, 193 
68? officers times 3 days times $9____ __- 
2,394 airmen times 2,455 miles (round trip) times $0.05_ 804 
2,004 sirmen times 3 days times $0. 64, 638 
Pilots entering school: 
89 officers times 2,372 (1 way) times $0.05_.._._._._...._._._.-.._... 10,555 
89 officers times 2 days (1 way) times $9____.._.._._...-___-_-_- 1, 602 
36 officers times 3,749 miles (round trip) times $0.05__________- 6, 748 
36 officers times 4 days (round trip) times $9___--.-_-_- z 1, 296 
In-grade pilots graduating school: 
129 officers times 1,485 miles (1 way) times $0.05___- 9, 578 
129 officers times 144 days (1 way) times $9_____.__________-_- ; 1, 742 
Aviation cadets completing flying school in a commissioned status: 
375 officers times 2,500 miles (1 way) times $0.05__._._.____.._.____. 46,875 
375 officers times 2 days (1 way) times $9_.._________- sesame 


General Wiison. This is travel to service and technical schools. It 
is for both officers and airmen to training schools, as well as to pilot 
training schools. They will participate in such schooling to become 
better qualified for the assignment that they have in the Air National 
Guard. In other words, due to the change in the type of equipment, 
the complexity of the equipment, it is necessary that these people be 
given formal, technical training. Also, we have nonprior service per- 
sonnel who require school training. 

Mr. Scrivner. What kind of training? What do these schools 
teach them? 

General Wiison. There are such schools as engine mechanics, radio 
mechanics, communication specialists, electronic specialists, airplanes 
and engines, military indoctrination, food service, supply, and so forth. 

Mr. Scrivner. In other words, you have a need to give the members 
of the Air National Guard the same sort of mechanical and technical 
and other training that the Regular Air Force gets? 

General Witson. Naturally. 


TRAINING EQUIPMENT AND SUPPLIES 


Mr. Scrivner. We now come to project 444, ‘Training equipment 
and supplies.” There is a slight increase this year over the last. 
Here again we see the need for the Air National Guard having much 
the same type of training, equipment, books, periodicals, and things 
like that that the Regular Air Force needs. 

General Witson. That is right. 
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Mr. Scrivner. These funds will provide those types of equipment? 

General Witson. That is right, sir. 

Mr. Scrivner. All of this indicated on pages 8-68 and 8-69 of the 
justifications, together with the itemized cost for each one of the 
various items and supplies, which pages will be inserted in the record 
at this point. 

(The pages referred to are as follows:) 


Project 444. Training equipment and supplies (obligations): 


This project provides for the requisition and modification of training aids, special 
equipme nt, supplies, and services rendered in connection with training conducted 
by ConAC and the Air National Guard, and also includes technical books, periodi- 
cals, handbooks, publications, commercial texts, and other instructive literature 
for use in the Air National Guard, base libraries, and schools, plus maps, charts, 
and consumable target supplies and tow targets. 

The major change in this area is due to an increase in number of aircraft and 
military personnel programed for in fiscal year 1955. 


(a) Animated panels for F-94 type aircraft__..._...........--.---.--- $45, 000 
\ requirement exists for 5 sets of animated panels for F-94 
type aircraft. These are animated mockups of the systems, 
such as fuel, electric, hydraulic, etc., that are a part of an air- 
craft. 
A requirement exists for technical lite rature which is used in 
the safe operation of an aircraft and in the interest of flying 
proficiency. 
Bimonthly Airmen’s Guide... $1, 053 
2. Semiannual flight information manuals____________ 324 
3. ANG Procedure for Control of Aircraft_____- 
4. Pe riodicals. 


(c) For the procurement of maps, charts, and training es Penne 869, 231 
A requirement exists for maps and charts which are used in 

the safe operation of an aircraft and in the interest of flying 

proficiency. The training devices are an animated panel of a 

radar-gun-bomb-rocket sight to train personnel in its operation 

and maintenance. 

. Aeronautical planning 583 

World aeronautical charts 


‘Traming 55, 941 

(a) Target supplies (58, 200 av erage personnel at $2 per 

(b) Tow targets (2,202 average T/O pilots who will fire 

air to air gunnery at 6 targets per pilot per year—— 
13,212 targets at $34.50 each) ________- 455, 814 

(c) Tow "cables (13,212 targets+1 cable per 3 targets= 
4,404 cables X $36 per cable)___---_-----_-_- 158, 544 


Base MAINTENANCE AND OPERATION 


Mr. Scrivner. Project 448 is base maintenance and ope ration and 
calls for $42,586,000, which is 20 percent more than last year’s request. 
Why the increase of ‘almost a fifth more? 
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General Witson. Part of that is due to an increase of 1,160 air 
technicians, due to the increase in the number of aircraft, personnel- 
and administration of the Air National Guard units. These air 
technicians must be military members of the organization. It is due 
to the inereased activity in the program for 1955 over 1954. 

Mr. Scrivner. In other words, the Air Force National Guard has 
to have on duty at the various bases a number of men who are tech- 
nicians to keep the planes in operating order. Of course, that could 
not possibly be done in the ordinary amount of time allocated to 
weekly drills, or summer camps. The planes have to be maintained 
ready to fly at any and all times. In order to properly maintain 
these planes and keep them operational the Air National Guard has 
found it necessary to employ 7,800 technicians to do this mechanical 
work. One requirement is that the mechanics who do that must be 
members of Air National Guard units. In other words, it is a con- 
tinuation and expansion of the old National Guard program of care- 
takers? 

General Witson. That is correct, sir. 

Mr. Scrivner. There is added information contained in the 
detailed justifications showing the other uses for funds in addition to 
those for the technicians. All of this is set out on pages 8-70, 8-71, 
and 8-72, which pages we will insert into the record at this point. 

(The pages referred to are as follows:) 

Project 448. Base maintenance and operations (obligations): 


Estimate, 1954. .......~- <— _. 35, 350, 000 


equipment and supplies, and other items of expense which have been specifically 
provided for in other projects. Ineludes local housekeeping, air technicians, 
service contracts, TDY of military and civilian personnel, and local purchase. 

The increase in this project is due to inereases related to bases, personnel, 
aircraft, and flying hours. 


Funds are required to support the air technician program with a 
beginning strength of 7,600 and an ending strength of 8,760 for a 
man-year average of 8,180 at an average salary of $4,233_____- _ $35, 200, 000 
These funds provide for pay of air technicians who maintain Air 

National Guard equipment, including aircraft and vehicles, requi- 

sition and maintain supplies, maintain flight operations offices, train 

yersonnel and administer all Air National Guard units and bases. 
here are two types of personnel, National Guard clerical and 

National Guard mechanical. The National Guard clerical per- 

sonnel pay rates, are in accordance with those established for Gov- 

ernment service personnel. The National Guard mechanical 
personnel pay rates are in accordance with the prevailing area wage 
seale. The increase in the number of air technicians in fiscal year 

1955 is due to the increase in aireraft, military personnel, and bases. 


Funds are required to support Air National Guard facilities, which 

are provided through 139 service contracts, and 74 leases, and 

service agreements to provide support for 9 permanent training 

Funds are required for reimbursement to the Departments of the’ 

Air Force and Navy for payment of the ANG’s pro-rata share of 

costs at 15 Air Force and Navy bases where Air National Guard 

Funds are required for local purchase of maintenance items and 

supplies which are not available at the depots, motor-vehicle fuel 

and lubricants, office supplies, laundry and dry-cleaning services, 


By 
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Provision is made for funds for the maintenance of 7,315 ground- 
powered equipment and vehicles, 70 percent of which will re- 
quire maintenance over and above organizational capabilities 
(5,120 vehicles on hand in the Air National Guard units 
$56.50 per vehicle) __ ‘ 

The estimate will provide funds for the cost of leased communica- 
tion services for Air National Guard bases, senior USAF and 
unit instructors and includes cost of leased telephone and TWX 
services : 167, 120 

This estimate provides for official travel of civilian and military 
personnel in connection with Air National Guard activities, 
including travel of the USP and DO’s of the several States and 
Territories, USAF instructor personnel on duty with the Air 
National Guard, travel of other USAF personnel in relation to 
ANG activity, air technicians, pilots for ferrying aircraft, person- 
nel assigned to mobile training detachments, necessary travel of 
personnel of the Alaskan Air Command, and for TDY of air 


89, 280 


bo 


technicians assigned as instructors on the C-11 jet trainers 608, 946 
Funds are required for local procurement of training supplies and 
local construction of training aids and mockups 206, 800 


Funds are required for 45 technical representatives at an annual 

rate of $15,000 to assist aircraft maintenance sections and flying 

personnel, who have limited experience with jet-type aireraft 

and 675, 000 
Funds are required for 27 maintenance contracts, which provide for 

separate parts and maintenance, for C-11 trainers to be in the 

ANG program during fiseal year 1955. A qualified factory rep- 


resentative is also provided for 68, 688 
Rounded 46... .. 42, 586, 000 


particularly. The number of personnel is going to be increased 
somewhat, and the number of aircraft the Air National Guard is to 
have will be increased. There will be an increase in flying hours, 
but are those increases to which I have referred really enough to 
justify this amount of increase? 

General Witson. Yes. These are the bare minimums we know we 
can get by with. 

Mr. Scrivner. While we cannot just accept figures on faith, the 
past history of the Air National Guard has proven to a rather sur- 
prising degree they have been economical in their use of funds. You 
are the new commander now of the Air National Guard. Do we 
have vour assurance that the same program of economy and austerity 
is going to prevail throughout the Air National Guard, so long as 
you are the chief? 

General Witson. Yes. 

Mr. Scrivner. Well, vou come from a part of the country where 
we know what it is, and how hard we have to scrabble, to earn dollars. 

General Wiuson. surely do, sir. 


Masor Reparrs AND Mtnor Construction 


Mr. Scrivner. Project 449 is “Major Repairs and Minor Construc- 
tion.”” There is a modest request, $539,000 as compared to $900,000 
last year. This again is the same sort of program carried on by the 
Air Force, except in a much more modest degree; namely, it is making 
repairs of runways, parking aprons, warehouses, hangars, many of 
your operational buildings, and it is also for the modification of some 
of them to bring them either up to standard or to change the use with 


Mr. Scrivner. You have not yet increased the number of bases 
1 
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the change in program, all of which is set out on page 8-73, which 
page we will insert in the record at this time. 
(The justification page referred to is as follows:) 


Project 449. Major repairs and minor construction (obligations) : 


This project provides for major repsirs, modifications, rehebilitation and 
minor construction of Air Nationel Guard reel property for flying and support 
units including avietion engineer bsttalions, airereft control and warning squad- 
rons, and communicetions construction squadrons. 

The estimeted major maintenance projects included in this estimate are gen- 
erated by a continuing requirement for mejor repairs to facilities including runways, 
aircreft parking aprons, werehouses, hangers, fuel storage, other operstiones. and 
storage facilities as well as related utility systems and plants. The projects for 
the modification, elteretion, extension, improvement, conversion, and minor 
construction included in this estimate are required for the development of 
installstions to a degree consistent with the minimum Air Netioneal Guard 
standards and eriteris, end permits the maximum utilizs.tion of existing fecilities 
- nd structures in lieu of performing new construction. All work to be performed 
is besed either on known or anticipated requirements es indicted in er.ch instance. 
Costs are based on informstion submitted by locel contractors and United States 
purchasing and disbursing officers, as well eas information developed by this 
Bureau in accomplishment of such projects in the past, and eat present, on 2 
nationwide basis. Also included in this estimste is an anticipated requirement 
for the sccomplishment of restoration, replacement, and rehabilitation of facilities 
damaged by fire, storm, and flood. 


Mr. Scrivner. The record should show that we have before us a 
rather long and detailed list of various places where the money is to 
be spent and the purposes for which it is to be spent, but the list is so 
long that it would serve no particular purpose to insert it in the 
record. The committee has the information and a review of the 
program seems to indicate that it is quite a reasonable undertaking. 


MepicaL Supporr 


Mr. Scrivner. We now come to program 470, “Medical Support”, 
which consists of two projects, project 472 and project 475. The 
obligation in each project is shown in the justifications on page 8-79, 
which will be inserted in the record at this point. 

(The table referred to is as follows:) 


ProGcram 470—Mepicat Support 


Obligations by project 


Proj 
ect Title 1953 actual | 1954 estimate | 1955 estimate 
No. 
(1) (2) (3) (4) (5) 


DIRECT OBLIGATIONS 


472 equipment and supplies 


$591, 202 $90, 000 $104, 000 
475 Medical care in non-Air Force facilities... _._- 9, 266 51, 000 67, 000 
Total direct obligations. ...............-.-...--- 600, 468 141, 000 171, 000 
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MepicaL EquipMENT AND SUPPLIES 


Mr. Scrivnen. Project 472 is for medical equipment and supplies, 
which is an annual recurring program. The total asked for this year 
is $104,000 as compared to $90,000 last year. Some of the equip- 
ment is nonexpendable, which means that we will have it with us 
quite a while. Other equipment is expendable as used. 

As we have been told previously, and as shown on page 8-80 of 
the justifications, the particular expendable supplies are based on an 
experience table of the cost per year per man in the National Guard. 
It is again quite modest compared to the regular program. 

We will insert at this point page 8-80 to provide the hearings with 
additional information. 

(The page referred to is as follows: ) 

Project 472: Medical equipment and supplies (recurring procurement) 

(obligations) : 

This project provides for medical supplies and equipment. 

This estimate will provide for the following: 


(a) Nonexpendable equipment: Value of authorized UEE and SLOE 
To provide replacement of components on hand. <A replace- 
ment factor of 10 percent for nonexpendable equipment. is 
used in accordance with paragraph 4B (2), AFM 160-6. 
(b) Expendable supplies: 
(1) Base supplies at unit assemblies supplying 48,138 men 
at the rate of $0.75 per 36, 104 
(2) Field training supplies supplying 53,577 men at the 


104, 451 


personnel available to participate in the ANG program. 


Mepicau Care 1n Non-Atr-Force Faciiiries 


Mr. Scrivner. Project 475 is medical care in non-Air Force 
facilities, and there is a request being made for $67,000 this year as 
compared to $51,000 last year, and as the information which we 
have been previously given and now have before us in the justifications 
indicates, this is merely for the purpose of covering medical expenses 
and hospitalization of Air National Guard personnel who are injured 
in the line of duty, and the anticipated cost thereof. 

All of this is shown on pages 8-81 and 8-82, which pages will be 
inserted in the record at this point. 

(The pages referred to are as follows: ) 
Project 475. Medical care in non-Air Force facilities (obligations) : 


Estimate, 


Covers medical expenses and hospitalization of Air National Guard personnel 
injured in line of duty while participating in unit training assemblies, field train- 
ing, authorized aerial training flights, etc. 

This estimate provides medical expenses and hospitalization of Air National 
Guard personnel injured in line of duty while participating in drills, field train- 


The increase in this estimate over fiscal year 1954 is due to an increase in 
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ing, authorized aerial training flights, other training exercises, and while attending 
service schools; for Air National Guard personnel who contract a disease in line 
of duty while in attendance at encampments, maneuvers, or other exercises and 
while engaged in authorized training in excess of 30 days; for treatment for the 
period of training only for Air National Guard personnel who contract a disease 
or sustain an injury not in line of duty. 

Provides for medical treatment by civilian doctors and dentists, for treatment 
in civilian and Government medical facilities (other than those operated by the 
Department of the Air Force). 


(a) Non-rated personnel: 

(1) Unit training assemblies: For medical care for injuries sus- 

tained while attending regular drill periods, 2,310,663 man- 

training drill periods at an estimated cost of $0.001 per 
period - $2, 311 

(2) Field training: For medical care ‘for injuries and diseases 

incurred during field training and other exercises or ma- 

neuvers. 849,803 man-days at a cost of medical care of 
$0.04 per man-day of training - 33, 992 

(3) School: For medical care for injuries and diseases incurred 

during school training. 377,506 school days attendance 

at a cost of medical care per school day attendance of 
$0.04____ 15, 100 

(b) Rated personnel: For medical care for injuries during authorized 

aerial flights. Cost of medical care per begat hour based on Air 
National Guard experience 15, 326 

The increase over prior years, in ‘this area, is due to increased 

personnel participating in the Air National Guard program. 


SERVICEWIDE SUPPORT 


Mr. Scrivner. We now arrive at program 480, ‘‘Servicewide 
support,”’ which consists of two projects, 481, “Command adminis- 
tration,” and 482, “Commercial communications system,’’ and the 
obligation by each project is shown on page 8-83, which will be inserted 
in the record at this point. 

(The page referred to is as follows:) 


ProGRAM 480, SERVICEWIDE Support 


by 


Proj- | 
ect | Title | | 
No, | 1953 actual 1954 estimate 1955 estimate 
(2) | 
DIRECT ORLIGATIONS 
481 | Command administration. $53, 651 $92, 000 $100, 000 
482 | Commercial communications systems. -.--.--------- 162, 000 63, 000 63, 000 
Total direct 215, 651 155, 000 163, 000 


CoMMAND ADMINISTRATION 


Mr. Scrivner. The justifications that we have before us show a 
request for $100,000 as compared to $92,000 last year for the “Com. 
mand administration,” and it is primarily the pay for the mileage 
and per diem expenses of officers and civilians on duty at the National 
Guard Bureau. 
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General, I notice in the detailed justifications which we will insert 
a little later that the major portion of the request is for 63 officers 
and civilians on duty in the National Guard Bureau. 

We will insert pages 8-84 and 8-85 in the record at this point. 

(The pages referred to are as follows:) 


Project 481. Command administration (obligations) : 
Actual, 1953 eee $53, 651 
Estimate, 1954 92, 000 
Estimate, 1955_- LOU, OOO 


This project provides for TDY travel expenses of Air National Guard officers as 
follows: Recalled for periods of active duty, not in excess of 90 days, with the 
National Guard Bureau; to attend training conferences with numbered Air 
Forces to establish training policies; to attend section 5, NDA Committee meet- 
ings; and for TDY travel expenses of officers and civilians on duty in the National 
Guard Bureau in connection with Air National Guard activities. 

In order to carry out the provisions of law in supervising and implementing 
training and operations policies and plans, the following temporary duty travel 
is estimated. 

National Guard Bureau: 63 officers and civilians on duty in NGB. Esti- 
mated 20 trips each, of which 4 are computed for mileage, the balance by military 
aircraft. Estimated round-trip at 2,000 and travel time at 5 days. 

Mileage 63 officers and civilians * 2,000 miles x 4 —. 

$.05 200 
Per diem 63 officers and civilians X 5 days X 20 = li 


40 officers serving, 90-day tours of active duty with the NGB under section 
99 NDA. Average 2,000 miles per round trip. Estimated travel time 4 days. 


Mileage 40 officers X 2,000 miles * $.05_................ $4, 000 


Per diem 40 officers X 4 days * $9.00 pea : 1, 440 


Total 
Section 5, NDAC ommittee: 
10 general officers on the committee: 
Per diem: 4 days 5 meetings = 20 days; 20 days 
x 8 members $9 per day 
Mileage: 8 members < estimated 2, 625 miles 
meetings  $0.06____- 


Subcommittee: 
Per diem: 2 days < 5 meetings = 10 days; 10 days 
2 members $9 per 
Mileage: 2 members estimated 1 miles <5 
meetings $0.06__ 


conferences—5 officers from 11 States to 
tend conference with numbered Air Forces average 
round trip 500 miles, 1 trip of 2 days each: 
Mileage: 1 trip < 5 officers * 11 States * 500 
miles < $0.05......- $1, 375 
Per diem: 1 trip x 2 days x 5 officers X 
States x $9 


2, 365 
Travel of /arkor of Headquarters, ConAc in connection with 
Air National Guard activities : 2, 000 


Rounded to a 100, 000 


|_| 
$5, 440 
$1, 440 
6, 300 
Total__ : 7, 740 
600 
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The increase in this program over prior years is due to an increase in units, 
personnel and training. 

Mr. Scrivner. Who are those officers? Are they National Guard 
officers, or regular Air officers? 

General Wrison. A combination. We have in the Guard Bureau 
a ceiling of 40 percent officers from the National Guard; 60 percent 
of the officers are either regular or officers that are on extended active 
duty. 

Mr. Scrivner. I would like to see it reversed and have 60 percent 
Air National Guard. Maybe it will be so some day. 

General Witson. Yes. 

TRAVEL 


Mr. Sertvner. What requires the travel of these officers and 
civilians? 

General Witson. Training meetings, meetings with the Continental 
Air Command, Air Force Headquarters, meeting with the Air Materiel 
Command, the depots, meetings with the units pertaining to the 
administration and operation of the National Guard. 

This increase is due primarily to additional units that we.will have 
in fiseal year 1955, which will require some additional travel to visit 
them. We have found that the best way to get all the information is 
to get out and see the people and know what is going on. We feel 
that such travel is very much needed. 

Mr. Scrivner. One look is better than three letters. How do these 
people travel? 

General Witson. They travel by military air, by commercial air 
and rail, and by private conveyance, depending upon the location. 

Mr. Scrivner. If they are going to travel by military air, by the 
Air National Guard planes, it would not be necessary to make the 
mileage allowance, then, 

General Witson. For some of the people it is cheaper to travel short 
distances by other than military aircraft. 

Mr. Scrivner. I will grant that. You figure here that these 63 
officers and civilians are going to travel 2,000 miles times 4 trips, which 
would be 8,000 miles. You are going to allow them 5 cents a mile. 
It seems like that is quite a bit of travel. 

General Wiison. We have units in every State in the Union, plus 
all Territories. 

Mr. Scrivner. What types of officers compose the 40 who are 
serving 90-day tours of active duty at the National Guard Bureau? 

General Witson. Those are officers we call in for special projects 
that have a special skill to assist us in problems that we have 
change in policy. In other words, they are technicians that are there 
to assist us for short periods of time rather than having them on duty 
at all times during the year. These are National Guard officers we 
call in to duty. 

Mr. Scrivner. Another reference in these explanations is section 
5, NDA. 

General Witson. That is in accordance with the National Defense 
Act. Under section 5 there is a committee composed of National 
Guard officers, Regular officers, and Reserve officers that are called 
in periodically, approximately four times a year, in accordance with 
section 5, to assist in the preparation of plans and policy pertaining to 
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the Reserve forces. That committee is called at the request of the 
Secretary and most new policies, regulations, and so forth are looked 
at by the committee. 

Mr. Scrivner. Do these committee meetings do any good? 

General Witson. Yes. 

Mr. Scrivner. Are you real sure? 

General Witson. These people bring in the feeling of the field, 
who are actually operating under existing policies that have been 
established. In other words, vou lose touch when you are sitting tm 
the Pentagon, but by this method we bring in fresh information 
from the field by the senior officers who have been in the guard a long 
time, and then come up with recommended policies. That is in 
accordance with the National Defense Act. 

Mr. Scrivner. I know that that is the policy, but I have talked 
to a few of these officers who have come in to bring a fresh perspective 
from the field and the various units of the Air National Guard and 
the Reserve, and after they have gone, they are very much disap- 
pointed because not very much heed is paid to their suggestions. 
They get what the Members of Congress get—‘‘it is a good idea, 
but, we have always done it this way.” 

General Wixison. That committee is for the Secretary and for 
recommends to him, Mr. Chairman, and I would say in the last 
3 years that the great percentage of the recommendations made by 
the section 5 committee have become policy. 

Mr. Scrivner. That is very encouraging. The other items are 
rather small and the explanation is found in the detailed justifications 
which have been inserted in the record. 

General Wiuson. Yes. 


CoMMERCIAL COMMUNICATIONS SysTEMS 


Mr. Scrivner. We come now to project 482, “Commercial com- 
munications systems.” It is self-explanatory because we know that 
we have to have communication with the Air National Guard just 
as we do in the Regular Air Force. This is pretty much a stable 
a. We are operating approximately the same number of 
acsimile recorders, and the cost is the same, so it remains at a fairly 
level rate throughout the year. 

We will insert page 8-86 of the justifications in the record at this 
point. 
(The page referred to follows:) 


Project 482: Commercial communications system (obligations) : 


To provide for contractual expenses of commercial communications systems 
such as facsimile recorders, including contractual maintenance and expendable 
supplies for these recorders. 

This estimate provides funds for the rental of 37 facsimile recorders, including 
contractual maintenance and expendable supplies for these recorders. 


USAF weather facsimile service 37 installations K $143 * 12 months___ £63, 492 
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Pay AND ALLOWANCES 


Mr. Scrivner. We now come to program 520, “Pay and allowances, 
Air National Guard.” This is the third largest single request in the 
Air National Guard program. Program 520 consists of projects 525 
through 529, and page 8-87 of the justification lists the projects and 
the obligations. 

a will insert page 8-87 of the justifications in the record at this 
point. 

(The justification page referred to is as follows:) 


PRoGRAM 520—Pay anp ALLowWANCEs, AIR NaTIONAL GUARD 


Obligations by project 


= Title 1953 actual | 1954 estimate | 1955 estimate 
No. 
qa) | (2) (3) (4) (5) 


DIRECT ORLIGATIONS 


525 Pay and allowances, Air National Guard unit training 


assemblies ‘ $5, 636, 000 $9, 389, 000 $12, 831, 000 
526 Pay and allowances, Air National Guard field training | 
1, 844, 392 4, 140, 000 5, 754, 000 


ing. 891,044 | 2,701,000 | 3, 554, 000 

528 | Pay and allowances, Air National Guard extended | 
duty. | 165, 230 130, 000 140, 000 
529 | Disability payments and death gratuity _.......-.. er 23, 757 33, 000 172, 000 
PO Rs oviddscectunancabveneerueckaoes } 8, 560, 423 16, 393, 000 22, 451, 000 


Air Nationa Guarp Unit Traintinc ASSEMBLIES 


Mr. Scrivner. The first project is 525, ‘Air National Guard unit 
training assemblies.’’ It is self-explanatory. It is merely a matter of 
mathematics, the number of men times the rate of pay and allow- 
ances for the various types of duty they perform. Inasmuch as this 
is an old and familar subject, I believe it will suffice to merely insert 
at this point in the record page 8-88 and page 8-89 of the justifications. 

(The pages referred to are as follows: ) 

Project 525. Pay and allowances, Air National Guard unit training 
assemblies (obligations) : 


This project covers pay for Air National Guard military personnel attending 
unit training assemblies and other expenses including appropriate duty pay, 
incentive pay, administrative function pay, and reimbursement for the purchase 
of required uniforms and equipment. 

This estimate provides pay for Air National Guard unit training assemblies 
and other expenses for a beginning strength of 5,900 officers and 44,800 airmen, 
an ending strength of 7,900 officers and 57,800 airmen, with an average strength 
during the year of 6,900 officers and 51,300 airmen, for a total of 58,200. Also 
included are appropriate duty pay, incentive pay, administrative function pay 
and uniform reimbursements. It is estimated that new units to be activated 
and other gains will result in an average of only two drills during the month of 
activation or gain. Accordingly, it is estimated that 2,310,663 man-drill periods 
will be performed. These man-drills are developed on a month by month calcula- 
tion of the projected strength and provides for 88 percent attendance of officers 
and 82 percent attendance for airmen for a minimum of 48 unit assemblies. The 
attendance factors were derived by an analysis of continuing surveys of attendance 
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records. Cost factors were established by a statistical analysis of machine 
record studies of weighted average ranks and longevity applying the pay rates 
approved by Public Law 346, 82d Congress. Estimates of man-drills entitled 
to incentive pay were developed on the basis of ratios of rated personrel as shown 
by a statistical analysis of machine record studies. 

The major program change in this area is due to an increase in personnel of 
15,000. 


Officers: 291,561 man-drills X $12.11 $3, 530, S04 
Incentive pay, 154,527 man-drills X $4.08 630, 470 
Airmen: 2,019,102 man-drills $4.17 8, 419 655 
Incentive pay, 8,076 man-drills X $2.18 17, 606 
Administrative function pay 128, O80 
Uniform reimbursements, Public Law 476, 82d Cong 104, 100 


Total, project 525__ 12, 830, 715 
Rounded 12, 831, 000 


Fietp TRAINING AND OTHER EXercISES AND MANEUVERS 


Mr. Scrivner. We come now to project 526, “Field training and 
other exercises and maneuvers.” We know that there have to be 
field training and other exercises and maneuvers. We have provided 
for the other expenses thereof. This project 526 relates to the pay and 
allowances for these training periods. Here again it is a matter of 
mathematical calculation, the number of officers and men multiplied 
by the rate of pay for the period of time for the various programs, all 
of which is detailed on page 8-90 and page 8-—91 of the justifications, 
which pages will be inserted in the record at this point. 

(The pages referred to are as follows: ) 


Project 526. Pay and allowances, Air National Guard, field training 
and other exercises and maneuvers (obligations): 
1953 actual. $1, 844, 392 
1954 estimate. 4, 140, 000 
1955 estimate. 5, 754, 000 


To provide for pay and allowances of Air National Guard personnel attending 
field training and other outdoor exercises authorized under sections 92 and 94, 
National Defense Act, and schools authorized under section 97, National Defense 
Act. 

This estimate will provide pay for 6,201 officers and 47,376 airman. An 
estimated 93 percent of the officers and 94 percent of the airmen eligible will 
attend field training. 


Estimated cost for pay and allowances for 15 days’ field training - $5, 142, 173 
Separate camp detachments (3.5 percent of personnel attending field 
training will be assigned for an average of 4 days additional duty 
with the advanced and rear detachments, camp supply detach- 
ments, or precamp food service schools) 47, 931 


Total field training pay and ---. 5,190, 104 


Gunnery and bombing exercises: To increase the proficiency of all 
fighter and light bombardment pilots and crew members. Tactical 
reconnaissance units will not participate. Eight days of active duty 
for training will be authorized for each tactical pilot, and each aircraft 
observer and flexible gunner assigned to a combat crew. An average 
of 2,202 tactical pilots, 108 aircraft observers and 108 flexible gunners 
will participate. Tactical personnel of the State ANG headquarters, 
wing and tactical group headquarters, and the replacement training 
squadrons will participate with, and be supported by, the tactical 
squadrons. An average of 25 airmen per day per tactical squadron 
will be required for support of the exercises. Flexible gunners as- 
signed to combat crews in the light bomb squadrons, are considered 
as support personnel in computing their pay and allowances. A total 
of 2,310 officers and 1,975 airmen will participate. 


Total pay and allowances, gunnery and bombing exercises - - - 
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Exercises preparatory to field training to be conducted third and 
fourth quarters of fiscal year 1955. One 2-day exercise to enable 
each unit, that will attend field training, to orientate personnel and 
develop detailed training schedules and operational plans. Approxi- 
mately 2,304 officer man-days and 2,064 airmen man-days will be 
utilized, as indicated. Airmen participating are normally of the first 
three grades and their pay has been computed on that basis. 


Total exercises preparatory to field training. $56, 807 


Pay AND ALLOWANCES, NATIONAL Guarp TRAINING 


Mr. Scrivner. We now come to project 527, “Air National Guard 
school training.’” We have previously the need and require- 
ments for sending Air National Guard military personnel to the 
technical schools, and this request for $3,554,000, which is an increase 
of about 30 percent over last year, when it was $2,701,000, is to 
provide the funds to pay these officers and men while they are in these 
schools. 

Here again it is a mathematical computation of the number and 
oflicers and men times the pay and authorized allowances and other 
factors, all of which is set out in detail on pages 8-92, 8-93 and 8—94 
of the justifications. 

(The justification pages referred to are as follows:) 

Project. 527. Pay and allowances, Air National Guard school trait. - 
ing (obligations) : 


Actual, 1953 $891, 044 
stimate, 1954 2, 701, 000 
Estimate, 1955 ~ 3, 554, 000 


To provide for pay and allowances of Air National Guard military personnel 
attending service and technical schools, reimbursement for the purchase of re- 
quired uniforms and equipment, and leave as authorized by law. 

This estimate provides pay and allowances for selected Air National Guard 
personnel! to attend service and technical schools of the Regular military services 
and pilot training-in-grade. Because of the technical skills required in the Air 
National Guard, formal training of selected personnel at military service and 
technical schools is necessary for the successful accomplishment of the Air Na- 
tional Guard mission. There is an overall training requirement of 700 pilot 
trainees, 575 of which will be aviation cadets funded for by the United States 
Air Force, and 125 officer-in-grade trainees to be paid from Air National Guard 
funds, plus 1,937 officers and 11,864 airmen in service and technical schools. 
Of this total requirement, it is estimated that 125 officers will attend pilot training- 
in-grade and 790 officers and 2,394 airmen will attend service and technical 
schools during fiseal vear 1955. The estimated aitendance is based on availa- 
bility of oualified personnel to take leave of civilian employment to attend school, 
and availability of school quotas. Availability factors have been established 
from school attendance records of past vears. The average length of courses 
includes the actual davs of instruction, plus 3 days travel time, 2 davs for pro- 
cessing, and leave accrued at the rate of 2% days per month while undergoing 
training in excess of 30 davs. 

The major program change in this area is due to an increase in the number of 
personnel it is estimated will attend schools. 
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SERVICE AND TECHNICAL SCHOOLS 


Airmen.—The total expected attendanee is 2,394 airmen for 232,357 man-days. 
Nineteen percent will have dependents and be entitled to quarters ibe at 
an average rate of $6.42 per day. 


232,357 man-days 19 percent 
44,148 man-days * $6.42 


Kight percent without dependents but entitled to quarters allow- 

ance at an average rate of $5.67 per day. 

232,357 man-days * 8 percent 

18,589 man-davs * $5.67 $105, - 
Seventy-three percent will not be entitled to quarters at an average 

rate of $4.17 per day. 

232,357 man-days x 73 percent 169, 620 

169,620 man-davs $4.17 $707, 315 


Total airmen cost $1, 096, 145 


Officers (less pilot training-in-grade).—The total estimated attendance is 790 
for 76,119 man-days. 


Rated: 

53 percent of the total 76,119 man-davs will be rated. 

87 percent will have dependents at an average rate of $21.21 

per day. 

76,119 man-davs 538 percent 
40,343 man-dayvs * 87 percent 
35,098 man-days X $21.21 

13 percent will be without dependents at average rate of $20.30. 
40,343 man-days x 13 percent 
5,245 man-davs $20.30 
Nonrated: 

47 percent of the total 76,119 man-days will not be rated. 

87 percent will have dependents at an average rate of $17.13. 
76,119 man-days * 47 percent 
35,776 man-days X 87 percent 
31,125 man-davs $17.13 

13 percent will be without dependents at average rate of $16.22 

per day. 
6 man-days X 13 percent 
man-days * $16.22 


Total officer cost____- , 4! 59, f 


Pilot training-in-grade.—Of the total officers for pilot training-in- ae 89 
attend the complete course for 32,040 man-days. Twenty-nine percent of the 
pilot trainees will fail the course. The average time required for failure is 3 
months. Therefore, 29 percent of the total number of 36 officers will attend for 
3,240 man-days. The average pay rate will be $14.37 per day. 


89 officers 360 davs_- 32, 040 
32,040 man-davs We $460, 415 
3,240 man-davs $14. $46, 559 

Total pilot training cost___ $506, 974 


Pilot training-in-grade.—For those officers that are trained in primary and basic 
flying schools as aviation cadets under the ANG quota and are commissioned at 
the completion of basic flying school and attend advanced flying schools as com- 
missioned ANG officers. Three hundred and seventy-five cadets will be commis- 
sioned and accomplish 33,750 pilot training-in-grade man-days in advanced flying 
schools. The average pay will be $12.34 per day. 


375 officers 90 days_..__ 33,780 man- s 

33,750 man-days $12. 

Initial uniform reimbursement—375 cadets x $200_- 
Total cadet training : $491, 
hounded to... ..<.....- $3, 554, 000 
44745—54——__54 


44, 148 
490 
40, 343 
35, 098 
$744, 429 
5, 245 
$106, 474 
35, 776 
31, 125 
$533, 171 
4,651 
$75, 439 
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Mr. Scrivner. What do you mean by pilot training in grade? 

General Witson. They are commissioned officers of the Air 
National Guard that go to flying schools as first or second lieutenants, 
sir. 

Mr. Scrivner. How do they differ from any other? 

General Witson. The airmen go through the Regular Air Force 
as aviation cadets and are commissioned upon completion of their 
flying training, sir. 

Mr. Scrivner. This is in furtherance of their training after they 
have received——— 

General Witson. No, sir; these are the ones that have gone in 
grade. In other words, we have certain standards whereby a man 
can be qualified and commissioned, and then he may go through 
flying school in grade as a commissioned officer. ‘The cadet. has 
certain standards, and he goes through as an aviation cadet, sir. 

Mr. Scrivner. Then what happens? 

General Witson. Then he is commissioned, and upon completion 
of his schooling he is returned to the National Guard as a commis- 
sioned officer. 

Mr. Scrivner. He gets his commission as what? 

General Witson. As second lieutenant. 

Mr. Scrivner. Does he sometimes get some pilot training in grade? 

General Witson. No, sir. He has completed the pilot training as 
a cadet. 

Mr. Scrivner. Why then do you give flying training to second 
lieutenants and first lieutenants? 

General Witson. Well, you might have someone from the ROTC 
that was commissioned as a second lieutenant in the Air Force or that 
had prior military service and wanted to change from a nonflying to 
a flying assignment and come out a pilot. You do not decommission 
him and send him in as a cadet, you send him through in his grade as 
a second or first lieutenant. 


Air Nationa Guarp Extrenpep Duty 


Mr. Scrivner. We come to project 528, which is the Air National 
Guard extended duty. As has been pointed out in your previous 
discussion, there are, during the course of the year, officers of the Air 
National Guard who are called back for active duty. This project 
provides for the pay and allowances for those men. Here again it is 
a mathematical calculation, the number of officers times the number 
of days they are on active duty and at the established rates of pay 
and allowances, all of which is set forth in the detailed presentation 
appearing on pages 8-95 and 8-96, which will be inserted in the 
record at this point. 

(The pages referred to are as follows:) 


Project 528. Pay and allowances, Air National Guard extended duty 
(obligations) : 


Estimate, 1054... ...-.----<--- .. 130, 000 


To provide for pay and allowances of Air National Guard military personnel 
on active duty (for section V committee meetings), under section 99, National 
Defense Act, training conferences and ferrying of aircraft. 


| 
‘ 


| 
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This estimate is to provide for the pay and allowances of Air National Guard 
officers on active duty for meetings under section V, NDA, tours of duty with the 
National Guard Bureau, and training conferences. 

The increase of this project over fiscal year 1954 is due to increased ferrying of 
aircraft resulting from the transition to jets from conventional aircraft. 

1. 10 general officers comprising section V committee meetings 
(rated under 26 vears) 10 officers & 44 days $38.98 per day s .o8e, 80) 


2. Section 99, National Defense Act and Publie Law 381, 8Ist Cong., 
40 officers serving 90-day tours with the National Guard Bureau: 


3 lieutenant colonels (nonrated, under 12 years), at $658.92 per month 5, 930 
3 lieutenant colonels (rated, under 12 years), at $838.92 per month 7, 550 
5 majors (rated, over 10 years), at $747.36 per month = 11, 210 
5 majors (nonrated, over 10 years), at $597.36 per month 8, 960 
12 captains (rated, over 8 vears), at $640.90 per month 23, 072 
12 captains (nonrated, over 8 years), at $520.98 per month 18, 755 


3. Training conferences: 5 senior officers from 11 States to attend 
conferences with the numbered Air Forces on Air National Guard 
training policies for 4 days at $32.92 per day (colonel, rated under 16 
years), total___- 7, 242 

4. Ferrying of aircraft: Aircraft received from the Air Force during 
fiscal year 1955 will be ferried by MATS or Air National Guard tech- 
nician personnel. It is estimated that 423 aircraft will be ferried to 
depots for IRAN and modification. Approximately 317 aireraft will be 
transferred between squadrons due to the influx of jet type aircraft. To 
accomplish the intersquadron and depot ferrying (740 aireraft) it will be 
necessary to call Air National Guard rated personnel to active duty 
to assist the air technicians. It is estimated that approximately one- 
half or 373 of the ferrying missions will be accomplished by rated person- 
nel called to active duty for this purpose. Estimates are based on 4 
days of active duty for each aircraft to be ferried. 373 officers for 4 days 
at $21.21 per day: 

373 aircraft to be transferred by active duty personnel, 


373 officers for 4 days at $21.21 per day 31, 645 

5. Section V officers serving with numbered Air Forces under pro- 
visions of Air Foree regulation 14-18 8, 000 
Total 139, ‘515 5 
Rounded to. __- 140, 000 


Disasitiry PAYMENTS AND Deatru Graruiry 


Mr. Scrivner. Project 529, “Disability payments and death 
gratuity,”’ shows a rather sharp increase from last year, when you 
requested $33,000. This year the request is $172,000. That is almost 
a 600-percent increase. You have not had that much increase in 
strength. 

General Witson. No, sir; but it is tied to the increase of the total 
aircraft flying hours and the type of equipment. 

Mr. Scrivner. You have not had that much of an increase in flying 
hours. Referring to the sharp increase, of course it is always possible 
that in discussing a subject like this we sometimes become more 
optimistic than actual experience shows. Of course, we hope and pray 
there will be no fatalities at all and no permanent disabilities of any 
kind, but we also know that these things do happen in the flying 
service. Is there any chance that perhaps you were too optimistic 
last year? 

General Asensto. Our 1954 estimates were originally predicated 
upon our 1953 experience. However, we now have already exceeded 
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for the fiscal year 1954 the estimate as shown for that particular year, 
and these are naturally requirements that we must meet no matter 
what the actual experience turns out to be. 
Mr. Scrivner. Sure. Even if this did not start to approach the 
requirements, these obligations would be met. 
General Asensro. Yes, and the Air Force and the National Guard 
are obviously interested in holding these figures down to a minimum. 
Mr. Scrivner. At any rate, while this is an estimate and is larger, 
we trust and pray it is an overestimate. We will insert at this point 
page 8-97 of the justifications. 
(The page referred to is as follows:) 
Project 529. Disability Payments and Death Gratuity (obligations) : 


To provide for disability pay and allowances for Air National Guard military 
personnel injured in line of duty and for death gratuity payments, ete. 

This estimate provides funds for payment of a death gratuity for Air National 
Guard personnel killed in training status during unit assembly, field training or, 
other exercises, as authorized by Public Law 108, 8lst Congress. The death 
gratuity is based on 6 months’ base pay and incentive pay when authorized. Aver- 
age actual payments made in fiscal year 1953, to date, established a requirement 
of $2,688 per officer and $780 per airman. 


Airmen: 7X $780. nas 5, 460 
—— $139, 860 


In addition, provision is made for base and longevity pay for personnel 
of the Air National Guard injured or disabled during periods of unit as- 
sembly or other exercises. Cost has been computed on determined av- 
erage daily-pay plus incentive pay since 1953 experience indicates prac- 
tically 100 percent of injuries are among personnel on flying status; av- 
erage time lost is 155 days, of which 90 are computed with incentive pay. 
Officers: 


Airmen: 
——__ 31, 771 
The increase in this project over prior years is due to more military 
personnel participating in the Air National Guard program. 


SUBSISTENCE 


Mr. Scrivner. We now come to program 550, “Subsistence.” 
We know from experience that the Air National Guardsmen not 
only like to eat, but must have nourishment the same as others while 
on active duty. This consists of only one project, 551, and we will 
insert at this point page 8-98, which shows the obligation by projects. 
(The page referred to is as follows:) 


I 
f 
t 
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ProGRAM 550—SuBSISTENCE 


Obligations by project 


1953 actual ‘1954 estimate 1955 estimate 
| 
| 
(3) (4) | (5) 


DIRECT OBLIGATIONS 
Procurement of subsistence supplies _-- $355, 953 $1, 073, 000 $1, 256, 000 
Total direct obligations _ -._- = 355, 953 1, 073, 000 1, 256, 000 
REIMBURSABLE OBLIGATIONS 
Procurement of subsistence supplies , 28, 387 29, 000 0 
Total reimbursable obligations - | 29, 000 0 


Total 384, 340 102,000 | 256, 000 


PROCUREMENT OF SUBSISTENCE SUPPLIES 


Mr. Scrivner. We will insert the information found on pages 
8-99 and 8-100, which demonstrate again this is a matter of mathe- 
matical compution based upon the number of men that will be in 
field training or in the camps, or on duty preparing for field training 
times the rate for the number of days, the ration allowances, as 
prescribed, and so forth. All of the items are mechanically computed. 

It shows a request for $1,256,000, which is about a 15-pereent in- 
crease over last year, which is easily understood in view of the increased 
number of men to participate. 

We will insert at this point in the record pages 8-99 and 8-100. 

(The pages referred to are as follows:) 


Project 551. Procurement of subsistence supplies (obligations) : 
Actual, 1953 os $355, 953 
Estimate, 1954______- 1, 073, 000 
Estimate, 1955 : 5 __ 1, 256, 000 


This project provides for subsistence supplies for ANG airmen. 

The estimste provides for subsistence supplies for .irmen ettending field 
training, supplemental exercises, service and technical schools, and all-day unit 
training assemblies. 


Field training: This estimete is based on an attendance of 47,376 air- 
men et field training for 13 days, excluding 2 days travel time, and 
2, subsistence rate of $1.16 per airman per day during field training 
encampment; 15 deys field training less 2 days travel equals 13 days 
X 47,376 sirmen equals 615,888 airman man-days, 615,888 airmen 
$1.16 per dey- $714, 430 
Separs.te camp detachments: 3.5 percent of the airmen attending field 
treining will be assigned for an average of 4 days additional duty 
with the advance and rear detachments, camp supply detachments, 
or precamp food service schools; 47,376 airmen 3.5 percent equals 
1,658 sirmen assigned to seperate cemp detachment*4 days 
additional duty each equals 6,632 airman man-days $1.16 for . 
7, 69 


participate for 2 days in this exercise; 1,032 girmen x 2 days equals 
2,064 sirman man-days $1.16 2, 394 


|| 

Proj- 

ect | Title 

No. | 

(1) (2) 

551 

551 | 

| 
Exercise preparatory to field training: An estimated 1,032 air 
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Service and technical schools: This estimate is based on the attendance 

of 2,394 airmen for 232,357 man-days of training, less 7,182 travel 

men-davs and 19,205 accrued leave man-de.ys, and a subsistence r_ te 

of $1.05 per man-day; 232,357 man-days less 7,182 travel man-days 

and 19,205 leave man-days equals 205,970 training man-days, 

All-day unit training essemblies: This estimete is based on an everege 

attendance of 51,300 airmen et each of 15 ell-dey unit tr. ining 

assemblies at a subsistence rete of $0.50 per dey, and an attendance 

factor of 82 percent; 51,300 eirmen 15 all-day training assemblies 


Total cost for 381 


INDIVIDUAL CLOTHING 


Mr. Scrivner. We now come to program 560, ‘Individual cloth- 
ing for the Air National Guard.’”’ Here again the item is self-explan- 
atory. They have to have uniforms. 

The request this year is about 35 percent less than last year, which 
indicates that the Air Narional Guard is getting pretty close to the 
fulfillment of their requirements for initial issue and from here on it 
will be more or less of a replacement program. 

Here again we find it is a matter of mathematical computation, the 
number of men times the items of clothing, the stock level to be 
maintained, the special items of equipment, the computation of less 
and damage, all of which brings us to the total above referred to, 
$1,457,000. 

The detailed computation is shown on page 8-102 and page 8-103, 
which will be inserted in the record at this point. 

(The pages referred to are as follows:) 


Project 561. Procurement of individual clothing (obligations) : 


This project provides for authorized initial issue and replacement of uniforms 
for Air National Guard airmen. 

Funds requested in this estimate will provide a complete uniform for 22,235 
Air National Guard recruits from civil life and from Army, Navy, and Marine 
reserves. It is estimated that of the total of 16,929 airmen lost to the Air National 
Guard in fiscal year 1955, 15,525 will turn in a uniform. This results in a net 
requirement of funds for requisitioning of 6,710 complete uniforms except for 
shoes and boots. The total gain of 22,235 airmen are entitled to an initial issue of 
shoes and boots inasmuch as shoes and boots are not an item of reissue. 

There is also included in this estimate the State stock level and a replacement 
of 5 percent on initial issue items of uniform. The replacement factor provides for 
replacement of material received from depots which have hidden defects, and also 
provides for items lost or damaged by fire, theft, and other miscellaneous causes 
which are not the fault of the recruits. 


— 
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Initial issue of those items required for gangs uniform: 
6,106 recruits, less shoes at $115.85 ; 
20,234 recruits entitled to shoes at $11.70. 


Total $044,118 
State stock level (25. percent of increment in terminal 
troop strength for sized items) : 
2,958 recruits at S111.95 . $331, 148 
State stock level (10 percent of increment in terminal 
troop strength for nonsized items): 
1,183 recruits at 6, 033 


Total 
Replacement for losses and damages: 
6,106 percent = 305 $115.85 $35, 334 
20,234 for shoes percent =1,012 at $11. 11, 840 


Total Air Force 1, 328, 473 


SCARWAF 


Initial issue of those items required for complete uniform: 
604 recruits, less shoes and boots at $112.60 _ $68, 010 
2,001 recruits entitled to shoes and boots at $12.60 _® , 213 


93, 223 
State stock level (25 pe reent of increment in terminal 
troop strength for sized items): 
293 recruits at $101.30________- . $29, 681 
State stock level (10 percent of incre ‘ment in terminal 
troop strength for nonsized items): 
117 recruits at $4.20 


30, 172 
Replacement for losses and damages: 
6045 percent=30 at 
2.001 for shoes * 5 percent = 100 at $12.60 


Total SCARWAF_____- 2 128, 033 
Total cost for individual clothing 1, 456, 506 
Rounded to_______- 4 1, 457, 000 

Mr. Scrivner. That conidia the presentation on the Air Na- 
tional Guard, unless there are some questions. 

Mr. Hruska. No questions. 

Mr. Manon. I think that you have developed the facts sufficiently 
well, Mr. Chairman. Of course, we are all interested in the success 
of the Air National Guard program and we are pleased to have the 
presentation that has been given us. 

Mr. Scrivner. We will stand adjourned until 10 o’clock tomorrow 
morning. 


Tuurspay, Marcu 18, 1954. 


SPECIAL WEAPONS 


WITNESSES 


MAJ. GEN. H. G. BUNKER, ASSISTANT FOR ATOMIC ENERGY, 
DEPUTY CHIEF OF STAFF, OPERATIONS 

COL. TAYLOR DRYSDALE, AIR FORCE OFFICE FOR ATOMIC 
ENERGY 


(Special off-the-record presentation on atomic weapons.) 


236, 738 
q 
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AFTERNOON SESSION 
Tuurspay, Marca 18, 1954. 


CONTINGENCIES 
WITNESSES 


HYDE GILLETTE, DEPUTY FOR BUDGET AND PROGRAM MANAGE- 
MENT, OFFICE OF ASSISTANT SECRETARY OF THE AIR FORCE 
(MANAGEMENT) 

MAJ. GEN. M. J. ASENSIO, DIRECTOR OF BUDGET, DCS/COMP- 
TROLLER 

JOHN J. McLAUGHLIN, ADMINISTRATIVE ASSISTANT, SECRETARY 
OF THE AIR FORCE 

BRIG. GEN. MILLARD LEWIS, DEPUTY DIRECTOR FOR INTELLI- 
GENCE, DCS/OPERATIONS 

MAJ. GEN. JOSEPH F. CARROLL, DIRECTOR OF SPECIAL INVESTI- 
GATIONS, INSPECTOR GENERAL, HEADQUARTERS, USAF 


Amounts available for obligation 


1953 actual | 1954 estimate | 1955 estimate 


$30, 787, 000 | $31,000, 000 | $31, 000, 000 


Reimbursements from other accounts. 


30, 787, 636 | 31,000, 000 | 31, 000, 000 


Total available for obligation 


Unobligated balance, estimated —1, 188, 623 | 
Oblig: ations incurred 29, 599, 31, ‘000, 000 31, 000, 000 
Compari itive transfer from ‘Services paid by the Federal Re- | 
public of Germany as costs of 105, 000 | 
transfer to ‘‘Maintenance and Air | | | 


Total 29, 625, 024 | 31, 400, 000 | 31, 000, 000 


by activities 


Description | 1953 actual | 1954 estimate | 1955 estimate 


Direct Obligations 


1. Congressionai travel a ale ee $49 $30, 000 $10, 000 
2. Misceilaneous current expenses... 196, 344 256, 000 213, 000 
3. Other contingency expenses.........................-.....- 29,427,995 | 31, 114, 000 30, 777, 000 

Total direct 29,624,388 | 31,400,000 | 31, 000, 000 


Obligations Payable Out of Reimbursements From Other Accounts 


3. Other contingency 
Total obligations payable out of reimbursements from 


Total 99, 625,024 31,400,000 | 31, 000, 000 


Ur 


D 


rf 
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Analysis of expenditures 


| 1953 actual | 1954 estimate | 1955 estimate 


Unliquidated obligations, start of year _- ....---| $2,706,151 | $3,097,854 $4, 097, 854 
Obligations incurred during the year Ries, t 29, 599, 013 31, 000, 000 31, 000, 000 


| $2,305,164 | 34,097,854 | 35, 097, 854 
Deduct: 
Adjustment in obligations of prior years ‘ 426, 359 
Reimbursements ; 636 
Obligated balance carried to certified claims account _- 224, 858 
Unliquidated obligations, end of year __- 3 | 3, 097, 854 


4, 097, 854 5, 097, 854 


Total expenditures_____. 39, 000, 000 39, 000, 000 


Expenditures are distributed as follows: 
Out of current authorizations. us 26, 613, 420 


27, 200, 000 27, 200, 000 
Out of prior authorizations__. 


1, 942, 037 2, 800, 000 2, 800, 000 


Mr. Scrivner. The subject for discussion this afternoon with 
regard to the Air Force appropriation is entitled “Contingencies.” 

Who will make a statement on this? 

General Asensto. Mr. Chairman, as this committee is aware, the 
appropriation for contingencies, as the name implies, covers several 
items unrelated, except that they require express approval of the 
Secretary of the Air Force for expenditure. 

For the several separate areas we will have separate witnesses. 
Our first witness, for project 721, ‘Miscellaneous current expenses,’ 
is Mr. McLaughlin. 

Project 711 is congressional travel, which this year, as in the past, 
is a nominal amount. We are requesting in 1955, $10,000 as against 
the 1954 estimate of $30,000, as shown on page 9-11. 


OBLIGATIONS 


Mr. Scrivner. At this point we will insert the summary of obliga- 
tions by programs, as shown on page 9-10. 


(The page referred to follows:) 


Summary of obligations by program 


Title 
(1) 


1953 actual | 1954 estimate | 1955 estimate 


DIRECT OBLIGATIONS 


Congressional travel. $30, 000 | $10, 000 
Miscellaneous current expenses | 256, 000 | 213, 000 
Other contingency expenses. .........-.............-. 29, 427, 995 31, 114, 000 30, 777, 000 


Total direct obligations. ._.___- nae 29, 624, 388 31, 400, 000 31, 000, 000 


REIMBURSABLE OBLIGATIONS 


Miscellaneous current expenses 


Other contingency expenses 0 | 


Total reimbursable obligations 0 


Total obligations 29, 625,024 | 31,400,000 | 31, 000, 000 


| @ @ | @ 
710 
720 
730 
| 
730 0 
0 
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CONGRESSIONAL TRAVEL 


Mr. Scrivner. The matter of congressional travel is self-explana- 
tory, and the information contained in the justification sheets before 
us, which we have studied, is self-explanatory. While it is generally 
understood that members of the Military Appropriations Committee 
do have a great deal of need for getting out into the field and seeing 
what is being done with the taxpayers’ money, this item is 
not restricted solely to the members of the Appropriations Commit- 
tee but for Members of Congress generally. 

General Asensio. It is for the use of all Members of Congress who 
are required to visit military installations under competent orders. 

Mr. Scrivner. Both House and Senate? 

General Asensio. Yes. 

Mr. Scrivner. We will insert page 9-12 of the justifications in the 
record at this point. 

(The page referred to follows:) 


Program *710—Congressional travel 


Project 711. Congressional travel (obligations): 


Estimate, 1954 30, 000 


ing military installations in connection with examination of military estimates, 

The amount requested under this item of expense is to cover special cost of 
congressional travel in connection with examination of military estimates and 
necessary expenses cf Members of Congress while in the field. 


MIsceELLANEOUS CURRENT EXPENSES 


Mr. Scrivner. We now come to project No. 721, “Miscellaneous 
current expenses.” 

General Asensto. Mr. McLaughlin, the Administrative Assistant 
to the Secretary of the Air Force, has a statement with regard to this 
program. 


GENERAL STATEMENT 


Mr. Scrtvner. You may proceed, Mr. McLaughlin. 

Mr. MecLaueuutn. Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, 
the miscellaneous current expenses project of the Department of the 
Air Force provides for expenditures of an extraordinary or contingent 
nature which occur ip the discharge of the functions and responsibilities 
of the Air Force. This project provides for liaison activities with 
foreign countries for the purpose of exchanging information con- 
cerning operating procedures, technological developments, and other 
military problems of mutual interest; the maintenance of an inter- 
American relations program; miscellaneous expenses which are so 
diversified in nature that they are not properly chargeable .elsewhere 
in the budget; and expenditures incident to a program of orientation 
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This project includes funds for the travel of Members of Congress when visit- 
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conducted by the Air Force related to perpetuating a better under- 
standing of the defense program on the parts of National, State, and 
local officials, representatives of industry, and leaders of nstional 
organizations and educational institutions. The orientation of these 
representatives and discussions concerning problems of production, 
mobilization, manpower, and civil defense play important roles in 
the present operations of the Air Force. 

The Air Force estimates its fund requirements to defray these 
expenses during the fiscal year 1955 at $213,000, to be programed as 
follows: Official representation $81,400, foreign liaison $50,000, inter- 
American relations $61,600, and miscellaneous expenses $20,000. By 
placing the program on the most austere basis practicable, the Air 
Force has been able to effect a reduction of $43,000 in the amount of 
funds requested in fiscal year 1954. 

Mr. Scrivner. Was the $43,000 reduction against any one of these 
activities, or all of them? 

Mr. McLauauuin. It is against the four elements that have been 
mentioned. 

Mr. Scrivner. How much was the reduction on official repre- 
sentation? 

Mr. McLavuauun. $13,300. 

Foreign liaison, $13,700; inter-American relations, $6,900; miscel- 
laneous expenses, $9,100. 

Mr. Scrivner. Are there any questions? 

Mr. Hruska. No. 

Mr. Manon. No. 

OBLIGATIONS 


Mr. Scrivner. At this point it might be well to insert the some- 
what cumulative information contained in the justifications. 
(The justification page referred to is as follows: ) 

Program 7 20— Miscellaneous current expenses 


Project 721. Miscellaneous current expenses (obligations) : 


This project includes funds for such expenditures as may be authorized by the 
Secretary of the Air Force or persons he may designate. Included herein are 
expenses for official functions, visits of distinguished guests to Air Force installa- 
tions and activities, dedication of Air Force bases, maintenance of Inter-American 
relations, and other n.iscellaneous current requirements. 

Funds requested are based upon experience obtained in previous fiscal years 
and with consideration as to developing additional economies. These funds, 
which are less than those required in the previous year, will provide for expendi- 
tures to be made for the following general categories: 

Expenses incident to visits of foreign nationals who have been invited by the 
Air Force to visit the United States for purposes of orientation and training in 
the various elements of the Air Force operation including tactical, logistics, 
training, and defense; expenses of American officials, industrialists, scientists, rep- 
resentatives of national organizations or representative groups of such organiza- 
tions upon visits to Air Force installations; expenses incident to Armed Services 
Day, dedication ceremonies, and occasions required for the proper maintenance 
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of base and community relationship; Inter-American relations activities; and 
other official expenses that may be incurred with the approval of the Secretary 
and which are not properly chargeable against other Air Force appropriations. 


Orner ConTINGENCY EXPENSES 


Mr. Scrivner. We now come to program 730. 

General Asensto. For project 731, the first of the two projects under 
program 730, our witness is General Lewis, of Headquarters, United 
States Air Force. He has a classified statement. 

Mr. Scrivner. Before the general proceeds with his statement 
we will insert in the record the table showing the obligations by projects 
appearing on page 9-15. 

(The justification page referred to is as follows:) 


Procram 730—OrHER CONTINGENCY EXPENSES 


Obligations thin project 


: Title 1953 actual | 1954 estimate | 1955 estimate 

a) | (4) 
DIRECT OBLIGATIONS 

731 | Project $29, $30, 850, 000 $20, 579, 000 

Total direct _%, 427, 9 995 | 114,000 | 30, 777, 000 ,000 
REIMBURSARLE OBLIGATIONS 

Total reimbursable obligations - 36 0 0 


Total 29, 428, 031 | 31, 114,000 | ~ 30, 77, 000 


Mr. Scrtvner. We will hear from General Lewis off the record. 
General Lewis. Off the record. 
(Discussion off the record.) 


EXTRAORDINARY Muinirary Expenses 


Mr. Scrivner. We will now hear project 732. 

General Asensro. Our witness for this area is Maj. Gen. J. F. 
‘arroll, Director of Special Investigations, Office of the Inspector 
General. 

He has a prepared statement. 

Mr. Scrivner. On or off the record? 

General Asensto, On the record. 

General Carroiti. Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, 
this budget estimate for fiscal year 1955 includes contingencies funds 
requirements for OSI activities in the Zone of Interior and the major 
oversea commands. Those funds are utilized to meet confidential 
expenses incident to the accomplishment of the mission assigned to 
this agency. 
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The Office of Special Investigations is a member of the Inspector 
General family, and its mission is to provide investigative services 
to all Air Force commanders in the following areas of responsibility; 
violations of the Uniform Code of Military Justice and applicable 
Federal statutes; counterintelligence matters within or affecting the 
Air Force; violations of public trust with particular reference to the 
procurement or disposition of property; the conduct of background 
investigations for Air Force military and civilian personnel prior to 
assignment to sensitive positions; and, such special inquiries as may 
be assigned. 

Computations used in developing this budget estimate are based 
on experience factors, modified where necessary to conform with 
changing responsibilities or capabilities. The mission requirements 
in oversea commands vary according to the specific operating condi- 
tions existent in each of the oversea theaters. Strict control of these 
funds is required, and is maintained, at each echelon of command as 
well as at headquarters level to insure that expenditures conform to 
published instructions governing the use and administration of con- 
tingencies funds. This control includes a personal review of each 
voucher by the Director of Special Investigations, Headquarters, 
United States Air Force prior to submission to the Secretary of the 
Air Force for approval. 

Successful accomplishment of the mission assigned to the OSI is 
directly related to the accomplishment of the Air Force Mission, with 
particular reference to the area of security operations. ‘The sum of 
$198,000 represents the minimum contingencies funds needed for 
accomplishment of the OSI mission during fiscal year 1955. This 
estimate is $66,000 lower than the fiscal year 1954 estimate. 

That completes my on-the-record statement. 

Mr. Scrivner. Do you have something to say off the record? 

General Carrouu. If there are any specific questions, it would 
necessitate my discussing matters quite classified and that would 
have to be off the record. 

Mr. Scrivner. Off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 


PERSONNEL 


Mr. Scrivner. How many military and how many civilians were 
engaged in this activity? 

General Carrouu. At the present time we are authorized 2,206 
special agents. 

Mr. Scrivner. Military? 

General Carrouu. Military, less 105 who are civilians. 

Mr. Scrivner. Of course, the military pay is carried under military 
personnel? 

General Carro.u. That is correct, sir. 

Mr. Scrivner. Is any part of this $198,000 civilian pay? 

General Carrouu. No, sir. 

Mr. Scrivner. Where is the civilian pay carried? 
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General Carrouyi. That will come out of the regular Air Force 
appropriations. 

Mr. Scrivner. What is the $198,000 for? 

General Carrot, Off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 


PERSONNEL IN INSPECTOR GENERAL’S DEPARTMENT 


Mr. Sertvner. You probably do not have the information that I 
am now requesting, but you or General Asensio or somebody can get 
it; namely, in addition to the 2,206, are there others who are in the 
Inspec tor General’s department? 

General Yes. 

Mr. Sertvner. I would like to know how many military, com- 
missioned and noncommissioned, and how many civilians are in the 
Inspector General’s department, other than these about whom we 
have been talking. 

_ General Asensio. That information will be inserted in the record, 
sir. 

(The information requested may be found beginning on page 749 
of this hearing.) 

Mr. Scrivner. Mr. Hruska? 

Mr. Hruska. No questions. 

Mr. Scrivner. Mr. Mahon? 


Communists IN SERVICE 


Mr. Manon. It seems to me appropriate to discuss on the record 
activities which have been in progress, or are in progress, with respect 
to members of the Communist Party and other subversives who are 
in the uniform in the service, or who are civilian employees. 

You take the position that a man who is a member of the Com- 
munist Party should not be in the Armed Forces? 

General Carrouu. First of all, I can readily answer the question 
to the extent that he should not be in the Armed Forces as an officer. 
From the security standpoint, I do not believe that he should be in 
the armed services as an airman in the Air Force. It is imperative, 
however, that in effectuating any such policy, we make sure that we 
do not thereby permit a loophole whereby anyone by merely asserting 
Communist affiliations may escape performance of military service, 
which is a responsibility of every American citizen, if he happens to 
be in the proper age groups and is otherwise eligible to serve in the 
Air Force. We endeavor to control that through this medium: At 
the time an individual appears for either appointment as an officer 
or as a volunteer enlistee, he is required, prior to any affirmative 
action being taken, to fill out a form 98, which requires him to answer 
very detailed questions as to whether he is now or ever has been a 
member either of the Communist Party, or of any of the subversive 
organizations designated by the Attorney General. 

It requires also that he indicate whether or not he has ever attended 
meetings of any of these organizations, or has been associated with 
them in any manner, even as an employee. If he answers any of the 
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questions affirmatively, or if he does not fill out his form in its entirety, 
or gives any other indication that some question might arise as to the 
propriety of his being brought into the service, it is required that his 
forms and any supplementary information be forwarded to head- 
quarters, USAF, and he cannot be brought into the service without 
the approval of the Secretary of the Air Force. 

We are thereby enabled to evaluate this information to insure that 
the best interests of the Air Force are served, and at the same time, 
that the security standards we have established do not permit indi- 
viduals to escape military service needlessly. 

I do not know of any instance where the Air Force has permitted 
anyone to come into the service who has given an indication of 
subversive affiliations at the time he sought either enlistment or 
appointment. 

Mr. Manon. Have people been admitted to the Air Foree who 
were formerly members of subversive organizations? 

General Carrouti. Yes. We have a special regulation, which is 
in accord with national policies, which requires that any such facts 
be fully developed and then submitted for thorough review, and board 
consideration, in accord with the criteria and standards that have 
been established. We endeavor to accomplish this within the frame- 
work of the dictates of security, but at the same time in a manner 
which is in consonance with national policies, American traditions of 
fair play, and constitutional requirements. 


CASE REFERRED TO SECRETARY FOR ULTIMATE DECISION 


Mr. Manon. If any question is raised as to one’s loyalty, do you 
mean to say the case is referred to the Secretary of the Air Force? 

General Ultimately, yes. 

Mr. Manon. How many cases in the last year, cases of this type, 
have been referred to the Secretary of the Air Force for ultimate de- 
cision? 

General Carrouii. We have had 54 who were discharged. They 
were discharged only upon approval of the Secretary of the Air Force 
of the recommendations made to him, or upon his own determination 
as to the need for separation, regardless of the nature of the recom- 
mendations that may have been made. 

We have 727 such cases which, in the opinion of the Office of Special 
Investigations which did the investigative work, warranted review by 
military personnel security boards, which are set up within the frame- 
work of Deputy Chief of Staff, Personnel. They reviewed these cases 
in accordance with the prescribed criteria and standards, and deter- 
mined in 167 instances, charges should issue, a statement of reasons 
being afforded the individual, and he thereafter being afforded an 
opportunity to appear before a board which was constituted to hear 
his case and thereafter make recommendations. The recommenda- 
tions of the board would be processed back to the Deputy Chief of 
Staff, Personnel, to the Personnel Security Board, and the recom- 
mendations from that board would go to the Secretary. 

Mr. Manon. The Secretary has acted one way or the other on 727 
cases? 
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SCREENING OF CASES 


General Carro.ti. Not directly. Out of that only 54 moved in 
to him necessitating his approval. As to the others, out of 727, only 
167 of those were deemed to warrant this sort of affirmative action. 
All of the cases which come within the framework of our Air Force 
Regulation 35-62 are referred to this screening unit in the Office of 
the Deputy Chief of Staff, Personnel. 

That is done for two reasons. It is done, first of all, to insure that 
all cases in which some derogatory information bearing on loyalty 
has been developed is given review by more than one board or person. 
Secondly, it is necessary, even where it is not felt by the initial review- 
ing authority there is any subversive problem, that this be resolved 
once and for all to the benefit of the individual so he does not have a 
little piece of derogatory information tagging him around during the 
remainder of his military career. 

Once it goes through this system, whether aflirmative or negative 
insofar as the individual is concerned, the case is considered closed 
until such time, of course, as some subsequent development may 
necessitate reconsideration. 

Mr. Manon. If a search were made of your records, and a report 
made as to the derogatory evidence on file, you would find a lot of 
adverse information in regard to men who now wear the uniform as 
airmen, or as officers; would you not? 

General Carroui. That would depend considerably on the defini- 
tion of the word ‘adverse,’ and as to what constitutes adverse in- 
formation. We will have cases, for example, where we will have 
very tangible evidence to the effect that in 1938 a man was a member 
of the Washington Book Club, which is one of the organizations 
which is on the Attorney General’s list as a subversive organization. 

Membership in one of these organizations, in and of itself, is not 
considered to be barring for military service. We try to get all the 
information together, and then the final evaluation is one which 
is a commonsense evaluation leading to the determination of what 
is clearly consistent with the best interests of the Air Force and the 
country. 

To some extent, that carries one into the opinion field, and to 
insure that we have as considered an ultimate determination as pos- 
sible, we have set up the board structure, so we do have a series of 
boards considering this information to insure that both the require- 
ments of security are served, as well as a recognition and protection 
of the individual rights of the person involved. 

Mr. Manon. It seems to me it would be a fertile source of news- 
paper headlines for some committee to go into your files and make 
public adverse testimony with respect to people now in the service, 
or who were formerly in the service. What do you say to that? 

General Carroui. I do not really believe so, sir. We certainly do 
have cases where someone back at one period of time, whether it be 
in college or some other phase of his career, did become incidentall 
affiliated with one of the organizations now proscribed. He may well 
have associated with someone. Part of our criteria may even en- 
compass having subscribed to subversive literature, or having perhaps 
relatives of his who have been inveigled into Communist activity. 
The question of determination as to the degree of relationship, close or 
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continuing, and whether or not under all the facts it can be reasonably 
determined because of this situation the man would constitute a 
security risk, frequently the answer is, ‘No, he does not.” 

The nature of the information, I do not think, would properly be 
construed as being substantially ‘adverse to the individual involved. 
That is the purpose of all the screening and consideration we do in 
connection with the program. 

Mr. Gituerre. I would like to interject that obviously if someone 
looks at these files and second-guesses a determination of these 
examiners, he could come up with a different opinion. 

Mr. Manon. That was my point. 

Mr. Gitterre. | think that is the point you are trying to bring out, 

and it is one that I would like to have laid on the table for discussion 
because it is a difficult problem with which all of the services must 
cope. 
Mr. Manon. Let us say, for example, that there is a borderline 
case and you finally decide to keep the man in the service. Maybe he 
has reached a position of some degree of importance in the service. 
Maybe he has a key position that has to do with security, or the 
atomic weapons program, or something like that. It seems to me 
that the services may all be in a very vulnerable position from the 
standpoint of public investigations in this field. 

General Carrouu. There is always that possibility, sir. 

Mr. Manon. If the Committee on Un-American Activities of the 
House of Representatives should send an agent to your office to look 
into these matters, what would he be shown? 

General Carroti. We would have to clear the request for infor- 
mation, since it would be deemed to be in the classified field, with the 
Secretary of the Air Force, and he would be shown—the man from the 
committee—all that the Secretary directed. 

Mr. Manon. Has anyone thus far gone into your personnel files, 
outside the service, and seen all the data they contain? 

General Carrouu. No, sir. By “anyone,” that covers a broad 
field. We are in constant collaboration with the Federal Bureau of 
Investigation, and much of the data that we have, was obtained 
from the FBI. 

Mr. Manon. Off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 


REGULATIONS 


LOYALTY AND SECURITY 


Mr. Scrivner. General, on your side of the table as the Director 
of Special Investigations of the Office of the Inspector General, and 
the three members of the subcommittee—Mr. Mahon, the former 
chairman, Mr. Hruska, and myself—have been discussing, off and 
on the record, the very important matter of security, not only of the 
Air Force, but of the Nation, and the threat that is posed by having 
persons either in the Air Force or on the Reserve rolls who might be 
termed—have been termed, in many cases—and found to be security 
risks. 

Mr. Mahon, when he was chairman, and we presently, are of course 
vitally concerned with this subject because we know if just one person 
who is subversive happens to be in the right place he could obtain 
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information that overnight could perhaps disrupt many of the plans 
that we have been working on for many years. 

You have detailed both on and off the record some of the work that 
our Office is doing, and some of the results that have been obtained. 
‘ou have told us about 727 subject to investigation, with the separa- 

tion of 54 from the Air Force during the calendar year 1953 because 
of the fact of findings which were made and reviewed and finally 
determined. 

In addition thereto, some 150 have been separated for somewhat 
closely related reasons. Also, there are presently 104 of those cases 
now pending, anc in addition to that, you have under examination 
some 811 other cases. 

You did state, if I recall correctly, that only a very small number 
were presently in the Air Force. 

Members of this committee do not treat these situations lightly, 
and while these figures may be picked up when the hearings are 
printed and a great to-do made over them, the figures would show two 
things: First, where you have almost 1 million men in the Regular Air 
Force, together with many thousands in the Reserve, this does repre- 
sent a small percentage, but even that is not too much consolation 
because we recall when the revolution in Russia came it was just a 
very small percentage of the Russians who were involved, and even 
now, a very small percentage of the entire population of Russia and 
its satellites are actually members of the Communist Party. 

It might well be, Mr. Mahon, that this committee, in order to make 
sure in our own minds so we in turn could assure the public that the 
Office of the Special Investigations is alert to the danger, and that 
they are taking all possible precautions, make a visit to General 
Carroll’s office. There, with him, we should go over the files on a 
few cases without specifically identifying the individuals involved and 
satisfy ourselves as to exactly what the charges have been, what action 
was taken to verify the charges, what other action might have been 
taken in the review. We should learn what showing or invesiigation 
made it possible for the Air Force authorities to determine that the 
others charged were not subject to separation. That should be done 
as a matter of gathering information and not as a matter of investi- 
gating. It is something that is of very deep concern to all of us. 
What would be your comment on that, Mr. Mahon? 

Mr. Manon. I am in complete sympathy with the thinking of the 
chairman. There is some question in my mind as to the confidential 
nature of these files in the hands of the executive branch. I do not 
know that these files generally have ever been made available to 
congressional committees. I do not know the details. We would 
have to look into that. 

Mr. Scrivner. That is why I said we would look at them as a 
matter of gathering information and not as a matter of investigation. 

The records will disclose that there has never been any disclosure 
of any secrets, top secrets, or even higher than that, by any member 
of this committee. It would be understood that any information 
that we did glean would be held in just as strict and high confidence 
as any information which has been given us in the past few days or 
the past vears in relation to a lot of our atomic and other classified 
programs. 
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This subject, subversives in Government, is almost as explosive as 
the atom itself. In some instances, while the damage would not be 
so far reaching, to those affected it would be just as devestating as an 
atomic explosion. 

Any inspection made, of course, will have to be done within the 
framework of the regulations and standards of procedure that the 
Air Force has developed in order to prevent any harm or damage to 
the name or character of any person involved. 

In many instances his reputation is the most valuable thing that 
a person has—and some thoughtless act or false word that ruins a 
man’s reputation is usually irreparable. 

I expect that this should be a matter of discussion, not only with 
General Carroll, but also the Secretary of the Air Force, the Chiet 
of Staff of the Air Force, and with the Secretary of Defense. 

Mr. Manon. I| think that is a good statement. 

Mr. Scrivner. General, you are the topman in this particular 
field; are you not? 

General Yes, sir. 

Mr. Scrivner. We will not have to consult with the Inspector 
General at all, unless he desires to be present at the time. 

Of course, if we had our own way, we could only wish that every 
man that has worn, now wears, or will in the future wear the uniform 
of any of our services, would be found to be completely loyal to only 
one cause, and that is of his country, but we have seen that is not 
true. Some people who have received the greatest advantages and 
opportunities here in this country, both native-born and immigrants, 
have for some reason failed to realize what we have, and for purposes 
known best by them and which can be explained only by them, have 
seen fit to feel otherwise, and have made it possible for our enemies 
to obtain information that should never have been made available. 

Mr. Hruska. Mr. Chairman, some reference is made to the effect 
that those files, or the work of this particular activity, and the scrutiny 
thereof, should be subject to such regulations as would be appropriate, 
and with that I would fully concur. 

However, I would be inclined to take a dim view of any regulations 
which would prohibit this committee viewing objectively specimens 
and spot shecks of the work of this particular department or branch. 
Certainly, if this committee cannot do it—and I do not know why we 
would not be capable of an objective viewing of it—nobody could do 
it, and that would mean the Department people would become so 
inbred that after a while we would reach an impossible situation. 
I put that in the record for whatever it is worth. 

Mr. Scrivner. I agree with you. My own personal reaction is 
that this committee has proved time and time again that it is just 
as honorable, just as loyal and close lipped as any other group in 
Government starting at the top and going on down. Certainly we are 
capable of looking objectively at this information and passing upon it 
as information especially as to procedure practices and results, and not 
going into it as an investigation. Iam quite sure that General Carroll 
is an honorable man, but I also am sure that he cannot be any more 
honorable than the three members of this committee. I will say that 
we are all ona par. If those who work with General Carroll can be 
trusted with this information, so can we. 
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Just what the regulations will develop, and what roadblocks we 
might run into, is pure conjecture, and we will have to meet that when 
the situation arises. 

Are there any other observations on this project? 

Mr. Manon. Nothing on the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Manon. That is all, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Hruska. I have one other observation. I do not know 
whether it is in your jurisdiction or experience or desire to discuss, 
General, but yesterday we were talking about technical journals and 
so on having a lot of information in them which pertained to different 
things, and their impact on your field. 

General Carrouu. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Hruska. Is that anything which concerns your activities? 

General Carro.u. Very much so, sir. 

Mr. Hruska. Have you any special thoughts on that? 

Any further questions? If not, we will proceed from this to the 
discussion of the proposed language changes. 


Tuurspay, Marcu 18, 1954. 


LANGUAGE CHANGES 


WITNESS 


MAJ. GEN. M. J. ASENSIO, DIRECTOR OF BUDGET, DEPUTY CHIEF 
OF STAFF, COMPTROLLER 


General Asensro. Mr. Chairman, this represents the last of the 
scheduled detail presentations with respect to the eight appropriations. 

Mr. Scrivner. Not the last. 

General Asensio. Except insofar as the committee desires further 
information, sir. 

Mr. Scrivner. We will desire some further information. As soon 
as it is available we will sit down with you and discuss among other 
things all the financial picture as it relates to appropriations requested, 
obligations and expenditures. 


MAINTENANCE AND OPERATIONS 
RECRUITING ADVERTISING EXPENSES 


The first change to be noted is on page 191 of the committee print, 
where the request is made to insert, “recruiting advertising expenses”’ ; 
why is it necessary to have that language? 

General Asensio. The Department of the Air Force, effective 
with fiscal year 1955, will assume financial responsibility heretofore 
vested in the Department of the Army for recruiting advertising 
expenses directly attributable to Air Force recruiting activities. 
This authority has, therefore, been inserted to indicate that this 
appropriation will cover these costs effective July 1, 1954. 

Mr. Scrivner. You mean there has never been any language 
which would authorize recruiting advertising prior to this? 

General Asensto. It has all been done by the Army heretofore, sir. 

Mr. Scrivner. Did the Air Force transfer funds? 
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General Asensio. No, sir. The Air Force has presented in its 
detailed appropriations a request for funds to cover these particular 
costs. 

Mr. Hruska. In previous years? 

General Asensio. For 1955. In previous years we did not have 
that item. 

Mr. Scrivner. It seems to me that the request for recruiting ex- 
penses has been incorporated in the Air Force request for funds. 

General Asensio. No, sir. 

Mr. Scrivner. Maybe it has not been earmarked as advertising, 
but you have had a recruiting program ever since you separated from 
the Army. 

General Asensto. We have a recruiting program and we have as- 
signed Air Force personnel to the recruiting program. But as to the 
advertising itself we have not had the direct responsibility. That 
has been a responsibility of the Army. 

Mr. Scrivner. This will be discussed by the full committee, but 
there seems to be av opinion on the part of some within the Depart- 
ment of defense that an individual program could increase the cost of 
the Defense Department as much as $10 million. 

General Asensto. It is not anticipated that any such cost will be 
involved. It is certainly not with any idea of exceeding the bounds 
of prudence that this particular language has been inserted. The 
idea is to place the responsibility on that department which has the 
responsibility for performance. 

Mr. Scrivner. Well, of course there is one thing you can well say: 
This is a departure from one of the expected results of unification. 
We found that by consolidating recruiting offices the Defense Depart- 
ment was able to save a considerable number of dollars in rent and 
utilities, manpower, communications, and kindred subjects. Now 
there seems to be an indication of a desire on the part of the Air Force 
to get away from that unified program and to take upon itself a 
separate program. It is a matter of considerable importance. 

As I stated, that will be a decision to be made by the full com- 
mittee, after we have explored the matter further and determined 
whether or not this is going to cost us more than we would expect. 

Where is the estimate on recruiting? 

General Asensto. For this recruiting advertising? 

Mr. Scrivner. Is it M. and O.? 

General Asensio. Yes, sir. Four hundred and forty, I believe. 
Mr. Scrivner. Do you recall how much you had set aside? 
General Asensio. I believe it was $1.2 million, sir. 

Mr. Scrivner. For advertising only? 

General Yes, sir. 


CIVILIAN CLOTHING 


Mr. Scrivner. The next language change relates to— 


civilian clothing not to exceed $30 in cost for each person upon each release from 
a military prison, each enlisted man discharged other than honorably, each en- 
listed man sentenced by a civil court to confinement in a civil prison, and each 
enlisted man interned or discharged without internment as an alien enemy; 
authorized issues of articles for use of applicants for enlistment and persons in 
military custody; 
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General Asensto. This change, Mr. Chairman, represents one 
inclusion in this appropriation among several, all of which are trans- 
fers from the “Military personnel appropriation” and have been 
deleted therefrom in order to attain a uniformity within the Depart- 
ment of Defense as among the Army, Navy, and Air Force in the 
presentations. 

Mr. Scrivner. In other words, in all of the services we have always 
provided when a man has served his time, after release from the mili- 
tary, that he be granted $30, primarily for civilian clothing. 

eneral AsEnsio. Yes, sir; we have always granted an amount. 

Mr. Scrivner. The Air Force does not have a new program at all. 
Prior to this time that request has been carried in personnel. Now 
this language would make the request come in maintenance and 
operations? 

General Asensio. That is correct, sir. 

Mr. Scrivner. Which is in conformity with the practice of the 
other two services? 

General Asensio. Well, it will certainly be in conformity hereafter, 
because all will be on a uniform basis. 


CHAPLAIN SUPPLIES, AWARDS, ETC. 


Mr. Scrivner. Is that true of the amendment relating to “chaplain 
and other welfare and morale supplies and equipment ;’’? 

General Asensto. It is, sir. 

Mr. Scrivner. And for the “awards and decorations, expenses of 
courts, boards, and commissions;’’? 

General Asensio. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Scrivner. It is not a new program but merely a change of the 
allocation of the request for funds? 

General Asensi0. Yes, sir. 


PERSONNEL 


Mr. Scrivner. The next change we find is on page 202 under the 
heading of “Military personnel,” the language requested being, “as 
amended, or section 252 of the Armed Forces Reserve Act of 1952 (50 
U.S. C. 1003).””. What is the purpose of that change? 

General Asensto. First, sir, let me point out that the word “require- 
ments” has been eliminated from this appropriation title. This was 
done in the interest of uniformity to conform to the titles used by the 
Army and Navy for a similar purpose. With respect to the change 
just read, this is introduced for the purpose of complete clarification 
of the language, since to omit one category while including another 
would indicate a differentiation which does not in fact exist. 

Mr. Scrivner. What was included? What was left out? 

General AsEnsto. Section 5 was in here. Section 252, which 
provides for people on a comparable status, was not in. , 

Mr. Scrivner. What actual change will that make monetarily? 
Will there be any at all? 

General Asensto. No, sir; since at the present time we do pay for 
these individuals on extended active duty from this regular appro- 
priation. 
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DELETIONS 


Mr. Scrivner. The next change is to delete the words ‘cloth and 
materials and clothing for issue and sale.’ The reason for that is 
what? 

General Asensio. The reason for that is that this procurement is 
now conducted as part of the Air Force clothing stock fund, and, 
therefore, it is removed from this appropriation. 

Mr. Scrivner. The next deletion consists of eliminating the words 
“altering and fitting clothing.” 

General Asensio. This deletion is requested because the operation 
embodied in maintenance and operations already includes a provision 
for such an activity. This appropriation for military personnel would 
not be used for that purpose. 

Mr. Scrivner. The next change appears at the top of page 203, 
where it is sought to delete the words “civilian employees when 
entitled thereto,” and a little further on “civilian employees entitled 
to subsistence at public expense.”’ 

General Asensto. With respect to these two items, this is a desire 
to improve the language of the appropriation, since cost of sub- 
sistence for civilian employees is charged against the salaries of the 
individuals concerned and consequently the language is inapplicable 
under those circumstances. 

Mr. Scrivner. In other words, the former practice has ceased? 

General Asensio. That is correct, sir. 

Mr. Scrivner. Having ceased, the need therefor has also ceased. 


The next change starts on line 8 of page 203, and goes on down for 
about 10 lines— 


issues of toilet articles and barbers’ and tailors’ material to general prisoners 
confined at military posts without pay and allowances, applicants for enlistment, 
and recruits upon first enlistment; civilian clothing and when necessary an over- 
coat, the cost of all not to exceed $30, for each person upon release from a military 
prison, each enlisted man discharged otherwise than honorably, each enlisted 
man convicted by a civil court for an offense resulting in confinement in a civil 
prison, and each enlisted man interned, or discharged without internment as an 


alien enemy: 

General Asrensro. This is one of the deletions which has been trans- 
ferred in substance to the maintenance and operations appropriation, 
and was mentioned in that discussion, although there has been a re- 
finement of the language in the transfer. 


EXPENSES OF COURTS, ETC. 


Mr. Scrivner. The next change is the language found on page 204, 
lines 2, 3 and 4— 


expenses of courts, boards, and commissions; welfare; and medals and other 
awards; $3,285 million. 

General Asensto. That is an item on which the authority has been 
transferred to the maintenance and operations appropriation, sir, 
where funds have been provided for financing the activities and pro- 
curement authorized thereby. 

Mr. Scrivner. What is the next change? 
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Reserve PersonneL REQUIREMENTS 


General Asensto. The next change is in the Reserve personnel re- 
quirements appropriation. 

Mr. Scrivner. That is found on line 5 of page 215. You wish to 
delete the words “or undergoing training and instruction,”. Why is 
that? 

General Asensto. Since they are redundant. The same thing is 
thoroughly covered in the words just previous to that particular clause. 

Mr. Scrivner. Is that all? 

General Asrensto. That represents all of the changes, sir. 

Mr. Scrivner. You mean you have the bill in just about the form 
you want it from here on out, now? 

General Asensio. Sir, | would not presume to restrain or constrain 
General Bogart, my successor, from offering such changes as he 
deemed to be required. 


PusBLiIcAaTION OF CLASSIFIELD INFORMATION 


Mr. Scrivner. Before concluding the on-the-record portion of 
this hearing, supplementing to a degree some of the discussion we 
had with General Carroll, it has only been a comparatively few days 
ago or in some cases a few weeks ago when members of this committee 
were given information relative to certain developments by the Army, 
Navy, and Air Force, all of which was given to us as top or super 
secret bits of information. Only yesterday after we had adjourned 
I picked up the Washington News and found a story there which was 
again somewhat disturbing. It is entitled “Rapid Move Into the 
Age of Robot Weapons. United States Shoots For More Missiles.” 

There was also an item in the Washington Star dated March 17, 
entitled, “18 Types of Guided Missiles Revealed by Pentagon 
‘ 

The stories purport to carry information released by the Defense 
Department. That, of course, is a Defense Department problem and 
not an Air Force problem. However, in the story first mentioned ref- 
erences are made to Air Force items. 

Should I turn this over to you to get a report from the Defense De- 
partment, or to turn it over to Secretary Gillette to make that re- 
quest; or should the request be directed directly to the Secretary of 
Defense? 

General Asensro. I should think that would be preferable, sir. 

Mr. Scrivner. To the Secretary of Defense? 

General Asrensio. Yes, sir. Otherwise we would have to arrange 
for the same thing. 

Mr. Scrivner. That will be done through Mr. Wigglesworth. 

The committee will adjourn to meet at the call of the Chair. 


Wepnespay, Marcu 17, 1954. 


Mr. Scrivner. General Asensio, I was surprised to pick up the 
Evening Star of yesterday, March 16, and see a picture of a very 
attractive young lady who is wearing as a pendant to an earring one 
of the Air Force weapons which was described as “Lazy Dog’’ which 
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last year was subjected to off-the-record discussion; and, so far as I 
know as a member of this committee, the classification has never been 
released. 

General Picuer. I will check on that, Mr. Chairman, to find out. 
We scattered those and the caltrops all over Korea, so if it was secret 
it has become public knowledge now. 

Mr. Scrivner. The whole story was given to us off the record. If 
it was to be made public property this committee should be told, if 
anyone is. So far as the latest information I had is concerned, it was 
that I was never and still am not in a position to even discuss the 
thing, even though it has appeared in the paper. It is just another 
one of those examples which become quite exasperating. 

General Asensio. The Air Force can only agree. Mr. Chairman, 
that if anyone is to be informed of any removal of classification or 
even a reduction of classification, it certainly ought to be this com- 
mittee. 

Mr. Scrivner. Well, this committee has not been. 

General Picner. General performance data and the missile itself 
are unclassified since October 16, 1951, as the missiles were being 
manufactured on contract in Japan for possible use in the Korean 
hostilities. ‘These missiles, although they were available for employ- 
ment in Korea, were not used there as suitable personnel targets were 
not found. Caltrops were used from B-26’s along roads to puncture 
the tires of Communist motor convoys. 

Detailed test results, total quantities procured, and the number of 
containers procured remain classified. 

Mr. Manon. Off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Scrivner. You wonder why the services get into trouble. 
You come in and ask for a lot more money for public information, 
and then the information which is made public is just the kind that 
creates a lot of consternation and many times ill will. 

I agree emphatically with the Chief of the CIA, Mr. Allen Dulles, 
that we just put too much out on the record and in the newspapers. 
This committee has been complaining about that for many, many 

ears. Perhaps if the services themselves cannot control it we might 
% justified in cutting out funds for public information altogether. 

General Picner. | agree that cases like this are certainly very 
poor, but the one that really worries me more than this type is the 
amount you can get from reading the trade journals. 

Mr. Scrivner. Of course, we have freedom of the press, but 
there is a time when freedom of the press endangers the security of 
the Nation. A lot of the information that comes out in the trade 
journals they themselves pick up from the services. They get a 

ot of it from the manufacturers. 

It may be necessary to sit down with many of these manufacturers 
and do a little rather plain talking about the future security of the 
Nation. 

I have read some of the advertisements, too, where these manu- 
facturers are “puffing” their products and telling in some detail 
about what they are doing and what weapon they are manufactur- 
ing. While we cannot always compare the advertisement to some 

of the information we have been given, it gets quite alarming. 
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Of course, it was not an Air Force situation, but only yesterday and 
today we look again at the papers and see pictures of the Navy 
vertical takeoff plane, which was, the last I heard, supposed to have 
been under wraps and all security information. At least, as a member 
of the Military Appropriations Committee I have never been told 
that the classification was off on the vertical takeoff planes. Here it 
is in the newspapers. 

As we have observed in this committee many times, any enemy 
nation does not need to have a very highly skilled intelligence service. 
All they have to do is to have someone who can read English put in 
time reading papers and magazines and they will have most of the 
story. It is quite alarming. 

Now off the record. 
(Discussion off the record.) 


ALLOWABLE COSTS OF CONTRACTORS FOR 


ADVERTISING 


Mr. Manon. Speaking in general as to the problems of the Air 
Force and defense expenditure, 1 would like to point out that so often 
you see in the leading magazines big page ads of some big company 
which makes certain gadgets for the Defense Establishment; airplanes, 
engines, or whatnot. These things, which are advertised, are purely 
noncommercial types. You also see this same type of advertising on 
television. 
When I see it I always say: 


That costs the taxpayers so much, because the taxpayer is paying for that out 
of a defense contract. 


It would be interesting to have for the record a statement as to 
what the basis is for this sort of charge and this sort of advertising. 
Do you understand what I mean? 

General AsEnsto. Yes, sir. 

sige information is as follows:) 


The fundamental difference between cost reimbursement type and fixed- 
ee type contracts is that im the former the Government agrees to reimburse 
the contractor for all of his allowable costs, in accordance with the cost principles 
set forth in section XV of the Armed Services Procurement Regulation. In the 
latter type, however, such cost principles are used only as a guide in the negotiation 
of a fixed price, which price may or may not include all of the contractor’s allowable 
costs incurred in the performance of the contract. 

2. The pertinent portions of section XV of the Armed Services Procurement 
Regulation are as follows: 

a. “15-204. Examples of Items of Allowable Costs. Subject to the requirements 
of par. 15-201 with respect to the general basis for determining allowability of 
costs, and irrespective of whether the particular costs are treated by the con- 
tractor as direct or indirect, the following items of costs are considered allowable 
within the limitations indicated: 

“(a) Advertising in Trade and Technical Journals, provided such advertising 
does not offer specific products for sale, but is placed for the purpose of offering 
financial support to journals which are valuable for the dissemination of technical 
information within the contractor’s industry * * *. 

“ Recrusting (including “help wanted” advertising) and training of per- 
sonnel. 

b. 15-905. Examples of Items of Unallowable Costs. Irrespective of whether 
the particular costs are treated by the contractor as direct or indirect, the follow- 
ing items of costs are considered unallowable, except as indicated: 

““(a) Advertising, except ‘ ‘help wanted” advertising, and advertising in trade 
and technical journals.” 


. tate 
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Mr. Manon. For example, they might say, We make the most 
wonderful gadget for the Air Force or for the defense of this country; 
it is an attempt to advertise the importance and stature of the com- 
pany involved. It is good advertising, but it is advertising something 
that the reader of the advertisement would not ever want to buy. 
They probably justify it on the ground that this gives stature and good 
will for the company, but, of course, it is indirect. It is a pity that, as 
expensive as defense items are, we have to pay additional hundreds 
of thousands of dollars for this advertising. 

Mr. Scrivner. If that is part of the cost. I cannot agree with 
you, Mr. Mahon, that it is all good advertising. I have seen some of 
the ads where they have pictured some of the planes and missiles and 
other devices they are making, which would seem to give, with just a 
little bit of application of a little scientific knowledge, a great many 
facts that have been given to us as secret information. It is not only 
surprising but frightening sometimes. 


PUBLIC RELEASE OF INFORMATION REPRESENTED TO COMMITTEE AS 
CLASSIFIED 


After we have been in this committee and have been told about some 
of the new planes and some of the new missiles and been shown pic- 
tures and given details of them off the record, we cannot even talk 
about them, and yet when we go home we pick up a national magazine, 
we read stories about devices and see pictures in that magazine of the 
very weapon we have been talking about. Maybe the picture comes 
out shortly after we have had the hearing, but still it is long before this 
committee has ever been told that the cloak of secrecy has been 
removed. 

General Picner. Sometimes, Mr. Chairman, it is a matter of 
timing. We tell the committee here what our plans are in research 
and development, and the production of new models to bring into the 
Air Force inventory. 

As an example, take the F-100. Once the airplane is made and you 
have a situation where a commercial test pilot breaks windows at 
Palmdale, Calif., it is extremely difficult, especially if you are going 
to have a testing program, to keep it from getting into the public 
print and into the public eye. 

Mr. Scrivner. Surely our newspapers and our newsmen, as much 
as they like to get good stories and get a “scoop” are just as concerned 
with the security of this country as we are. It would seem to me that 
if there were a proper approach taken they would cooperate to a 
pretty full degree on a lot of these things. 

This picture I referred to about the vertical takeoff was taken with 
a long-distance-lens camera. Of course the photographer got a good 
picture. So far as the enterprise and ingenuity of the getting of the 

icture is concerned, it is to be commended; but what about the 
ation’s security? Certainly if these people would just realize what 
they are doing, in spite of the desire to get something that some other 
newspaper or some other news service does not have, I am sure we 
could get a high degree of cooperation. They just must realize the 
effect the things are going to have. 
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General Picuer. The vertical takeoff airplane did have an earlier 
icture out in a national magazine, obviously taken with a telephoto 
ens. That was about 3 bem en ago. 

Mr. Manon. I think, Mr. Chairman, if we could somehow prevent 
the making public and giving to our enemies of this vast backlog of 
highly scientific information it could be valued in dollars and cents 
as worth many, many billions of dollars to this country. 

When you talk about defense savings, I think that is one of the 
greatest areas of savings. Every time we have something we give 
the enemy a preview of it. We get him to work feverishly on that 

roject. If we could stop that it would be worth billions of dollars. 
f it could have been prevented in the past the enemy would be much 
farther behind us, in my judgment, than he is. 

It is a very sad commentary upon our procedure, but the people at 
this table cannot do anything about it. 

Mr. Scrivner. The only thing this committee can do is to follow 
the practice we have followed for years, and that is to continue to 
keep our lips sealed. There are any number of times we have infor- 
mation where we could go out and get headlines with it almost every 
week, if we were seeking headlines. This committee has never done 
that, and I think that is to be said to its praise and credit. 
NEED AND DESIRE FOR BETTER SECURITY SYSTEM 
Mr. Manon. If this committee, by appealing to the Secretary of 
Defense and to the President, can have a study made and a program 
instituted which would bring into effect what we have in mind we 
would perform a great service. 

Mr. Gillette, could you see that this gets to higher authority and 
that people are again reminded of the displeasure of the Congress 
with regard to these matters, and the necessity for working out a better 
security system? Will you see to that? 

Mr. Gitterre. I would be glad to do that, Mr. Mahon. I recall 
the difficulty that the Navy had very recently in suggesting additional 
security classifications to its aircraft manufacturers on the releasing of 
information, and discussions of developments with the press, which 
roused such a storm of protest on the part of the press and the manu- 
facturers that it is reported some of the Navy regulations restrictin 
the manufacturers in the release of information have been altered. 
think it is a very difficult thing to accomplish with our technical jour- 
nals and with our manufacturers on an overall airtight basis, but I 
do think that there may be something further that can be done; 
although the manufacturers are cooperating with the Air Force on 
items that we specifically indicate to them are highly classified. 

Mr. Manon. I think the chairman would do a service if he would 
take this matter up officially again with the highest authority. I 
realize that there is a school of thought—and it makes some sense— 
that if you do not disseminate scientific information we retard develop- 
ment and progress. But there is a point beyond which we.should not 

o in the release of this information. There is a better way to handle 
it than the present method. I cannot imagine a worse way of doing 
this than the course we are now pursuing. 
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ALLOWABLE COSTS OF CONTRACTORS FOR ADVERTISING 


There is one thing I would like to have appear in the record, and that 

is an estimate of the amount of money expended by the Air Force on 
Air Force contracts which probably is subject to chargeoff by Air 
Force manufacturing establishments on the basis of advertisement. 

General Asensto. I would like to say, Mr. Chairman, that I believe 
that with respect to that particular point which you initially raised, 
that is, advertising in leading magazines or on television, these 
charges are not accepted by the Air Force as valid charges against the 
contract. Such advertising by these manufacturers is a cost which 
they must assume themselves. 

Mr. Manon. But we well know that the cost is terrific, and they are 
advertising what they are doing for the Defense Establishment and for 
the Air Force. 

General Asensto. They are advertising it for their own purposes 
and not for the purposes of the Air Force. It is not accepted as a 
valid charge against the Air Force. 

Mr. Manon. They would not keep doing it unless they could charge 
it off in their income tax. We know that. 

General Asensro. As you mentioned initially, sir, they do this to 
emphasize their stature in the manufacturing world, the industrial 
world in their particular communities, and where they are performing 
civilian manufacture as well as military it is to stimulate their civilian 
practice through the gaining of this stature. 

Mr. Manon. I would like for the people in the Air Force who are 
best able to answer this question to give us the very best possible 
analysis of it and the very best possible information. 

General Asensio. There will be inserted in the record a specific 
and official comment in this regard, sir. Of course, every manufac- 
turer works for a profit. We cannot govern the application of those 
profits nor the manufacturer’s estimates as to the advantages to be 
gained by advertising. 

(The information is as follows:) 

The Air Force does not he.ve records g,vailzble which would reedily reflect the 
amount of money, or an estimete of the mount of money, expended by the Air 
Force for ».dvertising by Air Force contrs.ctors in techniesl and trade journsls ss 
authorized by section XV of the armed services procurement regulytions. To 
obts.in such ststistics would require extensive review of Air Force contrs.ct records 


by field activities which »dminister these contracts from the various districts and 
Air Force plant representstive offices. 

It is pointed out that the armed services procurement regulstions 2re mendetory 
rules governing cost reimbursement type contracts end are followed explicitly. 
However, in connection with sll fixed-price contrsets, the srmed services pro- 
curement regultions sre used es a guide only in negotiating fixed-price type 
contracts. On fixed-price contracts the rersonsbleness of price is looked for and 
evalus.ted, rather than 2 detsiled anslysis of cost. Generslly, the advertising 
expenditures referred to are excluded from considerstion in pricing negotiation. 
Attention is drewn to the fact thet there wre meny elements of cost involved in a 
price, of which edvertising is but one; hence, pricing cen never be precise with 
regrd to any one element. 


Mr. Gituetre. Mr. Mahon, my understanding of our auditing pro- 


cedures as applied to the auditing of our various contracts with manu- 


facturers is that advertising costs are disallowed on costs of the Air 
Force. 
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Mr. Manon. They are disallowed as such, but those advertising 
costs are absorbed some way or other or they would not keep ad- 
vertising. 

Mr. Giuterre. Of course the profit is allowed, depending upon the 
type of contract. As General Asensio says, what the companies do 
with that profit is their decision. So far as an analysis of costs of the 
Air Force contracts is concerned this is not an item that would be 
allowed, according to my understanding. 


COMMITTEE CONTROL OF SECURITY INFORMATION 


Mr. Scrivner. I might comment before we go on with the hearings 
before us that I, as one member of this committee, have tried as best 
I could to correct some of these evils, apparently with not too much 
success. As serious as the threat is to our own country I will continue 
my efforts. Even so, I have felt and have expressed the feeling many, 
many times that even in the hearings which we have we put in far 
too much information that makes it too easy for somebody else to 
read, and with a little practical application get information. Many 
times we may have given them some knowledge they did not have, 
at least saving them a lot of trouble in arriving at conclusions and 
answers. 

Of course, what will happen some place else where the hearings are 
open, and how much information will be given the public, is something 
we cannot control; but within the committee we will control it as 
best we can. 


Monpay, Marcu 22, 1954. 


STOCK, INDUSTRIAL, AND MANAGEMENT FUNDS 


WITNESSES 


MAJ. GEN. MANUEL J. ASENSIO, USAF, DIRECTOR OF BUDGET, 
DCS/COMPTROLLER 

HYDE GILLETTE, SPECIAL ASSISTANT, ASSISTANT SETRETARY OF 
THE AIR FORCE (MANAGEMENT) 

PHILIP F. HILBERT, ASSISTANT FOR MATERIEL, DCS/MATERIEL 

JOSEPH S. HOOVER, ASSOCIATE DIRECTOR OF BUDGET, DCS/COMP- 
TROLLER 


Mr. Scrivner. The committee will come to order. Mr. Hruska, 
since you have made a special study of the subject under discussion 
this morning, would you please take the lead in the proceedings? 

Mr. Hruska. Mr. Chairman, we have with us this morning wit- 
nesses who will deal with the stock, industrial, and management funds 
of the Air Force. 

These funds are relatively recent in origin, and as I understand it, 
we have not had an overall description of their scope and basis of 
authority, or their functioning, since they were started. 

It was thought well by yourself and others on the committee that 
we have something in the hearings along that line and, for that reason, 
General Asensio has assembled the witnesses we have here this morn- 
ing. I am wondering whether as a starting point in our inquiry it 
would not be well to obtain a summary of the statutory provisions, 
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Mr. Hoover, which you can give us, as a general discussion, and a 
general description of the accounts and their statutory basis. 

Mr. Hoover. Gentlemen, this is the first time that the Air Force 
has appeared before an Appropriations Committee with respect to 
the items of working capital funds and management funds, which 
we will discuss this morning. 


LEGISLATIVE AUTHORITY 


To start it off, I think we might first refer to legislation under which 
authority was granted by the Congress for these funds. 

Under Public Law 216, approved August 10, 1949, the Department 
of Defense was granted certain authorities in connection with promo- 
tion of better fiscal management within the national military estab- 
lishment. 

Under section 405 of Public Law 216, provision was made for 
working capital funds. 

Working capital funds, as we generally talk about them, are broken 
down into two types: (1) stock funds and (2) industrial funds. 

Section 406 of Public Law 216 provides the authority for manage- 
ment funds. 

Now, going back to section 405, the working capital funds, and 
referring to the legislation itself, we find that it very fully describes 
the purpose and intent for the use of working capital funds. 

It reads: 

Tn order more effectively to control and account for the cost of programs and 
work performed in the Department of Defense, the Secretary of Defense is author- 
ized to require the establishment of working capital funds in the Department of 
Defense for the purpose of— 

(1) Financing inventories of such stores, supplies, materials, and equipment 
as he may designate; and 

(2) Providing working capital for such industrial-type activities, and for such 
commercial-type activities as provide common services within or among the 
departments and agencies of the Department of Defense, as he may designate. 

Now, the stock fund, which is the first part of working capital funds, 
was organized and is operated for the purpose of financing inventories 
of stocks, materials, supplies, et cetera. The industrial fund, which 
is another type of working capital funds, was organized for the pur- 
pose of providing working capital basically for the performance of 
commercial type activities, and the charging for those services to 
the various appropriations of the departments. 

Now, the section goes further and provides authority to the Secre- 
tary of the Treasury for the establishment of these working capital 
funds on the books and says that such funds shall be charged, when 
appropriate, with the cost of stores, supplies, materials, and equip- 
ment procured or otherwise acquired, maufactured, repaired, issued, 
and consumed, and of services rendered or work performed, including 
applicable administrative expenses, and that these funds may be 
reimbursed from available appropriations, or otherwise credited for 
the cost of stores, supplies, materials, or equipment furnished and/or 
services rendered or work performed, including applicable adminis- 
trative expenses. 

So much for the general legislation. I think that gives you a work- 
ing idea of what the legislation was for, and the basis for the change. 
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Now, if we may first look into more detail in regard to the stock 
fund, and remembering that it was actually established for the 
financing of inventories and for the sale of those inventories to other 
organizations within the Department of Defense, we can envision, 
actually, a buying and selling organization, organized to operate in 
those areas where studies indicate that it is more effective and more 
efficient to use such funding methods, rather than having the ap- 
propriations in the first instance buy and hold the inventories until 
they are used. 

The stock fund operates on a no-profit or no-loss basis. 

After this law was enacted in 1949, studies were made, and studies 
are still being made, to determine what areas within the operations 
of the Air Force might be better performed through the use of stock 
funds. 

CLOTHING DIVISION 


The first Division of the Stock Fund that was developed was one 
for clothing within the Air Force. It is deseribed or entitled the 
“Clothing Division of the Stock Fund.” 

This Division of the Stock Fund was established after a study was 
made of this and other areas. 

After the study was made and it was decided that clothing would 
be a good item to be selected and established under the stock fund, 
it was then necessary to determine and develop a svstem—primarilv 
an accounting svstem—which was necessary for the installation of 
and operation of the Clothing Division. After that had been devel- 
oped, it was then necessary to take an inventory of all clothing that 
was on hand and on order, because as of the effective date of the 
establishment of this Division of the Stock Fund, as well as anv 
others, inventories which were on hand or on order as of that date, 
are included as part of the initial capitalization of the stock fund. 

In addition, the determination had to be made as to the amount of 
dollars which would be required to provide the initial working capital 
for the Division of the Stock Fund. 

After the stock fund is capitalized, picking up the inventories and 
funds as working capital, it then commences and carries out a pure 
buyer-and-seller relationship. 

Mr. Hruska. Mr. Hoover, to get the chronology here, instead of 
saying “when it commences,” why can we not say when it did com- 
mence, and give the date and, perhaps, the amount of inventory and 
the amount of the initial dollar capital, so that we can have that 
information in our mind as we proceed. 

Mr. Hoover. All right, sir. 

In the case of the Clothing Division of the Stock Fund, it started 
on July 1, 1950, and the initial capitalization amounted to $261 
million of clothing inventory. 

Now, this excluded the war reserve of $56.5 million, which was sub- 
sequently transferred to the Clothing Division of the Stock Fund. 
This is the fourth year of operations of that particular Division of 
the Stock Fund. 
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WORKING CAPITAL 


The study at that trme indicated that we did not require initially 
any cash as working capital. It was considered at that time that the 
inventories themselves being so established might produce sufficient 
funds as working capital. Subsequent to that, we have had to in- 
crease the amount of working capital. 

Mr. Scrivner. Why? 

Mr. Hoover. Because of the expansion of the stock fund. The 
enlargement of the Air Force indicated a requirement for a larger 
inventory and, therefore, such inventory increase could only be pro- 
vided through the provision of additional dollars with which the 
stock fund might buy a larger inventory. 

As of December 31, 1953, $80.3 million in working capital has been 
transferred to the Clothing Division of the stock fund. 

Our present review indicates that this $80.3 million may be reduced 
by $15 million by the end of this fiscal year. 

That $15 million will actually assist us in providing $15 million of 
$30 million which we are required to increase the working capital 
of the POL division of the stock fund. 

Mr. Hruska. Where does this $80 million in cash come from? 

Mr. Hoover. If I may give vou a little résumé on that, we can 
start back and give you a story with regard to the financing of the 
stock fund. 

Back in 1951 we made the initial transfer of funds to the stock fund. 
We transferred $50 million from 3 sources at that time: $14.2 million 
was transferred from ‘“‘Air Corps, Army, 1947’; $16.9 million from 
“Air Corps, Army, 1948”; and $18.9 million from ‘General expenses, 
United States Air Force, 1949.’ That was the initial $50 million 
transferred to the stock fund account. 

If the members of the committee are not familiar with the law that 
I have previously referred to, Public Law 216—-— 

Mr. Scrivner. Of which Congress? 

Mr. Hoover. Of the 81st Congress. It provides that in the estab- 
lishment of the stock funds, the Secretary of Defense is authorized to 
provide capital for such working capital funds by capitalizing inven- 
tories on hand and, with the approval of the President, by transfer 
until December 31, 1954, from unobligated balances of any appro- 
priations of the military departments, not carried to the surplus fund 
of the Treasury. 

Now, the law itself contained the authority by which the Secretary 
of Defense, with the approval of the President, authorized the transfer 
of this $50 million of unobligated funds from these sources in 1951, as 
the initial amount transferred to the stock fund. 

Now, that initial $50 million was transferred at that particular date 
to furnish the initial basis of financing the stock fund in general. 

Mr. Hruska. And, that was supplemented at a later date, and from 
what sources? 

Mr. Hoover. That was supplemented in fiscal year 1952, by the 
transfer of $106,300,000 which was derived as follows: $30 million 
from “Transportation service, Army, 1950’’; $20 million from “Trans- 
portation service, 1951’’; $50 million from ‘Military personnel re- 
quirements, Air Force, 1951’’; $5 million from “Air National Guard, 
1951”; and the balance is the result of an adjustment to a prior ac- 
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counting transfer in the amount of $6 million from the “Air Corps, 
Army, 1948.” 

Mr. Hruska. Off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Hoover. In addition to those amounts, there were a couple 
other extraneous additions of items which add up to the $7.3 million; 
$4.4 million from “General expenses, United States Air Force, 1949”; 
$1.2 million from “Maintenance and operations, Air Foree, 1950’; 
$700,000 from “Air National Guard in 1950”; and $1 million from ‘Air 
Force Reserve, 1950.” 

Mr. Hruska. I do not quite follow you in your figures. 

You initially gave us the figure of $80 million. 

Mr. Hoover. Well, let me clear that up. 

Mr. Hruska. You initially gave us the figure of $80 million as 
having been added, and here you give us an itemization of about 
$186 million. 

What is the explanation? 

Mr. Hoover. If I am permitted to clarify that, the $80.3 million 
that we were talking about is the amount which had been’provided 
in the clothing division of the stock fund as of December 31, 1953. 


MASTER ACCOUNT 


Now, when funds are transferred under the authority contained in 
this law from the unobligated balances of an appropriation into the 
stock fund, it is transferred to the master account of the stock fund. 

Now, this information as to the amount that I have just been talking 
about, the transfer has been into the master account of the stock fund. 

After the money was transferred into the master account of the 
stock fund, the $80.3 million was transferred out of the master account 
into the Clothing Division of the stock fund. So, the $80.3 million 
is only a part of that of which I have given you a complete tabulation. 

We could go into the master account of. the stock fund if you so 
desire. 

Mr. Hruska. What is the total of the amount that has been trans- 
ferred into the master account since the inception of this law? 

Mr. Hoover. $256.3 million. 

Mr. Hruska. Of which $80.3 million has been transferred to the 
Clothing Division? 

Mr. Hoover. That is correct, sir. 

Mr. Hruska. If you have the information handy right at this point, 
can you give us the transfers to the two other divisions and the balance 
in the master account, if any, as of this time? 

General AsEensio. I would suggest, to make it a little more under- 
standable, that you give the dates of creation or implementation of 
the other divisions of the stock fund. 

Mr. Hruska. Off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 


TRANSFERS 


Mr. Hruska. Can you furnish the committee a table in regard to 
those transfers, and those items? 

Mr. Hoover. Yes, sir; we shall be glad to do that, sir. 

(The matter referred to is as follows:) 
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Air Force stock funa 


Date division | Working 
Division established | capital as of 


| Dee. 31, 1953 


Aviation fuels... | July 1,1953) 120,000,000 
Medical-dental_ | July 1,1943 1, 000, 000 
Master account._- | i 55, 000, 000 

J, | 256, 300, 000 


| 


Note.—It is proposed that the working capital of the Aviation Fuels Division will be increased by 
$30,000,000, and that the working capital of the clothing division will be reduced by $15,000,000 before the 
end of fiscal year 1954. After these aajustments $40,000,000 will remain in the master account. 


CLOTHING DIVISION CAPITAL 


Mr. Hruska. Mr. Hoover, you were on the subject of the Clothing 
Division when | interrupted you—the capitalization of the Clothing 
Division. 

Mr. Hoover. Now, as of December 31, 1953, the Clothing Division 
of the stock fund had total inventories of $296 million. ‘That is an 
increase over the initial inventory that was capitalized, as | men- 
tioned before of $261 million. 

It has had furnished to it, as of December 31, 1953, the $80.3 million 
of working capital funds. Now, as I also mentioned, we expect to 
reduce the $80.3 million of working capital funds by $15 million. 

Mr. Hruska. That amount will go back into the master account? 

Mr. Hoover. That difference of $15 million will go back into the 
master fund. 

Mr. Hruska. As of what date? 

Mr. Hoover. That will go back during this fiscal year—before the 
end of this fiscal year. 

Mr. Hruska. What other divisions have you, besides the Clothing 
Division? 

AVIATION FUELS DIVISION 


Mr. Hoover. Now, we have the Aviation Fuels Division of the 
stock fund. 

Mr. Hruska. You refer to that as the POL. What does that mean? 

Mr. Hoover. POL just means petroleum, oils and lubricants. The 
actual title of the stock fund is Aviation Fuels Division of the stock 
fund. It was started on July 1, 1953. This is its first year of oper- 
ation. 

MEDICAL-DENTAL DIVISION 


Mr. Hruska. And, do you have a third division? 

Mr. Hoover. The third division is Medical-Dental Division of the 
stock fund. It was, likewise, established on July 1, 1953, and is in its 
first year of operation. 


CAPITALIZATION PLAN 


Mr. Hruska. Can you give us the capitalization plan of those two 
divisions? 

Mr. Hoover. The Aviation Fuels Division on July 1, 1953, had 
inventories capitalized of $184 million. This does not include $32.5 
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million of inventories which were undelivered on July 1, 1953, but 
which have subsequently been included in the stock fund. 

Also, there was provided $75 million as working capital, transferred 
from the master stock fund account to the Aviation Fuels Division. 

For this account the working capital will further be required to be 
increased in order to provide for the necessary inventories of POL. 

Mr. Hruska. And when do you contemplate making that increase? 

Mr. Hoover. There has already been one increase from $75 million 
to $120 million. We expect to further increase the $120 million by 
an additional $30 million before the end of fiscal year 1954. 

Mr. Sertvner. Off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Hoover. Now, of that $256.3 million, $80.3 million is now in 
the Clothing Division of the stock fund. We expect, before the end 
of this vear, to reduce that by $15 million, which would leave $65.3 
million in the Clothing Division. At the present time there is $120 
million in the Aviation Fuels Division of the stock fund which we 
expect to increase by $30 million before the end of this fiscal year, 
which would then give us $150 million in that account. 

In the Medical-Dental Division of the stock fund we have trans- 
ferred into it $1 million. 

Mr. Scrivner. You started it with $1 million? 

Mr. Hoover. That is right. We started out with $1 million. 
Now, that means that that would leave a balance of $40 million in 
the master account of the stock fund after these adjustments are made. 


INVENTORY IN 


MEDICAL-DENTAL DIVISION 


Mr. Hruska. What was the initial inventory in the Medical- 
Dental Division? 

Mr. Hoover. In the Medical-Dental Division? 

Mr. Hruska. Yes; and what is the present inventory? 

Mr. Hoover. The initial inventory was $77 million, which does not 
include undelivered orders of $26 million. 

Mr. Hruska. Were those added later upon delivery? 

Mr. Hoover. They have been subsequently included in the assets 
of the Medical-Dental Division of the stock fund. 

In addition to those inventories that were capitalized at the begin- 
ning of this division, $1 million was transferred from the master 
account to the Medical-Dental Division of the Stock Fund. 

Mr. Scrivner. Do you not also have some Air Force medical 
supplies in the Army funds? 

Mr. Hoover. This includes all of the Air Force inventories—in- 
cludes equities of inventories which the Army warehoused for the 
Air Force. You recall that the Army at their depots warehoused all 
inventories of medical and dental supplies for the Air Force and the 
Army. There was no physical separation of those things, but there 
were separate inventory records. 

Mr. Scrivner. It was a bookkeeping operation? 

Mr. Hoover. This was entirely a bookkeeping matter, and not a 
segregation of the stocks themselves. 
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STOCK FUNDS OPERATING 


Now, to continue with the stock fund, the Air Force at the present 
time has these three divisions of the stock fund which are operating. 

There ere still and there will continue to be studies made to deter- 
mine what other areas of operation that the Air Force has that could 
best be operated under a stock fund. We know that we have under- 
way at the present time studies to determine if we should set up a 
stock fund for subsistence. 


SUBSISTENCE 


If we set it up, this would include the subsistence which is actually 
located at our bases, including that which is located actually in the 
sales stores of the commissaries. 

At the present time we actually procure subsistence from the Army 
stock fund for subsistence. 

In doing so, and under the appropriation, we have to carry the 
stock which is procured for sale through the sales stores of the com- 
missary, in addition to that which is actually consumed at the bases. 

So, some consideration is being given to the desirability of setting 
up a stock fund for subsistence, not with the idea of our setting up 
depot stocks, but just with the idea of that being the method by 
which we would buy from the Army as we are buying now, by selling 
from that account to the bases as well as to the individuals at the 
bases that have the authority to buy from the sales stores. 

Mr. Hruska. How far has this study progressed? 

Mr. Hinserr. It has not reached the point as yet where we have a 
reasonable conclusion. There is work being done in the fleld— 
and a good deal of work being done—in an effort to make a determina- 
tion of what accounting system and funding arrangements will have 
to be instituted for it. I think it will be at least another 2 or 3 
months before we have any reasonable determination as to whether 
we should proceed that way, or continue as at present from the ap- 
propriation direct. 

Mr. Hoover. If it were decided that we should set up a stock 
fund for subsistence, this alone would take a considerable amount 
of working capital funds. 

In our present arrangements with the Army we feel that it takes 
about 60 days for the Zone of Interior and 90 days for overseas from 
the time you actually place a requisition on the Army depot to the 
time when, in fact, the item is delivered and paid for by the Air 
Force to the Army. 

We, also, know, as has been testified to you this vear, that to make 
this transition from the system that we used to have in buying from 
the Army, required about $30 million or $32 million for the period 
involved from 30 to 60 days. 

So, our working capital funds that might be required here, if we 
decide this is the way to do it, might be anywhere from $30 million to 
$60 million. 

Now, naturally, it is our objective always, if possible, to hold down 
the amount of working capital required, but you need to have working 
capital wherever you go into one of these stock fund accounts. 
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You only need that which is applied to carry you from the time of 
purchase to the time of sales, minus the amount of inventory that you 
actually carry. In other words, so that you will actually be able to 
run a solvent organization. 


LOCAL PROCUREMENT 


Another area that is being studied for the possible use of stock funds 
is for the establishment of a stock fund at individual Air Force bases 
for the purchase and sale of items which are authorized to be procured 
locally. 

That, again, if it is decided to be a proper way to operate, within 
the purpose and intent of the law, will require the use of additional 
funds which might take an additional $20 million or $30 million in 
working capital to establish those stock fund accounts, and get them 
operating. 

BASE INVENTORIES 


Mr. Hruska. How far has that study progressed with reference 
to base inventories? 

Mr. Hitserr. That study has not gone so far, I believe, as the 
subsistence study. 

The problem in that case is largely one of keying the introduction 
of a stock fund on those base local purchases to the introduction of a 
monetary accounting control of all inventories at the base, which is 
going into effect in April of this year. We assume that it is going 
to take several months before it begins to work smoothly; therefore, 
I would guess, if we do introduce such a stock fund, it will be probably 


at the close of this year. In other words, beginning July 1 of this 
coming fiscal year. 

Mr. Hruska. Are there any other areas under study immediately 
or contemplated in the near future? 

Mr. Hivserr. There are a number that are vaguely under study, 
Mr. Hruska, but not with sufficient information to give you a firm 
answer. 


ADVANTAGES OF STOCK FUND 


Mr. Hruska. In making these studies, what factors are there 
which are considered in the process of making those studies? 

In other words, what are the advantages of a stock fund, and what 
are the earmarks, or landmarks, either good or bad, in determining 
whether a situation will lend itself to this type of operation, or whether 
it would not? 

Mr. Hitsert. The main criteria is the determination of whether 
money can be made the means of control over an operation. In other 
words, can you give an operator a monetary limit of some kind and 
allow discretion within that money as to how he is going to spend it, 
as distinguished from requiring that he use certain specific things in 
certain quantities, for certain technical orders such, for example, as 
specific aircraft parts to be replaced after a certain number of hours’ 
use. There is no discretion there. There is also the determination 
as to whether to paint or make repairs on buildings and the deter- 
mination of what kind of materials can be used in the technical field, 
and a number of things of that kind allow you to establish on the basis 
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of operating costs some past history a determination that approxi- 
mately this much money is needed to perform the operation. 

Mr. Hruska. In other words, you have to have an overall money 
requirement which can be determined? 

Mr. Hitserr. That is right, and you also have to have that ability 
to make a choice on the part of the operator and not just a compulsion 
to be used for a certain specific thing. 

Mr. Hruska. That is, a choice with reference to the inventory on 
hand and the requirements? 

Mr. Hitserr. Yes, sir; and the consumption—what he is going to 
use the item for. 

Mr. Gitterre. Mr. Hruska, might I clarify Mr. Hilbert’s statement 
with reference to the operators? 

Mr. Hruska. Yes. 

Mr. Gitterre. He means, in effect, the buyer, or the base operator, 
or the person who will use the items in the stock funds. 


CLOTHING ALLOWANCE 


Mr. Hitsertr. The Clothing Division is a good example, sir. The 
enlisted man is given an allowance from which to dress himself, and 
we have to agree to sell him clothes at prices upon which that allow- 
ance is based. He has the choice of what and where he can buy; 
whether he buys a new pair of trousers or socks or shoes is determined 
by his requirement, and that choice then allows the controls on him 
to be expressed, in dollars, based on the allowance given him. 

Therefore, it is desirable to have the fund so that it can actually 
sell to the man. 

Mr. Scrivner. How does that work? You have a certain inventory 
of supplies and each of these men have, first, been given the initial 
clothing allowance in the amount of approximately $211 which 
covers the items which are set out as being required. 

vt. Hinserr. That is right. 

Mr. Scrivner. And then he is given a quarterly allowance? 

Mr. Hivperr. He is given an allowance each month. 

Mr. Scrivner. So that Airman Smith has, after his initial allow- 
ance, a monthly allowance from which he is to replace his clothing? 

Mr. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Scrivner. Suppose he finds that he needs a new pair of shoes, 
and he has been given the money to purchase those shoes. What 
does he do to get that pair of shoes? 

Mr. Hivperr. He actually goes into the store on the base, and 
buys the shoes, with cash, just as if he bought them from a civilian 
store. 

Mr. Scrivner. What, please, happens if he decides to buy the 
shoes in town? 

Mr. HiziBerr. He can buy them in town. 

Mr. Scrivner. Yes; but what happens to your projected needs in 
your own stock? 


Mr. Hitserr. We have to manage, and we have to estimate that. 


INVENTORY REQUIREMENTS 


Mr. Scrivner. What happened in the Air Force in regard to the 
calculation with respect to your clothing stock fund that caused you 
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to have a picture as presented to us last year where you had a 4-year 
supply of Air Force raincoats on hand? 

Mr. Hivserr. Sir, that picture last year was not split between 
what we had to have on hand for the purpose of meeting a mobiliza- 
tion demand and what was needed for current operations. 

You will see, sir, that the mobilization demand will put a demand 
on many of those funds considerably greater than the current annual 
demand is upon them, the problem being to maintain an inventory 
sufficient to cover demand after a mobilization, and before the step 
up in production from industry could pick up the load. 

In the case of clothing, for example, we have been making a very 
careful study of that recently, which we have not completed, but it 
has been going on for a number of months, trving to determine just 
what items we should have in stock, particularly in regard to sizes, 
because there seems to be a change in size of men you get on the gen- 
eral mobilization, and what you get from day-to-day enlistments. It 
is quite surprisingly different. It is difficult to build up that amount 
so that you do not completely disrupt the civilian economy by going 
out with force buying immediately at mobilization to try to bring 
your level up. It takes about 6 to 9 months before industry can get 
going after a mobilization enough to meet these demands. 

So, we have to provide enough to take care of the intake during 
the period of that time, plus enough textiles on certain peculiar 
clothing to carry us through the next some months after that of 
clothing that will be made up after mobilization takes place. 

Mr. Scrivner. That still does not explain having on hand a 4-vear 
supply of these raincoats. 

Mr. Hitserr. Yes, sir; I believe it will. For example, could I 
switch it to something in another field? 

Mr. Scrivner. No; 1 want to stay right on that one subject, right 
now. 

Mr. Hitserr. I meant if | could give you an example. 

Mr. Scrivner. No; I want to stay right on that raincoat subject, 
to see whether you had ‘a 4-year supply on hand. 

Mr. Hitserr. On the raincoats, | would have to get the mobiliza- 
tion plan, and I do not think it referred to only that one item. 

Mr. Scrivner. How many items did you have in that situation? 

Mr. Hitsertr. We have a good many years’ current supply, sir. 
The answer on it would be that your inventory today or the past year- 
end inventory was the inventory on hand of clothing in the amount 
of $168 million of finished goods. As of December 31, our sales will 
run approximately $40 million, which means that you have there an 
average of about a 4-vear supply. 

Mr. Scrivner. Why do you need an average of 4 years’ supply? 

Mr. Hiveert. Sir, it is an organization reserve that is required. 

Mr. Scrivner. That is not the whole story; it cannot be. 

Mr. Hitserr. Well, sir, let me put it this way: 

You see, if you were to take 1 million men into the service in the 
first vear, at $200 each for clothing, you have $200 million. 

Now, actually, if you took in 1 million men during the first year, 
mobilizing your reserves in the National Guard, which come in without 
a full equipment of clothing—let us say that during the first 6 months 
you took in 500,000 men at $200 each; you would have there $100 
million of immediate demand which would all have to be filled before 
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industry could produce anything, because your leadtime of actually 
getting contracts made would not permit you to get any clothing 
coming in within 6 months after mobilization. 

Mr. Scrivner. Well, actually you are making clothing contracts 
every day, are you not? 

Mr. Hitrert. Yes, sir; but actually we are making very few today, 
sir; because we are trying to shrink that inventory down some. We 
are only buying this year about $10 million against sales of about $40 
million, and we will swing the inventory down by $30 million. 

Mr. Hruska. When that inventory is cut down, then you would 
be buying for replacement? 

Mr. Hinserr. When the inventory balances, you would be buying 
approximately as much as you would be selling, so that you would 
have contracts outstanding, let us say, for deliveries, during a 6-month 
period of $20 million, but we can see that you would have a ‘demand for 
$100 million in the first 6 months after mobilization. 

So, you would have to have at least $80 million additional on hand, 
and from a practical point of view, just based upon the distribution 
of sizes, and other problems, I think $100 million of mobilization 
reserve, based on these quick figures, would be reasonable. 

So that on that basis if we had $168 million and take $100 million 
of that out for mobilization reserve, as a minimum, you have $68 
million, against annual sales of $40 million. 


REDUCTION IN STOCKS 


That means your turnover is slow, and I should say that that could 


stand a shrinkage of another, maybe, $20 million or $30 million. 

Mr. Scrivner. When is that going to come to pass? 

Mr. Hitsertr. When we are buying, sir, only things which we have 
to have, or sizes that we are out of in stock or when we are buying 
items that we happen to be low on. 

For example, we have even gone to this extent: We have taken the 
so-called portly size out in which the clothes run in different sizes by 
number. I have forgotten what they can call them, exactly, but I 
believe they run in sizes labeled as slender, medium, and portly, or 
something of that sort. 

We have found that the size of men who came in during the war 
was considerably heavier than what we get today. I do not know 
why, except we had a good many older men, and the average age of the 
enlistees was larger. The result is that our stocks built against very 
carefully calculated size tariff that was gotton up by Harvard Univer- 
sity on a study of, I do not know how many thousand men, that came 
into the Army. 

We found that that was running our stocks down with the demand 
which we had on us, and as a result that we would have not enough 
regular sizes and too many portly sizes. We had made a good deal of 
alterations to cut those sizes down rather than buying new clothing. 
We found that we could alter a jacket for $2 or $3 rather than buying 
a new one, and we have done it. We have gone higher than that as 
long as we could get the alteration and the size corrected for not over 
25 percent of the cost of the new item. 

We did that on a very large contract on the work clothes where we 
inherited some of them from the Army, which were a grossly distorted 
lot that came from the same problem of extra-large sizes. 
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We have also had a number of other heavy duty items which we 
have done on a smaller scale, and a few at a time, the work being done 
particularly near the indoctrination centers, where the new troops 
come in. 

We have had contracts recently, I think, in Rochester, N. Y., to 
take care of the situation up there, so that we do not have to go out 
and buy new clothes of sizes that were in demand when we could cut 
other uniforms down to size. 

Mr. Gruterre. Mr. Chairman, I might say that stock fund opera- 
tions in the Far East Air Forces are a vivid example of the value of 
dollar accounting in supply management. Based upon analysis of 
information developed by the clothing stock fund accounting system, 
we have been able, as an example, to reduce the Far East Air Forces 
share of the clothing stock fund to a practical and economical working 
level. As a result of our analyses we were able to reduce Far East 
Air Forces inventories from $10,600,000 to $5,600,000, or about 
50 percent. A recent report indicates an early objective of an addi- 
tional $2,500,000 reduction in these inventories which will make a 
total reduction of $7,500,000 or about 75 percent. 

Mr. Scrivner. How will that shrinkage be reflected in appro- 
priations? 

DISPOSITION OF EXCESS FUNDS 


Mr. Hinsertr. The shrinkage would not be reflected directly in 
appropriations, sir, except that as funds became available to the stock 
fund by the reduction of inventories. Unless they are required by 
other stock fund divisions, they could be canceled back, or they could 
be transferred to, for example, the military personnel appropriation 
and be used to pay the allowances. 

Mr. Hoover. Normally, Mr. Scrivner, as we generate excess work- 
ing capital funds in any of these divisions, these surplus funds go back 
into the master account of the stock fund. Then, the question comes 
up as to whether you need these funds in the master account. 

At the present time we feel that we should retain the balance which 
we contemplate in the master account because we have these studies 
underway. If it is determined that they should be pursued, they 
would require not less than the full balance we now have in the stock 
fund master account. As pointed out, only the clothing division of 
the stock fund has been in operation for a period of more “than a year. 

As we indicated, the aviation fuels division is just in its first year, 
and the first year is the vear in which a stock fund division really 
requires a shakedown, to get it on a real level to determine what you 
really need in the way of capitalization. 

Now, in all of these areas—and I do not think I brought it out up 
to now—all of the requirements for inventories are reviewed each vear 
just like the Air Foree program itself is reviewed each year, because 
each of these accounts has to continue to carry and to adjust its 
inventories in line with the projected Air Force program. 

We have had presented to this committee the Air Force program 


going through fiscal vear 1955. In line with that same projection 
there has to be and there has been a review of the requirements in 
each one of these divisions of the stock fund. So, any forward 
procurement or estimated sales are adjusted to conform to the very 
latest Air Force projected program. 
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INVENTORY CONTROL 


Mr. Scrivner. Still, the question has not been answered in my 
mind as to how, if the stock fund gives you such good control over 
your inventories, you would in the clothing stock fund, which started 
in 1950, find yourself last vear with a 4-year supply of raincoats on 
hand. 

That would indicate to me that some place there was not the 
control there that we thought there was, because after taking into 
consideration reserve mobilization and all that, it still does not call 
for a 4-vear supply of raincoats. 

Mr. Hoover. I do not know whether we would know the answer 
right here or not, on that particular item, but I would need to go 
back and find out whether those raincoats were part of the inventory 
that the stock fund picked up when it was created, and became 
capitalized, or whether any part of that was bought subsequent to 
the establishment of the stock fund. 

It may very well be, and this is one main advantage of a stock fund. 
It does point out precisely what inventories of a particular segment 
of the overall stock which we actually do have. 

Mr. Scrivner. That would be the one big advantage, but that, of 
itself, would not arise solely from a stock-fund operation. 

If they had purchased inventories prior to the stock fund, you would 
have had that information anyway. 

Mr. Hoover. From having to capitalize whatever the assets are at 
that time on hand or on order, we can determine whether the stock 
fund did any buying of raincoats, other than, perhaps, filling some 
sizes that were missing, during the period of its operation. 

Mr. Scrivner. When you go into a stock fund operation do you 
ascertain what vou have on hand in that particular line that you are 
going to put in your stock fund? 

Mr. Hoover. That is one of the essential requirements. When you 
initially establish the stock fund, you find out precisely what inventory 
you have in order to determine what your projected sales will be, 
and your requirements to buy, and it is also a method by which you 
positively control the inventory from the time that you buy it until 
the time you sell it. 

As in the case of clothing and the case of POL, the stock fund 
actually carries the inventories from the time of purchase down 
through the depots, and to the bases, and to the point at the base 
where it is actually either sold over the counter like the clothing is, 
or actually drawn out of the storage tanks and put into an airplane 
like the POL is. 

In the case of the medical-dental division, we started off with stocks 
at the depot level, because of the Army’s desire to carry that stock 
only down through the depot level. However, starting with the be- 
ginning of the new fiscal year, that is going to be extended down to 
where it includes the stock located at the base, up to the time it is 
actually taken out of the base stock and issued for use. 

So, that much of your stock would be accounted for, and controlled 
in your stock fund. 

Now, we also have in each case, assigned a manager for each one of 
these divisions of the stock fund whose responsibility it is to actually 
operate the individual division. So we have actually selected a 
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component or a piece of the overall inventory of the Air Force, and 
said ‘‘ This particular segment can best be handled under a stock fund,” 
and from that point on, just as if you established a separate business 
enterprise, you are buying and selling on a nonprofit basis this par- 
ticular item, or a group of related items. 

Mr. Hruska. In the operation, and in order to anticipate and avoid 
situations like the raincoat matter, you determine stock levels; do 
you not? 

Mr. Hoover. Yes, sir; that is right. 

Mr. Hruska. Who does that? 

Mr. Hoover. The manager of the stock fund division. 

Mr. Hruska. And once those levels are determined, and have been 
ascertained, an effort is made not to exceed that level? 

Mr. Hoover. It behooves any good management of any kind of 
business enterprise not to buy in excess of that which is determined to 
be the number of minimum needs that are in the merchandising 
organization. 

Mr. Hruska. In case the stock levels are exceeded, for example, 
what happens? What checks do you have in that regard? 

Mr. Hitserr. Our capital itself, sir, is the main limitation. 

Mr. Scrivner. The what? 

Mr. Hitserr. The capital itself. We have a given amount of 
capital with which to buy and which can be invested in an inventory. 

Mr. Sertvner. That is on the overall picture, but what about 
specific items? 

RESPONSIBILITY OF MANAGER 


Mr. Hitserr. Sir, some of the control comes in the fact that, in 
the overall, vour capital limits the total inventories of a division. 
If you have bought too much of one thing, vou are not able to buy 
what vou need of the other, because your capital, being limited, puts 
a limit on the amount you can have. 

In order to keep your mventory balanced, the operator has to keep 
a constant review of what he has there to be certain he is not buying 
too much of any one thing. 

Mr. Scrivner. What Mr. Hruska meant is that suppose this stock 
fund manager does not exercise good management, and he does make 
mistakes, and he does procure too much of one thing; what happens, 
and what penalty is assessed against him, except removal? 

Mr. Hitserr. About the only penalty that can be assessed against 
him, if there is bad management, is removal, or whatever penalties 
could be assessed against any officer for a failure to properly perform 
his duty. 

If it is a matter of judgment, you do run into the same problem 
you do with the merchandising venture, like a store. You can make 
mistakes of judgment. Some of these mistakes get complicated, but 
the situation, for example, in connection with clothing, was that 
those purchases were made incident to the outbreak of Korean hostil- 
ities, and at that time no one had a crystallized picture of how far 
that thing was going. I think all three services went out to buy a 
great many things to build up for mobilization that, fortunately, 
did not take place. 

That, I think, as much as anything, is responsible for the over- 
stocking situation. 
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That clothing stock fund began its operations at approximately 
the same time that the Korean affair broke out, and you had a highly 
disturbed condition generally. 


LIMITATION ON CAPITAL 


Mr. Hruska. With reference to the limitations placed upon this 
type of operation by capital limitation as being a deterrent against 
excessive buying in any category or in all the categories, that would 
seem to carry with it, would it not, a desirability for keeping capitali- 
zation down to a reasonable amount? 

Mr. Hixsert. Yes, sir; the capital should not be more than is needed 
to carry an inventory which is determined to be that necessary for 
current operations programs, and the amount necessary for mobiliza- 
tion reserve. That is the basis on which these funds have been con- 
tinuously reviewed. The mobilization reserve and requirements 
programs and the expected current sales have been constantly pro- 
jected for the ensuing vear. 

As a matter of fact, at least twice to four times each year, the 
manager of each stock fund division makes out a so-called financial 
plan which projects his outlays for purchase, and his income from his 
sales and also shows any difference that has developed in his mobiliza- 
tion reserves and requirements, due to changes in the war plans. 


LINE OF RESPONSIBILITY 


Mr. Hruska. To whom is the manager of each division responsible? 

Mr. Hoover. As it is presently working, the managers of the 
aviation fuels division and the clothing division are responsible to the 
commander of the Air Materiel Command, and through him to the 
Chief of Staff. 

Mr. Hruska. Where is the decision made with reference to the 
different stock levels and all the other plans that he recommends? 

Mr. Hoover. It comes up for approval to our headquarters in 
Washington, and the decision as to whether or not to approve his 
financial plan is made there. His financial plans are reviewed in 
connection with the President’s budget each year, and in connection 
with the apportionment hearings with the Bureau of the Budget and 
the Office of the Secretary of Defense, because the power to obligate 
that fund is subject to apportionment in the same way as an appro- 
priation. 

. Mr. Hruska. What is the line of responsibility in the case of 
medical-dental division? 

Mr. Hoover. In the case of medical-dental division, the respon- 
sibility runs from the Chief of Staff to the Surgeon General, and from 
him to an office which is an extension of our headquarters, which is 
in New York for the purpose of operating the medical-dental division 
of the stock fund. 


ELEMENTS AFFECTING SALE PRICE 


Mr. Hruska. You have referred to this buying and selling opera- 
tion as being on a no-profit and no-loss basis. What are the elements 
that go into the determination of the sale price here, and the selling 
process generally? 
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Mr. Hintserr. The regulation, established by the Secretary of 
Defense, provided, in general, what can be included in the sale price. 

The sale price, first, is based on the expected replacement cost of 
the item, which is generally its last purchase price, but if there have 
been no purchases for some time and there is a definitely higher or 
lower current market, it would then be based on the current market. 

To that is added the incoming freight, plus an allowance which is 
generally in the area of 2 to 4 percent, depending on the different 
items, to cover probable losses from physical causes, such as fire, or 
evaporation in the case of fuel, or leakage. 

Mr. Hruska. Also flood losses? 

Mr. Hineerr. Yes, sir; and various casualties, plus any allowances 
that there might be for obsolescence. We do not in any of the present 
funds have any obsolescence allowance of any consequence. 

The Medical-Dental Division, I think, may have a small amount, 
but I do not think it is consequential. 

Mr. Hruska. What about your overhead? 

Mr. Hitserr. No overhead is charged. That item is borne by the 
regular maintenance and operations appropriation, 

Mr. Hruska. The overall objective is to keep your capital con- 
stant as a result of the sale prices which you determine? 

Mr. Hivserr. That is correct. 

Mr. Hruska. You have discussed somewhat the Clothing Division. 


AVIATION FUELS DIVISION 


What about the Aviation Fuels Division? 

What special problems are attached to that, and what is the his- 
tory on that? 

Mr. Hitpert. May I ask a question off the record? 

Mr. Hruska. Yes, sir. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Hiisert. On that basis, the Aviation Fuels Division inven- 
tories are approximately $230 million as of the present time—$236 
million, I believe. 

Of that, a sizable portion represents the war reserve. Now, 
that reserve is largely placed overseas, fuel being the one thing that 
we do not know anything to do except to have it there, and it is the 
one thing without which your aircraft are useless. So, it is one of 
our most vital inventories. 

You cannot expect to get any quantity of it over for quite some 
time after the initiation of hostilities, because tankers are about the 
most vulnerable thing there is. So, we have to have quite substantial 
stocks overseas. We cannot at the present store more than about 
two-thirds of what we consider to be the minimum safe reserve level 
overseas, put we are able to stock that much. 

It is the storage capacity that limits the amount of that overseas 
placed strategic reserve of fuel, which the stock fund is carrying. 

In addition to the overseas placed stocks, there is a relatively small 
amount—about $20 million of the inventory—which consists of the 
difference between what we have placed overseas, and what we will 
need to make up the shortage of production of high-octane fuel. 

High-octane fuel requires special refining. 

Now, other than that, our stocks are current working stocks, and 
pipeline, and there it runs on the basis of from as low as 10 days, to 
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somewhat more in the case of bases that have an immediate war mis- 
sion, such as a staging base through which the bombers would be 
flown, and there has to be a reserve there based on war requirements. 

However, otherwise, we do not carry any reserve in the Zone of 
Interior, feeling that the industry can keep up the load within a very 
short time. The war-reserve problem has been the main problem 
in the handling of that Division. 


INVENTORY TURNOVER 


Sales are running at the rate of about $400 million a year. I 
would have to look the exact figure up. So, in that case, you see the 
total inventory actually would turn over several times—I mean, more 
than once a year. 

What actually happens is that the inventory at the bases in the 
continental United States turns over in some places as much as once 
a week. Whereas, in the overseas areas, where you have heavy 
storage, it may turn over even slowly enough so that we will have to 
haul it out of there for reuse elsewhere. 

For example, in the Far North, where the ports are closed except 
for a few months out of the year, we have to have enough stock there 
to carry a war requirement during the entire closed season and during 
peacetime; we could not use that up and keep the fuel from deterio- 
rating. ‘Therefore, we have to send a tanker up with new fuel 
because the high-octane fuel deteriorates in storage. 

Those are the main problems involved in the handling of that. 


POINT OF SALES 


Mr. Hruska. When are sales considered to have been made by 
the aviation fuels division? 

Mr. Hinpert. Sales are considered to be made when the fuel is 
placed in the airplane. The stock fund owns the fuel from the 
point of its being taken over and accepted from a refinery through 
its transit through terminals and bases and on into the very point 
of putting it into the aircraft. 

Now, there are some locations, however, in which we actually buy 
the fuel on a contract to be delivered into the plane. At that point, 
we do not take title until the fuel is put into the plane by the oil 
company. That is particularly true in a few overseas points, where 
we do not use enough of it to warrant keeping our own stocks, sir. 


MEDICAL-DENTAL DIVISION 


Mr. Hruska. In regard to the Medical-Dental Division, do you 
run into the problem there of reserves also? 
Mr. Hitserr. Yes, sir; that is the same problem in Medical- 
Dental. The one thing to keep in mind in the Medical-Dental 
Division is that that covers not just supplies, but actually the equip- 
ment and all the material that you would use at a hospital. You 
have X-ray machines, operating tables, beds, and all such things of 
hospital equipment as well as medicine. 
So, they do not handle just consumable material. 
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Within that, then, are most of the war reserves, with the exception 
of certain assembled complete hospitals which have been taken out, 
where we have a field hospital all set up to send overseas, which has 
been taken out of the stock fund and handled separately, in order to 
keep a separate check on it, but otherwise the stocks are all maintained 
in the stock fund as long as they are merged in an inventory, and not 
physically separated out, and boxed up ready to ship. 

Mr. Hruska. When this was started—and that is the most recent 
of your present divisions—as I understand it, did you run in there 
into the matter of surplus or heavily oversupplied items in that 
division? 

Mr. Hitserr. Not heavy, sir; but they were oversupplied to the 
extent of, I think, probably $10 million of stocks beyond what was 
required, and that is being shrunk by not replacing material as it is 
sold. 

There is nothing there in that case, with very few exceptions— 
there are possibly some minor things—but there is nothing conse- 
quential which we will not use within the next year to 18 months, and 
therefore which we could shrink down by simply the process of not 
replacing it. 

OVERPROCUREMENT 


Mr. Hruska. We were given several examples in this Medical- 
Dental Division where there was as much as a 2.5 year or 3-year sup- 
ply, as against a 6 or 8 months’ requirement. 

What did that spell? 

Mr. Hivserr. | would have to know, again, what the mobilization 
requirement on it was. We have separated those stocks. 

Mr. Hruska. That is separate and apart? The examples given us 
were separate and apart, after making allowances for reserves over 
and above that? 

Just on the basis of current needs and current requirements being 
met or maintenance on a fraction of a year, why was there several 
years’ supply on hand? What does that indicate? 

Mr. Hizpert. It is possible that too much has been bought. There 
is no question of it, and the reviews which are being made constantly 
compare the stock levels against sales, and we have continuously asked 
the question. 

I am not familiar with any current items which represent several 
years’ stocks against only a few months’ need. 

The lead time, I believe, in most medical supplies and even drugs, 
will run somewhere from 6 to 9 months, but you can replace stocks 

through normal processes of ordering and contracting. 


RELATIONSHIP TO ARMY STOCK FUND 


Mr. Hruska. This Medical-Dental Division is being operated on a 
joint basis with the Army stock fund in that same field? 

Mr. Hiveerr. Sir, the Medical-Dental Division as a stock fund is 
not joint. The physical handling of the material is joint, but the 
ownership is separate. It is treated as goods in a warehouse where 
the stocks are not earmarked individually, but the records are kept 
separately. We have so many items, and the Army has so many 
items. 
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Mr. Hruska. The funds are not jointly handled, but the goods 
themselves are. 

What is the history of that, and why would this fall in that category? 

Mr. Hixsert. That evolved because immediately after the separa- 
tion of the Air Force from the Army, the Army Surgeon General’s 
organization continued to supply the Air Force with its requirements 
on the basis that they would tell us how much money they would 
need, and we would supply them the funds to buy, and we would have 
a dollar credit against which to draw. 

It developed to be very unsatisfactory from a planning point of 
view, and it reached a climax after the Korean affair, because the 
various overseas requirements of the two services could not be worked 
out satisfactorily. There were conflicting demands between Army 
general hospitals and field hospitals and our local hospitals, and by a 
mutual agreement, in 1951 I believe it was, the two services agreed to 
split the ownership of the stock and to then deal with them as separate 
stocks, with the understanding that if we had something which the 
Army needed, of if the Army had something which we needed in our 
stock, if the item could be spared by the service that had it, that they 
would be exchanged. 

Further, if it was needed, that it would be on a replacement basis, 
and it has worked quite successfully for the last two years, at least, 
before the stock fund was organized. 

So, we put the stock fund in on the same basis. 


CENTRAL OFFICES 


Mr. Hruska. Where are the central offices of these three divisions 
located? 

Mr. Hiteert. The central office of the clothing division is at the 
Air Force depot at Shelby, Ohio; the central office of the Aviation 
Fuels Division is at the Air Force Depot at Middletown, Pa., and the 
central office of the Medical-Dental Division is located at the Army 
medical center in New York City. It is located at the same location 
where the triservice joint purchasing agency is located. 


BASE INVENTORIES 


Mr. Hruska. When will your inventories in these stock funds 
include base inventories? They do not include them at the present 
time, do they? 

Mr. Hitserr. Yes, sir; they include base inventories in everything 
except the Medical-Dental Division. 

Mr. Hruska. When will that be achieved? 

Mr. Hizsert. That will come in, I believe, sir, barring any failures, 
on 1 July of this coming fiscal year. 


REPORTING SYSTEM 


Mr. Hruska. What can you tell us about your reporting system 
on your outstanding inventories, and your use and your sales and your 
requirements and that sort of thing? 

Mr. Hitsert. Each month the accounts are closed, and statements 
are made in a normal commercial-like way, such as balance sheets. 
statements of balances, and inventory positions. ‘Those are made up, 
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the latter part of the month following the month during which the 
sales took place. In other words, by the end of March the February 
statements will be prepared and in our hands, covering worldwide 
reports. 

prey occasionally a few bases may have failed to get their reports 
in on time, for inclusion, but they have never been sufficient to cause a 
difference to be consequential. 

I “a there might be a few dollars of sales reported in a succeeding 
month. 

Mr. Hruska. Do you try to be so perfectionist in this that you 
wait for these laggard reports to come in, or do you go ahead and 
arrive at your present situation as best you can without them? 

Mr. Hivpert. No, sir; we close the accounts regularly. We give 
the bases, as a rule, to the 10th of the month following the month in 
which the sales are made, to close their accounts. We have our 
accounts in, through consolidating points overseas, by about the 
15th of the month. They reach the home office about the 20th of 
the month, where they are allowed about 5 days to close the consolida- 
tion and we try to get the accounts closed by the 25th of the month. 

Mr. Hruska. Does that apply to the Zone of Interior and over- 
seas? 

Mr. Hiner. Yes, sir; so by the Ist of April we should have in 
Washington complete figures, worldwide, from the month of February, 
barring, as I say, the possibility that 1 or 2 remote bases may have 
failed for some reason to complete their reports, or a base may have 
sent in a statement which is obviously wrong, and it is kept out. 
However, it will not be enough, percentagewise, to have any effect 
on the overall statement. 


POINTS COVERED IN REPORTS 


Mr. Scrivner. What does that statement include? 

Mr. Hitsert. Sir, it includes the balance sheet and a statement of 
sales and inventory transactions. 

Perhaps, if you will look at the Aviation Fuels Division statement, 
you will get a much better picture. This is the January statement, 
sir. You see that it shows a balance sheet as of the month ending, 
and for the previous month, for comparisons. Then, it shows on the 
next page sales broken down by the various commands, and it also 
shows the statement in regard to capital. 

Mr. Hruska. This account which you have just handed us is the 
one in which you feel there might be an additional requirement for 
funds shortly, or there is such requirement as of now? 

Mr. Hivserr. There is right now an additional requirement, sir; 
because, if you will notice, the balance sheet shows cash with the 
Treasury—and this is the January 31 statement—of about $27 million. 
You will notice it has accounts pavable on January 31, under the 
section “liabilities,” of some $50 million. 

Mr. Hruska. Are you speaking of January 31? 

Mr. Hizserr. Yes, sir; January 31. 

Mr. Hruska. And that involves $50 million, roughly? 

Mr. Yes, sir. 

We are required by a recent issue of the Department of Defense 
regulation to keep cash with the Treasury equal to our accounts pay- 
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able. So, we will have to build that cash up. The only way we can 


build it up is either by reducing the accounts receivable or by reducing 
the inventory. 


ACCOUNTS RECEIVABLE 


Mr. Scrivner. Those accounts receivable are roughly twice as 
much as the accounts payable. Is an effort being made to squeeze 
those down and put them on a more current basis? 

Mr. Hitperr. Yes, sir; you will notice that the accounts receivable 
were shrunk quite considerably during the month of January, from 
December 31 to January 31, and we are putting as much pressure as 
we can on a reduction of those accounts. They are divided between 
transactions within the Department of Defense, which are merely 
bookkeeping transactions. They are chargeable against existing 
appropriations, and the funds are in the Treasury, ready to be trans- 
ferred. It is merely a matter of getting the paper work on a world- 
wide basis to accomplish the transfer. Then, there are other trans- 
actions which are outside. 

Most of the approximately $5 million that vou see of accounts 
receivable marked “other” are with contractors who are authorized 
to pick up Air Force gasoline, and so on, but those transactions repre- 
sent actual cash to come in. The others are merely transfers from 
the appropriation to this account, but as we are carrying them as 
accounts receivable, we have to recognize that there is definitely a 
paperwork problem. 

Our experience has been that that can be brought down quite 
successfully. 

At the beginning, the Clothing Division ran as much as 3 months’ 
collections behind sales. We have it down now where the clothing 
fund averages from 30 to 45 days on accounts outstanding as receiv- 
ables. ‘That cannot be accomplished in the Aviation Fuels or Medical- 
Dental Divisions, because the process will be different. 

The Clothing accounts charged are either the man’s pay account in 

the case of an original issue or they are cash transactions and they 
are checked up much easier. Whereas, we have to go out through 
the commands to collect the money for the Medical-Dental and 
Aviation Fuel Divisions. 
COLLECTION PROCEDURE 
Mr. Scrivner. That raises a picture of some complexity in what 
would appear on the surface, at least, to be a great deal of redtape 
which must as a matter of course increase the cost of operation and 
perhaps require unnecessary funds. 

I note here on your accounts receivable that the one large item is 
$72 million for the Air Force. You say that is a paper transaction, 
but why should there be such a lag within the Air Force itself that you 
would have yourself short on your accounts receivable when you had 
that much outstanding within the Air Force itself, which is just a 
matter of transfer of funds? 

Why would not the statement from the manager of the stock fund 
be sufficient proof to justify an immediate transfer? 

Mr. Hi.serr. Well, sir, it could be made that way. 
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Mr. Scrivner. Why would not that be the practical way instead of 
having such a long lag? 

Mr. acne. Weal sir, the reason for it was this: In order to im- 
press upon the consumer of this fuel the necessity of keeping a control, 
in view of the fact that it was merely a paper transaction, we felt that 
the greatest benefit of the stock fund could be gotten if we made the 
consumer or the commander having use for it actually arrange the 
transfer of funds, and therefore be cognizant of the fact that he had 
spent that money on his flying program. 

The process we now use is to pass the money in the appropriation 
for flying out to the commands themselves, and then tell them “here 
is the money, and here is your flying program,” and tell them “You 
arrange your flying program and your orders for flying so that the 
money that is given to you to buy fuel is adequate; that you cannot 
overfly the amount of fuel that you have.” 

Now, since we have done it that way, and used the stock fund for 
the purpose it was intended, namely, to get a dollar control on the 
consumption, we felt that we greatly strengthen that control by giving 
pes command the money, and making them pay the bill to the stock 

und. 

We could cut as much as 30 days off the transmission time if we 
merely had the stock fund manager put the papers through to transfer 
the money on the books, because he sends a bill to the Strategic Air 
Command, for example, and they in effect send him the check, or 
rather, a form 1080 for it. 

We felt that the effect on the strategic air commander of making 
him responsible for that money and making him pay the bill definitely 
offset any detriment which existed in carrying the account the addi- 
tional length of time it took. We felt it would have a good psycho- 
logical effect, and as long as no real delay occurred, it would not 
introduce new money into the picture. 

Mr. Scrivner. Where will you obtain the additional $30 million? 

Mr. Hivsert. In order to meet that requirement which the Bureau 
of the Budget and the Office of the Secretary of Defense required, we 
will have to transfer it from the master account of the stock fund, 
which is one of the things Mr. Hoover was speaking about. 


NEED FOR FUNDS 


Mr. Scrivner. When you catch up, the Air Force accounts receiv- 
able and stock, as far as the Aviation Fuels Division of the stock 
fund is concerned, you would be in a position then of transferring 
back to the master fund? 

Mr. Hizperr. Yes, sir; two things will cause that; one is that we 
can pull the accounts receivable down and that will liquidate funds. 
Two, we have every reason to believe that these accounts payable 
will go down. The main reason for the size of the accounts payable 
is the fact that the vendors have not been able to meet the require- 
ments for the vouchers, and bill us as promptly as we had hoped. 
We changed the billing system, and it is gradually working out so 
that each month they are getting in their bills a little more promptly. 
In the case of all of these bills so tar, we are taking our discounts where 
any discounts are allowed. 

e have not lost any discounts. 
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The trouble has been not in our own paperwork between us and the 
refineries, as much as it has been getting their machinery set up to 
get these bills sent in a different way than they used to be. They used 
to be handled through a different set of finance offices. 

We think by the end of this year that those accounts payable will 
probably draw down to maybe $30 million, which in itself would 
release the funds, which is the only real reason for keeping that 
amount in cash in order to meet this requirement of having cash there 
largely for current needs. 

eally, the only need for the cash is to take care of the fluctuation 
that occurs. You get in a large amount 1 month, and you do not 
collect so much as you expected. However, $25 million would do 
that if we did not have the requirements of the regulation. That 
requirement was established by the Bureau of the Budget for better 
control purposes. 
RESERVE INVENTORIES 


Mr. Hruska. Do the inventories shown here include reserves? 

Mr. Hiveerr. Yes, sir; the inventories shown include the reserves, 
and they will build up about $6 million more according to present 
plans, if everything is approved and goes through by between now 
and the end of this fiscal year to the proper amount. They are about 
$6 million short of what we want, and can store, but they are between 
$30 million and $40 million of what we should have to meet the war 
plan requirement, and the reason for that is that we cannot stock it 
overseas. 

Mr. Scrivner. When you get your mobilization reserves finally on 
a level, there should be some place to reflect a decrease in demand for 
funds? 

Mr. Hiveert. Yes, sir; the stock fund capital will be, then, at that 
point, completely expended. It will not make a decrease, however, 
sir, in the appropriation demand, because the appropriation is not 
paying the inventory buildup today. The inventory buildup is com- 
ing out of stock fund capital. 

Mr. Hruska. Only the overhead involved which is presently cov- 
ered by appropriations will be reflected in the appropriations of the 
future? 

Mr. Hizserrt. Yes, sir; once you achieve your war reserve of stock, 
you will not have so much freight, but the appropriation will be carry- 
ing the cost of maintaining the cost of carrying the reserve in the form 
of labor and material, and rent of facilities, and that sort of thing. 

Mr. Scrivner. Off the record. 

(Discussion off the record). 


ACCOUNTING BENEFITS 


Mr. Hruska. Of course, in all of this entire operation, the account- 
aspect is of interest, and is highly important, is it not? 

r. Hitpert. Yes, sir; actually, one of the greatest benefits and 
in fact, to my mind, the real benefit of the stock fund is the forcing of 
accounting uses and corporation type structures where you have to 
keep the books balanced. It forces a type of accounting which you 
om not have filled without the stock fund. You would not have 
the compulsion to do it. 
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I think the greatest thing the stock fund has accomplished in the 
Air Force is to teach people the need of a commercial type accounting, 
with the result that in areas where we do not think the stock fund wil 
do us any particular good we are already working and actually are 
devoting much more effort than we have to stock funds, to introduce 
commercial type accounting controls, and that is fairly well underway. 


DOLLAR CONTROL—-MONETARY INVENTORY CONTROL SYSTEM 


We now have all our depot inventories under a dollar control, and 
beginning the Ist of April, we will have our base level inventories under 
such control. As rapidly as that can be extended, we will actually put 
in what is substantially the same thing as the stock fund control in 
that the appropriation will be spent for the purchase of material, but 
that the material will be carried straight through the books in the 
same way as it is on the books of the corporation until it is put into 
use. 

Mr. Hruska. You say that by April 1, this dollar inventory control 
will be extended to the Zone of the Interior bases? 

Mr. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Hruska. What about overseas posts, and bases? 

Mr. Hinsert. I am not sure what the situation is on that, but it 
should be within the next relatively few months. As a matter of 
fact, | think April 1 covers overseas also on the bases. 

Mr. Hruska. Will you verify that and place the information in 
the record? 

(The matter referred to is as follows:) 

The monetary inventory accounting system will be in operation on April 1, 


1954 on a worldwide basis except for depots outside the continental limits of the 
United States. 


TRANSFER OF FUNDS 


Mr. Hruska. Before we leave the stock fund and go to the other 
two funds, December 31 of this year is the last day under the present 
statute for transfer of unobligated funds from appropriated funds to 
this division? 

Mr. Hiveerrt. That is right. 

Mr. Hruska. Is any further transfer being contemplated at the 
present time? 

Mr. Hoover. Not at the moment; no, sir. 

Mr. Hruska. Is it likely that there will be further transfers? 

Mr. Hoover. It is not likely that there will be unless these studies 
that are now presently under way indicate that the balance now 
existing in the fund would be inadequate to provide for the financing 
required. 

Mr. Scrivner. If there were other transfers needed, where would 
you assume that they would come from? 

Mr. Hoover. If there were other transfers required, we would 
assume that they would come from the unobligated balances of prior 
year funds. 

Mr. Scrivner. Do you have any particular ones in mind? 

Mr. Hoover. No, sir; not at the present time, but the prior year’s 
funds would be available, and particularly would be the annual appro- 
priations made for 1952 or 1953. 
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Mr. Scrivner. I bave been talking primarily about the accounting, 
and the dollars, but for the record, distinguish for us this phase of 
the discussion as compared with the physical assets themselves to 
which these dollars refer. 

In other words, this is purely a topside, bookkeeping thing, sir. 


HANDLING PHYSICAL ASSETS 


Now, the handling and distribution and all that of the physical 
assets is done in what manner? 

Mr. Hixsert. The physical assets of these stock funds are located 
either at one of our depot warehouses, in a contractor’s warehouse, or 
plant, or in one of our bases or they are in transit. At each point they 
are kept under a stock fund control. 

In the process of the handling, there is not much difference physically 
between the stocks which are in the stock funds, and the stocks which 
are outside of the stock fund, and which have been purchased from 
appropriations. The essential difference is in accounting, and the 
method of handling them. The same stock record cards are kept for 
the stock fund items, as are kept for the items outside the stock fund, 
but those stock record cards are then balanced against a dollar control 
which, in turn, ties back into the stock fund. 

Mr. Scrivner. Give us an example of something where you have 
a situation both within stock fund control and outside stock fund 
control. 

Mr. Hivperr. Sir, a good example would be in the clothing divi- 
sion—the regular uniform clothing and underclothing which is in the 
the stock fund. The special clothing, such as foul-weather clothing, 
and Arctic clothing, and so forth, is not in the stock fund. It is borne 
directly from the appropriation. It is stored in the same depot, but 
when it reaches the base and is shipped out, it is handled separately 
and it is issued against an authorized document as part of the equip- 
ment of a unit, or men under certain conditions, and with certain duty, 
can draw it. 

The title to it remains in the Government, and has to be turned back 
again, or accounted for by the men who draw it. Whereas, the stock 
fund, when it issues its clothing, it makes a sale, and title changes to 
the man who draws it. 

Mr. Scrivner. What you actually do there is transfer your dollars 
into the stock fund to take the place of the clothing itself? 

Mr. Hivserr. That is right; and the physical handling of both is 
treated in the same way. 


InpustTRIAL Funp 


Mr. Hruska. Turning to the industrial fund, what is the principal 
activity in that at the present time? 

Mr. Hoover. The Air Force industrial fund is the second of the 
two types of working capital funds. 

Now, the law for the industrial fund authorized the establishment 
of a corpus, and there was a corpus established for the Air Force 
industrial fund of $1 million. That $1 million was obtained by trans- 
fer from the ‘‘Maintenance and operations, Air Force, 1950” account. 

Mr. Hruska. When was the transfer made? 
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Mr. Hoover. The transfer was made during fiscal year 1950. 
That $1 million went to the master account of the industrial fund. 


DEFENSE PRINTING PLANT, SAN ANTONIO, TEX. 


The only activity that has thus far been established by the Air 
Force to operate under the industrial fund is the Defense printing 
plant located at San Antonio, Tex. 

Out of the $1 million corpus which was transferred to the master 
industrial fund account on June 24, 1950, there was allocated $107,000 
as initial working capital of this Air Force industrial fund in San 
Antonio. Since then, that has been reduced to $57,000. 

So, at the present time in the Air Force industrial fund, $943,000 
remains unallocated in the corpus that was established for the funding, 
and $57,000 remains with the printing plant at San Antonio, Tex. 

Mr. Hruska. When that decrease was made of $50,000, that 
retransfer was back to the master account; is that correct? 

Mr. Hoover. Yes, sir; that is right. 

Now, the industrial fund accounts are established to provide 
working capital for such industrial-type activities that provide com- 
mon services within or among agencies of the Department of Defense. 

When this law was passed, the Department of Defense made studies 
to determine that one of the best ways of testing out the usability of 
an industrial fund authority was to establish three Defense printing 
plants on an industrial fund basis. ‘They assigned 1 to the Navy, 1 
to the Army, and 1 to the Air Force, and the 1 assigned to the Air 
Force was this 1 located at San Antonio. It does all the printing 
and furnishes all the printing to all the Department of Defense 
activities within that vicinity of San Antonio. 

This $107,000 of capital, plus inventories of those materials that 
were on hand, was used as the basic capitalization. From that point 
on, it operated as any other commercial printing plant would do by 
buying its own materials and supplies, paying for its own labor, and 
selling its finished product to defense activities in the particular area. 
This, again, is to be operated on a no-profit, no-loss basis, to serve 
that area. 

EXPANSION OF FUND 


At the present time we are going to expand the utilization of the 
industrial fund to embrace 7 additional printing plants of the Air 
Force, 6 which now come under the jurisdiction of the Air Materiel 
Command, and 1 under the jurisdiction of the Air University. 

Mr. Hruska. Will they require additional capitalization? 

Mr. Hoover. Those will each require additional capitalization, 
probably in the same magnitude as this one at San Antonio. We 
expect that the corpus of $1 million that was put in the fund will be 
sufficient to provide the capital for these 7 additional printing plants, 
as well as the 1 we now have in operation. 

So, we do not expect that there will have to be any additional trans- 
fers there at the present time. 

Mr. Hruska. When will the inclusion of these additional printing 
plants be made? 

Mr. Hoover. These are planned for July 1, 1954. 
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ADVANTAGES OF OPERATION 


Mr. Scrivner. What advantages do you expect to get out of this 
operation? Is it worth all the trouble and bother and cost? 

Mr. Hoover. It is not considered that this is exactly more bother 
and cost. As a matter of fact, it is considered to be on the contrary. 

It is contemplated that this actually would simplify and make less 
expensive the rendition of these printing services, since what it 
amounts to is that your local organizations in the particular area would 
be financed from appropriated funds for whatever printing that they 
would be authorized to buy in the field, other than the printing they 
would procure through the Government Printing Office, and they 
would go to this source to buy their printing. They would buy and 
pay for it as they requisition it. This would provide a simple method 
by which this organization, which is relatively small, could actually 
perform the printing responsibility and then sell its production to these 

organizations. It actually, further, gives these local organizations 
the sense of responsibility in paying for those things which they 
actually requisition. 

Mr. Scrivner. In other words, you feel that if these units or 
commanders who require certain printing be done, if he knows that 
is going to come out of his operating funds, he would look at it a little 
more closely to see exactly what he needs, and what he is going to get, 
and what he is going to pay for? 

Mr. Hoover. Very definitely. 

Mr. Giutuerre. Mr. Chairman, might I just add that in answer to 
rour query on this point, the industrial fund does tend to build up a 
yuyer and seller relationship, based on the buyer seeing the cost of 
his goods, that are substantially comparable to commercial costs, so 
that he can consider whether this source is the most economical from 
which he should purchase, and by that consideration encourage a 
greater economy of operation on the part of the seller. 

Also, the industrial fund, insofar as this aspect is concerned, does 
preduce what we might call an island of good accounting, which will 
reduce the costs that are, in effect, the overall costs of producing the 
goods to the services. 


JUSTIFICATION FOR PRINTING PLANTS 


Mr. Hruska. What justification is there for these seven or eight 
printing plants, and is not printing available from commercial sources? 

Mr. Hoovur. No, sir; these printing plants are ones which are 
already in existence, and have been doing the printing and distributing 
the printing to the various defense activities of the Air Force. 

Mr. Hruska. I understand that, but why are they there to serve? 

Is it something that is done by a process that cannot be produced 
from commercial or other sources? 

Mr. Hivsert. One of the main reasons is that a great deal of the 
printing involves classified data, and that limits the number of 
printers to which you could go outside, anyway. Such printing 
involves orders and various things that are technical and have to be 
classified, and that limits the number of people and makes it de- 
sirable to do the printing in the plants ourselves. 

Mr. Hruska. What are the criteria, generally, for this type of 
operation? 
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COMPETITION WITH PRIVATE PLANTS 


Do you go by any standard? You are invading, after all, a large 
area of private enterprise. 

Mr. Hoover. In the first place, it is very true that these plants 
are not authorized to print any work if it is possible to have the Gov- 
ernment Printing Office do the work. Also, the congressional Joint 
Committee on Printing has to approve and review the approval of the 
establishment and operating of these field printing plants, throughout 
the Air Force. 

We could not go out and establish whatever we wanted to establish, 
even though we felt it was justified to do so, without having the 
congressional Joint Committee on Printing sanction the establish- 
ment of the plant and that would be entirely based upon volume of 
est material which could be obtained from the Government 

rinting Office, or from the ordinary, commercial organizations. 

Mr. Hruska. Off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Scrivner. What about Mr. Hruska’s very important question 
which has been discussed a great deal in regard to the invasion by the 
Government of private enterprise fields? Most of us are in favor of 
holding Government competition to the very lowest level. 

Suppose some commander has printing to be done, if he can get a 
better price or better service on something, is he empowered, if it is 
not top secret, or classified, to go to a commercial source? Does he 
have any option in that regard, at all? 

Mr. Hivzert. Sir, if I may say, the congressional limitations on 
printing are such that there is a congressional Joint Printing Com- 
mittee, and that subject has been very closely watched, I believe, for 
a number of years, with limitations on what could be done. 

So, there is quite a large body of regulations on it. There is a stand- 
ing committee of some kind working out of the Government Printing 
Office that limits what can be done. 

I do not profess to be an expert, but I do know that the ability to 
get printing done at all is circumscribed by a great many regulations 
in the Government. I do not think there is very much choice allowed 
to a local person as to whether he will contract for it or do it within 
the Government. The greatest restriction has to do with having the 
work done by a local organization, as compared to having it done by 
the Government Printing Office. 


REGULATIONS OF JOINT COMMITTEE ON PRINTING 


Mr. Hruska. Could you determine what those limitations and 
procedures are and give us a short narrative report on that for the 
record so we would know where the regulatory body is and so forth? 

Mr. Hoover. Yes, sir. 

(The matter referred to is as follows:) 


The approval for establishment of field printing plants, and the criteria for 
contract field printing are set forth in the Government Printing and Binding 
Regulations published by the Joint Committee on Printing, Congress of the 
United States (No. 6, July 1, 1953). 

This regulation which defines and classifies items of printing, binding, dupli- 
cating, etc., guides the Air Force in the issuance of implementing instructions to 
all points of contract and similar purchase action. Consequently, funds allocated 
and procurements chargeable to such funds are in accordance with the published 
regulations of the Joint Committee on Printing. 
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EXPANSION TO OTHER FIELDS 


Mr. Hruska. I notice from the committee print here that the other 
fields, in addition to printing plants, which this industrial fund might 
venture are such things as bakeries, laundries, dry-cleaning plants, 
and then, of course, there is the Military Air Transport Service and 
so on. 

Is anything contemplated along that line for expansion of this 
industrial fund as of the present time in those directions? 


MILITARY AIR TRANSPORT SERVICE 


General Asens1o. With respect to the Military Air Transport Serv- 
ice I believe that Mr. Douglass during the hearings before the entire 
ed Services Subcommittee told what our current state of investi- 
ation was and apprized the committee of the various factors that 
influenced the situation. 


LAUNDRIES AND DRY-CLEANING PLANTS 


With respect to the other items here of bakeries, laundries and 
dry-cleaning plants, I will defer to Mr. Hilbert. 

Mr. Hivsert. Sir, the laundries and dry-cleaning plants have been 
studied for the use of industrial funds. As a matter of fact, we got 
almost as far as an accounting system for it and had to pull the 
people off it about a year ago because of things that involved a great 
deal more money and where we thought there was considerably more 
— savings, in the way of cost systems for the overhauling of 
plants. 

However, we expect that merely in the matter of priority that at 
some time it would be desirable to put laundry and dry-cleaning 
plants under the industrial fund, if for no other reason than to clear 
up the situation that we frequently have. 

Where you have laundries or dry-cleaning plants so located as to 
serve several installations, then you get into a local problem of fundin 
them. For instance, one installation on which they are located an 
which is required to support them from his allotments or appropria- 
tions, finds that he is not getting as much service actually as he is 
giving to somebody else, and, then, there is the problem in regard to 
misuse. In other words, is someone getting more than he is entitled 
to, and we felt we could clear up quite a bit of that and make the people 
more conscious of how much money it was costing by putting an 
industrial fund in, as we have done in printing plants. Then, if one 
base serves another, whoever gets the service actually pays for it 
through the industrial fund. 


CRITERIA FOR EXPANSION 


Mr. Hruska. What criteria would be used or complied with in 
connection with the expansion into other fields like this? What is it 
that controls and what considerations are followed? 

Mr. Hixsert. Our consideration is whether, again, the dollar can 
be made a logical control. In the case of laundries and dry-cleanin 
plants or things of that kind where the work is being done for severa 
different people, you have the power to control how much demand 
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they will make. It is quite feasible to use an industrial fund for these 
purposes. 

Mr. Scrivner. When you refer to local procurement, it might be 
well to define what you mean for the record. 

Mr. Hiisert. Excuse me. I am thinking of the local squadron 
commanders holding down the amount of laundry, and thinking also 
of the fact that customers of the laundry include the individual air- 
men who now pay for the service and the funds now go back to 
reimburse the appropriation, and the account would be credited if it 
went through an industrial fund. 

Mr. Hruska. If those services can be obtained frem private enter- 
prise, is that a factor in the maintenance of these installations? 

Mr. Hixsert. I believe it could well be. 

Mr. Hoover. If I may interrupt there, that is very definitely a 
facior as to whether you would or would not require a bakery or a 
laundry in the first instance. But, irrespective of whether you would 
have it operate under an industrial fund or operate under appropriated 
funds, only after you have satisfied the fact that you must have a 
bakery or must have a laundry, you then give a further consideration 
to the fact of whether it can be operated more effectively and more 
efficiently under the industrial type fund rather than the straight 
appropriation. 

USE OF COMMERCIAL FACILITIES 


Mr. Gruterre. Mr. Chairman, en that point I understand that 
for certain bakeries that we have had in operation, they are finding 
we could do without by using commercial facilities, and we will 
shortly have only 1 or 2 bakeries left as an Air Force activity of any 
size. So that has been our tentative conclusion that so far as bakeries 
are concerned there is no field of consequence in which to develop an 
industrial fund. 

Mr. Hruska. What about laundries? 

Mr. Gituerre. In the case of laundries and dry-cleaning plants, 
perhaps, Mr. Hilbert being in another division of the Air Force, is not 
aware of our recent definite determination to get laundries and dry- 
cleaning plants under industrial funds by July 1, 1954. It may be 
that for accounting reasons only, that date will slip by, but we are 
definite in our desire to try to get that accomplished within the fiscal 
year 1954. 

PRINTING PLANTS 


Mr. Hruska. Getting back to the printing plants, do you know 
whether there was any consideration given, perhaps, to reducing the 
number of these plants which are now in existence and not under 
industrial funds, but which you will include later? 

Do you know whether a survey was made to determine their 
necessity or desirability? 

Mr. Hoover. I do not know when the last survey was made, but 
I know that repetitive surveys are made as to the need for the con- 
tinuation of any of these printing plants irrespective, again, as to 
whether they would be financed one way or the other, because that 
is one of the requirements to continuing any printing organization 
within the Air Force. 
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CIVILIAN TYPE ACTIVITIES 


Mr. Scrivner. Of course in years past—almost as long as I can 
remember being on the committee—there has always been a great 
deal of discussion within the committee as to the elimination of some 
of these activities which do compete with taxpaying private enterprise 
and particularly was that true with respect to the bakeries and 
laundries and dry-cleaning establishments, 

So, it is good to have the information that steps have been taken 
by the Air Force to reduce that number to a bare minimum and it 
should serve to eliminate some elements of friction that we have had 
in some areas where the impact on private industry has been a little 
severe at times. This would indicate that that problem is almost 
solved now. 

Mr. Hruska. Of course, in other branches of the military we have 
had such things as shoe factories, paint factories and coffee-roasting 
plants and the like. What is the attitude so far as you know of the 
Air Force in that regard or expanding in that regard? 

General Asrensio. I know of no indication of any kind that the 
Air Force will pregress to any of these fields. 

Mr. Gitterrs. We do not have any activity of that type in the 
Air Force. 

General Asensto. We shall be glad to imsert additional informa- 
tion in this regard for the record. 

(The matter referred to is as follows:) 


Crvin1AN Type ACTIVITIES 


The historical policy of the Air Force has been to avoid providing for itself 
materials or services of a commercial or industrial nature if they could be obtained 
reasonably by contract from the civilian economy, without injuring its military 
mission. This policy developed because the Air Force came into existence after 
the industrialization of the American economy and was therefore able to rely 
more generally upon the civilian production for support than would have been 
the case in the earlier years of the country’s development. 

This Air Force policy has been adopted by the Department of Defense, which 
has expressed it in a recent directive as follows: 

“The Department of Defense supports the basic principle that free competitive 
enterprise should be fostered by government. Therefore, privately owned or 
Government-owned and privately operated commercial and industrial type 
facilities will be used by the Department of Defense to the greatest extent prac- 
ticable, recognizing the basic military necessity for integrated, self-sustaining 
units responsive to command and the necessity for operating anywhere in the 
world. It is the policy of the Department of Defense not to engage in the opera- 
tion of industrial or commercial type facilities unless it can be demonstrated that 
it is necessary for the Government itself to perform the required work or service.” 

In determining the action to be taken in any specific instance, recognition must 
be first given to the possibility that the apparent civilian commercial nature of 
a product or service may be in fact only superficial and that actually a strictly 
military technical item is involved. In the case, however, of an item of material 
or service having genuine civilian counterparts or civilian sources of supply, the 
Air Force determination to produce for itself would be based upon our above- 
stated policy, and the exceptions restated recently in the criteria by the Depart- 
ment of Defense. Those factors which would justify the continued use of, or 
the establishment of, Government-owned commercial or industrial type activities 


(a) The absence of private facilities of sufficient cepacity located within a 
reasoneble distance from the point of demand. This may be particularly ap- 
plicable in isolated areas. However, the possibility of inducing private industry 
to undertake the operation must be exe.mined. 

(6) Substantial savings to the Government resulting from performance et a 
Government facility, provided that the true cost basis must be used in evaluating 
Government operations, including all allocable items of overhes.d and personnel. 
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(c) The necessity for meeting the military demand at all times without delay, 
erticularly where ebnormal or fluctuating military demand discourages private 
investment, with the result thet the current or mobilization need cannot be met. 
Our inability to contract for more than a single year, obviously has the effect of 
discours.ging privs.te investment in facilities to meet our needs. 

(d) The need for training military personnel for advance base or overseas 
opers.tions where private sources will not be available for the particular work or 
service. 

(e) In connection with certain operetions, the necessity for complete command 
control in order to avoid compromise of highly classified security information. 

(f) The necessity for protection of installations and personnel in areas of 
unususlly hezardous operations. 

(g) The necessity for complete demilitarization prior to final disposal of certain 
types of militsry equipment. 

(h) Any other factor clearly demonstrating a particular Government operation 
to be in the public interest. 

Because we have historically been guided by the above criteria, the Air Force 
operates very few civilian-type activities. We do not have paint factories, coffee- 
roasting establishments, etc. Our bakeries which have been reduced to an 
absolute minimum and our laundries and similar services establishments are 
restricted to locations at which acceptable civilian service is not obtainable or 
at which in past years substantial investment was made by the Government in 
a plant which is efficient and should not be scrapped. 

We make extensive use of purchases from local outlets to obtain common com- 
mercial supplies. Through this practice we place heavy dependence upon the 
commercial distribution system. Furthermore, we have been particularly active 
even in contracting for such technical services as maintenance and modification. 
Considering our mobilization needs for maintenance, we have gone as far as we 
prudently can in encouraging commercial enterprises to provide maintenance 
and modification services as indicated by our bill for that type of work during 
the current fiscal year which is over $500 million and will be even greater in 
fiscal year 1955. 


MANAGEMENT FuNpDs 


Mr. Hruska. Getting into the field of management funds, those 
are authorized in the same act, Mr. Hoover, in section 406 of Public 
Law 216 of the 81st Congress. 

Will you sketch briefly the history of those funds and their nature? 

Mr. Hoover. The purpose of the management fund is to facilitate 
the operations within the Department of Defense where a single 
operation is financed from two or more appropriations, and the cost 
of the operation is not susceptible of immediate distribution as a 
charge to each appropriation. 

Mr. Scrivner. For example what? 

Mr. Hoover. For example, the exercise at Eniwetok, which was 
a responsibility designated to the Air Force, but participated in by 
the Army, Navy, and Air Force. Each of the three Departments 
was responsible for financing in part that single operation. The funds 
from each of the three Departments were, under the authority 
contained in this law, Public Law 216, deposited into a single account, 
and from that single account the operation was financed. As expenses 
were incurred and paid they were picked up as charges against the 
management fund and were subsequently distributed to the appropria- 
tions of the three military Departments that were responsible for 
financing the exercise. : 

This management fund was established on June 24, 1950, by a 
transfer of $1 million to the management fund from the Air Force 
appropriation, ‘‘Maintenance and operations, Air Force, 1950.” 

his $1 million represents a corpus which must remain intact, and 
it is available only for expenditures in contemplation of reimbursement 
from these other sources. 
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The management fund is only available as an annual account. 

The $1 million is the corpus and the basis of establishing and finan- 
cing new management fund accounts. 

Now, we have had a total of seven management fund accounts 
which have been established and operated under this authority. 

The first one was established in August 1950. 


PROJECTS ESTABLISHED 


Mr. Hruska. Will you give us a rundown of that in extending 
your answer? 

Mr. Hoover. Yes, sir. We first started out with Operation Green- 
house, which was one of the Eniwetok exercises, and we have operated 
a total of seven accounts which we will describe in detail for you in 
the record. 

(The matter referred to is as follows:) 


Projects EstaBLisHED UNDER THE Arr Force MANAGEMENT FuND 


1. Operation Greenhouse 

Established: August 1950. 

Purpose: To facilitate organization and direction of unified effects tests of 
atomic weapons at Eniwetok. 

Period of operation: Fiscal year 1950-52. 

Participants: Army, Navy, and Air Force. 


2. Operation ‘‘ Buster/Jangle”’ 

Established: July 1951. 

Purpose: To facilitate organization and direction of unified effects tests of 
atomic weapons. 

Period of operation: Fiscal year 1952. 

Participants: Army, Navy, and Air Force. 


3. First destination transportation 

Established: July 1951. 

Purpose: To finance first destination transportation charges on Air Force 
centralized procurement. 

Period of operation: Fiscal year 1952-53. 

Participants: Air Force and Office, Secretary of Defense. 
4. Physical Security Equipment Agency 

Estzblished: March 1952. 

Purpose: To finance the development of physical security equipment for all 
Deps.rtment of Defense ».gencies. 

Period of opers.tion: Fises.l year 1952. 

Participants: Army, Nevy, and Air Force. 
5. Armed Services Technical Information Agency 

Established: March 1952. 

Purpose: To finance sn integrated program of scientific and technical report 
services for Department of Defens . 

Period of operation: Fises.] 1952-54. 

Participants: Army, Nevy, and Air Force, 
6. Infrastructure 

Established: August 1952. 

Purpose: To finance oversess construction funded from more than one 
appropristion. 

Perjod of operation: Fisesl yerr 1953. 

Participants: Air Force and Office, Secretary of Defense. 
7. Corrode (counterchange) 

Ests.blished: December 1952. 

Purpose: To fins.nce 9, classified project. 

Period of operstion: Fise:.] year 1953-54, 

Participants: Navy, Air Force, and Department of Defense. 
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Mr. Hoover. At the present time there are two of these accounts 
which are currently operating. It is only when we get into what 
amounts to a joint financing venture that this method is used to 
simplify the actual carrying ‘out of the operation, with the distribu- 
tion of the cost to be made subsequent to the actual expenditure 
of the dollars. 

Mr. Hruska. Is it a completely restorative fund? 

Mr. Hoover. It is a completely restorative fund. 

Mr. Hruska. And self-generating? 

Mr. Hoover. Yes, sir, self-generating, and the $1 million is jusé 
a corpus which is carried over from one year to another. It is not 
expected to be increased or decreased. 

Mr. Hruska. Do you think it is ample in capitalization and can 
do the job as you see it at the present time? 

Mr. Hoover. Yes, sir; for the purpose it was authorized, it is. 

Under this particular fund, you can operate it by actually making 
the expenditure out of the fund itself and then, in turn, obtaining 
reimbursement. 

Mr. Scrivner. That would be up to a limit of $1 million? 

Mr. Hoover. Yes, sir. We have elected to advance the money to 
the account and then proceed with the operation, because we think 
that is simpler and particularly since these operations have been of 
relatively large dollar magnitude and $1 million itself would not suffice. 
The law authorizes the advancement of money to the account 

Mr. Scrivner. We will take an operation where the Army, Navy, 
and Air Force are all involved in it, and we assume it is going to cost 
$15 million and you have only $1 million of management funds. You 
have to get additional money from some place. What do you do 
then? Do you have each one of the services to advance you? 

Mr. Hoover. If we then assume further that in the plan of opera- 
tions, and the financial plan of operation would indicate that the 
three Departments would be equally responsible to finance the opera- 
tion, each would be responsible to the extent of $5 million. Then, 
we would go to each of the three Departments and have them advance 
$5 million which would be deposited into the management fund. 

Mr. Scrivner. So, you would have $16 million. 

Suppose the project only cost $14 million, that means you have some 
balance left? 

Mr. Hoover. That is right. 

Mr. Scrivner. Then, you will have $1 million to be returned and 
prorated to the 3 services? 

Mr. Hoover. That is right. 

Mr. Scrivner. What happens if the project is going to cost, per- 
haps, $3 million more than you anticipated? 

Mr. Hoover. If it was going to cost $3 million more than was 
anticipated, we would go back to the financial plan to ascertain the 
respective responsibilities of the services, and if such responsibility 
was still equal, we would go back to each service and ask them to 
furnish $1 million. 

Mr. Scrivner. Then, all the expenses would be paid out of the 
management fund? 

Mr. Hoover. That is correct; ves, sir. 

Mr. Hruska. That is the point I made in our informal hearings 
last week with reference to the accounts receivable with reference to 
your Aviation Fuels Division of the stock fund. 
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Why cannot something similar to that be used to reduce your 
accounts receivable to a point where you can operate without aug- 
menting the present cash on hand? 

Mr. Hoover. The main reason there would be that in the case of 
the management fund, the operator is the one who is actually using 
the fund to pay the bill that he incurs. He has full responsibility, 
and in the case which you cited, the operator of the stock fund for the 
POL is not the user of the item or the requisitioner of the item from 
the standpoint of its consumption. That involves the person that is 
operating the base. If in both instances they were the same man and 
he had the responsibility for use, your statement would be correct, 
but since you have 2 different people who have 2 different respon- 
sibilities, the situation is not similar. Therefore, you could not use 
the same technique. 

Mr. Hruska. So far as accounting is concerned the situation is 
similar because you place or deposit an estimate in your management 
fund—an estimate of what that entire project will cost. Each one 
is estimated in regard to each of the services or departments involved. 
Then, they are either drawn upon for additional amounts as the money 
is expended or they refund the part of that deposit which is unex- 
pended. 

Why cannot that same plan in so far as accounting is concerned be 
used for the Air Force, for example, or the Army or other agencies 
which draw on aviation gasoline? 

Mr. Hoover. You might use a similiarity of saying why should not 
a base officer pay his money and advance to him in prepayment, so to 
speak, stores which he draws down, so that then his account can be 
credited with that and the net he would be billed for would be much 
smaller and, therefore, your accounts receivable in the stock fund 
would be a lot smaller. 

Mr. Hruska. That is right. 

Mr. Hoover. That is one thing that could very definitely be looked 


into. 
Mr. Hruska. That is all. We thank you gentlemen very much. 
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Monpay, Marcu 29, 1954. 


FINANCIAL SUMMARY—OBLIGATIONS AND 
EXPENDITURES 


WITNESSES 


MAJ. GEN. MANUEL J. ASENSIO, DIRECTOR OF BUDGET, DEPUTY 
CHIEF OF STAFF, COMPTROLLER 

BRIG. GEN. FRANK A. BOGART, DEPUTY DIRECTOR OF BUDGET, 
DEPUTY CHIEF OF STAFF, COMPTROLLER 

N. CECIL HILL, CHIEF, FINANCIAL MANAGEMENT DIVISION 
DIRECTORATE OF BUDGET, DEPUTY CHIEF OF STAFF, 
COMPTROLLER 

DONALD R. JACKSON, CHIEF, PROCUREMENT AND RESEARCH 
DIVISION, DIRECTORATE OF BUDGET, DEPUTY CHIEF OF STAFF, 
COMPTROLLER 

HUGH O. CROW, CHIEF, MAINTENANCE AND OPERATIONS 
DIVISION, DIRECTORATE OF BUDGET, DEPUTY CHIEF OF 
STAFF, COMPTROLLER 

LEWIS E. TURNER, CHIEF, MILITARY REQUIREMENTS AND 
CONSTRUCTION DIVISION, DIRECTORATE OF BUDGET, DEPUTY 
CHIEF OF STAFF, COMPTROLLER 


Mr. Scrivner. The committee will come to order, please. 

Before we go into the detailed figures which you have before us, 
General Asensio, last year a request was made for the Air Force to 
give us the comparative cost of continuous maintenance of, first, the 
120-wing program, which we were talking about then during the 


interim period, and the 143-wing program which had been previously 
suggested. Those figures were given us as they appear on page 1048 
of last year’s hearings. The estimate made was, considering many 
imponderables and some other matters, that the continuing cost of 
the 120-wing program would be approximately $14.6 billion, and the 
143-wing program would be approximately $16.8 billion. 


COST OF 137-WING PROGRAM 


In view of the fact that the present program calls for a 137-wing 
Air Force it might be well if there could be included in the record at 
this point a statement which would give us the same information 
relative to the presently planned Air Force. 

General Asensio. Mr. Chairman, subject to the same qualifica- 
tions that you have mentioned, considering the fact that we never 
can anticipate in exact degree precisely what is going to occur in 
the future, the Air Force estimates that the level-off costs for the 
137-wing program as now established would be approximately $15 
billion per annum. 

Mr. Scrivner. In connection with that figure and that program 
we would anticipate that in the years end there would be some 
reduction in the request for aircraft and related procurement and 
perhaps when we get all the wings established and all the bases 
established that there might be some reduction in major procurement. 
On the other hand, we would anticipate that there will be increased 
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requests for personnel, because we envision more men in the Air 
Force than we now have; and we would also anticipate that there 
would be a greater request for expenditures for maintenance and 
operations. 

General AsEnsio. It is on the basis of such an analysis that we 
have arrived at the figure of $15 billion, Mr. Chairman. 

The increased cost in military personnel should not be very great, 
since we are endeavoring by all means at our disposal to attain our 
final strength without the increase which might be reflected by a 
straight proportion in our military personnel requirements. What you 
have said certainly holds true for maintenance and operations. 

I would like to point out one particular factor. We expect that 
the requirements for aircraft procurement will not be less than those 
of fiscal year 1955, as indicated by the new obligating authority 
requested for fiscal year 1955, by virtue of the fact that we have been 
able to apply certain funds freed from their prior requirements through 
detailed examination of the program to assist in attaining our 1955 
requirements. 

(Discussion off the record.) 


TABLES OF OBLIGATION AND EXPENDITURES 


Mr. Scrivner. General Asensio, we have before us for the use of 
the committee and for our study a series of tables. The first sheet, 
which I am not looking at, consists of figures referring to funds avail- 
able for obligation and obligations during fiscal year 1953. It sets 
out all the figures under appropriation titles and programs which we 
had discussed previously during the hearings. 

The second sheet shows the figures relating to funds available for 
obligation and obligations during fiscal year 1954, with the carryover 
of unobligated funds being shown on the third sheet of this set, which 
shows the funds available for obligation 1 July, 1954, and the request 
being made for funds for 1955. 

General Asrnsio. That is correct, sir. It is our purpose to take 
you through the successive fiscal years of 1953, 1954, and 1955, as 
we have done in the course of discussion of our programs in the 
various appropriations. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Scrivner. In these figures given us you have brought us down 
in your obligation program to the Ist of March 1954, which is the 
latest available figure, and you have estimated what will be obligated 
from the Ist of March to the end of June. 

General AsENnsio. That is correct, sir. 

Mr. Scrivner. Which will bring us down to the end of fiscal year 
1954. That unobligated figure shown will give us the funds available 
for obligation beginning in fiscal year 1955, on July 1, 1954; to which 
will be added new obligating authority granted in this bill. 

General Asensio. That is correct, sir, insofar as the continuing 
appropriations are concerned. It also shows the savings that are 
anticipated in the annual appropriations available to us for 1954. 
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SAVINGS IN 1954 


Mr. Scrivner. For savings let us take, for example, “Maintenance 
and operations.” 

General Asensio. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Scrivner. Which do not carry over from one year to another. 
When you say “Savings” as sehested Mane that means funds that will 
not be either obligated or spent from fiscal year 1954? 

General Asensio. That is correct, sir. We anticipate that we will 
be able to attain our program requirements for fiscal year 1954 without 
the obligation of these funds. 

In some instances, as we have explained during the detailed con- 
sideration of our program, there will be an incapability of obligation, 
but we have made a concerted effort to save wherever we could, and 
this table reflects it. 

Mr. Scrivner. Then what will happen to the estimated $165.4 
million which you reflect on these tables as being a savings under 
“Maintenance and operations’? 

General Asensio. This sum will either revert to the Treasury or be 
made available for such purposes as the Congress has indicated or will 
prescribe. 

Mr. Scrivner. That relates to “Maintenance and operations. 
There are 4 other items, which bring the entire total of savings up to 
$202.6 million. What about those additional items? 

General Asensio. The same is true of these additional sums for 
these other 1-year appropriations, sir. 


STATUS OF UNLIQUIDATED OBLIGATIONS 


Mr. Scrivner. The other tables which we have before us, consisting 
of three large sheets filled with figures, give us the story on the status 
of unliquidated obligations and expenditures. 

General Asensto. We give you the obligations and, reflected 
against them, the expenditures, sir. 

Mr. Scrivner. They show obligations and expenditures, the first 
sheet being for fiscal vear 1953; the second sheet for fiscal year 1954, 
which again gives us the figures up to March 1 and the estimated 
figures from March 1 through June 30, 1954; and the third sheet 
showing the figures relating ‘to anticipated obligations and expendi- 
tures during fiscal vear 1955. 

General Asensto. That is right, sir. 


SUMMARY FINANCIAL STATEMENTS 


Mr. Scrivner. Inasmuch as these sheets are so large and the figures 
thereon contained are so voluminous it is impossible to put all of them 
into the record. Therefore, after the conclusion of the discussion of 
the detailed figures, General Asensio, I would request that you furnish 
for the record a boiled-down version which will eliminate a. lot of these 
details, which will show the essential facts and for the most part will 
show over-all figures which are a composite made up of various details 
that we will discuss; namely, reports which show first the figures re- 
lating to obligations and expenditures during these years for the Air 
Force as a whole, the obligations and expenditure figures as they re- 
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late to the major items of aircraft and related procurement and major 
procurement other than aircraft, and perhaps one or two other we will 
run into as we go along. 

General Asensto. We shall consolidate the reports in the format 
desired by the committee, sir. 

(The information is as follows:) 


Obligational and expenditure activity, all direct appropriations, fiscal years 1958, 
1954, and 1955 


{In millions of dollars] 


! 
| Actual 1953 Estimate 1954 Estimate 1955 


(4) 


OBLIGATIONAL ACTIVITY 


Unobligated balance beginning of year_____- ee ee ee 3,350.1 | 5, 250.3 4, 377.6 
New obligating authority. | 1 20, 346 0 410 11, 200.0 
Anticipated reimbursements__- = 400.0 
Comparative transfers. 


Total available for obligation _- 24, 282. 5 ,172.! 15, 977.6 
Obligations , 2, 592. 15, 740.7 


Unobligated balance carried forward | 250. , 377.6 | 236.9 
EXPENDITURE ACTIVITY 
Unliquidated obligations, beginning of year__- 9, 304. 2 | 22, 266. 2 18, 810.9 


Obligations during year. 

Less reimbursable obligations- 

Adjustment for comparative transfers_ a 
Obligations against prior year annual appropri 


Obligations during year 


Total available for liquids ation during year “37, 326. 8 34, 347.5 ; 
Expenditures during year ? TL 5, 267. 5, 456.0 @ 16, 280.0 
Unliquidated obligations transferred to certified claims... _- 93. 6 37.7 


Unliquidated obligations end of 22, 266. 18, 810.9 | 17, 833. 9 


1 Reflects appropriation transfers authorized by law. 
2 See the following table: 


1953 actual | 1954estimate | 1955 estimate 


(3) (4) 


Expenditures from direct appropriations : | 15, 267. 1 15, 456. 0 * 16, 280.0 
Expenditures from special, business ne ise, and re-. | 
volving fund accounts. —181.9 | 20.0 


Total expenditures....__......_.._- esl 15, 085. 2 2 15, 600.0 16, 300.0 


@ Includes $91.0 million estimated expenditures from funds proposed for later transmission. 


NotTE.—Totals do not necessarily add due to rounding. 


(1) | (2) (3) |_| 
18, 999. 1 12, 592.3 15, 740.7 
— 388. 2 | 4 —400. 0 
—198.2 | 0 
| —90.1 | 
| 322.6 12, 081.3 15, 340.7 
| 
(1) | Qo | 
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Obligational and expenditure activity, aircraft and related procurement approprtatton, 
fiscal years 1953, 1954, and 1955 


{Millions of dollars) 


Actual, Estimate, 
1953 1954 


(1) 


OBLIGATIONAL ACTIVITY 


Unobligated balance beginning of year 
New obligating authority 

Anticipated reimbursements_.___ 
Comparative transfers 


Total available for obligation during year 
Obligations during year 


Unobligated balance end of year. 


EXPENDITURE ACTIVITY 
Unliquidated obligations beginning of year 


Obligations during year 
Less reimbursable obligations 
Adjustment for comparative transfers 


Net obligational activity during year 9, 214.3 


Total available for liquidation during year 23, 006. 3 19, 078.5. 18, 417.8 
Expenditures during year 6, 437.9 6, 900. 0 6, 700. 0 


Unliquidated obligations end of year 16, 568. 4 | 12, 178.5 11, 717.8 


1 Reflects appropriation transfers authorized by law. 
Note. Totals do not necessarily add due to rounding. 


Major procurement other than aircraft appropriation, obligational and erpenditure 
activity, fiscal years 1953, 1954, and 1955 


{Millions of dollars] 


Actual, 1953 | Estimate, Estimate, 
1954 1955 


(1) 


OBLIGATIONAL ACTIVITY 


Unobligated balance beginning of year 
New obligating authority 

Anticipated reimbursements 
Comparative transfers 


Total available for obligation during year 
Obligations during year 


Unobligated balance end of year 


EXPENDITURE ACTIVITY 
Unliquidated obligations beginning of year 
Obligations during year 

reimbursable obligations 
Adjustment for comparative transfers 
Net obligational activity during year 


Total available for liquidation during year 
Expenditures during year 


Unliquidated obligations end of year 


Nore.—Totals do not necessarily add due to rounding. 


Estimate, 
1955 
= (2) (3) (a) 
920.9 2, 706.4 3, 691.3 
$1.3 62.3 80. 2 
9, 291.0 2, 536.8 6, 319.5 
3, 691.3 212.0 | 
9,291.0 2, 536. 8 | 6,319.5 
2, 510.1 6, 239.3 
|_| (2) (3) (4) 
560. 3 662. 8 282. 2 
931.7 1,101.6 1, 066. 0 
622. 8 282.2 24.9 
2,172.3 2, 368. 8 2, 623. 4 
797.4 980.6 992.3 
600.9 726.0 1,075.0 
2, 623.4 2, 540.7 
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UNOBLIGATED BALANCES 


Mr. Scrivner. Some of these figures as we look over them do not 
quite compare with those given us earlier in the hearings. My 
recollection may be a little bit faulty inasmuch as the transcript is 
not here, having gone to the printer. As I look at the second page of 
the first group of sheets, I find we have been given the information 
relative to the unobligated balance brought forward July 1, 1953, and 
the information relative to the obligational authority given last year, 
having taken into consideration your military interdepartmental 
purchase requests, which are substantially the same as obligations 
and should be considered as such. In addition to that we have an 
estimated obligation and unobligated MIPR’s, which gives us a total 
estimate for obligations for fiscal year 1954; which brings us over to 
column 14, Now what is column 14? 

General Asensto. Column 14 represents the estimated unobligated 
balances as of June 30, 1954. 

Mr. Scrivner. In relation to “Aircraft and related procurement,” 
in column 14, we find there reflected the figure of $3,691.3 million, 
but that does not seem to be the same figure, as I recall it, that was 
given us earlier in the hearings. 

General Asensto. It is not. 

Mr. Scrivner. What figure did you give us? 

General Asrensro. Earlier in the hearings we indicated that we 
would have carried over in this appropriation $1,645 million to finance 
part of the fiscal year 1955 program. We also indicated that we would 
have $254 million, which would be applicable to engineering changes 
and first destination transportation against the requirements of fiscal 
year 1954 and prior years’ programs. 

In the interim, since our first estimate and preparation of the justifi- 
cations, we have continued our examination of our capabilities and 
our examination of the program. We now estimate that an additional 
$1.8 billion, approximately, will not be obligated at the end of the 
fiscal year, although the valid requirement for the use of these funds 
still exists. This is just a question of not having reached that stage 
of procurement in which we can say that there will be complete 
contracts as of that date. We have consequently revised our estimate 
in the table now before you to reflect that situation. 

Mr. Scrivner. In what particular field or what program under 
‘Aircraft and related procurement” did these new figures develop? 

General Asrensio. These developed in those programs directly 
associated with aircraft or guided missiles for the most part, sir. 


GUIDED MISSILES 


Mr. Scrivner. In your original estimate, when we were first dis- 
cussing this appropriation title, what did you anticipate the unobli- 
gated balance on guided missiles would be? 

General Asensio. During the original discussions we estimated 
that there would be only $4.3 million not obligated against guided 
missiles. We now estimate that $79.3 million will not be obligated, 
although negotiations will be in process. These figures are exclusive 
of that amount of funds which, through adjustment of the 1954 pro- 
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gram, has been made available for application against the 1955 pro- 
gram. In the area of guided missiles that remains, as indicated before, 
at $204.9 million. 

(Discussion off the record.) 


APPLICATION OF UNOBLIGATED FUNDS 


Mr. Scrivner. Of course, a question then arises, in view of the 
fact that the original estimated carryover was $1,645 million and the 
carryover presently estimate 1 is $3,691 million, which is a little over 
a $2 billion difference. Why should there not be a lower figure 
requested for 1955? Perhaps not $2 billion, but at least a pretty 
good share of that. 

General Asensto. As was explained during Mr. Lewis’ presentation 
to vou, sir, there are very stringent procurement policies being applied 
to the Air Force, so that we are now in a period of adjustment. After 
the Air Force has adjusted to these new policies we expect that during 
fiscal year 1955 there will be full obligation except for carryover of 
engineering change requirements and first destination transportation 
requirements. These particular new policies are quite drastic, in 
that they incorporate the placing of contracts for procurement at the 
latest practicable date consistent with the manufacturer’s lead time, 
as agreed to by the Air Force, and the requirement that funds not be 
made available until provisioning requirements for spares have been 
outlined in detail—in other words, until they have been itemized—and 
we have had, again as explained by Mr. Lewis, a period of adjustment 
of all items on procurement to make sure that everything is in accord 
with the 137-wing program which, as you know, was a program given 
to the Air Force as its objective at a comparatively late date. 

Mr. Sertvner. That is, the program was given to you at a com- 
paratively late date. 

General Asrnsto. Yes, sir. The program was given us about the 
middle of December, sir. We have adjusted to that and conse- 
quently have encountered delays which were not anticipated prior 
thereto. 

Mr. Scrivner. Your original request for new obligating funds 
for ‘Aircraft and related procurement’? was what? 

General Asensio. Our original request for that purpose, sir, was 
$2,760 million. 

Mr. Scrivner. At that time you anticipated a carryover of $1,645 
million, which would have given you obligating authority of $4.4 
billion. Now with the same request for new funds plus the presently 
anticipated carryover, that brings it up to $6,450 million. 

General Asensto. The picture is not quite that simple, sir. 

Mr. Scrivner. I am just taking your figures. We would be 
perfectly justified in assuming that with an anticipated carryover 
for obligation of $1.6 billion all that was necessary to carry on the 
program was $2,760 million; that with the presently indicated carry- 
over of unboligated funds of $3,691 million there should be some pro- 
portionate reduction in your request for new obligating authority. 
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PROGRAM REQUIREMENTS 


General Asensto. At first blush it might so appear, but we must 
consider at the same time that we are talking both about obligations 
and the matter of program requirements. We have a valid require- 
ment for obligating all funds with the exception of the $1,645 million 
now available during fiscal year 1954. We wish that we could accom- 
plish this purpose, but we find that we will not be able to because of 
the careful examination which the program is now undergoing. 

Mr. Scrivner. We are in favor of the careful examination because 
it is giving us good results. 

General Asensto. If we say, sir, that the funds are transferred to 
fiscal year 1955 as additional obligating authority then so too we 
must say the requirements are also transferred, because they are 
requirements that we cannot escape. 

Now, we have presented a fiscal year 1955 program requirement of 
$2,760 million, plus $1,645 million, or $4,405 million. If we now say 
that our obligating authority is increased by the amount of funds 
that we had intended to apply against the 1954 program, which will 
not be obligated as of June 30, then we must also increase our program 
requirements to the same extent, sir. Under those circumstances we 
would have a full correlation between the program and the obligating 
authority. The funds are not in fact free by virtue of our failure to 
attain full obligation. 

Mr. Scrivner. In considering the program of aircraft and related 
procurement last year it was still carrying on, so far as proeurement 
was concerned, a buildup to 143 wings. Now it is 6 wings less, 
largely transport and some other types. We would assume that that 
would be reflected in a lower request both for new funds and for use 
of unobligated funds, but that does not seem to be reflected here. 

General Asensio0. Yes, sir. 


ONE HUNDRED AND THIRTY-SEVEN-WING PROGRAM 


Mr. Scrivner. Were these figures pot prepared prior to December 
15, when you got your 137-wing program laid down to you? 

General Asensio. These figures were prepared at that time. 

Mr. Scrivner. After the 137-wing program had been laid down? 

General Asensio. We had some inkling of the 137-wing program 
prior to the decision, and we had done some preliminary work so 
that the $1,645 million is representative of the amount of funds that 
were freed by alteration of the program from the 143 wings. 

Mr. Scrivner. Let us look at it another way. You told us how 
we arrived at the figure of $1,645 million, as being due to the altera- 
tion of the program. That leaves $2,046 million more which will be 
unobligated at the end of this year, which you anticipate to be carried 
over into 1955 for obligation. Where did your $2,046 million figure 
come from? 

General Asensto. That figure comes from our current estimate as 
to our capability of recording valid obligations by June 30, 1954, 
against the funds available in this appropriation. We estimate that 
in view of the volume and the effort that we can place on this activity 
we will be unable by that amount to achieve full obligation. We still 
have valid requirements under the 137-wing program for which those 
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funds are to be applied. In the mechanics of the process of determin- 
ing requirements, preparing purchase requests and contract documents, 
negotiating with the contractors and having a final signature for the 
United States and one for the contractor, we will not have reached that 
ultimate point with respect to this amount. 

Mr. Scrivner. There are two things that arise, one of which we 
will discuss off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 


GUIDED MISSILES 


Mr. Scrivner. One of the items in here is “Guided missiles,” a 
program which is in a new field and in which much of our work has 
been exploratory and experimental. As the result of our exploration 
and experiments, the guided missiles program is undergoing a change 
which has resulted in the procurement of either smaller numbers or 
different types of missiles than we at one time anticipated. 

We would assume in view of that change in program that there 
would be a reflected change in the figures perhaps downward, but 
but that does not seem to be the case. While there has been some 
change made, it looks as though the Air Force is anticipating carrying 
out a program involving practically the same amount of dollars. 

General AsEensio. As a matter of fact, Mr. Chairman, I think that 
we have in these tables exactly the reflection of which you speak. 
Against a projected program of approximately $470 million for the 
fiscal year 1955, we have, by virtue of reexamination and adjustment 
of the program through fiscal year 1954, made available for applica- 


tion against 1955, $205 million, so only the difference between $470 
million and $205 million, or approximately $265 million, is requested 
in the form of new obligating authority in the appropriations for 
the fiscal year 1955. That means that better than 40 percent of the 
1955 guided missile program will be conducted through financing from 
prior years’ appropriations. 


PROCUREMENT OF SPARES AND SPARE Parts 


Mr. Scrivner. Another matter which has been of great concern 
to the committee is the fact that in this program there are also pro- 
vided the funds, not only for the initial purchase of aircraft, but the 
procurement of spares and spare parts. 

I thought that we had been told that was undergoing very serious 
study. We had hoped that would be reflected in dollar savings because 
as we looked over the presentations made earlier we found that the 
inventory of spare parts, not only from project 120, which is initial 
spares, but also 411, which is maintenance of spares, showed a tre- 
mendous amount of money and parts on hand. 

From studying the figures that were given to us which showed the 
amounts that have been made available in 1954 and preceding years, 
together with the inventory or assets, as compared to thé usage rate, 
it did not look firm or logical. We have, as shown by that, assets 
which at their present rate of use are sufficient to carry us 10 years 
or more. 

General Asrensio. In the spare-parts area are the requirements not 
only for consumption but also for stock levels and to provide for lead 
time. 
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With the expansion of the Air Force program from 48 wings to 137 
wings, it is the logical expectation there will be a considerable cost 
for these spares. We also have had the requirement, due to the 
international situation, of attaining an added level of spares for war 
reserves to provide for increased activity should the necessity materi- 
alize. 

I assure you, Mr. Chairman, that it is a matter of great concern to 
the Air Force that it is so expensive in spares to attain the necessary 
levels of training and operational readiness, and it is an area of con- 
tinuing examination where we hope to have a capability of becoming 
progressively more lucid in our explanation of requirements. 

Mr. Scrivner. So that there can be no misinterpretation, this 
committee knows the necessity for spares. You have to have them. 
We want the planes to be properly maintained and all of that. 

Somewhere, somehow, some place within the Air Force it should be 
possible to work out a program which would bring your spares into a 
more realistic relation with the requirements that now presently seem 
to exist. 

RATE OF CONSUMPTION OR USE 


Since the information that I wanted to refer to has gone to the 
printer, | will have to speak from memory. My recollection is that 
the presentation made showed as assets and spares, both initial and 
maintenance and operation spares, there was somewhere in the 
neighborhood of $9,500 million. 

General Asensio. Yes. The figure was $9,622 million as of June 
30, 1954. 

Mr. Scrivner. Here is the tabulation I was speaking of. The 
losses through rates of issue consisted of four items—-consumption, 
using the spares on the planes; disposal, which means the making of 
them available to other governmental agencies; reimbursable sales; 
and last, other uses. 

Reviewing the program and the inventory which started July 1, 
1950, it showed a total of $2,976 million. 

In 1951, $344 million was consumed. 

In 1952, consumption was $405 million. 

In 1953, $496 million. 

In 1954, part of which of course was estimated, $654 million. 

Now, 1951, 1952, 1953, were years when we were engaged in the 
Korean war. 1954 saw the end of the shooting. 

Now, the present situation reflects, as the figures now before us 
show, assets of $9,622 million as of the end of the fiscal year 1954 
without any new funds being made available whatsoever. 

If you relate that $9,622 million to your annual expenditures, that 
is consumption in 1954 of $654 million, a rapid calculation shows that 
it would represent almost a 15-year supply. 

General Asrensio. The figures are not comparable, sir. One ex- 
tremely important point, Mr. Chairman, is that the table also reflects 
that approximately half of the total assets—or in the neighborhood 
of $5 billion—remains to be delivered with the aircraft. Other 
adjustments indicate that on hand and on order quantities represent 
something more than 2 years’ consumption requirements. 
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Mr. Scrivner. I am talking about the assets. I did not say what 
was on hand. I said on hand and for which funds have been made 
available. 

General AsEnsio. I agree, sir. 

Mr. Scrivner. Let us take what is on hand then. What you 
expect to actually have on hand on July 1 of this year is $4,646 million, 
and as far as consumption is concerned, there is nearly an 8-year 
supply without getting any deliveries at all, and when you get the 
remaining $5 billion delivered, that will add another $5 billion to the 
spares. 

General Asensto. That is correct, sir. We have consumption 
reparable pipeline and reserves, which represent quite a large item. 

Mr. Scrivner. Yes, but you can consume from the reserves. 

General Asensto. We also have the items which were shown to the 
committee and discussed at considerable length, which we called 
“contingency items’’ for lack of a better name, which represent those 
particular types of spares which are not in the ordinary category of 
consumables, since they have no fixed rate of consumption. They 
represent a considerable volume, both as to items and as to dollars, 
because they usually are high-cost items. 

Mr. Scrivner. I think that you can understand why the committee 
would be quite concerned. While I have not seen this year’s figures 
on Navy, there again we are building up a tremendous stockpile of 
spares, all of which become obsolete right along with your planes. 

One phase of the spares procurement program that called for more 
study than this committee now has time to give it, relates again to 
two things. First, the continued procurement of spares during the 


last 12 months of the production of planes. That does not always 
seem logical. The other one is the procurement for the first protion 
of the program when the attrition is comparatively low. 


PROCUREMENT FOR 17% MONTHS USAGE 


In the course of our discussions as we have talked about initial 
spares, the statement has been generally made and generally ac- 
cepted—at least by me; 1 cannot speak for the other members of the 
committee—that you are procuring for the first year, but then as we 
have gone back and reviewed the transcript before it went to the 
printer, we have this statement, I think made by General Dau, that 
it was not just one year but it was a year plus five and a half months, 
which makes 17} months instead of a year. Perhaps it was an over- 
sight on my part. That was the first inkling I had of a 17% months’ 
procurement of initial spares instead of 1 year, and we thought that 
in most cases 1 year was too much. The reference to the additional 
5% months was also in the justification sheets, and even though we 
tried to go over the justification sheets before the witnesses came into 
the room to make their presentations, you can readily understand when 
we have a stack of justifications almost 30 inches high that we cannot 
read every possible word, or every possible figure. So there again, 
buried in a portion of a paragraph is the reference made to an extra 
5% months. 

When we talk about initial spares, you just glibly say that you 
procure for the first year. : 

General Asensio. We procure for the first year’s operation, sir; 
that is correct. 
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STOCK LEVELS 


Mr. Scrivner. Where does your extra 5% months come in? 

General Asensio. The point is you are confronted with either pro- 
curing for your first year and almost immediately starting your pro- 
curement out of consumption, 411, to take care of stock level and lead 
time, or else you must provide for one or the other, or both, at the 
time of procurement of initial spares. What we have done is to 
procure for 1 year’s initial spares and 5% months stock level, which is 
obviously necessary. You cannot operate without a stock level. 

I wish to assure you, Mr. Chairman, that as far as the Air Force is 
concerned, we have no intent of hiding this particular item. We cer- 
tainly wish to incorporate it in our presentation. 

Mr. Scrivner. I did not mean to imply that, but as close as you 
men live with these subjects, sometimes you know something that 
you assume perhaps we know. Perhaps it has been mentioned. 

The first time that I found the 2 references to the extra 5% months 
was when I| went to the transcript and then referred back to the justifi- 
cations to see whether it had been mentioned there or not. It may 
have been mentioned someplace else in passing, but those are the 
only 2 places where I found the extra 5% months mentioned. 

General Asensio. I am sorry that particular point was not made of 
it, but I think it is quite obvious that there would be those who hold 
that not only should we provide for the necessary stock levels, but 
also the lead time. What this means is that actually, because of lead 
time, we must place our follow-on orders out of project 411 at an earlier 
time. 

Mr. Scrivner. That is right. 

General AsEensio. Earlier than we otherwise would. That is a 
question of scheduling. 

' Mr. Scrivner. Whatever it is, it shows—referring back to the 
figures relating to spares, both initial and maintenance and operation— 
the building up of a terrificly large backlog of spares. 

;. We have pointed out in previous hearings—I think last year—that 
as you procure 100 planes you also provide equivalent planes in spares 
to build another 47. In other words, almost half as much goes for 
spares as goes for the planes themselves, and as we have gone around 
these various depots we have seen a supply of spares on hand. Many 
of them have not had any movement for a long, long time. We want 
you to have enough spares, but we certainly do not want to be in the 
position of putting in a large investment into a lot of dead stock. 
» General Asensio. The Air Force shares that position, sir, and is 
endeavoring to obtain more detailed information so that we can elimi- 
nate any excess whatsoever in the spares’ area. 


Apiuity To AVAILABLE FUNDS 


Mr. Hruska. I am just wondering about this matter of $1,800 
million which is not obligated but for which valid requirements exist. 
You say, General, there are negotiations in progress, and of course 
they have bogged down by reason of the stringent procurement policies 
which have now been applied. 

What is the likelihood of this having gone to such a degree, and so 
much time having passed, that you are going to find yourselves in 
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that same position a year from now with reference to the moneys 
you have asked for by way of new obligational authority? 

With so much delay in the obligation of that $1,800 million having 
already occurred, would not that necessarily shove forward the time 
for obligating and actually putting to work the new obligational 
authority you are asking for within the next fiscal year? 

General Asensto. We have every expectation, sir, that in the 
coming fiscal year there will be a capability of full obligation, with 
the exception of those funds reserved Zor specific purposes such as 
engineering changes and first destination transportation, 

Mr. Hruska. Full obligation and full performance under those 
obligations—how can you do the equivalent of a year and a half 
within a year? ‘That is about what it amounts to, is it not, in terms 
of performance and production? 

General Asensio. It would seem so offhand. However, we have 
performed the major volume of our procurement in prior years and 
we should be able to handle this carryover along with the 1955 pro- 
gram without upsetting our procedures. Certainly, if we could at 
this time visualize that the very fact of a carryover in 1954 would 
cause one in 1955, we would make provision for it, but that is not 
the case, sir. 

WHEN FUNDS ARE OBLIGATED 


Mr. Hruska. I am anticipating the questions that may be directed 
to us on the floor of the House when this comes up for debate, if 
anyone picks this item, because I recall last year we had _ these 
inquiries raised—what is an obligation; what do you consider an 


obligation? 

For all ostensible purposes you consider this an obligation, and 
then we get into the question of whether a letter contract is an obliga- 
tion, aan so forth. There are all the other loose interpretations of 
the word “obligation.”’ You see, you are going to run into this same 
thing, it is my apprehension, if someone should pick this item up. 
They will say, ‘““Look, what do you consider obligations?”’ 

General Asensto. We consider obligations only those firm con- 
tracts representing legal requirements which the United States Gov- 
ernment must be prepared to meet. 

Mr. Hruska. Yet, for all ostensible purposes, you are treating 
this as an obligation. 

General Asensio. Prospective obligation. 

Mr. Hruska. You label it ‘‘prospective’”’ obligation, but you are 
treating it as an actual obligation for budget purposes, are you not? 

General Asrensro. No, sir. Obligations can be actual only after 
binding actions have taken place. These are prospective future obli- 
gations. 

Our obligations in the fiscal year 1953 in the aircraft and related 
procurement area were about $9,300,000,000. Consequently, we fully 
expect to be able to handle about $6,300,000,000 of obligations in the 
same area in the fiscal vear 1955. We have had a period of very 
critical examination which has caused some slowing up in fiscal year 
1954. 

Now, as to the actual mechanics of recording obligations, we will 
have letter contracts in order to proceed most expeditiously. Our 
objective will be to make these into definite contracts just as soon as 
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practicable thereafter. Recorded as obligations will be that sum 
within which the contractor has authority to proceed under the letter 
contract. You see, in a letter contract, we usually indicate that a 
total procurement of so many items is anticipated and then give a 
monetary authority which represents what would be required for the 
full value of the items under a definitized contract. 

We have eliminated any recording of call contracts on the basis of 
the anticipated total call for the items. Only as a specific call is 
made for certain items in prescribed numbers, which gives us a total 
dollar value, do we record the obligation. 

Mr. Hruska. Is that what you find in column 8, the recorded 
obligations? 

Generai Asensio. That is correct, sir. 


AIRCRAFT AND RELATED PROCUREMENT 


Mr. Scrivner. After going through all the itemized information 
we have before us, and coming to page 3 of your first sheets, we come 
down to your current picture in “Aircraft and related procurement.” 

You show that there will be carried forward into the fiseal year 1955 
for obligation $3,691,300,000. This request before us now is for an 
additional $2,760 million in new funds which will give you a total 
available for obligating in the fiscal year 1955 of $6,531,500,000. 
That includes a small item of reimbursement of $80,200,000. 

You anticipate that there will be obligated $6,319,500,000, and that 
there will be unobligated at the end of the fiseal year 1955, which is 
June 30, 1955, $212 million. That is for aircraft and related procure- 
ment. 

General Asensto. Yes. The $212 million is the engineering change 
and first destination transportation money of which we have spoken 
heretofore as being applicable for use during the course of the contract, 
or upon its completion. It is required that we have in hand for use 
during subsequent years, although its application is definitely against 
the 1955 program. 


Masor ProcureEMENT Oruer THAN AIRCRAFT 


Mr. Scrivner. As we come down to “Major procurement other 
than aircraft,’ it shows a carryover of unobligated funds from 1954 
and previous years of $282,200,000. This year’s request is for $735 
million with $73,700,000 of reimbursements, which makes available 
for obligation during the fiscal year 1955 $1,090,900,000. 

Your figures show that you anticipate that you will obligate during 
the fiscal year 1955, $1,066 million, leaving. unobligated as of the end 
of the fiscal year 1955, the sum of $24,900,000. 

Now, is the explanation that you gave us relating to the $212 million 
exactly the same for the $24,900,000? 

General Asensio. It is exactly the same, sir. 
Mr. Scrivner. Namely, first destination transportation? 
General Asensto. There would be no engineering changes in that. 
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MAINTENANCE AND OPERATION 


Mr. Scrivner. We come now to the appropriation for maintenance 
and operation. These are l-year funds and there is no carryover. 
Your request for the fiscal year 1955 is for $3,655 million with $123,- 
700,000 reimbursement, giving a total available for obligation during 
the fiscal year 1955 of $3,778,700,000. 

You show that you anticipate obligating the entire amount. 

General Asensio. We do, sir. That is the only basis on which we 
could possibly justify our request. We do, however, intend to apply 
it with judgment and to investigate every channel which affords a 
possibility of indicating a savings in the fiscal year 1955, although at 
0m juncture we can have no measure of degree as to any specific 

ope. 

Miuitary PersoNNEL 


Mr. Scrivner. The next major request is ‘Military personnel” for 
which you are asking $3,400 million with $122,300,000 of reimburse- 
ment, making a total available of $3,522,300,000, all of which it is 
anticipated will be obligated during the year? 

General Asensio. That is correct, sir. 


ResEARCH AND DEVELOPMENT 


Mr. Scrivner. ‘Research and development” shows a carryover of 
$85,100,000, in addition to which you are asking for new funds in 
the sume of $431 million with a $100,000 reimbursement, making 
available a total of $516,200,000. You show that you expect to 
obligate the entire sum. 

General Asensto. Yes, we do. 

Mr. Scrivner. The question would naturally arise with a carryover 
of $85 million in the fiseal year 1954 why should we not anticipate a 
carryover of some amount in 1955, or the obligation of a smaller 
amount somewhat comparable to the obligations for the fiscal year 
1954? 

General Aspensto. Because we examined the ‘Research and de- 
velopment” appropriation in considerable detail during the latter part 
of the fiscal year 1953 and the first part of the fiscal year 1954, and 
indeed operated under a specific restriction on proceeding, with the 
certain knowledge that only a portion of the program would be re- 
leased to us and that the remainder would be reserved pending 
demonstration of requirements. The demonstration of requirements 
has been made, but we have proceeded so far in point of time that we 
cannot, as we now see it, attain the point by June 30, 1954, where we 
can have recorded as specific obligations all funds currently on hand. 
That same situation does not apply to the fiscal year 1955, since an 
examination of comparable degree has taken place already. 


RESERVE PERSONNEL REQUIREMENTS 


Mr. Scrivner. The next item is $28 million for reserve personnel 
requirements. There is no carryover, of course, and you anticipate 
the entire $28 million will be obligated. 

General Asensio. Yes. 
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Air NATIONAL GUARD 


Mr. Scrivner. The next item is the ‘Air National Guard (ANG),”’ 
$160 million, all of which you anticipate will be obligated, and then 
there are certain contingencies for which the request is $31 million, 
which you anticipate w ill be obligated? 

General Asansto. Yes. 


RECAPITULATION OF ENTIRE ProGram 


Mr. Scrivner. Recapitulating the entire program, vou show that 
you anticipate a carrvover of unobligated funds from previous years 
of $4,377,600,000. There is a request for $11,200 million, with $400 
million total reimbursements, giving you in final figures available for 
obligations during the coming fiseal year $15,977,600. 

You anticipate that vou will obligate $15,740,700,000, leaving un- 
obligated an amount of $236,900,000, which is to be unobligated be- 
cause it relates primarily to engineering changes and first destination 
transportation, all of which normally is obligated in succeeding vears. 

General Asensro. That is correct. 


Costs oF THE KorEAN Wark 


Mr. Scrivner. Some place in the picture last vear we were told 
that funds were included for Korea. The shooting war has stopped. 
It will be anticipated all the funds requested have not been needed, 
What is the picture as to the Korean funds requested last year? How 
much did you ask for and how much was used, how much remains 
unused, and what happens to it? 

General AseNnsio. Last year we did not isolate all costs that were 
allied to the Korean operation, since it was the policy to replace air- 
craft losses with modern equipment and to take account of that in the 
ensuing year’s program. ‘This, too, was applicable in general to any 
major equipment items. 

We know that there has been a lesser loss of equipment by virtue 
of the lack of enemy action. We know that there has been a con- 
siderable reduction in the expenditure of ammunition, but again, in 
the ammunition areas, because of the fact that we were using quanti- 
ties of World War IT stocks, we have not reached the point where we 
were seeking procurement replacement. We had requirements only 
associated with those new types of aircraft which were engaged in the 
operation. 

We did isolate and so indicate, I believe, the requirement for flying 
hours in Korea over and above the flying hours that were anticipated 
as a normal — requirement for those units on duty in Korea. 

Mr. Scrivner. That would be reflected largely in maintenance and 
operation? 

General Asensio. Yes, it would. 

Mr. Scrivner. So we would anticipate quite an adjustment in that 
since the cessation of shooting? 
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NO REDUCTION IN FLYING HOURS 


General AsEensio, The experience in 1954 has been a surprise to us 
in that the requirements for patrolling and continued activity in 
Korea have established the fact that there is no dimunition in the 
requirements for flying hours by virtue of the cessation of hostilities. 
We had anticipated there would be a considerable lessening of activity 
which has not in fact developed. The total number of hours is, of 
course, incorporated in the Air Force’s totals and is not specifically 
isolated. 

Mr. Scrivner. In answer to the question, so far you have not told 
us how much was included last year for Korea; you have not told us 
how much was used, and you have not told us how much was not used. 

General Asensto. I believe the number of hours that we indicated 
last year, flying hours, as our estimate, was in the neighborhood of 
375,000. 

Mr. Scrivner. At a cost of what—roughly $150 an hour? 

General Asensto. It would depend upon the specific types of 
aircraft involved. 

Mr. Scrivner. Is not $150 an hour a good rule of thumb for a 
rapid calculation? 

General Asensio. That is a good average figure; yes. 

Mr. Scrivner. That would be around $56 million? 

General Asensto. Yes. 

Mr. Scrivner. There is no other place where you can isolate 
Korean funds? 

General Asensto. No, sir. 

Mr. Scrivner. There is no way to tell us what was used and what 
was not? 

General AsEnsio. No, sir. 

We, at the outset of the Korean war, deliberated as to the necessity 
for keeping a strict accounting, item by item, and our estimates in- 
dicated that it would cost so much for an accounting of that nature 
that it would not be worthwhile under the circumstances. 

Mr. Scrivner. It would be rather difficult to isolate in anyway 
the many items. 

UNEXPENDED BALANCES 


Mr. Scrivner. This morning we were talking about obligations. 
We now have before us three large sheets filled with detailed informa- 
tion relative to expenditures. These figures start with the unliqui- 
dated obligations as of July 1, 1952, and go on through 1953 and take 
us up through the actual expenditures as of March 1 and estimated 
expenditures as of June 30 of this year. 

We should have, General Asensio, the figures which will show us 
what the unexpended balances will be as of July 1, 1955. 
wa Asrnsio. We have a carryover into fiscal year 1954 of $28 

ion. 

eer Scrivner. That is unexpended, whether obligated or unobli- 

ated? 
General AsEensio. That is right; $28,067.8 million. 
Mr. Scrivner. Now, in new authorization you have how much? 
General AsENsIo. $11, 416.9 million, 
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Mr. Scrivner. That is what you had at the beginning of fiscal 
year 1954? 

General AsEns10. That is right, sir; $39,484.7 million. 

Mr. Scrivner. Which is the amount unspent, whether obligated 
or not, when you started fiscal year 1954, as of July 1 of last year? 

General Asensio. Yes, sir. The total available for expenditure 
during fiscal year 1954. 


1954 EXPENDITURES 


Mr. Scrivner. You have spent during fiscal year 1954, up to March 
1, how much? 

General Asensio. To March 1 our total expenditures are $10,327.2 
million. 

Mr. Scrivner. That gave you how much as of March 1? 

General Asensio. $29,157.5 million. 

Mr. Scrivner. You anticipate during the remainder of the year, 
between now and June 30, you will spend how much? 

General Asrnsio, $5,272.8 million. 

Mr. Scrivner. Which will leave, according to my figures, on hand 
unexpended, whether obligated or not, $23,884.7 million. Do my 
figures and yours jibe on that? 


LAPSES 


General Asensio. But there must be taken into consideration one 
additional figure of funds which will lapse for expenditure purposes, 
of $256.3 

Mr. Scrivner. By “lapse”? you mean they will revert to the 
Treasury? 

General Asensio. They will revert to the Treasury. Some of 
those will not be presented as expenditures under Air Force totals, 
but may be expended after proper processing of certified claims. 

Mr. Scrivner. In other words, while it does go back into the 
Treasury and will be reflected in additional dollars there, there always 
remain a few tag ends of claims on contracts or something which 
during this period of time, when you are permitted to expend the 
money, have not yet been proved. So whoever holds these claims 
continues to press these claims against the Government. There may 
be some of them which will have to be paid later on. 

General Asgensio. Yes, sir. As a matter of fact, we estimate that 
the total amount involved will be only some $80.6 million which will 
fall in that category. The rest will represent a true savings to the 
Treasury. 

That leaves a net unexpended balance—really net and gross—as of 
June 30, 1954 of $23,628.4 million. 


Fiscat YEAR 1955 ReQueEsts 


Mr. Scrivner. You are now requesting new funds in what sum? 

General Asrnsto. $11,206 million. Actually, we have requested 
in direct appropriations $11.2 billion. The $6 million represents 
funds for preparation for sale and salvage of military property which 
is covered under other than the direct appropriations. The $6 million 
is an indefinite appropriation, sir. 
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Mr. Scrivner. Beginning July 1, 1954, there will be available, 
although they will not be expended during fiscal year 1955, $34,834 
million? 

General Asensto. That is correct, sir. 

Mr. Scrivner. As a matter of fact, the actual expenditure of that 
$34 billion will extend over a period of some 3% or 4 or possibly 5 
years, as you get deliveries upon your various contracts for pro- 
curement? 

General Asensro. That is correct, sir. Our heaviest expenditures 
will occur in the first and second years. That is the year of operation 
and the following year. Thereafter they taper off, but there is always 
some residual amount out in the fifth and even further years. 


Reason For LarGe UNEXPENDED BALANCE 


Mr. Scrivner. The reason some of these questions are being asked 
and some of these figures being prepared is to answer many questions 
that have been raised and comments that have been made about what 
has been referred to as unexpended funds. It does seem when a 
person who is not working with it looks at it, as a figure of $34,834 
million which will be available for expenditure during 1955, that it 
is far out of line. But those of us who have worked with these funds 
year in and year out realize that we must have, to carry on in an orderly 
way, a rather large backlog of unexpended moneys, because the Air 
Force, in order to make contracts for the procurement of planes or 
the procurement of many other major items that we need, ammunition 
and all the rest of it, must have in the way of appropriations the entire 
amount. In other words, if you are going to enter into a contract for 
500 planes of X type at a cost of $2 million per plane, that is $1 billion. 
So you must have the authority of $1 billion to carry that out. 

Now, if the contract is finally signed on July 1, 1954, during that 
first year there would probably be few, if any, planes delivered for 
which the Air Force will have to pay. But in the second year of pro- 
duction, more of these 500 planes come out and are delivered to the 
Air Force, which means there will be more of this $1 billion actually 
expended. The same thing is true in the third year. 

Then, having reached the peak of production, you start to run out 
toward the end of the contract and the actual spending of the money 
under that contract tends to taper off. 

General Asenstio. That is correct, sir. During the first year there 
are progress payments because there is no aircraft manufacturer which 
has capability of obtaining credit to the extent that would carry 
through on a contract of this nature; or if they have that capability, 
it would mean that the Government was in effect paying interest 
which it did not have to pay, since this basically represents obligational 
authority and not expenditure. 

Under the circumstances, the payments initially will be relatively 
small and then grow as we receive deliveries. The tapering off of the 
contract depends on the issues which must be resolved and sometimes 
there is a very lengthy negotiation process before the contract is 
finally phased out. 

Mr. Scrivner. Off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 
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Mr. Scrivner. As we have thought of these long-term contracts 
is it not true, General Asensio, that normally we think, so far as ex- 
penditures are concerned, that for the first vear it runs about 5 per- 
cent, then it builds up to about 20 percent in the second year, some- 
where around 30 or 35 percent in the third vear, and then starts drop- 
ping down just a little until it finally tails clear on out? 

General Asensio. That is within the general order of magnitude, sir. 

Mr. Scrivner. At this point in the record I wish you would insert 
a table such as we had last vear, without taking the time to repeat it 
at this point, so that we can have it to discuss when we get on the 
floor this vear. 

(The information is as follows:) 

Ixxpenditures in the appropriation accounts involying major procurement 
items, such as aircraft, occur over a period of 5 years or more, whereas expenditures 
in the appropriation accounts primarily covering Operating expense, such as 
military pay and allowances, occur during a much shorter period. ‘To illustrate 
this point, there follow two tabulations which reflect expenditures against the 
“Aircraft and related procurement” appropriation account and the ‘Military 
personnel” appropriation account. 
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OBLIGATED AND UNOBLIGATED BALANCES 


Mr. Scrivner. Finally, so that there will be no misunderstanding 
of it, we have been talking about the actual expenditure or the pay- 
ment out of the Treasury for some service or product. 

The other phrase that we use so often in our appropriation bills 
and the discussion thereof has been the reference to obligated and 
unobligated balances. This morning we went over all these sheets 
and we were there talking about obligated funds. By “obligated” 
we mean that the Air Force has entered into a contract with a plane 
manufacturer, a parts manufacturer, an equipment manufacturer, or 
something, calling for him to make and deliver to the Air Force a 
certain number of items at a certain price, calling for a final figure of 
so much. When you have reached that point then you say that, 
“Of the funds we have heretofore appropriated that much is obligated.” 

General Asensto. That is correct, sir. 

Mr. Scrivner. So that of the moneys which you had available 
either from new funds last year or previous year’s funds the remainder 
would be what we refer to as unobligated funds, because as yet there 
are no contracts outstanding which are binding upon the Air Force? 

General Asensto. Yes, sir. 


LETTER OF INTENT 


Mr. Scrivner. That part I think should be clear. 
That statement having been made, is there any place among the 
figures which you have presented to us as being obligated funds any 


transaction such as a letter of intent included in your setting out of 
obligated funds? 

General Asensio. There are letters of intent incorporated in the 
totals. However, we have included as obligations not the total 
estimated amount that will eventually be included in the definitized 
contract following the replacement of the letter of intent by that 
contract, but the specific amount of authority which is granted to the 
manufacturer, which is in fact a real obligation. 

Mr. Scrivner. Of course, that answer then says in effect that some 
of these funds which have been described to us as obligated are not in 
fact obligated, if they are merely covered by a letter of intent, which 
is one of the objections we have had. 

General Asensio. Sir, the objection has been that in the past 
there has been recorded the total estimated value of the letter of 
intent in its ultimate contract as an obligation. 

Mr. Scrivner. That was one of the things we objected to, the fact 
that we did not feel it was right to designate as obligated any funds 
which were merely covered by letters of intent, because a letter of 
intent is not a complete contract. 

General Asensto. That is correct, sir. If I may explain what is 
incorporated in a letter of intent I think | can clarify this point. 

If we are saying, ‘‘We contemplate an order for 500 aircraft,” 
that is the intent part of the letter. Within that, in order to allow 
progress to be made on ordering of materials and payment for such 
labor as is involved in the early engineering phases we do say, ‘You 
are authorized to proceed on this contract within such-and-such 
specific amount, for such-and-such purposes.”’ 
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That lesser figure, which is only a portion of the total contract, is, 
in fact, a valid obligation. That is the only part which is represented 
in these figures that you have here. 

Mr. Scrivner. When you say “the only part’? what do you mean? 

General Asensio. The only part of the letters of intent here repre- 
sented in the obligations. 

Mr. Scrivner. That is the portion which you have asked the con- 
tractor to commit himself to procure? 

General Asrensto. That is correct, sir. Where we have given a 
specific dollar amount as an authority which may not be exceeded 
then we proceed to make a definite contract which requires negotiation, 
discussion, and a considerable number of pages of documentation. 
That usually takes 90 to 120 days. Our objective is to replace the 
letter of intent as rapidly as possible with a definite contract, in which 
case these obligations would be superseded and the new contract 
which is definite would be entered in toto. 

Mr. Scrivner. And would include that portion in the so-called 
letter of intent which had become a commitment against the Air 
Force for the corporation, for having gone ahead and procured certain 
materials. 

General Asensto. It would, sir. 

Mr. Scrivner. That explanation now brings it more in line with 
what the committee has always thought should be designated as 
obligations. The prime purpose of the letter of intent, as you have 
now explained it, is in order to expedite the production of whatever 
item it is you are there procuring. In other words, by doing this 
you are making it possible for the manufacturer to go ahead and 
procure raw materials, perhaps, or certain parts from a subcontractor. 
In other words, he gets a head start, so that he is undertaking the 
program actually ahead of the signing of the contract. 

General Asunstio. Yes, sir. That is its only purpose. 

Mr. Scrivner. So that when you do sign the contract he has a 
head start. I think that is about the only thing you can call it; he 
has a head start because he has already been able to procure these 
things he will need. 

General Asensto. And that head start is the only reason for this, 
sir. 

Mr. Hruska. Is there any other form for this preliminary binding, 
other than the letter of intent? 

Mr. Jackson. That is the only thing. 

(Nore.—For an additional statement clarifying this matter see 
p. 957.) 


INTERDEPARTMENTAB PURCHASE REQUESTS 


General Asgens1o. No, sir. We do have indicated here as tanta- 
mount to obligations, but we have not indicated them as obligations, 
the military interdepartmental purchase requests. 

Mr. Hruska. Apart from those, so far as the outside suppliers are 
concerned, when you compile this figure, there is nothing else? 


CALL CONTRACTS 


General Asensio. No, sir; we do not have anything else included in 
here. We did have some discussion in previous years relative to call 
contracts. In the past call contracts have been entered as obliga- 
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tions to the extent of the total anticipated call. Now we only enter 
such portions of the call contracts as are represented by specific num- 
bers of given items for a total which is a real obligation, 

Mr. Hruska. Is that sometimes referred to as the open-end con- 
tract? 

General AsENst1o. It is, sir. Only such part as is absolutely definite 
by reason of a firm order on the contractor is entered here in our obliga- 
tional figure. 

Mr. Scrivner. Have you any further questions, Mr. Hruska? 

Mr. Hruska. Does that cover them all; the call contract and the 
letter of intent? 

General AsEnsio. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Hruska. There is not any general more or less vague planning 
and programing you put in there just on general principles? In 
other words, it is an overt act or an accomplished act, either of a 
letter of intent or on this call contract, where vou consider the things 
that eventually for sure ripen into a contractual obligation? 

General Asensio. That is correct, sir. In every case we have 
included in these figures only those firm contractual obligations which 
are normally lesser included amounts within the overall limitations 
of either the letter of intent or the open-end or call contract. 


REQUIREMENTS OF CASH FROM TREASURY 


Mr. Cuarrman. I should like to mention one particular point. I 
believe that some confusion does exist in the minds of the uninitiated 
with respect to our position on expenditures due to the very termi- 


nology that is used in the processing of appropriations. The appro- 
priations are called “cash appropriations.’’ Under those circum- 
stances many are given to feel that once the appropriations are enacted 
the Treasury must make available the greenbacks to meet the com- 
mitments. However, as the committee recognizes, in point of actual 
fact a cash appropriation represents the obligational authority plus 
a notice to the Treasury that it must be prepared to meet the expend- 
itures arising out of those obligations when they become due. Con- 
sequently, the financing arrangements must be made by the Treasury 
to make that possible. 

Mr. Scrtvner. In meeting that, of course, they undertake to do 
what we have requested you to do. In other words, they predict to a 
great degree when the actual call for cash will come. 

General Precisely, sir. 

Mr. Scrivner. In other words, when we get the table which will 
appear ahead of this, comparable to that of last vear, we will have the 
picture of the appropriations and expenditures as they have taken 
place during the years, which shows this graph we mentioned; about 
5 percent the first year and then on up. That, however, is not true 
as it relates to other types of expenditures you are called upon to 
make. In other words, that gradual graph of building up and dropping 
down does not relate, for instance, to personnel. 

General AsEensto. No, sir; because we have to keep current in their 
payment. 

Mr. Scrivner. You keep current on that. Of course, the minute 
the Ist of July comes and the bill we are now working on becomes 
effective the Treasury will know that it will be called upon to meet 
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during the current fiscal year $3 billion worth of pay for the Air 
Force. 

General AsEeNnsro. That is correct, sir. 

Mr. Scrivner. The same thing is true with regard to some of the 
other items. That gives you a difference between the different types 
of appropriations and obligations the Treasury has to anticipate. 

General Asensio. Yes. 


TERMINOLOGY 


Mr. Manon. Would it be too painful to you to carefully read your 
testimony and undertake to make it quite clear—if there is any doubt 
about the clarity of your statements—just what you have said in 
response to the many questions that have been asked you today 
about these highly technical fiscal matters? 

General Asensto. I will be glad to do so. I realize for one who 
lives so close to this activity, which has a technical langugage all its 
own, I sometimes have difficulty in making myself understood. 

Mr. Manon. I would not say that, but this subject about which 
vou have been talking today is little understood in the Congress. 
While we are more familiar with it than many members by reason 
of our special work, I think the chairman is to be commended for 
trying to develop for the committee, for the record and the Congress 
some of these things that he has interrogated you about today. 

I do not have a lot of questions to ask. 

I do want to find on a couple of pages approximately what the 
fiscal picture is for the Air Force. I presume that it can be found in 
the early part of the hearings, or some place in the hearings today. 

General Asensio. Mr. Scrivner has requested certain tables which 
I am sure will fill that need. 

Mr. Manon. I think it well these facts be developed. It seems to 
me that you are in a better position to develop them this year than 
at any time since the beginning of the Korean war. You have been 
in this period of buildup and expansion for a sufficiently long period of 
time, and have had sufficient experience with this enlarged program 
that you ought to be able to prepare and present information to us 
that you could not present with equal confidence in previous years. 

General Aspnsio. We feel that we are making headway and that 
the passage of time affords us an opportunity for self-examination, 
and also for learning how to express ourselves more clearly. 

Mr. Manon. I have, of course, worked in this field for years. 
During the greater part of the hearings I have yielded all my time 
more or less to the chairman for the development of the testimony. 
I think that he has done a good job. I think the Air Force has done 
a good job in supplying the committee with information and has 
cooperated generally with the committee. 

General Asensto. Thank you, sir. That is our purpose. 


Per Diem ALLOWANCES 


Mr. Scrivner. | have a few questions. 

If we go through these items and ask for information, the reason we 
do so is because we do not find all the information available in the 
presentation. 
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My attention has been called to the fact that there is at least a 
belief from some of the figures that there is given an additional $20 
per diem allowance for officers going overseas and $10 per diem allow- 
ance upon returning. That apparently would be in addition to the 
regular allowance for subsistence and quarters. Is there any founda- 
tion for that belief? 

General Asenstio. I have not heard of that, sir. I believe there is 
none. General Bogart has just returned from overseas, and I think 
that he could answer as to whether he was eligible for any such addi- 
tional per diem or not. 

Mr. Scrivner. Of course, General Bogart is here. These reports 
come to us. Quite frankly, I have not had the time to go into the 
picture fully to determine whether that allowance is or is not made. 

Some place within your fiscal office you should have the information 
available. 

The statement has also been made that there is an added $18 per 
diem for the enlisted personnel. 

General Asensro. [ do not know of either of those, and I shall 
certainly investigate and report to the committee. 

(The information requested is as follows:) 


Officers normally are entitled to per diem allowances during part of the time 
when they are traveling to and from overseas. Rates and circumstances under 
which entitlement exists, are prescribed in the joint travel regulations. Officers 
with dependents continue to receive their basic allowance for quarters while 
traveling to and from overseas; however, officers without dependents do not. 
All officers continue to receive their basic allowance for subsistence. Per diem 
payments are in addition to normal allowances and are made to cover excess costs 
incurred when the officer is in a travel status. 

Officers do not receive an extra allowance of $20 per day when traveling to 
overseas or $10 per day when traveling from overseas. The Air Force, in budget 
computations, uses a $20 factor on officer movements to overseas and a $10 factor 
on officer movements from overseas as averages to cover all payments for per 
diem allowances on each overseas trip. They are not per day rates but, rather, 
budget factors to cover all payments on any one movement. Following are two 
examples showing the total amount of per diem allowances to which an officer 
would be entitled on a particular overseas movement: 


Officer traveling to USAFE by air 
Payment 
. Travel from United States station to overseas processing squadron 
adjacent to port: no per diem; officer paid mileage at $0.06 per mile.. None 
. Delay at overseas processing squadron: 3 days at $1.65 
3. Travel from aerial port of embarkation to overseas aerial port of de- 
barkation: 2 days at 18. 00 
. Travel from aerial port of debark 


31.95 
Officer traveling to USAFE by MSTS 
Payment 


. Travel from United States base to overseas processing squadron: No per 
diem; officer paid mileage, at $0.06 per mile None 
. Delay at overseas processing squadron: 3 days at $1.65 


The average total amount of per diem allowances paid to officers returning 
from overseas is lower than for those traveling to overseas because normally there 
is less delay at overseas processing squadrons on return movements. Also, 
fewer Officers travel by air when returning from overseas. 


1 
2 
3. Travel from overseas port of debarkation to final overseas destination: 
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Airmen normally travel to and from overseas processing stations in the zone of 
interior by means of transportation requests issued by Air Force transportation 
offices. The cost of the transportation request averages $0.05 per mile. How- 
ever, when traveling by this method, the airman is entitled to a per diem allowance 
of $9 per day as prescribed by the joint travel regulations. Average elapsed 
travel time per movement is 2 days which results in an average total cost of $18 
per movement of an airman to or from overseas processing stations, 


Use or CiviniAN PERSONNEL FOR Minitary PERSONNEL 


Mr. Scrivner. We have discussed several times the use of civilian 
personnel for military personnel, and the statement has been made 
that there are many places where military personnel could be replaced 
by civilian personnel except for the fact that there has been a ceiling 
placed upon the number of civilian personnel. How widespread is 
that situation? Are there many places where the Air Force feels 
savings could be made by replacing military personnel with civilians 
if it were not for the limitation of the ceiling? 

General Asensto. I think if the program of the Air Force were 
examined as a whole it would be found that the ceiling was a block 
to full implementation of the program of replacement on that basis. 
You see, we have a Native Son program for overseas. 

Mr. Scrivner. I was overseas and I encouraged them to go ahead 
with it because I felt that it had terrific potentials for savings in it. 

General Asensio. We have not extended that to the United States. 

Mr. Serrvner. Because of the ceiling? 

General Asensio. I am not prepared to say that is the only diffi- 
culty. 

There is also the necessity for full evaluation as to what must be on 
hand to supply rotational requirements as well as a recognition of the 
fact that we cannot go all the way because our business is to prepare 
for war, which we hope will not come. We must be able to meet our 
D-Day requirements, and we cannot take civilians overseas as we can 
the military. 

Mr. Scrivner. We understand that. 

General Asensro. Under the circumstances, however, there is a 
possibility of adjustment within the Departme nt of Defense ceiling. 
I am not familiar with how far that can go, but it is entirely con- 
ceivable beyond an internal adjustment to the Department of Defense 
there would be some requirement inasmuch as we could not satisfy 
all our requirements with ungraded personnel. 

Mr. Scrivner. Now, the reverse side of that coin has come to our 
attention, and that is the fact that there has been a tende ‘ncy on the 
part of the military, and this is not confined to the Air Force, that 
when they have run up against a civilian manpower ceiling, they have 
moved in military upon which there is no ceiling as we think of a ceil- 
ing upon civilians. There is a limitation by reason of the funds, of 
course. The feeling prevails—it does not make much difference. If 
you put more military in, it does not cost anything anyway. We 
already have them. 

What, if anything, has been done, or is proposed to be done, by the 
Air Force—and that is all we are talking about now—to include into 
the management program the number of, and the cost of, military 
personnel as well as civilian personnel? Do you see what I mean? 
For instance, we will say here is an office. Let us say that it has 5 
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military and 5 civilians. Something comes along and they cannot go 
over 5 civilians, so they bring in 3 more military. 

General Asensto. The Air Force is examining into the accounting 
systems which would allow the evaluation of the various functions 
performed with the costing of military as well as civilians. 

Mr. Scrivner, Under the revamping of your management pro- 
gram? 

General Asensto. Yes. How far we can carry that, of course, de- 
pends upon the final evaluation. The examination is now underway. 


CoMMISSARY-STORES PERSONNEL 


Mr. Scrivner. In some of the figures that have been prepared for 
us in connection with the discussion which has been had previously 
this year, but more extensively last year, relative to commissary stores, 
some very interesting figures have been ‘developed, all of which I have 
not personally chee ked, but I have reason to believe that they are 
fairly accurate. Those figures show that the Army in operating its 
commissaries employs 74 military and 286 civilians. 

The Air Force, which is not quite as large in numbers as the Army, 
in operating its commissaries, utilizes 438 military and 314 civilians. 
In other words, the ratio of ‘military to civilians in commissaries is 
better in the Army than in the Air Force, but when you stop to get 
the total number, and when we compare the size of the Air Force to 
that of the Army, it does not look so good. 

General Asensio. I do not know offhand any reason for the figures 
that you have given me, but I shall certainly arrange that the com- 
mittee be informed as to the situation. 

Mr. Scrivner. To be perfectly frank and complete, it does show 
that the Navy in operating their stores that correspond to commis- 
saries uses 719 military and no civilians. This is not the Navy Sub- 
committee so they have some work to do there, not us. 

The Marine Corps is a small unit in number and relies primarily 
upon Navy service, and they show 17 military and 24 civilians. 

Now, one of the reasons that I raised the point is because it does 
not seem as though we are getting our dollars worth when we train 
military personnel, which in the Air Force particularly costs so much, 
and then we put ‘them in commissaries, where they correspond to 
clerks and cashiers, in civilian stores. It would seem that civilians, 
who in the first place would not have to be given the expensive mili- 
tary training, could step in and do that job just as well in a commis- 
sary store as they could in a civilian store. 

ieneral AsENnsio. Offhand, I know of no reason why there should 
be a disproportionate use of military by the Air Force as contrasted 
with the Army. 

Mr. Scrivner. This is another place, it seems to me, we would be 
able to have just that much more of a fighting edge with the same 
number of military personnel. 

General AsEensio. It would certainly appear so. 

Mr. Scrivner. By removing them from these purely civilian 
pursuits in operating these stores and replacing them with civilians. 

General AsEensto. It looks like a worthwhile project. 

Mr. Scrivner. The other phase would be the inquiry as to why 
the Air Force would need that many more, anyway, than the Army. 

General AsEensto. A report will be prepared ‘for the committee. 
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20-MILLIMETER GUN 


Mr. Scrivner. I am now going to bring up a subject that does not 
relate to funds, but we would like to have a report for the committee. 

The Air Force is now developing the use of a 20-millimeter gun, the 
Air Force gun being designated as the T-1-60. The Navy also has a 
20-millimeter gun that they call the MK-12. Both of them are 
20-millimeter guns, but apparently they are different and use different 
ammunition. It would seem as though a 20-millimeter gun which 
is good enough to do the job for the Air Force ought to do an equally 
good job for the Navy, or, on the other hand, a gun that is good enough 
to do a job for the ‘Navy air ought to be ood enough for the Air 
Force. If they did not shoot different types “of ammunition then you 
would not have to manufacture so many different types of ammuni- 
tion. That is not within your immediate province, but I trust you 
will call it to the attention of the Weapons Systems Evaluation Board. 

General Asensto. We will give a full explanation of the situation in 
the record, together with the designation of the Coordinating 
Committee. 

(The information requested is as follows:) 


The reason that the Navy does not use the Air Force standard 20-millimeter, 
M39 (T160) gun is as follows: 

(a) Safety features —The present Air Force 139 guns be ing produced do not 
incorporate certain safety features deemed essential by the Navy Department for 
aircraft carrier operations. One of these features is that the pilot must be able 
to land without a round in the barrel chamber. However, action has recently 
been taken by the Air Force to incorporate in future production models of the 
M39 gun, the safety features a d by the Navy. 

(b) Weight limitations —The N avy has indicated that the weight factor is of 
extreme importance to their lighter type aircraft as compared to the Air Force 
heavier bomber type aircraft. The mark 12 gun weighs approximately 101 
pounds as compared to the 1139 gun weighing Lorre ately 162 pounds. 

The reason the Air Force does not use the Navy 20-millimeter mark 12 gun is 
as follows 

The present-day high-speed jet aircraft have a much shorter time on target 
than the World War II type aircraft, and therefore require improved guns with a 
higher rate of fire resulting in better kill probabilities. The 139 gun has a rate 
of = approximately 50 to 70 percent greater than the mark 12 gun. Although 
the M39 gun is physically slightly larger than the mark 12 gun, most Air Force 
aircraft can carry as many M39 guns as mark 12 guns. The mark 12 gun is 
based on a World War II gun mechanism and offers no potential improvement 
over present development. The M39 gun utilizes a more efficient mechanism 
capable of much higher performance than aren’, production models. The two 
guns use different size cartridge cases; the Navy’s cartridge is larger than Air 
Force cartridges and the 2 type 20 millimeter cartridges are not interchangeable 
in the M39 and mark 12 guns. Production quantities of both M39 guns and 20- 
millimeter (60/20) new type cartridges are being delivered to the Air Force and 
M39 guns are currently being installed in many of the new production aircraft, 

The basic differences between the two type guns are as follows: 

(a) The M39 gun is a self-actuating gas-operated-type mechanism, whereas 
the mark 12 gun requires a pneumatic system and the feeder mechanism is actuated 
by means of compressed air. 

(b) The M39 gun weighs approximately 162 pounds, compared to 101 pounds 
for the mark 12 gun. 

(c) The M39 gun has a 5-chamber revolver mechanism whereas mark 12 gun 
incorporates a reciprocating bolt. 

(d) The mounting points, space installation, position of feeder and ejection 
of links and cartridge cases are different because the two guns are of entirely 
different designs. 

(e) The links and cartridges used in each gun are different in size and weight 
and are not interchangeable in the M39 and mark 12 guns. 

(f) The M39 gun has a rate of fire approximately 70 percent greater than the 
mark 12 gun and has the potentiality of being increased considerably. 
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(g) The M89 gun with feeder mechanism costs approximately $1,850 whereas 
the mark 12 gun with feeder mechanism costs approximately $2,400. Neither 
price includes spare parts. 

The Office of the Assistant Secretary of Defense for Research and Develop ent 
through the Coordinating Committee on Ordnance and the Office of the Assistant 
Secretary of Defense for Application Engineering through the Committee on 
Ordnance coordinate all gun requirements between the Army, Navy, and Air 
Force. 

PROCUREMENT OF JEEPS 


Mr. Scrivner. Now, we did previously discuss the procurement of 
jeeps for the Air Force. I think that I mentioned we have been buying 
jeeps, jeeps, and jeeps, almost like we have been buying fork-lift 

trucks. 

I wish that you would have prepared for the record information 
which will show what your requirement is, what your assets ac tually 
are, how many of them are actually assigned out to the various com- 
mands and how many of them are in storage; in other words, what is 
the disposition of the entire lot and how many are we procuring this 
year. 

General Asensio. We will furnish that information. 

(The information requested is as follows:) 


The following tables indicate Air Force requirements and assets of jeeps 
(truck, utility, }y-ton 4.x 4, M-38-A-1) and assignment by command: 
Requireme nts: 
Bases 
Organizations 
Mobilization reserve materiel reserve 


Total 
Assets: 
In service____.- 
In storage, in base stocks 
On order, undelivered_ 


Less net inventory adjustment in accordance with 
SWAPPO agreement 


Net total assets 


Net requirement included in fiscal year 1955 budget 


1 For budget purposes, this was increased by 6,062 to 20,708 in order to show a comparable requirement to 
the current indicated inventory of 17,486 which is the Air Force inventory of jeeps prior to the implementa- 
tion of the SWAPT’O agreement. This agreement between the U.S. Army and U.S. Air Force involves the 
transfer of World War IL vehicles to the Army for the Air Force on a 3-for-1 basis, Under the terms of this 
agreement, the Air Force transferred 9,063 World War II jeeps to the Army for which the Air Force received 
3,031 new M-series jeeps thereby reducing the inventory of jeeps by a net of 6,062, 

? The assignment of the 11,037 jeeps in service by command is as follows: 

Air Defense Command 

Air Materiel Command. 

Air Research and Development Command. 

Air Training Command 

Air University 

Continental Air Command 

Strategic Air Command, Zone of Interior 

Tactical Air Command 

Alaskan Air Command... 

Air Forces in E urope 

Caribbean Air Command 

Far East Air Forces. ; 

Military Air Transport Service > 
Security service, overseas 


Total in service______- 


3 Of the total 4,604 jeeps in storage and in base stock, 3, 255 are for ‘mobiliz: ation r reserve materiel reserve 
requirements and 1 ,349 are in stock for new unit activations and replacement requirements to cover normal 
attrition of jeeps. 
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Mr. Scrivner. There is someplace some sort of program whereby 
the Air Force will take these old jeeps that cost quite a bit to keep 
up and deliver them to the Army. I think that the Army will give 
you | new one for every 3 old ones that are delivered. 

General Asensto. That is Project Swappo. 

Mr. Scrivner. Thaf) was not mentioned when we were talking 
about that procurement program. It has just now come to my atten- 
tion recently. That would seem to indicate that the figures I have 
that I do know whether we have the entire inventory or not. In 
other words, you are going to have to do some recalculating as to 
what goes out of the inventory and what comes back in. 

General Asensto. Yes. 

Mr. Jackson. I would like to say that the list shown in the justi- 
fications for that particular piece of equipment does reflect this 
Swappo inventory, but we will give you the additional inventory. 

Mr. Scrivner. Project Swappo was not called to our attention. 
If it was, 1 cannot recall it, and I think that I would recall it if it 
had been. 

While we studied the justifications in relation to the procurement 
program, you have a stack 30 inches high, and there are bound to be 
some details that we either did not see, or if we saw them, did not 
get the full import of them at the time that we studied them. 


ECONOMY IN AIR FORCE OPERATIONS 


Before we conclude our hearings, vou will recall that several times 
I have had occasion to point out, and I was glad to do it, that the 
Air Force have demonstrated in many instances their sincere and 
determined effort to improve efficiency and economy in their operation. 
Apparently, other people have also had occasion to observe Air Force 
operations, and particularly has the committee been interested in a 
series of articles by Charles A. Guy, editor and publisher of the Lub- 
bock, Tex., Morning Avalanche and Evening Journal. 

The committee has gone over these articles after they were brought 
to our attention by a fellow member, Mr. Mahon, and in view of the 
manner in which they are written and the interest which is manifest, 
and the importance of the subject covered, the committee feels it 
might be well to have the articles which reflect the views of an inde- 
pendent person, someone who is not connected with either the Air 
Force or the Congress, inserted in the record in the hope that the 
taxpayers, having read articles written by a fellow taxpayer, might 
see what this gentleman feels has been aecomplished by the Air Force. 

So, if there is no objection, we will insert these articles in the record 
at this point. 

(The articles referred to are as follows:) 


Teamwork Is Key TO PoWeER IN AIR 
[February 22, 1954] 


(NotTE to Reapers: This is the first of a series of five articles being released 
over the Nation, outlining improved utilization of manpower, dollar economies, 
and other recently adopted efficiencies within the United States Air Force. The 
editor of the Avalanche-Journal flew almost 9,000 miles—border to border and 
coast to coast—interviewing Air Force personnel of all ranks and grades to get 
the information from which the articles are written.) 
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By Chas. A. Guy, editor, Lubbock Avalanche-Journal 


Principal mission of the United States Air Force still is to be ready at a mo- 
ment’s notice to defend our shores against attack while simultaneously carrying 
the fight into the clouds over the lands of any enemy. But behind the men in 
American fighters and bombers are other officers, airmen, and civilian employees 
whose principal task is considered only slightly less important: That of building 
more airpower with fewer men and fewer dollars per wing. 

Wherever there are United States air installations these days, from the caverns 
of the Pentagon to the desert sweeps of Africa, men with comptometers, slide 
rules, pencils, and scratchpads are backing up their comrades who fly the planes 
and keep ’em flying. Commanding generals are just as proud of their ‘‘business- 
men’ as they are of their pilots, and those who support them, and well they may 
be. For a sustained economy drive of less than 2 years’ duration has made such 
an imprint upon congressional minds by its accomplishments, both large and 
small, that the new defense budget for the air arm has been increased to assure 
maximum strength in the quickest possible time. 


EFFORT IS AIR FORCE-WIDE 


From the relatively tiny Air Reserve training bases, where ‘‘weekend’’ pilots 
and airmen keep in step with progress against the day when war may come, to 
the largest of the command headquarters, the accent is on getting ‘‘a dollar’s 
worth of air strength for every dollar spent.’”?’ Everywhere, the voice of the effi- 
ciency squadrons is heard over the roar of the jet engines, at home and abroad. 

As short a time as the late spring of 1953, conditions pointed to an Air Force 
of no greater size than 110 wings at the conclusion of the current calendar year, 
Now, however, the dawn of 1955 will see that figure pushed up to 115—with 
90,000 fewer people on the Air Force payroll and at an expenditure of approxi- 
mately $5 billion less than was anticipated. 

Washington civilian authority in both political parties, and the military high 
command, have agreed that an air strength of from 140 to 143 wings is the smallest 
capable of defending American freedom and that of the rest of the world. Original 
plans were to reach the 140-143 wing goal by 1960, but already it can be seen 
that the job can be done long before that year dawns. The end of 1955, with no 
hostilities, will see an American air weapon of 120 wings—and again at great 
saving over original estimates in both money and manpower. 


THE IS SIMPLE 


How is it being done—this surprisingly accelerated job, at less money and 
with fewer people? 

It is being done by the greatest example of military and civilian teamwork 
since D-day, back in 1944. 

It is being done by application of the same sort of commonsense employed by 
the best operated of American business and industry: By rewarding ability and 
increasing know-how of individuals engaged in the effort all along the line. 

Many of the men in blue, and their civilian counterparts who also play lead- 
ing roles in the modern Air Force, have taken advanced college courses, or en- 
gaged in similar outside technical and scientific study to enable them to give 
Joe Taxpayer a better, longer, run for his money. For instance, one example 
among many comes out of the Air Materiel Command which procures the Air 
Force’s every need, from bolts and nuts to the largest jet engines; brooms, booms, 
tugs, and typewriter ribbons, 


GENERALS2GO"BACK TO SCHOOL 


Heading Air Materiel is a command pilot, one of many officers who went back 
to school in uniform to learn newer and better ways to do a tighter job. He is 
handsome, quiet, pipe-puffing Gen. Edwin W. Rawlings, former—and _ first— 
Comptroller General of the Air Force, who breezed through Harvard’s Graduate 
Business School with high honors. Now at Wright-Patterson Air Force Base, 
near Dayton, Ohio—the crossroads of the Air Foree— General Rawlings not only 
runs his command like a captain of industry, he also has surrounded himself with 
military and civilian staffs which share his knowledge and experience and, above 
all, boundless enthusiasm. 

By standardizing parts and equipment, cutting out waste in the handling of 
spare engines, adopting modern maintenance practices in keeping with today’s 
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improved aircraft and sharply conserving personnel, General Rawlings can prove 
actual savings in his command during the past 2 years of close to a quarter billion 
dollars. 

But as General Rawlings is quick to point out the Air Materiel Command is 
not alone in displaying a record for greatly improved efficiency in operation 
What is happening at Wright-Patterson is happening everywhere, in ratio to 
size and opportunity. Take Offutt Air Force Base, near Omaha, where fabled 
and fabulous Gen. Curtis E. LeMay runs the Strategie Air Command like the 
oldtime Infantry top-kick ran his outfit of hapless dogfaces. There the claim is 
made that “not only are we doing as good, or better, job as any command— we 
originated many of the most important efficiency moves.’’ Whether or not the 
claim wholly can be substantiated, Strategic, Air Defense, Continental Air, Air 
Training, Research and Development—and all the other 12 major commands 
within the Air Force have “gotton into the act,” adding good-natured intraservice 
rivalry to the game of ‘‘saving a buck.” 


[February 24, 1954] 
RESERVE PATTERN IMPROVED 
(By Chas. A. Guy, editor, Lubbock Avalanche-Journal) 


A small cluster of patched and oft-repainted buildings edges up alongside a 
runway in a rural section of south central Indiana to make up what might be 
called a “‘guinea pig for the Air Force Reserve training program.” 

The installation is Atterbury Air Force Base, rehabilitated from a wartime 
air training station marked down as “surplus” for enough of the immediate 
postwar period to permit the place almost completely to run down. 

But when the “glad, new postwar world’”’ ran smack into the cold war, some- 
body noticed that in all of Indiana there was not a single Air Force installation 
from which could be operated a training program to keep onetime combat pilots, 
air and ground crews, now turned civilians, on tap for hostilities should they 
come. So what was left of Atterbury Air Force Base that still could be used 
was pulled together, propped up, and a Reserve program begun. 

Things rocked along in a ho-hum way, as might have been expected, at Atter- 
bury. 

Facilities were few, or poor, or both. Leadership wasn’t much, if any, im- 
provement over facilities. Morale, among both full-time and part-time person- 
nel, was understandably low. Then Lt. Gen. Leon Johnson, boss of the Con- 
tinental Air Command at Mitchel Field, N. Y., who oversees the Reserve program, 
had an inspiration. If he could find the “right’’ man for Atterbury, that ‘“right”’ 
man, to paraphrase Gen. Nathan Bedford Forest, might show the way to ‘‘git 
the mostest from the leastest.”’ In Indiana, General Johnson had the “‘leastest,”’ 
so he searched for the men who looked like he might produce therefrom the 
““mostest.”’ 

Just a year ago now, a slender, soft-spoken young “‘bird colonel’? named 
Herbert O. Hamilton took command at Atterbury. A man who loved to fly, 
Colonel Hamilton had stayed in civilian life only briefly after World War I], 
then accepted a regular commission to return to duty. He accepted the assign- 
ment at Atterbury as a challenge out of which he might carve a reputation and 
today his reputation for unusual energy, intelligence, leadership, and efficient 
use of money and material is well along in the making. 


BUILDS FROM THE BOTTOM 


Colonel Hamilton, as the saying goes, “took a couple of old gum boots and a 
cooking apple and set to work to turn out an angel food cake.’”? On an annual 
budget of $2,500,000, he now has Atterbury’s remaining buildings—all of the 
5-year type when constructed more than 10 years ago—tight and shipshape. 
What is more important, he has civilian pilots and airmen by the hundreds coming 
on to train on weekends, and attending summer camps, from all over Indiana. 
His full-time personnel is tiny, as military figures go—around 500. But every 
man-jack on his station, from the two majors back from bombing runs in Korea 
to civilian mechanics on the flight line, is on the job. 
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To “mir JACKPOT’ YET 


In addition, Colonel Hamilton has more planes flying more hours on less costly 
maintenance than ever before, although he is far from satisfied with the overall 
picture as vet. “It'll take a while longer—maybe another year,” he says, ‘‘to 
hit the jackpot, but we will hit it.” 

A couple of thousand miles away at Mitchel AFB, General Johnson, who led 
the famous bombing raid on Ploesti, grins at Con-AC’s vice commander, Maj. 
Gen. Roger Browne and General Browne grins back. General Johnson’s ‘‘serum,’ 
in the person of a young colonel with gumption and know-how is being proved out 
on the “guinea pig’? which is Atterbury Air Force Base. An improved pattern 
is being traced for other, bedrock Reserve training projects in many parts of the 
Nation. Colonel Hamilton’s old gumboots and cooking apple are turning into 
that angel food cake. 

The experiment at Atterbury, Ind., is an example of countless “little things 
in the way of improved manpower utilization, better “know-how,” directness of 
purpose and stronger leadership at all levels by which the United States Air Force 
today is doing a bigger, better job with fewer people per wing and for less money. 
Put together, at air installations at home and abroad, these “little things” add up 
to bigger savings, tighter, more businesslike operat ions. 

A signin arest room at Offutt Air Force Base in Omaha says You're a taxpayer, 
too. Water costs money. Don’t leave spigots so dollars will trickle away.” 
A similar reminder in the photo lab at Reese Air Force Base, Lubbock, reminds 
workers that materials cost tax money, therefore shouldn’t be frittered away. 
Similar notations are to be found in almost every out-of-the-way corner inside the 
Air Force and they’re bringing small savings which, when multiplied by many 
bases, become appreciable in size. 

No item is too small to come under the searching eye of the economy seekers. 
For instance, a new format for examination of students in the Air Training Com- 
mand saved only $352, but was considered sufficiently important to replace the 
old. Practice on that and other “little things,” like $400 picked up by substitut- 
in a new type soldering board for the old, sparked big savings up to a half-million 
dollars. That much was picked up through superior utilization of equipment 
and $132,136 eliminated by a consolidation of departments inside the command of 
Lt. Gen. Robert W. Harper, who directs the largest single segment of the Air 
Force from Seott Air Force Base across the Mississippi from St. Louis. 


” 


[February 24, 1954] 


ECONOMY STRESSED IN PLANE BuiLpup 


(By Chas. A. Guy, editor, Lubbock Avalanche-Journal) 


The old saw about dollar savings taking care of themselves if penny expenditures 
are judiciously guarded is being borne out by ceaseless efforts within the United 
States Air Force to produce a bigger, stronger air arm at less cost per wing. 

The spectacular way to save money would be for Air Force nabobs to cancel 
plans for whole fleets of expensive planes and then mark the dollars thus not spent 
as “‘savings.”” That would be a quick and easy method of convincing the thought- 
less that the USAF, at long last, has become vigorously economical and it would 
look nice in the newspapers. 

But the trouble is, the savings thus made would all be on paper and without 
substance; furthermore, the men who guide the new Air Force are as dedicated to 
making real savings as any civilian taxpayer in the land. 


” 


“SMALL ECONOMIES” ADD UP 


There have been big savings in actual dollars, brought about by eliminating 
big items, such as cutting down lead time on production of aircraft; employing 
native civilians to do certain work on installations in foreign lands; decreasing 
the numbers of crew members essential to operating aircraft; and in scores of other 
ways. But Air Force-wide, there have been ferreted out hundreds of so-called 
small economies which, in the aggregate, have resulted in heavy dollar savings. 
Economies which were found to work in small departments on small bases have 
been expanded servicewide—with startling results. 

lor example, T.S. Berger, civilian machine shop foreman at Hamilton Air Force 
Base, Calif., has made 4 economy suggestions in the past 4 years and they have 
resulted in a $25,000 saving at Hamilton, alone. His latest suggestion, a new 
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type wrench for use on jet engines, eliminates the time of one man during : 
certain job. 

A former sergeant at Scott Air Force Base, Ill., now in civilian life, showed 
instructors in & communications school how purchases of covers used in the 
assembling of aircraft radio sets by students could be eliminated. He made a 
cover out of an old can tossed onto the scrap pile from the mess kitchen and it 
was just as good as the ‘‘boughten”’ kind. Scott Air Force Base has saved money 
there every day since—and will continue to save thousands of dollars per year so 
long as the course is taught. 

Although the Air Research and Development Command is setting its guns on 
large savings through scientific and technical approaches to its mission, it doesn’t 
high-hat little economies. As 3 examples of many, Air Research and Development 
knocked $15,000 per vear off fuel costs by reducing working loads on boilers in 
just 1 hospital; picked up another $2,819 per month by a closer check on civilian 
overtime in just | installation, and eliminated a $3,000 annual expense by con- 
solidating a clerk’s position with that of a stenographer. 

These items, on the surface, are picayunish, especially when compared to the 
many billions spent to strengthen and operate the USAF, worldwide. But 
picayunish as they are as single items, they, plus thousands like them, currently 
are saving about $2 billion per annum without weakening the air effort one bit. 

But some sizable economies, ‘‘all in one hunk,’’ come as the result of someone’s 
digging into what looks like ‘‘small potatoes.”’ A3ec. Thomas G. Ardies suggested 
to superiors at Hamilton Air Force Base that perhaps money spent on long- 
distance telephone calls reporting ‘‘on’’ and “‘off’’ duty status might not be 
necessary. The suggestion first saved $15,000 annually at Hamilton alone, but 
Gen. Ben Chidlaw and Maj. Gens. Frederic Smith and Jared Crabb, who run 
the Air Defense Command from their Ent Air Force Base offices at Colorado 
Springs, carried it farther. Sergeant Ardies’ suggestion now saves Uncle Sam’l 
$490,560 per year, Air Force-wide by way of tighter control of long-distance 
telephoning. 

THE ANSWER: PLAIN HORSE SENSE 


Generals, enlisted men, and civilians in the Air Force are agreed that “every 
success we've had in making economies has come from application of simple 
business practices and plain horse sense.’ Only mystery about the whole 
business is, they admit, “that we didn’t think about doing all these things a 
long time ago.”’ 

Why didn’t they? 

Well, during the fighting of a war, nothing’s important except hitting the 
enemy. Cost is no object when lives and even a world’s freedom are at stake. 
But in the years following World War II, pressure by Congress and the publie 
plus a new set of commanding generals and staffs—called for a change in policy. 
“You can’t make any money running a military establishment, but you ean run 
just as good a one at less cost,” said Air Secretary Harold Talbott, and the generals 
agreed. 

One big factor in the suecess of the Air Force economy effort is that represented 
by comptrollers and their staffs on every base and within the highest commands. 
Most of these men would be as much at a loss in a cockpit or on the flight line 
as your Aunt Minnie, but they know business management, bookkeeping, and the 
value of a buck. And under the new conception of getting a dollar’s worth of 
air defense for every tax dollar spent, these ‘‘nickel-nursers’”’ have an important 
voice at the council table. 


COMPTROLLERS ARE A BARGAIN 


A crusty, beribboned major general, who has dealt death and destruction 
through two World Wars and Korea, put it this way: “I was afraid for awhile 
that we were going to wind up in this man’s Air Force with more comptrollers 
than pilots, but I’m one old dog who has learned a new trick. This new policy 
will give the country the kind of air defense it must have, vet not break its economy 
in the process. It’s going to give us more Air Force for less money per wing and 
if it takes more comptroller to do it, then they’re a bargain.” 

Trying to cut expenses and still build a stronger air arm has become a game, 
even among the newest recruits and civilian employees, who can win awards for 
suggestions, and among officers and enlisted men whose primary missions are 
far removed from the field of economics. At Norton Air Force Base, Calif., 
Maj. Gens. Vie Bertrandias and Tom Hardin, and Brig. Gen. R. J. O'Keefe run 
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the USAF safety center under Lt. Gen. Truman H. Landon, USAF Inspector 
General, in the Pentagon. While their first task is to save people and not dollars, 
they also are aware of monetary economies. General O’Keefe can prove even 
to the most skeptical accountant that policies put into effect Air Force-wide from 
Norton saved $260 million in aircraft alone in the 1949-53 period. 

And that, as even the wildest bureaucrat would agree, ain't peanuts. 


Top Erriciency Is Aim or Arr CHIEFS 
[February 25, 1954] 


By Chas. A. Guy, editor, Lubbock Avalanche-Journal 


A now 2-year-old economy program energetically being prosecuted at all levels 
of the United States Air Force covers every conceivable method of “getting a 
dollar’s worth of air defense for every dollar spent,’’ from turning out unused 
lights to more careful stockpiling of salvage, but it is from the better utilization 
of manpower that has brought by far the greatest savings to date. 

Brig. Gen. Don R. Hutchinson, who heads the Air Defense Command’s installa- 
tion at Norton Air Force Base at San Bernsrdino, packs the explanation into a 
few words. Says General Hutchinson: 

“The greatest expense the Air Force has stems directly from the man. The 
only reason we have him to start with is to accomplish some task, or operate 
some piece of equipment. Any time you can eliminate some unnecessary task, 
or unnecessary piece of equipment, you can eliminate manpower and all the 
things required to support it: barracks, food, transportation, recreation, medical 
service, instruction—and, of course, the paycheck. So, in the final analysis, 
economy is measured by the effectiveness of any program aimed at reducing 
manpower requirements.” 


DRIVE IS ON FULL BLAST 


At bases large and small, domestic and overseas, within the 17 major commands 
of the USAF, getting more production per man-hour constantly is sought—and, 
in a surprising number of cases, attained. Today, with manpower management 
departments as much a part of each installation as the flagpole at headquarters, 
the drive to eliminate, or consolidate, man-operations still is on full blast. And 
this despite the fact that the USAF now is operating a few over 100 wings with 
a personnel smaller than once was deemed necessary to man 80. 

rhis husbanding of manpower is being carried on in countless ways. Sometimes 
& great saving is made in one fell swoop like, for instance, Operation Native Son, 
oride and joy of H. Lee White, Assistant Secretary for Air, in the Pentagon. 
3ut here, again, it is the sum total of the “‘little’’ eliminations and duplications, 
Air Force-wide, which mount up to the biggest savings in the long run. 

White, a 39-vear-old ball of fire on leave from a big New York law firm to 
help Secretary Harold Talbott run the Air Force, thinks Operation Native Son 
is going to do more for USAF economy than ham has done for eggs. Operation 
Native Son is the new policy permitting employment of indigenous personnel, 
that is, civilian residents of foreign lands in which our air installations are located. 
This policy may not result in much, if any, reduction in numbers of workers, but 
the dollar savings are certain to be terrific. It eliminates cost of transporting 
Americans and dependents to and from overseas bases and permits employment 
at wages prevailing in those lands—always much lower than our own standards. 
We don’t tell our British allies that we will buy as much performance from their 
nationals for $1,200 per man per year as we've been getting for $3,600 from our 
own, but that’s about what it amounts to. In Japan, and some other countries, 
the balance is even more in our favor. Then we save many additional thousands 
of dollars, because we eliminate expenditures for recreation, medical care, etc., 
which we must make available to our own people working overseas. 

But while Secretary White and others of the civilian high command in the 
Pentagon are busy with their duties, up and down the land and across the world, 
commissioned and noncommissioned officers are teaching manpower courses on 
individual bases, picking up here and there man-hours and man-days which, in the 
ageregate, run into the millions. The USAF which once had an authorized man- 
strength of 1,200,000 and now has authorization for 965,000 is running on even 
fewer than that. 
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MANPOWER COURSES TAUGHT 


Slender, balding Maj. Gen. Ken Hobson, formerly of the Strategic Air Com- 
mand, runs the manpower management divisions of USAF from his Penaagon 
office, sees that the program keeps functioning from top to bottom. And just 
across the Potomac, in Georgetown, the USAF manpower training school, at 
George Washington University, grinds on, day after day. 

Young, dynamic Prof. Joe L. Jessup, Assistant Dean of George Washington’s 
School of Government, runs the only university of its kind in the world: One which 
teaches Air Force station commanders—and potential conunanders—how to get 
more efficiency per man-on-the-job. Since 1951, about 1,300 AF officers 
mostly “bird colonels’? but with some “light colonels,’ brigadiers and two star 
generals thrown in for good measure—have gone through the school. Results 
have been striking. 

At ‘Dean Joe’s college,’ hardheaded experts in personnel management from 
business, Government and some military lecture to the students, with the accent 
on the practical side. Originally a 6-week course, the term now covers 3 weeks. 
It has been so successful inside the USAF that many large business concerns are 
asking that their personnel managers and efficiency men be allowed to “sit in.’”’ 
One nationally famous firm of efficiency counselors, once employed by the USAF 
to help set up its manpower management program, recently asked Dean Jessup 
to counsel with its members. ‘‘We believe,’’ said these experts, “that we now 
can learn more from the Air Force than the Air Force ean learn from us.”’ 


OTHER SERVICES INTERESTED 


Hardbitten generals who once cocked a jaundiced eve at George Washington’s 
school now are among its most vocal cheerleaders. The Army and Navy as vet 
have no similar instruction, but signs point to similar setups for both services in 
the not too distant future. 

Sparked by Dean Jessup’s graduate school at George Washington, manpower 
management courses now are available on a volunteer basis on practically every 
USAF base. At Davis-Monthan Air Force Base, Tucson, for instance, Maj. 
Raymond Gard, manpower and organization officer, and his staff keep two 40- 
hour courses running 2 hours per day for 20 to 22 company grade officers, sergeants 
and civilian supervisors per class. In the past 6 months, 158 persons have com- 
pleted the courses. Brig. Gen. Nils O. Ohman, the 36th Air Division Commander 
at Davis-Monthan, and Col. William J. Wrigglesworth, base commander, who 
have pounded our enemies in and from the air, agree that attacks on expenses 
within the USAF are important, too. 


[February 26, 1954] 
MANPOWER Is Less, STRENGTH GREATER 
By Charles A. Guy, Editor, Lubbock Avalanche-Journal 


From the days of the Medes and the Persians until » reletively recent dete, the 
tendency among military men has been to messure the striking power of a fighting 
unit by the number of men in it. 

Undoubtedly, there was 2. long period of time during which there wes 2, direct 
corollary between men-numbers and striking force, but, just 2s undoubtedly, 
that age is over. In the modern military establishment—and this especially is 
true in the United States Air Force—mechenicel power and technical and scien- 
tific strength are of far more importance than weight of numbers. 


GOAL NOT TOO FAR REMOVED 


The present USAF high command, both civilian and military, recognizes this 
fact and, further, recognizes thet a personnel greater than can be productively 
employed becomes a liability, not en asset. Therefore, principe! goal of today’s 
Air Force leaders is an air arm of maximum striking power through technical 
excellence, rather than building, men-unit-wise, the biggest Air Force in the 
world. Thus far, the goal does not appeesr too far from achievement. 

The miracles of technology and, specifically, of electronics and propulsion, 
have made it possible for the USAF to come up with jet bombers capable of 
spreading many times as much destruction as their conventional forerunners 
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while being manned by crews only a fraction of the size of their World War II 
counterparts. Less spectacular, but of greater impact in the overall manpower 
utilization program, better materials, and engineering in the new type aircraft, 
plus more efficient and expert mechanics on maintenance lines, has bitten even 
deeper into what once was a mountain of personnel surplus. In short, on the 
ground as well as above it, the Air Force has discovered that fewer people with 
more know-how can do the job, and better. 


NO SAVING IS TOO LITTLE 


No man-hour saving, however small, is considered too little to fool with, and 
there are countless examples to support this reasoning. For instance, Strategic 
Air Command’s manpower management people began, in June 1952, a program to 
reduce the size of personnel up to then deemed essential to orderly operation, 
One year later, they had eliminated 777 officers, 469 airmen and 45 civilians, 
but discovered they had only gotten started. At the rate the elimination has been 
carried on since last June, June 1 of this year will find a total reduction of 5,222: 
1,151 officers; 4,026 airmen and 45 civilians. What has been and is being done in 
SAC is being ‘done in other commands, too. 

The Air Defense Command found it possible to cut 20 people off on one opera- 
tion in supply at one base. But before the project ended it hed extended to many 
installations in many of the 17 major commands and totaled several thousand, 


OLD HAND LEARNS NEW TRICKS 


Continental Air Command, which has responsibility for mobilization in case of 
war and direction of the Air Reserve and Air National Guard, programs, is an 
old hand at getting more performance out of less people per aircraft. Although 
it had ‘‘gone through the wringer’ several times before, its commander, Lt. Gen, 
Leon Johnson, and its vice commander, Maj. Gen. Roger Browne, reduced man- 
power requirements by 24 percent during 1953. Already, in 1954, they have 
found added economies, both man and dollarwise, while simultaneously launching 
a nationwide Air Reserve center program to better administer and train the all- 
important. air reservists. 

In Baltimore, headquarters of the Air Research and Development Command, 
Lt. Gen. D. L. Putt and his vice commander, Maj. Gen. James McCormack, Jr., 
direct the sometimes baffling but highly regarded ‘“‘long-hair’’ branch of the 
USAF, ARDC is the home of the scientists and the engineers, the carefully trained 
technicians who know about aerodynamics, electronics, propulsion, nuclear fission 
and all the other mysteries of modern air conquest. As would be expected, 
ARDC’s “‘braintrust”’ works constantly to get the best planes and weapons manu- 
factured as cheaply and as quickly as possible and has racked up savings to the 
taxpayer of hundreds of millions of dollars. But even these ‘‘Einsteins with 
wings” aren’t above knocking off a nonessential job in the most prosaic corner. 
Yor instance, they took time out from their charts, graphs, drawing-boards and 
slide rules to reduce the number of food service people by 159—a piddling savings 
alongside the millions they are turning in through accelerated manufacture of the 
new 10-engine B-50 jet bomber. 


“MAC TORCHY” RINGS BELL 


The Air Training Command staged the most sensational campaign of all in its 
drive to save dollars and man-hours by enlisting the efforts of a cartoon character 
called Mac Torchy. Mae Torchy, Scotch plaids, kilts, crooked stick and _ all, 
was the brainchild of Col. R. F. Bois. His comic face and figure cropped up 
everywhere in the training command, urging economies large and small and full 
responsibility to duty. ‘Little Mac” caught everybody’s fancy and, so, enlisted 
everybody’s effort. 

If Colonel Bois had produced his character for private business, he would have 
made a million dollars out of him. As it was, the United States taxpayer saved 
many millions, from Torchy-sponsored drives to conserving carbon paper and 
gasoline to eliminating waste motion in costly maintenance. 


EVERYBODY SHARES IN THE GAINS 


Getting more efficient performance per man unit—and, as a result, more air 
defense and striking power for fewer dollars per airc raft—are essentials in today’s 
world, in which liberty functions constantly under a Sword of Damocles. Ameri- 
can taxpayers can only produce so much money for their own defense, and that of 
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much of the world as well, without going broke and no one realizes that more than 
the civilian and military leaders of the United States Air Force. So next to their 
primary mission of protecting this country and the free world against aggression, 
their major efforts now are aimed at “‘getting the max from the min,” or, the most 
Air Force for the least expenditure of money and men. 

Peculiarly, but fortunately, the ‘austerity program” throughout the USAF 
has boosted morale from the newest and most vocal recruit to quiet, unassuming 
Gen. Nate Twining, who, as Chief of Staff is the effective guardian of the heritage 
passed to him by “Hap” Arnold, ‘“Tooey” Spaatz, and Hoyt Vandenburg. 

Everybody’s getting into the act and making a game of it—and in the rewards 
each American shares. 

Mr. Scrivner. In view of the fact that Mr. Mahon has brought 
them to our attention, do you have any comment that you want to 
make? 

Mr. Manon. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

I have, of course, known Mr. Guy for years. He has been a student 
of Air Force problems for a long time. I know that at one time he 
received a special commendation from the wartime Chief of Staff, 
Gen. Hap Arnold. 

The articles are well written and contain a lot of information that 
should be preserved for the permanent record. They should tend to 
stimulate further economies and better management in the Air 
Force. 

General Asensto. I think that I can speak for the Air Force in 
saying the attitude of the committee in inserting the articles is appre- 
ciated, and reinforces the sense of fair play we have come to feel in 
our presentations through the years. 


Miusstons or CoMMANDS 


Mr. Serrvner. Earlier in the hearings I requested that there be 
set out in the record a fairly complete statement of the missions of 
each one of the air commands. We on the committee, and those in 
the Air Force, who talk about the ADC, SAC, and ATRC, under- 
stand the terms. All of this means much to us, but to the average 
Member of Congress, and of course to others who read the record, 
they are mystified. When we say ADC we know that we are talking 
about the Air Defense Command, but even if the Members know 
that we are talking about the Air Defense Command, they still would 
not have a clear picture of what the job is that has been given the 
Air Defense Command (ADC). 

The same thing is true of the Air Materiel Command (AMC) and 
the Air Training Command (ATRC) and some of the other activities. 
That explanation has now been given to us, which should be inserted 
in the record at this point. 

(The information requested is as follows:) 


Misstons or USAF ComManpbs 


1. Air Defense Command—ADC 

The Air Defense Command is charged with the responsibility for shielding 
the continental United States against air attacks. The means at its disposal 
include a radar warning and control net, fast interceptor aircraft, all kept con- 
stantly on the alert iending urgency to the tremendous task of providing an air 
defense for the Nation. 


2. Air Materiel Command—AMC 


The mission of the Air Materiel Command is: 
(a) To provide adequate and efficient systems of procurement, production, 
maintenance, and supply for the United States Air Force. 


a 
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(b) To provide general overall logistical support for all activities and agencies 
of the United States Air Force. 

(c) To train specialized units for the accomplishment of specified logistic func- 
tions in Oversea areas and theaters. 

(d) To provide depot level specialist training for cadre personnel of air depot 
wings and designated replacement personnel for oversea air depot wings as pre- 
scribed in appropriate directives. 

(e) To insure the provision of adequate and up-to-date internal wire and 
telephone systems at all Air Force bases and installations within the Zone of 
Interior, including the establishment, augmentation, and/or rehabilitation of such 
systems. 

(f) To provide installation-engineering and installation of designated fixed 
communications facilities and equipment in support of the Air Force mission 
worldwide. 


8. Air Training Command—ATRC 
The mission of the Air Training Command is to provide: 
(a) Flying training leading to an aeronautical rating. 
(b) Specialized flying training for rated personnel. 
(c) Technical training leading to an Air Force specialty. 
(d) Basie military training. 
(e) Advanced military training prerequisite to USAF commissioned status. 
(f) Mobile training. 
(y) Such other training as may be directed by the Chief of Staff, USAF. 


. Air University—AU 

The mission of the Air University is to: 

(a) Prepare officers for command of large Air Force units, wings, groups, and 
squadrons; and for staff duties appropriate to those command positions. 

(b) Provide education to meet the scientific and technical requirements of the 
Air Force. 

(c) Provide instruction in aviation medical services. 

(d) Function as an Air Force doctrinal, educational, and research center. 


5. Continental Air Command—CON AC 
The mission of the Continental Air Command is: 
(a) Discharging, within the continental United States, field responsibilities of 
the Chief of Staff, USAF, with respect to: 
1. The Reserve Forces of the Air Force that are assigned to Continental 
Air Command, including supervision of training and inspection of the Air 
National Guard. 
2. Domestic emergencies arising within the continental United States. 
(b) In the event of war or other emergency, mobilizing the units and/or individ- 
uals of the Air Force Reserve that are assigned to the Continental Air Command. 
(c) Discharging, within the continental United States, such other responsibil- 
ities as the Chief of Staff, USAF, may direct. 


6. Air Research and Development Command—ARDC 

The mission of thr Air Research and Development Command is: 

(a) To attain and maintain qualitative superiority of materiel and to conduct 
or supervise scientific and technical studies required for the accomplishment of the 
Air Force missions. 

(b) To seek new basic knowledge from which improved aeronatuical equipment, 
materiel, weapons, and techniques can be developed. 

(c) To undertake the development and recommend the adoption of appropriate 
new and improved devices and systems for the conduct and support of air warfare 
including aircraft, missiles, weapons, techniques, and procedures applicable to 
Air Force purposes. 

(d) To exercise command over the Armed Services Technical Information 
Agency (ASTIA), which operates as an assigned unit of the Air Research and 
Development Command. ASTIA is a joint project under the policy direction of 
the Research and Development Board and the management control of the Air 
Force for providing an integrated program of scientific and technical report services 
for the Department of Defense and its contractors. 

(e) To provide a suitable repositiory, curatorial services, and facilities required 
to receive, record issue, exhibit, and dispose of Air Force historical properties, 
and to collaborate with other major air commands and Government agencies in 
conducting programs affecting the preservation and exhibition of such properties. 
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7. Strategic Air Command—SAC 

The primary role of the Strategic Air Command is to maintain an effective 
strategic counterstriking force capable of achieving decisive action through the 
progressive destruction of the enemy’s warmaking potential. Because it is global 
in scope, the Strategic Air Command relies heavily upon the utilization of over- 
seas bases so situated as to bring all targets within range of its bombers. 

The missions of this command include: 

(a) Organize, train, equip, administer, and prepare strategic Air Forces for 
combat, including strategic reconnaissance, strategic bombardment, escort fighter 
units, and strategic support units in accordance with directives and policies issued 
by Headquarters, USAF. 

(6) Exercise command over all forces allocated py the Joint Chief of Staff or 
other appropriate authority. 

(c) With assigned forces and with such other forces as may be made available 
by the Joint Chiefs of Staff, conduct strategic air operations as defined in the 
functions of the Armed Forces. 

(d) Conduet such other air operations as the Joint Chiefs of Staff direct. 

(e) Support other commands under the Joint Chiefs of Staff in their missions. 

(f) Prepare plans to accomplish these missions in case of a general emergencye 


8. Tactical Air Command—TAC 


The primary mission of the Tactical Air Command is to organize, train, and 
equip USAF units for theater-type air activity, including joint operations with 
jand, naval, and/or amphibious forces. This command is also charged with the 
ents to train and equip units for deployment overseas in support of 


9. Military Air Transport Service—MATS 

The primary mission of MATS is to provide airlift required in support of ap- 
proved joint war plans; scheduled airlift for the Department of Defense within 
the continental United States; between continental United States and overseas 
areas, and between and within overseas areas, as directed by higher authority; 
worldwide air transport, air weather airways and communications, and air rescue 
service systems; flight service with the Zone of Interior, and as further directed: 
supervision, control, and maintenance of primary facilities required for performing 
its assigned mission. 

Alaskan Air Command—AAC 


The primary mission of this command is to provide air defense of Alaska and 
provide air defense and early warning to the Northwest approaches of the con- 
tinental United States. Support of the Strategic Air Command, Military Air 
Transport Service, Commander Alaskan Sea Frontier, the United States Army, 
and the Northwest route to the Orient is also a responsibility of this command. 


11. Northeast Air Command—NEAC 


Missions of this command include: 

(a) To exercise command jurisdiction over assigned units, establishments, 
facilities, and personnel, and operational control over attached units within the 
Northeast Air Command. 

(b) To provide airbase facilities and support to units of the Strategie Air Com- 
mand, Military Air Transport Service, Tactical Air Command and such other, 
United States commands utilizing Northeast Air Command airbase facilities. 

(c) To support the Canadian Government and Canzedian Commands in 2ccord- 
_ with established policies end competent Canadian-United States agreements. 

(d) To support the Danish Government and activities thereof in the Greenland 
area in 2gccordance with established policies 2nd competent Danish-United States 
agreements. 

(e) To provide such air defense coverage of the Northeast Air Command end 
the Northeast approaches to the United States as determined by joint Denish- 
United States and Canadian-United Ste.tes air defense agreements. 

(f) To provide interim local ground defense for ¢ll Northeast Air Command 
establishments. 

(g) To essist in the air resupply of isolated United States-Canada and United 
States-Danish weather and communication outposts within the Northeast Air 
Commend operational area. 

(hk) To exercise control over airways communications and navigationsl aids, 
meteorological services, and sir rescue coverage to all agencies utilizing airbase 
facilities of the Northeast Air Command. 
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12. Far East Air Forces—FEAF 

The missions of this command include the air defense of Japan, Ryukyus, 
Marianas, and United States installations in the Philippines; to conduct and 
support troop carrier and air transportation operations; to provide airbase 
facilities and support to units of the Strategic Air Command. 
13. United States Air Forces in Europe—USAFE 

The command relationships of the commander in chief United States Air Forces 
in Europe (CINCUSAFE) are threefold: (1) In the Joint Chiefs of Staff (JCS) 
command structure as a component commander under the commander in chief, 
United States European Command (US CINCEUR) and (2) as a specified com- 
mander under the JCS for the execution of assigned missions outside of US 
CINCEUR’s geographical areas of responsibility, and (3) in the USAF, « 
major air commander. 

Primary responsibilities of this command are: 

(a) To support the Supreme Allied Commander, Europe, in his mission. 

(b) To support the United States commander in chief, Europe, and the other 
component commanders under US CINCEUR in their assigned missions, 

(c) To fulfill responsibilities assigned by the Joint Chiefs of Staff in areas not 
inclided in either the NATO or the US CINCEUR’s areas of responsibility. 

(d) To support commanders operating directly under the Joint Chiefs of Staff. 

(e) To participate in the preparation of joint United States plans. 

(f) To participate, as may be required, in the preparation of combined plans 
for specific areas. 

(f) To support the United States policy within the scope of this command's 
responsibilities. 


OBLIGATIONS BY CLAss 


Mr. Scrivner. In the course of the hearings we did not go into 
the actual obligations of the various activities, or classes, or programs, 
because we felt perhaps it would be better to have all these figures 
relating to finances in one place. 

There has been presented to the committee so that it may be 
readily available for reference a summary of Air Force obligations by 
object class, showing obligations for the fiscal years 1953, 1954, and 
1955. 

These object classes are such as personal services, travel, commu- 
nication, supplies, materials, printing and reproduction, and so forth. 

This table, while it will be a little difficult to reproduce in the 
record, is one which we need and require for the consideration of the 
committee and the Congress. We will insert it in the record at 
this point. 

(The table referred to is as follows:) 
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Mr. Scrivner. The committee will stand adjourned, 


Sports Car Races 


(In response to queries that arose during subcommittee hearings on 
Air Force appropriations for fiscal year 1955 (pp. 450-452), the 
following information is submitted for insertion in the record:) 

1. The following table reflects the sponsoring Air Force base, location, attend- 
ance, and gross and net income in connection with the sports car races conducted 


during 1953 and 1954, to date. All these installations are under jurisdiction of 
Strategic Air Command. 


Sports car race data strategic air command 


Income 
Location Attendance 


Gross 


Turner AFB, Ga_. ps 25, 000 
Bergstrom AFB, Tex 20, 000 
MceDill AFB, 30, 000 


Subtotal. 


Offutt AFB, Nebr__- 33, 000 
Lockbourne AFB, Ohio_ 65, 000 
Stead AFB, Nev ; Fa 5, 000 
March AFB, Calif....___. ies ‘ 45, 000 
McDill AFB, Fla..........- 48, 000 


Subtotal. __- 288, 6 


505, 366.84 254, 621. 20 


2. The question was asked as to the number of military personnel engaged 
in promotional activities such as ticket selling. Participation in promotional 
activities varies with the strength and facilities available at each base, but as 
a typical example, 875 volunteered their services for the race at Offutt Air Force 
Base, out of a total military population assigned of approximately 4,690. 

3. The question was asked as to the number of man-years expended by military 
personnel in the preparation for the event, handling crowds during the event, 
and cleaning up the military installation after the event. It is impossible to 
give accurate figures on these activities, since they are contingent upon the mili- 
tary strength and facilities of the base concerned and the amount of enthusiasm 
displayed for the event in each case. It is important to note that it is Strategic 
Air Command policy that military labor will be on a volunteer basis. Paragraphs 
2 and 14, AFR 34-9, Air force Special Services Program, dated September 11, 
1950, state that participation in sports, entertainment, recreational, and allied 
activities will be on a voluntary, leisure-time basis. 

4. A question was asked regarding provision for insurance in the event of 
y0ssible injury to spectators. The letter from Headquarters USAF, dated 
‘ebruary 20, 1953, which authorized Air Force commanders to sponsor automo- 
tive contests, directed provision of adequate insurance coverage in accordance 
with Air Force Regulation 190-5 (par. 9c) and, further, that the insurance policies 
contain all the elements present in the sample insurance endorsement set forth 
in AFR 190-5 (par. 9d). Insurance coverage for both spectators and participants 
was provided in the following amounts: 

(a) Automobile public liability, $300,000 each person: $500,000 per accident. 

(b) Property damage, $100,000 each accident. 

(c) Personal health and accident insurance for drivers, owners, pitmen, ete., 
$25,000 with medical and hospital benefits up to $2,000 per accident. 

(d) Crown liability insurance, $300,000 each person; $500,000 each accident 
covering liability for accident arising out of existence or use of military installa- 
tion on which the race is held. 


Net 

$78, 437. 66 $47, 763.77 

67, 363, 84 24, 337. 06 

71, 177.14 30, 746. 00 

216, 978. 64 102, 846, 83 
1954 

78, 172.72 | 56, 537. 90 

74, 764. 12 45, 617. 68 

23, 125. 49 2, 461. 26 

55, 953. 48 25, 764. 59 

56, 672. 42 | 23, 392. 94 
151, 774. 37 
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(e) Product liability insurance, $300,000 each person; $500,000 each accident 
arising out of the sale, handling, or use of any refreshments of any nature. Above- 
mentioned insurance covers the following: The United States Government, its 
officers and emplovees; the Sports Car Club of America, Ine.; the Strategic Air 
Command Airmen’s Living Improvement Fund, at each base sponsoring the race; 
the drivers, the owners, and the officials for the race. 

5. (a) Accounting for the proceeds from sports car races is in accordance with 
the provisions of AF Rs 176-11 dated August 8, 1951, and 176-1 dated November 
4, 1953 as further implemented by Strategic Air Command Regulstion 176-5 
dated January 18, 1954. These regulations promulgate policies, procedures, 
and responsibilities that pertain to the establishment and operation of revenue- 
producing, welfare and sundry type nonappropriated funds, 

(hb) Specifically, they provide that a base council will be established to admin- 
ister the fund; that a custodian will be appointed to supervise all financial aspects 
of the fund delegating: authority as necessary to accomplish: 

(1) Safeguarding funds. 

(2) Control of ticket sale, 
(3) Purchase of supplies 

(4) Disbursement of cash 

(5) Petty cash operations. 

6) Tstablishment and operation of central storeroom concession 
stands 
(7) Establishment of accounting records 

S) Preparation of financial statements. 

ce) The regulations also provide that the fund will be audited in aecordance 
with existing USAF Auditor General policy. 

6. (a) The proceeds from the sports car races are distributed to the airmens’ 
living improvement fund (reference sec. 1, par. 4, Strategic Air Command Regu- 
lation 176-5) to be used to provide furnishings for quarters, recreation facilities 
and minor new construction projects as authorized by applicable governing 
directives, with the exception of: 

1) Ten percent of net profits is donated to the Air Force Aid Society. 

(2) Up to 10 percent may be contributed to local charities (requires Head- 
quarters USAF approval). 

(3) Two thousand five hundred dollars reserve retained by the fund for 
loan to another base conducting a similar event. This amount is repaid by 
the borrower upon completion of the event for which it was loaned, 

(b) This procedure is in consonance with the basic concept of the nonappro- 
priated fund system, as stated in par. 4 of AFR 176-1, (and AR 210-50) dated 
November 4, 19538, which states: 

“# * * 4. Basic concept of nonappropriated fund system: 

“a. It is the policy of the Department of Defense to promote and to 
provide a well-rounded morale, welfare, and recreational program to insure 
the mental and physical well-being of its personnel. Adequate free-time 
facilities should be provided, operated, and maintained through financial 
support from funds appropriated by the Congress of the United States. 
Nonappropriated funds will be used to supplement the cost of programs 
using these facilities as prescribed in these and other applicable regulations. 
Three general categories of nonappropriated funds are authorized within the 
Army and the Air Force as follows: 

“(1) Revenue-producing 

Welfare; and 

(3) Sundry. 
The Departments of the Army and the Air Force are responsible for con- 
trolling the operation and the administration of such funds, and for formula- 
tion of policies and procedures pertaining thereto. 

“bh. Nonappropriated funds and activities established primarily for 
military personnel of the Army and the Air Foree supplement benefits 
provided from appropriated funds in contributing to their comfort, pleasure, 
contentment, spiritual, mental, and physical improvement. Nonappro- 
priated funds and activities established primarily for civilian employees are 
intended to meet requirements in relation to employment, and to offset 
obstacles to recruitment and retention of the civilian work force. 

“ce, Nonappropriated funds and activities will be self-sustaining, except 
for the provision of necessary command supervision, and housing, grounds, 
maintenance and repairs, supplies, equipment, and utilities provided from 


appropriated funds in accordance with Army Regulation 210-55/Air Force. 


Regulation 85-19. 
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“d, Nonappropriated fund activities authorized by these regulations are 
instrumentalities of the Federal Government and as such are entitled to all 
the immunities and privileges which are available under the Federal Consti- 
tution and statutes to the departments and agencies of the Federal Govern- 
ment. Among the additional characteristics peculiar to nonappropriated 
funds and activities established by these regulations are the following: 

“(1) Such funds are established and supervised as a command function 
by officers or employees of the Government acting within the scope of 
their official capacity. 

‘(2) Individuals, installations, organizations, and units have no 
proprietary interest in these nonappropriated funds, and _ profits, if 
any, generated by such funds do not accrue to any individual. 

“(3) Accumulations of nonappropriated funds which are in excess of 
the requirements of an activity, installation, organization, or unit may 
be redistributed to other activities, installations, organizations, or units 
in accordance with procedures as established by the Department of the 

‘Army and the Air Force. 

(4) Such funds are necessary in the interest of the Army and the 
Air Foree.”’ 

7. The legal authority for using military installations for events, such as sports 
car races, Was questioned. This authority is contained in Public Law 150, as 
enacted by the 82d Congress. The law is entitled ‘‘Air Force Organization Act 
of 1951.’ In seetion 101 (a), the responsibilities of the Secretary of the Air 
Force are stated, in part, as follows: ‘“‘The Secretary of the Air Force shall be 
responsible for and shall have the authority necessary to conduct all affairs of the Air 
Force Establishment, includjng, but not limited to, those necessary or appropriate 
for the training, operations, administration, logistical support and maintenance, 
welfare, preparedness, and effectiveness of the Air Force.’’ [Italics added.] In 
conducting sports car races, the Strategic Air Command is complying with this 
law and the stated policy of the Department of Defense in that such sports ear 
aces develop revenues to assist in provision of a well-rounded morale, welfare, and 
recreation program. The spectator value of these events also provides for the 
recreation of Air Force personnel. 

(a) The term “Air Force Establishment” is defined in the law as follows: “All 
commands, organizations, forces, agencies, installations, and activities, including 
the Department of the Air Force, all members of the Air Force, all property of 
every kind and character—real, personal, and mixed—and all civilian personnel, 
under the control or supervision of the Secretary of the Air Force.’ [Italics 
added.] 

(b) Paragraph G, section III of Department of Defense Directive, No. 1330.2, 
dated January 19, 1953, ‘‘Assistance from agencies, groups, or individuals, outside 
the military departments, in the establishment or operation of morale, welfare, 
and recreation activities should be a subject to retention of adequate 
control of policy by the Department of Defense, subject to such restrictions as 
may be prescribed for each by the military departments, and subject to applicable 
statutory restrictions.”” In utilizing the assistance offered by the Sports Car 
Club of America in the establishment and operation of a sports car race as a 
recreation activity, the Air Force is in compliance with the Department of Defense 
policy as referenced above. 

8. Indicative of the amount of planning being done by responsible Air Force 
commanders with respect to these auto races is that which has been accomplished 
at Andrews Air Force Base of the Military Air Transport Service. Andrews 
Air Force Base and Westover Air Force Base of MATS are the only bases which 
have programing sports car races, other than SAC bases. Detail planning for 
this event has been in progress since October 13, 1953, and March 8, 1954, the 
commander of Andrews, Col. M. A. Elkins, published the following letter which 
is quoted in its entirety to outline the Air Force approach to these sporting 
events, 


HEADQUARTERS, Arr Bask WinG Miuirary Arr TRANSPORT 
SERVICE, ANDREWS Arr Force Base, 
Washington 25, D. C., March 8, 1954. 

Subject: Participation in sports car race program. 
To: All Personnel, Andrews Air Force Base. 

1. On Monday, March 15, 1954, advance sale of tickets will begin for the 
National Capital sports car races at Andrews Air Force Base on May 2. 

2. I want to express, frankly and in definite terms, my policy as to the parti- 
cipation of base personnel in this event. 
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3. Many of you may ask, Why are we having this sports car race? Simply 
stated, it is a method by which we can help ourselves. For a long time all of us 
have been doing little jobs to make our base more livable. We have come a 
long way, but much more needs to be done. To make our lives in the service 
more pleasant we need more furniture for our day rooms, equipment for a com- 
plete hobby shop, furniture for the library, and recreational equipment for the 
picnic area we are building. The profits from this race will go a long way toward 
filling these needs. 

4. You and I both know that acting as host to around 150 sports car drivers 
and their pit crews and an estimated 150,000 specators the weekend of May 1-2 
will require many of us to perform some kind of duty. We will have to provide 
volunteer personnel to assist drivers and mechanics, flagmen on the race course, 
newspaper reporters, and radio and TV technicians, additional air police to handle 
traffic and crowd control and other jobs involved in the conduct of the race. We 
are making every effort to hire local commercial concerns to do many of the jobs 
requiring much time, effort, and personnel. This will be paid for out of the 
proceeds of the race. All supervisors are being instructed to schedule duty hours 
in such a manner that everyone will be able to see at least half of the races. 

5. Many of you have already indicated a desire to sell tickets for the races. 
T encourage your support both in buying and and selling tickets, but I want to em- 
phasize that both are on a voluntary basis. No one will be forced to buy or sell 
tickets. Likewise, no one selling tickets will use coercion in getting others to 
buy. If any coercion or intimidation is seen or experienced, I want to be notified 
personally. 

6. I believe that everyone will recognize the benefits that will come to us and 
support this basewide endeavor to the fullest. With your help, I feel certain that 
our program will be the most successful of any held so far. This is your race and 
it needs your support. 

M. A. 


Colonel, USAF Commander. 
(Italic added.) 


The administration of these events is provided for in an Andrews Air Force 
Base Regulation 176-5 dated February 15, 1954. This 1egulation requires the 
establishment of a council consisting of base commander or his executive, air 
installations officer, judge advocate, comptroller, event project officer and cus- 
todian of the consolidated nonappropriated welfare fund. It provides for the 
establishment of an accounting system complete with provisions for audit by the 
Auditor General; provisions for distribution of net proceeds; specific requirements 
as to the insurance coverage required and procedures for complete reimbursement 
of any appropriated fund expenditures. In this respect, a portion of this 
regulation is quoted. 

“13. Expenditures.—Expenditures of the special sundry association fund will 
consist of: 

“d. Reimbursement to the Government for civilian employee labor utilized 
in work projects and for any material furnished by the Government. Neither 
reimbursement to the Government for military labor utilized nor the keeping 
of records is required. Material used during the event which is subsequently 
returned in undamaged condition, will not require reimbursement. It will be 
the responsibility of the officer in charge of the organization furnishing the 
material to determine the reimbursement per damages effected.” 

The course layout is such that the operational status of Andrews Air Force Base 
is not affected. 

9. Conclusions: 

(a) Itis the policy of the Department of the Air Force, Strategic Air Command, 
and Andrews Air Force Base that participation of military personnel is on a vol- 
untary basis (see pars. 2 and 14, AFR 34-9, par. 12e, SAC Regulation 76-5 dated 
January 18, 1954, and par. 5, 1401st air base wing letter, subject: Participation 
in sports car race program, dated March 8, 1954). 

(b) Appropriated funds are being reimbursed for expenses incurred as required, 
by regulation. 

(c) Adequate accounting systems and procedures have been established to pro- 
vide necessary controls. 

(d) Adequate insurance coverage is provided to protect the interest of the 
United States Government and its instrumentalities. 

(e) This is a worthwhile venture that primarily benefits enlisted personnel. 

(f) Legal authority for using military installations for events such as sports- 
car races is contained in Public Law 150, as enacted by the 82d Congress. 
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LETTERS OF INTENT 


The information on letters of intent appearing on pages 930 and 931 of the 
hearings under the subject ‘‘Financial Summary—Obligations and Expenditures”’ 
has been found upon additional investigation to be somewhat misleading. It 
implies that the Air Force is using letters of intent in considerable volume whereas 
in point of fact, the Air Force is now operating under a procedure of using final 
contracts or letter contracts to be replaced as soon as final contracts can be 
drawn up. 

The letter contract differs from the letter of intent in that it establishes an obli- 
gation for the full scope envisaged in the contract and in that it requires a more 
deliberate preparation to arrive at an agreed estimated total cost of the contract. 
The letter of intent thus would continue to apply in a situation of paramount 
urgency but would not be used if there were sufficient time for preparation of a 
letter contract. Both letters of intent and letter contracts serve the primary 
purpose of permitting contractors to proceed with engineering, planning, ordering 
of raw materials, discussions with possible subcontractors and early phases of 
mobilization of personnel for performance under the final contract. 
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